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C Two Annas 


CURIOUS 

( By M. K. Gandhi) 

On my return journey from Palni someone 
gave me at one of the halts a letter reviling Shri 
Rajaji and Shri Gopalswami and informing me that 
they would not allow any one against them to 
come near me. Now I know to the contrary. No 
one who wanted to say anything worthwhile could 
be prevented from seeing me. or writing to me. 
The delivery of the very letter disproves the allega- 
tion. Shri Kamaraj Nadar was with me on the 
same special. He was with me in the temple on 
the Palni Hill. But there is no doubt that both Rajaji 
and Gopalswami were closest to me during the 
journey. They had arranged it. Rajaji is one of my 
oldest friends and was known to’ be the best expo- 


work, was even conceived. My visit has nothing to 
do with Rajaji being the Premier. My life had no 
secrecy about it. If I wanted to give an opinion, 
1 was m the habit of giving it openly. But I had 
rejected the advances' of friends to guide them for 
1 was not interested in elections and office.s. Bur 
challenged I had no hesitation in saying 
that Rajaji was by far the best man for the purpose 
m the Southern Presidency and if I had the disposal 
m my hands I would call Rajaji to office, if I did 
not give it to myself. But the disposal was with the 
Provincial Congress Committee and finally with the 
Working Committee. My opinion was only that of 
an individual, td be taken for what it was worth. 

After Bezwada, En route to Wardha. 

5-2-’46 


nent in word and deed of all I stand for. That in 
1942 he differed from me I know. All honour 
for the boldness with which he publicly avowed 
the difference. He is a great social reformer, never 
afraid to act according to his belief. His political 
wisdom and integrity are beyond question. I was 
therefore i>ained to find a clique against him. It 
is a clique that evidently counts in the official 
Congress in Madras. But the masses are devoted 
to Rajaji. I am neither vain nor foolish enough to 
feel that I could have had the huge public demon- 
strations all along the route of the pilgrimage if he 
had no influence with the masses in Tamil Nad. 
Congressmen in the South will act as they think 
best. But I would be less than loyal to the orga- 
nization if I did not warn them against losing the 
valnable services which no one can shoulder as 
Rajaji can at the present moment. 

En route to Wardha, 5-2-’46 

The foregoing was written before Bezwada was 
reached at 5-30 in the morning. At Bezwada a note 
in Hindustani from Shri A. Subrahmanyam was 
delivered,’ the gist of which is given below: 

“ There is a belief spread in Andhradesh that you 
have come to Madras with la view to make Rajaji 
premier. Several Congressmen have been carrying on 
such prop^anda. Taking- up the theme, some Telugu 
newspapers ha,ve been writing even against Hindustani. 
Please give your opinion on this." 

I felt bound, therefore, to give my reply. I said that 
my journey was purely for the purpose of celebrating 
the Silver Jubilee of the Dakshin Bharat Hindi 
Prachar Sabha — now Hindustani Prachar Sabha — 
and incidentally for Madura and Palni temples. The 
visit was conceived soon after my premature discharge 
and befojrc the Congress resumption of Parliamentary 


A POINTEE POE THE FUTURE 

How is the cutting of telegraphic wires contrary 
to the principle of Ahimsa,” a friend asked Gandhiji 
some time back. 

The question is typical of many that have been 
put to Gandhiji since his release. Another friend 
who saw him some time after he left the Aga 
Palace posed to him the problem thus: “ There 
are two schools of thought amongst our youth today. 
One school holds and openly says that as a pro- 
gramme of action Ahimsa is played out. It has done 
its work which was to awaken the masses, and 
has set the stage for the final struggle for independ- 
ence. In this struggle force of arms cannot be 
excluded. The other school while professing belief 
in Ahimsa says that there is room for modification 
and further elaboration in its technique. They aver 
that the next phase of our struggle would be 
characterized by organized sabotage on an extensive 
scale.” Gandhiji questioned the statement tha t 
Sabotage could be part of the non-violent programme 
or that it was derivable from the principle of 
Ahimsa as he understood it. The friend however 
persisted that sabotage had come to stay whether 
one liked it or not. " Irresponsible prophesying 
leads to nowhere,” cut short Gandhiji. “ The real 
question is where we stand, what our attitude 
towards it is going to be.” 

The friend put before Gandhiji some of his doubts. 
Was destruction of Government property violence ? 
“You say that nobody has a right to destory ^any 
property not his own. If so, is not Government 
property mine? I hold it is mine and I may 
destroy it.” 

There is a double fallacy involved in your 
argument,” replied Gandhiji. In the first place, 
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conceding that Government property is national 
property — which today it is not — I may not destroy 
it because I am dissatisfied with the Government. 
But even a national Government will be unable to 
carry on for a day if everybody claimed the right 
to destroy bridges, communications, roads, etc., 
because he disapproved of some of its activities. 
Moreover, the evil resides ‘.not in bridges, roads, 
etc., which are inanimate objects but in men. It 
is the latter who need to be tackled. The destruction 
of bridges, etc., by means of explosives does not 
toiich this evil but only provokes a worse evil in 
the place of the one it seeks to end. “ I agree,” 
• rejoined the friend, “that the evil is wdthin ourselves, 
not in the bridge which can be used for a good 
purpose as well as an evil one. I also agree that 
its blowing up provokes counter violence of a 
worse type. But it may be necessary from a strategic 
point of view for the success of the movement and 
in order to prevent demoralization.” 

“ It is an old argument, ” replied Gandhiji. “ One 
used to hear it in old days in defence of terrorism. 
Sabotage is a form of violence. People have realized 
the futility of physical violence but some people 
apparently think that it may be successfully practised 
in its modified form as sabotage. It is my conviction 
that the whole mass of people would not have risen 
to the height of courage and fearlessness that they 
have but for the working of full non-violence. How 
it works we do not yet fully know. But the fact 
remains that under non-violence we have progressed 
from strength to strength even through our apparent 
failures and setbacks. On the other hand terrorism 
resulted in demoralization. Haste leads to waste.” 

“We have found,” rejoined the friend, “that a 
person who has had a schooling in violent activity 
comes nearer to true non-violence than one who has 
had no such experience.” 

“ That can be true only in the sense that having 
tried violence again and again he has realized its 
futility. That is all. Would you maintain also that 
a person who has had a taste of vice is nearer to 
virtue than the one who had none ? For, that is 
what your argument amounts to.” 

The discussion then turned upon secrecy. The 
friend in question argued that whilst individual 
secrecy created a fear complex and was therefore 
an evil, organized secrecy might be useful. “It is 
no secrecy if the person concerned is boldly prepared 
to face the consequences of his action. He resorts 
to secrecy in order to achieve his pbject. He can 
refuse to ;take any part in subsequent interrogations 
during his trial. He need not make a false statement.” 

But Gandhiji was adamant. “ No secret organi- 
zation, however big, could do any good. “ Secrecy 
aims at building a wall of protection round you. 
Ahimsa disdains all such protection. It functions in 
the open and in the face of odds, the heaviest 
conceivable. We have to organize for action a vast 
people that have been crushed under the heel of 
unspesikable tyranny for centuries. They cannot be 
organized by any other than open truthful means. I 
have grown up from youth to 76 years in abhorrence 


of secrecy. There must be no watering down 
of the ideal. Unless we cling to the formula in its 
fulness, we shall not make any headway. 

“ I know we have not always lived up to om 
ideal. There have been grave lapses. Had our instru- 
ments been less imperfect, we would have been nearer 
our goal. But in -spite of our temporizing with our 
ideal, non-violence has worked like a silent leaven 
among the dumb millions. That does not mean that 
we can afford to go on like this for ever. We 
cannot remain static. We must move forward or 
Vfe shall slide back.” 

“Are you of opinion then,” asked the friend, 
“that the August revolution caused a setback in 
the struggle for independence; that all the heroism 
and courage which our people showed in the course 
of it was useless ? ” 

“ No,” replied Gandhiji. “ I do not say that. In 
the historical process, the country will be found to 
have advanced towards freedom through every 
form of struggle, even through the August upheaval. 
All that I have said is that the progress would 
have been much greater if we had shown the non- 
violent bravery of my conception. In this sense the 
sabotage activity has retarded the country’s freedom. 
I have the highest admiration for the courage, patri- 
otism and spirit of self-sacrfice of people, say, like 
Jaiprakash Narain. But Jaiprakash cannot be my 
ideal. If I had to give a medal for heroism, it would go 
not to him hut to his wife who, though simple and 
unlearned in politics, typifies in her person the power 
of Satyagraha in its purest form before which even 
J^prakash has to bow. What I have said about the 
August upheaval is not by way of judgment upon 
the past — I have consistently refused to condemn 
it — but as a guidance for the future.” 

“ Our people,” said the friend finally, “ have 
faith in non-violence but they do not know how to 
make it dynamic. What is the reason for this 
failure?” 

“ By hammering away at it through painful 
years,” replied Gandhiji, “ people have begun to see 
that there is a potency in non-violence, but they 
have not seen it in all its fulness and beauty. If they 
had responded to all the steps that had to be taken 
for the effective organization ■ of non-violence and 
carried out in their fulness the various items of the 
eighteen-fold constructive programme, our movement 
would have taken us to our goal. But today our 
minds are confused because our faith in constructive 
work is so weak. I know, one must push forth 
undaunted by difficulties.” 

On the train to Madura, PyARELAL 
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HAiilJAJM Ti'i'iiiio 
{By A. V. Thakkar) 

1. True to tradition and policy the Harijan 
Sevak Sangh has, in spite of requests from friends, 
steadily refused to have any hand in recommending 
candidates to the Congress Parliamentary Board for 
seats reserved for the Scheduled Castes. The Sangh 
feels that by dabbling in politics it would only add 
to the existing caste rivalry. Constructive work 
including educational progress and the removal of 
all social disabilities is the Sangh’s sole concern. 

2. The wholly unjustifiable prejudice against 
allowing Harijans of Garhwal to carry theirbrides and 
bridegrooms on public roads in “Dola-Palki” still 
exists. It is gratifying, however, to note that recently 
magistrates have punished Caste Hindus for looting 
a Harijan marriage party by sentencing them in one 
case to six to eight months’ R. I. and fine and in 
another to a fine of Rs. 61.'- each. 

When cholera breaks out in Kathia wad villages, 
sweepers are often accused of causing it by using 
evil ‘mantras’ and roughly handled. Sometimes they 
have even to migrate to other villages until the 
epidemic subsides. 

In contrast to the above cruelty came the 
heartening news from there of interdining between 
Harijans and non-Harijans on the last Gandhi 
Jayanti. 

4. It is a pity that sweepers even in large towns 
are unorganized as a class and, therefore, exploited 
by the corporations. Going on strike is the only 
way by which they can get improvement in wages. 
It was only recently after a good deal of trouble 
in Calcutta that the pay of the sweepers was raised 
to Rs. 15/- p. m. In small towns and municipalities 
the wages are miserable: only Rs. 7/- in some places 
with a dearness allowance of from Rs. 2/- to Rs. 
5/- p. m. As for housing conditions, even in 
towns like Calcutta and Madras, ‘disgraceful’ is not 
a strong enough word. Inasmuch as a city “deserves 
a contented army of sanitary workers, the proper 
and rent-free housing of its servants should be the 
first charge on municipal finances, just as drainage. 
• 5. The Baghelkhand States are a part of India 
that is very little known. They are far from any 
railway iine and inhabited by very backward sections 
of the people. It was not until a year ago that any 
work of Harijan uplift was begun there by Professor 
R. K. Yarday of Indore with the help of 
Sjt. Avadh Bihari of Rewa. The Rulers of Nagand 
Mihiar and. Ajai Ghad have thrown open State 
temples to the Harijans and earmarked funds for 
uplift work among them. This is a welcome move in 
these backward areas. 

6. The education of Harijan girls being of primary 
importance, the starting of girls’ hostels everywhere 
is very necessary. Such exist in Dhulia (Maharashtra), 
Sabarmati (Gujarat), Madura and two other places 
in Tamil Nad, Devakottai and Trichy, Allahabad, 
Delhi, Bezwada, EUore and Guntur (Andhra), 
Calicut (Malabar) and in a few other places. All 
these get grants-in-aid from the centre. One such 
is being run by a Harijan girl herself in Guntu? 


^ 

meet this brave girl even sold a part of her own 
land. She needs the help of friends in Guntur in 
her endeavour. 

On the train to Madura, 2-2-’4o 

ARE WE GOING DOWN? 

(By M. K. Gandhi) 

“ Personal likes and dislikes, ambitions and 
jealousies should have no place in our organization- 
What therefore distresses me greatly is that 
dislike, hatred and vindictiveness in private life and 
even public speeches are becoming common among 
Congressmen and consequently indiscipline and 
hooliganism are increasing.” This extract is taken 
from a long letter from a friend. She even quotes 
instances and elaborates her thesis. But I have 
reproduced sufficient for my purpose. I wholeheartedly 
endorse every word of what she says. Though I do 
not read newspapers diligently, I feel that there is 
truth in her experience. Now that it seems that we 
arc coming into our own, the evils complained of 
ought to go and calmness, rigid discipline, co- 
operation and goodwill must take the place of 
passion, indiscipline and jealousies, public and private. 
Or else Swaraj machinery will crack and go to 
pieces and our future state may very well become 
worse than the present, bad and insufferable as it is. 
As I said in Mahishadal, the glow of Swaraj in 
action must be felt by the illiterate millions of India. 
They must feel the vital difference between the 
present autocratic and ordinance regime and the 
orderly democratic non-violent regime under Swaraj. 
I hug the hope that when real responsibility comes 
to the people and the dead weight of a foreign 
army of occupation is removed, we shall be natural, 
dignified and restrained. We are living just now 
in a state that is highly artificial and unnatural. 
The sooner we get out of it the better for us, the 
ruling power and the world. I can therefore only 
suggest to my friends and those who think like her, 
that they should rigidly carry out in practice what 
they think even though they be a handful. 

On the train to Madras, 

4-2-’46 

TO SUBSCRIBERS AND AGENTS 

Drafts and postal orders should be drawn in 
favour of The Manager, Harijan, and not of any 
individual, and postal orders should be made payable 
lat the Ahmedabad Post Office. 

No individual or organization or agent, except 
our own branches in Bombay (130, Princess Street), 
in Poona (29), Sadashiv Peth), in Surat (Kanpith 
Bazar) and in Rajkot (Sir Lakhajiraj Road) have been 
authorized to receive subscriptions on our behalf. 

Agents will please note that it is not open to 
them to charge more than the published price 
for copies of Harijan, and a breach of the rule will 
lead to the cancellation, of their agency. Purchasers 
are requested to co-operate by refusing to pay more 
than the published price, and to report to us if 
extra price is asked for. 

A specimen copy will be supplied on receipt of 
postal stamps worth three ajinas, MANAGER 
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ITS IMPLICATIONS 
(By M. K. Gandhi') 

The vast meeting at Paini under the shadow of 
the Temple was perfectly silent; there were no noises. 
I seized the occasion to give the audience the 
implications of removal of untouchability. It began 
with touch but it would be a wooden thing, if it 
merely ended there. A Brahmin may be a depraved 
man in spite of his learning. It would be prepos- 
terous to call him one. A Brahmin is he who knows 
Brahma. It is character, not occupation, that 
determines the man. The Bhangi is or should be on a 
par with the Brahmin in all social relations. There is 
no reason why he should not, other things being 
equal, occupy the chair which Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad occupies with distinction. I would be happy 
to see the day when a Bhangi, working as such, is 
in the Presidential chair. 

The ulcer of untouchability has gone so deep down 
that it seems to pervade our life. Hence the unreal 
differences : Brahpain and Non-Brahmin, provinces 
and provinces, religion and religion. Why should there 
be aU this poison smelling of untouchability ? Why 
should we not all be children of one Indian family 
and, further, of one human family ?' Are we not like 
branches of the same tree ? 

When untouchability is rooted out, these distinc- 
tions will vanish and no one will consider himself 
superior to any other. Naturally, exploitation too 
will cease and co-operation will be the order of 
the day. 

Having dealt with untouchability, I turned to 
the pilgrimage. There was fear of my being unable 
to negotiate the flight of over six hundred steps on a 
chair, if crowds of people insisted on accompanying 
me up the hill which was too small to accommodate 
them. I would be satisfied with doing darshan at 
the foot of the hill. Let not ’the people, however, 
think that I was guided by any belief in the potency 
of images of clay or precious metal. Idols became 
what the devotees made of or imputed to them. 
For me they had no potency whilst Harijans were 
prohibited from entering temples. I had passed by 
the famous Minakshi Temple in Madura more than 
once before and never cared to go inside it whilst the 
prohibition against the Harijans lasted. How could 
I, who claim to be a Bhangi, care to enter such 
temples ? Then, I was sure that the God of India 
was God living in the plains where the millions lived. 
How many could reach the Himalaya^ ? Many 
have gone and more could certainly go to Palnl, 
but the crores could not. I would be, as I am, one 
of them. 

I was sure too that my prayer at the foot of 
the hill would be heard more than that of some 
devotees in the temple itself. God knew and cared 
tor the hearts of men. Outward appearance 


was nothing to Him if it was not an expression 
of the inner. It was enough for me that the Hari- 
jans were as free as any other Hindu to enter the 
Paini temple for the purpose of worship. 

Nevertheless the millions who were assured that 
I would have darshan of the image itself would 
not understand this message and might feel that 
some calamity would descend upon the country, if 
I could not go up the hill. Their silence at the 
meeting encouraged the hope that I might be able 
to go through the advertised programme. 

The speech was delivered at nearly 6 p. m.. But 
at 8 p. m. I found that I was able to negotiate 
the hill, and though there was a large crowd at 
the entrance none insisted on joining while Rajaji 
and I were being taken up the hill in chairs. Thus 
happily did the pilgrimage come to a successful end. 

One swallow does not make summer. No legitimate 
inference can be drawn from this incident. However, 
I cannot help cherishing fhe fond hope that it augurs 
well for India under Swaraj, Home Rule or Inde- 
pendence, by whatever name one may choose to 
call the thing. 

Perhaps this article is the proper place for 
recording my thanks to the South Indian Railway 
and the staff for their considering no trouble too 
great for making the journey as little tiresome as 
it was possible for it to be under the circumstances. 
On the train to Madras from Paini, 

4-2-’46 

HOMAGE 

“ Oh I for the touch of a vanished hand. 

And the sound of a voice that is still.” 

I can well understand how hard it will be for 
readers of “ Harijan ” to reconcile themselves to 
the absence of columns penned weekly by its late 
beloved Editor. But to those of us who had seen 
at close quarters with what single-eyed devotion 
he served his master’s cause, the absence of M. D., 
always keenly felt, is today a most poignant grief. 

My close contact with him began when circum- 
stances’ at long last permitted me to throw in my 
lot with Bapu. The memory of work with him, of 
lessons learnt from him and the firm friendship 
formed will ever be a priceless treasure. Noble of 
mien, noble in bearing and nobler still in chil^acter 
is the bare truth about Mahadev. A man of irre- 
sistible charm, with a highly sensitive nature he 
was quick to respond to affection, full of sympathy 
and understanding and of superb generosity. But 
what drew one to him and elicited one’s admiration 
even more than his lovable nature and outstanding 
ability was his utter humility. No wonder that early 
in life a man of his calibre was drawn- to lay his 
all at the feet of one whom he served with 
unflinching loyalty to the end. 

May we, who try to help Bapu, be granted, in 
however small measure, the deep understanding 
and unerring interpretation of his way of life that 
was Mahadev’s priceless possession and which added 
so much to the world- wide appreciation of and 
love for ‘ Harijan ’. 

On, the train to Madura, A. K, 

2nd February, '46 
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HINDUSTANI ' 

( By M.. K. Gandhi ) 

How can any Indian really be averse to 
Hindustani ? Lovers of Sanskritised Hindi are, 
howeTer, afraid that Hindustani will hurt Hindi 
and likewise lovers of Persianised Urdu fear hurt 
to Urdu. These fears are futile. No language can 
spread through mere propaganda. If it had been so 
“ Esperanto ” would have found a place amongst 
the populace in the West. They failed because in such 
a matter the enthusiasm of only a few cannot succeed. 
The language of a people who produce hard workers, 
literary experts, businessmen and enterprising 
persons spreads and is enriched. It is ours to make 
the effort in that direction. 

Only that language which the people of a 
country will themselves adopt can become national. 
However virile the English language may be, it can 
never become the language of the masses of India. 
If the British regime were to be ’ permanent it 
would continue to be the official language of their 
Indian officials and because education would be in , 
their hands provincial languages would suffer. 
The late Lokamanya once said that the British 
had done a service to the provincial languages. This is 
true to some extent. But it was not their business 
to encourage them nor could they in reality do so. 
That work belongs to the people and their leaders. 
If the English-educated neglect as they have done 
and even now continue, as some do, to be ignorant of 
their mother tongue, linguistic starvation will abide. 

We are today certain that the British Raj carmot 
remain for ever. They say and we believe that it 
will go even this year; Then there can be no national 
language for us other than Hindustani. Today 
there are two forms of this language, Hindi and 
Urdu, the former written in Nagari and the latter ^ 
in Urdu script. One is fed by Sanskrit, the other 
by Persian and Arabic. Today, therefore, both must 
remain. But Hindustani will be a mixture of these. 
What shape it will take in the future none can say 
nor need we know. Twenty three crores out of 
thirty speak Hindustani. This number must have 
increased pari passu with the population. Obviously 
in this lies the national language. 

. There ought to be no quarrel between the two 
sisters Hindi and Urdu. The rivalry is with English. 
This struggle itself means much labour. The rise of 
Hindustani will also give an impetus to the provin- 
cial languages because it is the language of the 
masses, not of a handful of officials. 

It •was for the propaganda of the national 
language that I went recently to the South. The 
name Hindi used there up-till-now has been changed 
to Hindustani. During the last few months several 
persons have been learning both the scripts and have 
obtained certificates. In the South too the diffi- 
culty is not about the two scripts but in regard 
to English. We may not blame the official world 
for this. The fault lies in us. It is we who are 
infatuated with English. I found this disease even 
in Hindustani Nagar. But I hope that the illusion 
will now disappear, A good deal has been dope iq 


the South but much still remains if we have to 
reach the desired goal. 

5-2-’46 

THE LESSON OF MADURA 

CBy M. K. Gandhi') 

The crowd in Madura could not have been less 
than five lacs and may have been even six. Human 
faces were to be seen as far as the horizon. It 
was a veritable sea of human faces. The long route 
to the race course was lined by people who were 
all to swell the crowd in the prayer ground. They 
must push on as much as they could. I doubt if the 
people on the fringe could even see me, much 
less hear me or any one else, even though loud 
speaker arrangements were good and the rostrum 
high enough. The volunteers were not used to manage 
such vast crowds. People had come from distant 
villages where the Congressmen had not worked 
habitually, if at all. Such being the case the din 
and noise and jostle were unavoidable. And then 
the crowd had to deal with a Satyagrahi in me. 
But my Satyagraha for the first time failed. The 
people’s was bound to fail. They showed the 
greatest forbearance whilst I was passive. The 
vast multitude in front of me and on either side 
sat noiseless and motionless, inspite of the pressure 
from behind. But the jostling and noise from behind 
the rostrum continued unabated. I therefore cleared 
the dais and asked the women members of my party 
to go. Only Rajaji, Kanu Gandhi and Ramkrishna Bajaj 
remained. The latter said the way was clear, 
but as I appeared the people became restive. I 
addressed the people in front and at the sides and 
pleaded with them to go away as I did not propose 
to speak. They remained silent but would not leave. 
So I thought I would rest where I was for the 
night till the crowd had either dispersed or made 
a way for me. Kanu Gandhi the tempter came 
again and said the people would make a passage 
and let me go. The car would wait for me at a 
distance from the crowd. In • a weak moment I 
yielded. I went down the few steps of the impro- 
vised strong ladder only to meet the same pressing 
and noisy crowd as before, though considerably 
thinned. It was not a' safe passage through a 
noiseless, disciplined crowd for which I was pleading 
and waiting. It was neither a mischievous 
crowd. Making noise and pressing forward towards 
the idol was the only way of expressing their love 
■ towards it. Here was a living idol made of the 
same clay as they. And this idol could not and 
would not appreciate their loud demonstration. But 
I proved an impatient and inefficient teacher. Had 
I waited, I believe this particular crowd would 
have learnt the value of silent and knowing 
love, probably of discipline requisite for 
Swaraj. I shall know much better next time if 
such ever comes. Any way it is legitimate to ask 
whether the exemplary behaviour at Palni was a 
result of the imperfect lesson of the previous night 
at Madura. In any case, no blame attaches to 
anybody in the drama and nobody has any cau§e 
for shame. 

Eq youLp to WafdEa, 5-2-’46 
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aANDHUrS IDEAL OP A PRIVATE 
SECRETARY 

I 

The term ‘ Private Secretary ’ in connection 
with Gandhiji is somewhat of a misnomer as he has 
nothing private nor secret from which indeed the 
word ‘ Secretary ’ is derived. Private Secretaryship 
under him is, in a sense, sui generis. In the popular 
imagination ‘ Private Secretary ’, especially in its 
political association, carries with it a glamour, a 
suggestion of prestige and influence. Permanent 
under-secretaries of departments, for instance, are 
known to wield power which makes them a force 
to be reckoned with, while secretaryship to powerful 
political chiefs is often coveted as a stepping stone 
to a public career and office, maybe in succession 
to the Chief himself. In the case of Gandhiji, 
however, all this is reversed. His ideal secretary 
must have no interest save how best to serve his 
master’s ideals. He must turn his back on name 
and fame and all those glittering prizes of life which 
thfe average man covets. He must efface himself 
completely, merge himself in -the master without, 
however, losing his personality. He must become, 
in short, his alter ego — autonomous but in perfect 
unison with him. This is the central requirement; 
all others flow from it as corollaries. 

During the Second Round Table Conference in 
London a young secretary in India Office, who had 
come very close to us, once assured us in a 
confiding mood of his good offices with the then 
Under Secretary of State Lord Peel whenever 
necessary. i“You know the influence private 
secretaries wield,” he added with a wink. We told 
him that we were an exception, we were only 
hammals (coolies). “I am another”, he quickly 
parried, and we all had a hearty laugh. 

Gandhiji has variously described himself as a 
scavenger, spinner, weaver and agriculturist. His 
secretary has therefore to be an understudy in all 
these. Gandhiji claims to be only the first servant of 
the nation. He expects his secretary to consider him- 
self to be the servant of the least. Mere intellectual 
-brilliance counts for very little in his eyes, but 
passion for truth, rectitude and a sincere striving for 
the ideals for which he stands means everything to 
him. Work of any kind under him is a discipline 
and apprenticeship in life and secretaryship is no 
exception. His secretary must be ready to perform 
the meanest task that may come his way 
with as much willingness, diligence, concentration 
and care as the biggest. The tasks may range from 
cooking, washing of clothes, cleaning of latrines or 
tending the sick to running a big daily newspaper, 
ansv/cring awkward questions from none too friendlj^ 
and persistent correspondents, reproducing from 
memory notes .of an important conversation or 
interview or negotiating an interview with the 
Viceroy or his officials. The late Shri Desai acquitted 
himself equally creditably in each and all of them. 
But it was in the former that his apprenticeship 
with Gan^iji really began and Gandhiji used often 
to remark in later years that his brilliant success 
in the latter was due to his schooling in the former. 


The first thing that a secretary of Gandhiji has 
to learn is the importance of being punctilious and 
exact in little things. Nothing must be done in a 
slipshod or slovenly manner, be it ever so insignifi- 
cant. Even in a hastily scribbled note all the t’s 
must be crossed and i’s dotted. To post even [an 
ordinary postcard without revision he regards as 
inexcusable. To try to excuse yourself on the score 
of pressure of work or lack of time is. only to 
accuse yourself, and heaven help the unfortunate 
who lands himself in that unenviable position I He 
insists upon thoroughness and- precision in every- 
thing. Even a short reply to a casual correspondent 
must show a close study and grasp of the matter 
dealt with. 

His secretary must not await instructions, he 
must be able to anticipate them. In other words, 
he must be able to think and act independently of 
him, and in a measure to replace him. In 1921, the 
late Pt. Motilal Nehru asked Gandhiji to send some 
one, preferably Shri Desai, to take charge of the 
‘Independent’ after the late Shri George Joseph 
whose arrest was expected. It was a great wrench 
for Shri Desai to be away from Gandhiji. “Why can’t 
you send P. ?”, he pleaded. “Don’t you see, I can’t 
deprive Lalaji ( Lala Lajpatrai ) of P.’s services ? 
He is his right hand man”, replied Gandhiji. “And 
I ? ”, protested Shri Desai. “ You, I want to culti- 
vate as my brain ”, rejoined Gandhiji and worthily 
did Shri Desai answer that expectation. 

Assisting in correspondence or other desk work, 
as I have already remarked, occupies a very small 
space in Gandhiji’s conception of secretarial work. 
His secretary must be able to interpret him arid 
propagate his ideals and this demands that he 
should have realized those ideals in his own person. 
Take, for instance, the multitude of activities which 
Gandhiji is conducting e. g. Khadi, Village Indu- 
stries, Harijan service, basic education, cow 

service and, last but not the least, the 

Ashram. In order to be of real help to 
him, his secretary must not only have theoretical 
knowledge of all these but must in a measure identify 
himself with these in practice. Thus, the late 
Shri Mahadev Desai had a passion for spinning, 
particularly spinning on takli and the stamp of his 
interest could be seen in the columns of ‘ Young - 
India ’ and ‘ Harijan ’. Those who saw him issue 
forth at the head of the bucket-and-broom bri- 
■ gade from Maganwadi, day after day and week 
after week, in the midst of heavy pressure of work, 
could understand his passionate advocacy of the 
cause of Harijans and Village uplift in Gandhiji’s 
weeklies. Not only did it enable him to present 
Gandhiji’s ideas on these subjects with force and 
conviction through his writings, but his personal 
example fired workers with a passion for these 
branches of Gandhiji’s activities. 

Gandhiji is a very exacting task-master. “ Therein 
fail not” is his motto. Whenever he has assigned 
a task to you, difficulties in the way are never 
accepted as an excuse for failing to perform it. You 
l}sve to foresee and be prepared for all emergencies. 
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Thus, the late Shri Desai often carried candles with 
him during railway journeys to enable him to work 
at night in case there -were no lights in the ‘compart- 
ment (as at times it happened in those early days 
in Bihar), or the lights failed. Once he actually had 
to do the writing for ‘ Young India ’ by getting 
into the lavatory of pandhiji’s second class compart- 
ment. Lights in Gandhiji’s compartment had to be 
put out at bed time to enable Gandhiji to go to 
sleep and the balance of the matter had to be made 
up and posted by a particular time. When Gandhiji 
visited the lavatory in the middle of the night, he 
was surprised to find the two of us already in 
possession — our papers spread out on the floor. We 
got a scolding but the writing was finished and 
posted at the right station so as to reach Ahme- 
dabad in time for the next weekly issue of ‘ Young 
India ’. During the twentythree years that he was 
associated with Gandhiji, in conducting his various 
weeklies ( and this included visits to Burma, Ceylon, 
and England ), I do not remember a single occasion 
when the publication of any of them was held up 
or delayed owing to late arrival of matter. 

( To be Continued ) P. 

A Model 

[ Shri Thakkar Bapa sends the following account 
of Dr. Gurubatham’s work in Shantipuram, Chittur 
District. P. ] 

“Dr. Gurubatham is a medical man who has 
specialized in eye diseases. Up till a few months ago 
he was practising in Coimbatore and "Vellore and 
has a reputation for cataract operations. He has, 
however, given up his lucrative practice and decided 
to settle down in a rural area. His estate of 6o acres 
is on the banks of tire Palar river and he is now 
popularly known as the “ Palar Doctor”. He and his 
family are Christians in the best sense of the term. 
The eldest son is a graduate in agriculture. In spite 
of being a landlord, he tills the soil and works in the 
fields with the labourers. The doctor too has taken to 
farming. In addition he is a carpenter and blacfe^ith. 
He has sheep and poultry as well as a good dairy. In 
fact there is no aspect of village life in which he does 
not take interest. , 

He has built a simple home for himself and his wife. 
There is a guest-house too which is, at the moment, 
being used for in-patients. In addition to dispensing 
medicines he performs urgent operations. But his main 
object is to serve .the villagers in every way. Both 
lus second son and. daughter are studying' medicine 
and Dr. Gurubatham- hopes they will step into his shoes. 
He has a school ’ where 30 children are receiving 
instruction. He is anxious lo turn this into a basic school. 
He is fighting against untouchability. He will not allow 
his date palms to be tapped in the sure hope that when 
the new government comes there will be prohibition 
and the trees will yield ‘gur' instead of toddy. Labour- 
ers and artisans are being paid a higher wage by him 
than the 3 or 4 annas which they usually earn. 

Dr. Gurubatham has been working in villages off and 
on for six years. He has found it an uphill task but is 
certain of success, He hopes to make Shantipuram the 


Sevagram of the South where workers may be trained 
to build up village life in his province.” 

NON-A^IOLENCE AND MOLESTATION 
OF WOMEN 

On the night of 29th December 1945, Gandhiji 
met about 200 men and women of Mahishadal and 
the nearabout villages. They included local workers 
and victims of police and military atrocities during 
the 1942 upheaval. Gandhiji invited questions. The 
first question was whether they were expected to 
remain non-violent even in the face of their women 
being dishonoured. They believed in suffering for 
Swaraj. They believed that any departure from 
non-violence would delay the coming of Swaraj. 
Then, what could they do in cases of molestation 
of their womenfolk? 

Gandhiji replied that he had been asked the 
same question in 1920 and 1921 and he could only 
repeat the reply which he gave then. The question 
betrayed ignorance of non-violence and also of 
Swaraj of his conception. He did not want Swaraj 
at the cost of women’s honour. If what passed as 
non-violence did not enable them to protect the 
honour of women or if it did not enable the women 
to protect their own honour, it was not non- 
violence. “Believe me, it is something quite 
different,” and he described what he had written in 
“Hind Swaraj ” in 1909. The reader should read the 
argument on pages 44 to 51 of the Navajivan Press 
edition. Gandhiji observed that experience had 
added force to the argument. “After all who pro- 
tected Sita from Ravan ? The Poet tells us that 
her purity was such that Ravan dared not compass 
his end without her consent.” 

He warned them in the end that if anybody 
came to him with the plea that they could not 
protect the honour of their womenfolk because 
they had taken the vow of non-violence, he would 
give them no quarter. Non-violence should never 
be used as a shield for cowardice. It was a weapon 
of the brave. He would rather they died fighting 
violently than became helpless witnesses to such 
atrocities. A truly non-violent man would never 
live to tell the tale of such atrocities^ He would 
have laid down his life on the spot in non-violent 
resistance. 

In this connection I am reminded of Gandhiji’s 
Frontier tour where the Khudai Khidmatgars had 
asked him the same question. “ What if the miscreant 
does not kill you but ties you up instead and gags 
you so that you are forced to be a silent witness 
of his misdeed,” they had asked after hearing his 
reply which was practically the same as he gave to 
the people at Mahishadal. “ I will struggle,” he had 
replied, “ so that I will either break the bonds or 
J>reak myself in the effort. In no case wiU I remain 
a helpless witness. When that intensity of feeling is 
there God will come to your aid and somehow or 
other spare you the agony of being a living witness 
to such a deed.” 

Mahishadal, S. N. 

Saturday, 29-12-’45 
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Notes 

‘Harijan’ Revived 

Why is “ Harijan ” revived ? This question may 
have occurred to many as it has to me. I may tell 
the reader that no special effort was made for its 
revival. An application for the removal of the ban 
was made on 3-12-’45 and the ban was removed on 
10-l-’46. Many readers, including English and 
American, had all along felt a void and they began 
to feel it more after the defeat of the Fascist 
Powers. The reason for the feeling was obvious. 
They wanted my reaction, in terms of Truth and 
Non-violence, to the various events happening in 
India, if not in the world. I wished to satisfy this 
desire. 

There have been cataclysmic changes in the 
world. Do I still adhere to my faith in truth and 
non-violence ? Has not the atom bomb exploded 
that faith ? Not only has it not done so but it has 
clearly demonstrated to me that the twins constitute 
the mightiest force in the world. Before it the atom 
bomb is of no effect. The two opposing forces are 
wholly different in kind, the one moral and spiritual, 
the other physical and material. The one is infinitely 
superior to the other which by its very nature has 
an end. The force of the spirit is ever progressive 
and endless. Its full expression makes it unconquer- 
able in the world. In saying this I know that I 
have said nothing new. I merely bear witness to the 
fact. What is more, that force resides in everybody, 
man, woman and child, irrespective of the colour 
of the skin. Only in many it Jlies dormant, but it is 
capable of being awakened by judicious training. • 

It is further to be observed that without 
the recognition of this truth and due effort to 
realize it, there is no escape from self-destruction. 
The remedy lies in every individual training himself 
for self-expression in every walk of life, irrespective 
of response by the neighbours. “ Harijan ” will 
attempt from week to week to stand up for this 
truth and illustrate it. 

On way to Madura, M. K.' G. 

' 2-2-’46 

Nature Cure Clinic 

Readers are aware that I have become co-trustees 
with Shree Jehangir Patel and with Dr. Dinshah 
Mehta in his clinic at Poona. A condition of the 
trust is that from January 1st. this year the clinic 
should become a clinic for the poor instead of for 
the rich. The conception was mine but owing to 
my absence on tour the condition has not been 
wholly fulfilled. I am hoping to go to Poona this 
month, however, and trust I shall be able to do 
some work in this connection. My fervent hope is 
that rich patients will, if they come, pay to their 
fullest capacity and yet live in the same wards as 
the poor. I believe that by doing so they will derive 
more benefit from henceforth. Those unwilling to 
abide by this condition need not trouble to go to 
the clinic. This rule is necessary. 


In addition to treatment for their ailments, 
poor patients will also be taught how to live healthy 
hves. It is a common belief today that nature cure 
is expensive, more so than Ayurvedic or allopathic. 

If this is proved to be true I shall have to admit 
failure. But I believe that the opposite is true and 
my experience also bears out the belief. It is the 
duty 'of a nature cure doctof not only to look after 
the body but also pay attention to and prescribe for 
the soul of a patient. The best prescription for 
the soul is of course Ramanama (God’s name). I 
cannot today go into the meaning of and method 
of applying Ramanama. I will only say that the 
poor do not stand in need of much medicine. They 
die uncared for as it is. Their ignorance makes 
them blind to what nature teaches us. If the Poona 
experiment succeeds. Dr. Dinshah Mehta’s dream 
of a nature cure university will come true. 

Help of India’s true nature cure doctors is 
needed in this great work for the country. There 
can be no question of making money in it. The 
need is for those who are filled with the spirit of 
service to the poor and only with a sufficient 
number of such doctors can the work progress. 
The mere title of a doctor is no criterion; a 
real doctor is he who is a true servant. Those 
who have experience and knowledge and arc anxious 
to serve may write with a list of their qualifica- 
tions. No replies will be given to those whose 
qualifications are not upto standard. 

Readers will please note that work has increased ’ 
with the revival of ‘ Harijan ’. There will, therefore,, 
be very little scope for replying to individual letters. , 
On train to Wardha, M. K. G,' 

5-2-’46 

(Translated from Hindustani) ' 

For Past Subscribers 

Those subscribers who did not ask for a refund 
of the balance of their subscriptions on the suspension 
of ‘ Harijan ’ have a. right to ' the delivery of 
‘^rijan’ for the balance due to them, provided 
their present addresses arc traceable. Those, therefore, 
who have changed their addresses should notify 
the change to the Manager. J. DesAI 
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SOME LABOUR QUESTIONS 
• ■ ■ (By.ivf. K. GaltdhO . 

During tiie pilgrimage to Mad^ and Palm the 
' fallowing document signed by • 259 persons was 
Banded to me at a tremendously large meeting of 
labourers at Golden Rock : 

“We the workers of the S. I. Ry. beg to place 
before you some of our major problems with a view 
to get your support. 

"Nearly 264,000 workers are going to be 
reh-enched all over the Railways. In S. I. Ry. alone 

10.000 will be retrenched* and till now more than 

2.000 have been discharged. The Government contem- 
plate absorption of ex-service men in place of 
Railwaymen, thus putting us against the ex-soldiers. 

■ "We have been demanding a minimum living 
wage of Rs. 30/- per mensem- At present the 
■ lowest wage is Rs. 8/- to Rs. 15/- and a majority 
of us receive less than Rs. 18/- per mensem. 

"Out of 42,000 Railway employees only 8,000 
are provided with quarters, of which the majority are 
infested with insanitary conditions, and are without 
proper ventilation. 

" You may be aware of the decision of the All 
India Railwaymen's Federation demanding adjudication 
or a court of enquiry if they refuse to redress our 
grievances and accepithe suggestions. The suggestions 
were intended for improvements in the Railway system 
and the condition of the employees. For your reference 
we are giving below the sixteen suggestions for- 
warded to the Railway Board and the Government 
by the Federation, 

1. Reduction of work to 40 hours per week as 
a first step and farther to 40 hours per week for 
all the staff including running staff without fell in 
wages. 

2. Introduction of weekly calendar days off for 
all ihe Railwaymen. 

3. Leave reserves to be increased to 25%. 

4. Reduction of rail length for Engineering 
gangmen. 

. r • 5^ Extension of leave facilities to daily rated 

and inferior service staff on a par with subordinates. 

6. All the work now done through contract 
labour should be taken over departnentally, 

7. Reduction of mileage for overhaul of loco- 
motives, wagons and carriages. 

8. Expansion of workshop production namely 
construction of boilers, engine parts etc.. 

■ 9. Manufacture of locomotives, carriages and 

wagons' in the Indian Railway workshops. 


10. Rebuilding of third class carriages so as 
to provide better facilities for passengers siidi as 
oaih rocniSj fans, .and .sleeping • accommodation' for 
long distance -travel etc.. - • 

• ..Ih Reopening all the- lines that were dbaed 
and the restoration, of all. the trains sto/ipeid * duffeg 
the j>eriod of war and further expansion of services 
to meet the needs of the public. ' ' ■ 

12. A programme of house building With a 
view to provide decent houses for all Railwaymen. 

13. Construction of new lines to suit the needs 
of the countjy. 

14. Laying down of double tracks wherever 
necessary, 

15. Introduction of Rail Motor transport' to the 
distant towns and villages wjiere railways cannot reach. 

. .16. R. A. F. workshops now controlled by 
Railways to be maintained and. extended, to .serve 
the needs of aviation, 

"in the demand of ours for full work) living 
wages, proper housing facilities etc., we request you 
to support us and give a lead in the matter to the 
country and force the Railway Board to accept the 
same and save thousands of Railwaymen -and others 
from unemployment, misery and poverty." 

If tlie workers are to be retrenched in order to 
make room, as alleged in the letter, for cx-soidiers, 
it is, in my opinion, doubly wrong. Wrong for the 
ex-soldiers in that they will be favoured _ apd a 
soldier who accepts favoured treatment is no soldier. 
The second •wrong will ..be to the men to be 
retrenched who, fox no fault of their own, wUl be 
thrown out of employment. If •will not -db'jto say 
they were temporary hands. The State h:as '& .:l^d 
work for all unemployed persons. .T/,, 

Coming to the Railwaymen’s demands, .-items Nos. 
1-9 and No. 12 fall, in my opinion, within tlie , Sphere 
of labour, but whether they arc reasonable 'or not 
cannot be said without hearing the Railway Autho- 
rities’ side. They should be referred to arbitration. 
They cannot be made a subject of strike, before the 
process of arbitration has been gone throuigI|.i Any 
lightning strike ■ is a form of, dictation - which is 
dangerous. 

Items Nos. 10, 11 and 13-16 cannot legitimately 
be demanded by labourers. They' arc passengers’ 
grievances and passengers, i. e. the public, can take 
them up. 

Item No. 10, 1 would consider quite' extrdvagant. 
By far the largest number of passengers . belong to 
the 3rd class and I have no doubt -they, deserve 
ptogressivcly better treatment, not the lat and 3ni 
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class. Railway cars of the not distant future will 
have no classes. Classless society is the ideal, not 
merely to bje aimed at but to be worked for and, 
in such society, there is no room, for classes or 
communities. Until that time is arrived at, 1st and 2nd 
class comforts should be standardized and lowered 
where necessary and all attention bestowed upon 
3rd class passengers. But I cannot visualize a time 
when 3rd class carriages, no matter how distant 
the journey may bej can carry bathing accommo- 
dadon for tens of thousands of travellers. What is 
required is’ proper bathing arrangements for 3rd 
class passengers at railway stations. 3rd class 
passengers 'are the most neglected in India. Railway 
cars and railway stations should be utilised for 
proper education of the public in sanitation and 
cleanliness. This is not the case today. And the 
quicker Hindu and Mohammedan tea or water 
distinctions disappear the better. Why should the 
State recognize these unnatural and irreligious 
distinctiotxs ? Those who consider themselves defiled 
by service' rendered by persons not belonging to 
their own persuasion may well be left to their own 
resources. 

The Association for Railway Passengers’ relief 
should certainly ventilate grievances before the 
authorities. Their main work should be to conduct 
sustained education among the passengers as to 
their own duty towards one another and about 
observing. laws of cleanliness and hygiene. 
Sevagram, 8-2-'46 

AND SO IT CAME OUT 

Despatching of matter for the ‘Harijan’ weeklies 
’’ always used to 'be a hit of an exciting adventure 
when Gandhiji used to be constantly on the move. 
It involved pouring over railway maps and endless 
columns of Bradshaw and the Indian Post and 
Telegraph Guide, checking up of train timings and 
tram connections, not to mention the exigencies of 
late' arrivals and erratic habits of certain trains. 
It naade some of Gandhiji’s staff fair experts in the 
arcana of Indian postal lore. For instance, Gandhiji 
could tell with exact precision the time the post 
' would take to be delivered at a particular place by 
the various alternative routes. Once in the course 
' of Gandhi-Ittvin negotiations a question arose as 
to whether a particular letter which Lord Irwin had 
addressed to Gandhiji had been despatched in time. 
Lord Irwin maintained that it must have been. “Then 
it ought to Have reached me before I left Bardoli,” 
replied Gandhiji. “You better make an inquiry in your 
office. There is bound to have been some despatching 
delay." And so in the end it proved to be. 

But aU his precision availed nothing this time 
. before the Vagaries of the ‘speci^r which brought 
us to Wardha from Madras. It was the European 
member from Madras, I think, w^ho once, in the 
course of ,a debate in the Central Assembly, compared 
the “spee4 ' and steadiness” of the Grand Trunk 
Express ^o.that of a “drunken caterpillar in the 
final stages of inebriety”. Well, Gandhiji’s special 
' train outdid tie record of Mr. F., E, James’’ Grand 
Jgj^tess, It waa scltedultd to reach Wardha at 5 p, ip,. 


The Bombay Mail left Wardha at 6.10 p. m.. Frpm 
Madras to Madura and Palni and back was a giddy 
whirl of distractions for Gandhiji and he did the 
biilk of his ■writing during the train journey to 
Wardha. We had counted upon posting part of the 
copy from Wardha. All of a sudden on the morning 
of the 5th Gandhiji called me. “Are we running to 
time?”, he asked. “There was an unnecessary forty 
minutes’ delay atBezwada and another atKazipet.” 

“It is true," I said. “Wc arc already two bouts 
behind time. The delay I am told was owing to the 
difficulty in clearing tiie crowds at the stations 
named.” 

“Let toe have a list of train stoppages at once',” 
he remarked. • “Let us see whether we carmot 
eliminate some of them to make up for the lost 
time.” I ran to the guard and explained to him 
the situation. 

“ Sorry, ” he replied. “ Only two more stoppages. 
One is the reversing station, the other the 
watering station. ” 

“ Then speed up till the boiler bursts,” I said 
laughing rather rueful^. 

“ Track restrictions within the Nizam’s Dominions 
don’t permit it, ” he replied. 

AU the same when he came to report to Gandhiji a 
few minutes later he solemnly promised to ‘try’ to 
take the train to Wardha in time. It was however 
clear that his offer was to be taken only in the 
Pickwickian sense. There were 238 mUes yet to be 
covered and even at the rate of 40 m. p. h. and 
• without any stoppage it would need six hours. By 
that time it would be 8' p. m.. So we gave up all 
further striving. Apparently the train staff took the 
cue from us and, what with the “ watering require- 
ments ” of the ever thirsty- engine and with other 
causes too abstruse for a layman to follow, the train 
arrived at Wardha at 11.45 at night. 

What was to be done ? Get the matter sent by 
air from Bombay? But the plane takes off from 
Bombay -before the arrival of the Bombay Mail 
these days. - “ Let us send copies of aU the articles 
to Bombay and get the first issue of the ‘Harijan’ 
weeklies, printed there,”, Gandhiji suggested, “I 
^once did like that in Phoenix in the case of ‘ Indian 
Opinion ’. 

“But what about ‘ despatch ? Wc have riot got 
the subscribers’ registers. ” So that was that. 

“ Let us try to send all articles including Hindu- 
stani and Gujarati by wire,” I suggested. 

“ Then put the Hindustani and Gujarati articles 
. in Roman script,,” ' 

I spent the whole of. the morning at this thankless 
task. (When.wiU out news agencies begin tb trans- 
mit press messages in Rashtrabhasha over the wires?) 
But, in the meantime Kanu Gandhi k^d a braintirave. 
“Send English. articles by wire and the rest by a 
special messenger. He will reach' there one day late 
but if the Harijan work begins earlier, the press 
will be able , to catch up with the rest. And ,so a 
special messenger wqs sent and the first ■ issue of 
the three weeklies was once more brought'' -out in 
time after all the misadvehture;, 

Sevagram, 9-3-’46 
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GANDHUrS STATEMENT 

Gandhiji has issued the following statement to 
the press: 

The food situation brought the Private Secretary 
to H. E. the Viceroy to me. I had many meetings 
and appointments up to a fairly long time. These 
I could not disregard and 1 do not know how to 
fly and hope I may never have to do so. Therefore, 
in reply to an imperative invitation from His 
Excellency, I asked that he should send me someone 
who could speak for him and so the P. S. V. came 
yesterday. Food situation alone brought him to me. 
Could I say something in order to lift the question 
out of the political arena and out of the general 
distrust of Government intentions and policy ? As 
the matter brooks no delay I give here the purport 
of what I said. So far as' the - Congress policy is 
concerned His Excellency should invite Maulana 
Sahib and if he cannot come ask *him to name his 
deputy. I personally feel that the present irrespon- 
sible executive should be immediately replaced by 
a responsible one chosen flom the elected members 
of the Central Legislature. I alsb personally feel 
that this responsibility shoold.be shouldered by 
the elected members of the Central Legislature 
irrespective of parties, for famine of cloth and 
food is common to the , millions ©f India. Whether 
the Government can accept ' the suggestion and 
whether the diflerent political parties that 
compose the Central Legislature consider it practi- 
cable or not is more than I can say. But this much 
I can say without fear of' contradiction. I have 
little doubt that if the mercantile community and 
the official world become honest, if. . only in face 
of the impending calamity, we are such a vast 
country that we can just tide oyer the difficulty 
even if no help comes from ffie outside world, which 
is itself groaning. Grain and cloth dealers must not 
hoard, must not speculate. Food should be grown 
on all ctiltivable areas wherever water is or is 
made available. Flower gardens should be used for 
growing food crops. This has been done during the 
period of war. The present is, in some respects, 
worse than the war period. Before we have eaten 
up the grain we have in stock we must economize 
like misers. All ceremonial functions should be 
stopped. Women can play the highest part in the 
alleviation of the preseht distress by economizing 
in their households. In nine tenths of our activity 
we can manage our daily affairs without the aid 
of the Government, whatever its colour may be. if 
only it will refrain from interfering with the people. 
Panic must be avoided at all costs. We must 
refuse to die before death actually takes toll and 
think of the skeletons of • India and the least 
little thing we may do to help, and all will be 
well with India. Let .us . not hypnotize ourselves 
into the belief that because we can indulge ourselves, 
our next-door neighbour can do likewise. Cloth 
famine, 1 know, is a mockery for, if only the 
Government and millowners wiU act honestly and 
intelligently, no one need go naked for want of 
cloth. We have cotton enough and idle hands enough 


and aVill enough to make in our villages all the 
cloth we need. 

Note : Readers will realize that as it was Gandhiji’s 
silence day his replies could only be given in 
writing. EDITOR 

PRESEEVATION OF CATTLE 

( By M, K. Gandhi ) 

The Goseva Sangh which has its headquarters 
in Wardha was the late Sbzi Jamnalalji’s last 
creation. He served the public cause in a variety 
of ways. For years money-making had ceased to be 
his main occupation. If he cared for money it was 
only with the object of financing public activities. 
Eleventh day of February was the fifth anniversary 
of his death, and his followers and comrades decided 
to celebrate this anniversary by bolding a meeting 
of friends and workers of the Goseva. Sangb. 

An bout before he died he was working for 
this cause. Gopuri where the meeting took place 
is his creation. His ashes rest there and the first 
meeting of the Sangb was also held . there. The 
name Goseva was chosen after careful thought. 
The sense of patronage contained in Goraksha was 
eliminated by the substitution of the ' word Seva. 
The Hindu believes in die cow ' as mother and 
indeed she is so. An American has described hex 
as the “Mother of Prosperity” and the description 
is correct. It is another matter that tihey eat beef 
in the West. They believe, at the same tune, that 
the cow occupies the highest place amongst those 
an imals which contribute to man’s comfort *and 
happiness. It is difficult, if not impossible, for an; 
Indian to think of man as being able to live 
without cow’s milk. 

Preservation of cattle is a vital paft of Goseva. 
It is a vital question for . India- And it is a tragedy 
that the country which worships the cow pays scant 
attention to her and her progeny. While we ipay 
not kill the cow we definitely torture' .her. Matters’ 
have reached such a sorry pass that ’today cattle, 
seem to have become a burden and’ people talk of ■ 
killing them off in order to lighten thiaload. 'What 
could one Jamnalalji do to battle against such odds? 
And now, even he is not among us. " . 

Speeches are not going to solve the problem. 
There is .urgent need for deep, study and the spirit 
of sacrifice. To amass money and dole, out charity 
docs not connote real business capacity. To know 
how to preserve cattle, to impart. ' this knowledge 
to the millions, to live up to thc.id.eal ones^ wd 
to spend money on this endeavour is rc^ b^sMess.' 
Today the opposite obtains. The rich amass'.iWcalCh 
somehow and salve their consciences by a 

paltry sum out of it towards the upkeep of 
by untrained persons and fancy that , tHeif[iiav6; 
acquired merit. Jamnalalji was well atWafc' Of. ihesib 
shortcomings and was working out a scheme, t6' 
overcome them. In the meanwhile,* death darned 
fiim. Perhaps even greater capacity ''.is nek^Hed to 
solve this immensely difficult problem than to 
obtain Swaraj. 

(From the Hindustani) 

Sevagram, 9^2-’46 ‘ 
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FAMINE OF GEAIN AND CLOTH 


. (By M. K. GandhO 

Duriog my wanderings in Bengal, Assam and 
Madras I heard tales of distress due to shortage 
of -food and cloth. Reports come to me from other 
patte - of In^a. They- support the same, tale. 
Dr.>’Rajen(kaprasad tells me that, the Government 
report- expressing fear of shortage of food immedi- 
ately doubled the market price. This is a bad agn. 
Such speculation should be a thing of the past. The 
merchantile community should be competent to 
curb such greed. Let them not add to the distress 
cauted .by the Government mistakes or incompe- 
tence. There are merchantile associations and cham- 
bers.- If they act patriotically, they can help most 
to provent panic and speculation. . 

■ It is -the fashion to blame nature for .famine. 
Scarci^^of -rain is by no means a, monopoly ..of. 
hidia. In-' other -countries, though people ..welcome 
rains they have made -themselves fairly independent 
of rainfall during a season or two. . Here, .Govern- 
ment have used themselves and the public to the idea 
that famines come when there is shortage of water- 
fall Had -the.- mind -been framed otherwise, they 
would have, made adequate provision for shortfalls. 
They only -tinkofed with the problem and naturally 
so. For,i the official world was taught to. think- no 
better. Ori^ality. there. could he none in a close 
monopoly organization like the Government of hidia. 
It is largest autocracy the world has imown. 
Democracy has been reserved only for Great Britain. 
And - when it rules and exploits millions belonging to 
other races, it becomes an unmitigated e-vil. It corrupts 
the whole island with the idea -that such exploitation 
is the ‘.best thing for an enlightened democracy to 
do. It would be well to remember this fundanjental 
fact, if 1 have correctly estimated it.. If we recognize 
this;- while dealing with the immediate-problem we 
shall-be- patient with the presept actors. There is no 
caU-herei.fbr patience with the evil. The distinction 
wfil -enable', us,*, the better to deal with the evil, 

' -Wevun^t then first put .our own house in order 
as-far as may.: be, and at .the same time demand 
frbfn.the foreign Government that since they mean 
what they say, let them at once .replace, the irres- 
ponsible- executive with elected and responsible 
meatfaers- from ,the Central Legislature, however 
^dmioand based only -on a limited franchise .it 
may be. -There is nothing to prevent the Viceroy 
horn doing this today. I do not propose to answer 
the difficidtics in anticipation. *’ Where there’s a 
wiU, ttiere’s.a way.” This one act will restore con- 
fidence and allay panic. 

” Grow more food ” was not a bad cry during 
the war. It is .a greater necessity now. This can be 
best done only, by a national executive. Even its 
• mistakes will libt loom so large as those of a nomi- 


nated executive, however able the latter may be. 
As it is, even their ability and integrity arc in ■ 
question — rightly so or wrongly is beside the point 
in this connection. Everythmg possible should be 
done to draw water from the bowels of the earth. 
There is talent enough in this country for the pur- 
pose. Provincial selfishness should give place to the 
national want. . 

In addition to, not in the place of these measures, 
grain should be imported from wherever it can 
be had. 

Cloth famine can and ought to be averted .by 
telling the millions to spin and weave in their own 
villages, the State supplying thefn with cotton 
where it is not grown or available and with the. 
simple instruriients of production on hire or long- 
term purchase. The A. 1. S. A., with its seasoned 
workers’ should he summoned to render assistance 
and guidance. This will take a few months, if the 
work is taken up in earnest. Indigenous mills will 
be called upon to assist this national process .by a 
wise distribution of their cloth in cities and' villages? 
while the transition -process is going on. Argumenta- 
tion -bn the capacity of mills to simply &11 the cloth 
required shopld- cease -in face of the calamity which 
is existent and daily growing in intensity. -.Mills can- 
not find employment for the millions, of imemployed 
villagers. The educative value of the charkha is not 
to be surpassed. But for the spell .of hypnotism 
which rules our minds today, we shall. all realize 
this obvious truth; set ourselves working out the 
concrete -proposition and thereby restore confidence 
to the millions afid may be . even to the world 
which has neither enough food nor cloth. , - 
Sevagram, 10-2-’46 . , ' ' . . 

QUESTION BpX • ■ 

(By M. K. GandhO \ \ 

Q. While in Conversation or doing brain '’work 
or when one is suddenly worried, ' can one recite 
Ramtum (the name of God) in one’s heart? Do 
people do so at such times and, if so, how ? 

A. Experience shows that man can do so at any 
time, even in sleep, provided Ramnatn is enslurined 
in. his heart. If the taking of the name has become 
a habit, its recitation through the heart, becomes' as 
natural as the heart beat. Otherwise, Ramnatn is a 
mere mechanical performance or at .best haS touedied 
the heart only on the surface. When Rainnam' has 
established its dominion over the heart, the" gjae^ibn 
of vocal recitation does not arise. Because' then it 
transcends speech. But it may well be' held tbat 
persons who have attained this state are few and 
far betweeri. / . 

There is ho doubt whatsoever that Ramnatn 
contains all the power that is attributed to it. No 
one can, by mete wishing, enshrine Ramndm in 
his heart. Untiring effort is required as also patience. 
What an amount of labour and patierice hkve been 
lavished by men to acquire tbe non-existent 
philosopher’s stone ? Surely, God’s name is ' of 
infinitely richer yriue and riways existent. 

Q. Is it necessary for the mind to go through 
diffeient stages of .. progress ( including collapse ) 
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before it attains absolute calm ? Why is it that 
even when one is awake and quite calm one’s mind 
is often disturbed as in a dream ? Why do such 
things as one has neither felt nor seen in real life 
intrude Into one’s conscious or sub-conscious mind? 

A. Before attaining perfect calm it is essential 
for almost everyone to go through stages of progress. 
I use the word “almost” advisedly. It excludes those 
who have made consistent effort in a previous 
existence but without complete success and who will 
not, therefore, have to pass through purgatory in this 
life. When the apparently calm mind is disturbed 
^s if by dreams it means that the calm is outward 
and not inward. What does not appear to have any 
relation to one’s life’s experience and yet disturbs 
shows, in my opinion, that there are many things 
which have associations but of which one has no 
recollection. 

Q. Is it harmful if, owing to stress or exigencies 
of work, one is unable .to carry out daily devotions 
in the prescribed manner? Which of the two should 
be given, preference?" Service or the rosary? 

A. Whatever the exigencies of service or 
advetse' circumstances may be, Ramnam must not 
cea§e.- The outward form will vary according to the 
occasion.' The absence of the rosary .does not 
interrupt Ramnam which has found an abiding 
place in the heart. Sevagram, 9-2-146 
(From the Hindustani) 

THE LUEE OF LEGISLATURES 

CBy M, K- Gandhi ) 

I ^lieve that spine Congressmen ought to seek 
election in the legislatures 'or- other elected" bodies. 
Irt'ther’past'I did-’not hold this view. I had hoped 
that thfe'^boycott of legislatures would be complete. 
That" w&' hot to be. Moreover, times'havfe changed. 
Swarai]" seems to be ne?r. Under the circumstances 
it is necessary that Congress should contest every 
seat in the legislatures. The attraction should never 
be the honour that a seat in a legislature is said 
to give. The desire and opportunity for service 
can^e the only incentive for a Congre^man. Congress 
should have, and has, such prestige that a Congress 
candidate is irresistible even where a particular seat 
is contested. Moreover, those that are not selected 
by .^e Board should not feel hurt. On the contrary 
thp^' should feel happy that they are left free to 
tend^ more useful service. But the painful fact is 
that. those who arc not selccte4 .by the Board do 
fee! hurt. ' " 

'The' Congress "should not have to spend money 
oa the elections. Nominees of a popular organization 
should be elected without any effort on the latter’s 
part. Conveyance arrangements for poor voters 
should be made. ‘by their well-to-do neighbours. 
For instjuice, .if the voters from X have to go to Y, 
the railway far^ from X to Y for the poor voters 
should be paid b'y the well-to-do people of X. That 
is the distinguishing feature of a well organized, 
non-violent, popular organization. An organization 
which looks to money for everything can" never 
serve the masses. If money could bring success in a 
popular contest, the British Government which can 
and does spend most lavishly should be the most 


popular body in India. The facts are that even 
Government servants drawing fat salaries do not, in 
their heart of hearts, want the British Government. 

Let us examine the utility value of legislatures. 
The legislatures can expose the Government, but 
that is the least service. He who can tell the 
people why they become victims of the Government 
in spite of knowing its faults and can teach them 
how to stand up against Government wrongs renders 
a real service. The meipbers cannot do this essential 
service, for their business is to make people look 
to them for the redress of wrongs. 

The other use of legislatures is to prevent 
undesirable legislation and bring in laws which are 
useful for the public, so that as much help as 
possible can be given to the constructive programme 
Legislatures are supposed to carry out the popular 
wilL For the moment eloquence may be -of some 
use in these bodies. Ultimately that will not be "the 
need. Experts with practical- knowledge and those 
who can give to these few their support will be 
required. In an organization which exists for the 
sake of service and which has boycotted titles and 
other such paltry things, the sentiment that to be 
selected as candidates for the legislatures is a mark 
of honour is iiarmful. If such a sentiment takes root, 
it will bring down the name of the Congress and 
finally prove its ruin. 

If Congressmen are to be reduced to such 
degradation, who will put flesh and blood into 
India’s millions of skeletons ? On whom will- India 
and the world rely ? (From the Gujarati) 

On way to Sevagram, 5-2-’46 
NON-VIOLENT TECHNIQUE AND 
PARALLEL GOVERNMENT 

Midnapoire has always' been in' the forefront of 
the freedom s^ggle. The men and " women" ,o£ 
Mahishadal made history during the Salt Satyagraha 
of 1930. In the 1931 Satyagraha struggle it again 
bore the brunt of Government’s repression when 
there was a mass' flight of the inhabitants' of the 
villages in Tamluk before the route marches of the 
military, characterized by such features as forcible 
salutation of the regimental colours, plunder and 
worse. The Mahisha community which inhabits the 
southern portion of this district around and" about 
Mahishadal Sub-diviuon is a sturdy cultivator race. 
Struggle against nature through the centuries has 
taught them combination and ^o-operation. Agricul- 
ture depends upon proper" drainage of the poil and 
successfully keeping the sea water out of cultivable 
land by means of dykes. Their sturdiness and social 
organization are thus a product of theit natural 
environment. " ' • ^ 

Perhaps no part of India has passed . through 
such fire of suffering as Midnapore during the 
August upheaval in 1942, when man’s brutality 
completed the work of nature's wrath. Their suffering 
had chastened them but did not subdue their spirit. 
The chastening effect was visible in (he perfect 
discipline and pin-drop silence that marked Gandhiji's 
prayer gatherings which were sometimes attended 
by over a lakh of people. 

The question of non-violehce and Jariya Sarkar 
ii-dtuially constituted the core of the discussions which 
the Cougtesj workers of Midnapore had with 
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Gandhiji . during his visit to MahishadaL Jatiya 
Sarkar was set up in the thanas of Sutahata, 
Nandigram, Mahishadal and Tamluk in Midnapore 
Dist. on' 17-12-1942 and 16-1-1943 and was formally 
dissolved on August 8, 1944, as a result of the 
publication of Gandhiji's statement on secrecy and 
underground work after his release from detention. 
By September 1944, about 150 workers connected 
with it had come out into the open and surrendered 
themselves to the authorities. In a comprehensive 
report which the workers of Midnapore submitted 
to Gandhiji during his visit to Mahishadal they 
described in graphic detail how during the August 
upheaval. the people had captured thanas, burnt 
down ktn;cheries, paralyzed communications, organi- 
zed a parallel police service, intelligence branch and 
law courts where delinquents and those engaged 
in anti-social activities were brought to book and 
dealt with “ according to law ”, They had scrupu- 
lously avoided taking of life, they claimed, and.had 
therefore acted non-violently. 

Later on they discussed the whole question of 
parallel government and sabotage with Gandhiji. “ I 
cannot say,” remarked' Gandhiji “ that all that has 
been dcme has been well done or ought to have 
been done. .On the contrary, much of it ought not to 
have been done. That the people did not remain 
inert is a 'matter, of satisfaction, but the fact that 
after all these years they should not have known 
what the Congress stood for is a matter for sorrow. 
What they did was thoughtless. By its very nature 
it could not be sustained. 

“You have graphically put in your reports how 
you blew -up a railway track, put a road out of use, 
burnt a .kutchery, seized a tbana, set up a parallel 
government and so on. This is not the technique 
of non-violent action. People committed the mistake 
of thinking that all that did not involve killing was 
non-violence. Sometimes killing is the cleanest part 
of violence. If you kill the mischief-maker outright, 
there is -an end to it as far as he is concerned, but 
harassment is worse. It did not put out mischief. 
On the contrary, it brought the mischief on our 
own heads. The authorities became vindictive. Perhaps 
you will say that they would have been vindictive 
anyhow, but that is not what we should desire or aim 
at. It does not pay us to let them go into a panic. 

“ In August 1942, ^e authorities became panicky. 
We gaTO -thcm that excuse. But they are a people 
who do 'hot' know what defeat is; their cowardice 
is not • fundamental. So, they let such things as 
thanas,^ butcheries, panchayat courts etc., remain in 
3 ?Dur binds for a short while as toys but as soon as 
they h^d 'Completed their dispositions they turned 
the f ^ blast of their machinery of retaliation against 
us. It is-not ‘ in this way that India will attain her 
indcpend,^ce. We cannot afford to repeat it, 

“Toddy you have to reckon not with Britain 
alone bnt.the Big Three. You cannot successfully 
fight them with their own weapons. After all you 
cannot, go beyond the atom bomb. Unless we can 
have' a new way of fighting imperialism of all brands 
III’ the .place of the outworn one of a violent rising, 
Ihere is no hope for the oppressed races of the earth. 


“Let nobody be misled by the Russian parallel,’* 
he continued. “ Our tradition is wholly different 
from Russia’s. The historical setting too is different. 
In Russia the whole population was under arms; 
Indian masses won’t take to arms even if they 
could be given the necessary training. But it is 
useless to think that our rulers will let us give 
them that training when they have at a stroke 
disarmed a first-rate military state, like Japan. 
Today Japan lies prostrate at the conqueror’s 
feet. But non-violence knows no. defeat. It must 
however be true non-violence, not a make-believe. 
I would not shed a single tear if I alone were 
left to represent such non-violence.” 

“After all that we have done and su^ered.’*' 
observed the friends, “we -have, begun to doubt 
whether our energies have Hown in the right 
channel, whether the mass awakening was not 
misdirected. But, is not non-violent rebellion, a 
programme of seizure of power ? ” they asked. 

“ Therein lies the fallacy,” replied Gandhiji. “ A 
non-violent revolution is not a programme of 
‘ seizure of power ’. It is a programme of transfor- 
mation of relationships ending in a peaceful transfer 
of power. If the people had fully carried out the 
five steps outlined by me in my 8th of August 
speech in!the A. 1. C. C. in Bombay, and had there 
been a perfect atmosphere of nbn-violence, the 
Government’s power of repression would have been 
sterilized and it would have been compelled to 
yield to the national demand. ' 

“ If under the impact of foreign invasion or 
some such cause the ruling power abdicates and a 
vacuum is created, the people’s organization will 
naturally take over Jts functions but such Jatiya 
Sarkar would have no other sanction except that 
of non-violente and service of the people . to 
enforce its fiats. It will never use* coercion. Even 
those who might hold contrary ' views will receive 
a full measure of security under it.”- 

As an instance of the infinitely greater efficacy 
of the non-violent technique as. compared to the 
technique of coercion, he. .. mentioned the case of 
Bardoli. In Midnapore whilst they succeeded ip 
capturing a few symbols of power in initial 
stages, they could not retain' the fruits of their 
success. But in Bardoli the Satyagrahis were able 
fidly to retain the gains of their struggle. “ Moreover, 
you have seen,” resumed Gandhiji,. “ that aU your 
bravery could not prevent the- violation of women. 
Now that is intolerable. No one should be able to 
cast an evil eye upon them. This requires inculca- 
tion of a higher form of bravery, i. c. tl»t of non- 
violence which can hurl defis^e at death and 
against which the power of tha...aggi^essor . cannot 
prevail. This is what I am tryitig to do. It may 
take time. It takes a long time; to infuse this kind 
of higher courage among •, the - millions. 'Whether 
this kind of non-violence wiU'.evfr come into play 
or not I do not know. But yptt, . who have had 
training in non-violence for all' these years, ought 
to realize that in your hands non-violence should 
show all the brilliance that is inherent in it.” 

They next wanted to know, as to how thegr, 
could start on the, right lines,. (^ndhiji in reply 
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prescribed to them the spinning wheel as “ the 
^rmbol and central: sun of the 18-fold constructive 
programme.** It was. the best way of achieving social 
solidarity and non-riolent organization. The techni- 
que of non-violent action consisted in isolating and 
sterilizing the instruments of evil Jadya Sarkar based 
on non-violence would not put Government servants 
tinder duress but would effectively isolate them so 
that they would either have to align themselves 
with the people or be reduced to the necessity of 
carrying out the foreign Governments’s writ through 
undiluted barbarism ol which they would' soon 
sicken and tire. Even their relations and dear ones 
wpuJd desert them. “This presupposes that no section 
among the people is labouring under a sense ot 
3njusd.c» and wrong at the hands of the others. Un- 
nouchahility, exploitation and communal rancour can 
have no place under a Jariya Sarkar, or it will be 
like a house divided against itself which must fall.” 
Sevagram< 9-2-’46- ■ ■ Pyarelal 

Notes 

Criminal if True 

A letter from Karnatak contains the following 
informadon : 

“ On l-2-’46 at about 10 a. m. when the Karnatak 
Provincial Congress Parliamentary Board was con* 
ducting its business in its office in Hubli, 20 to 25 
persons effected an entrance into the meeting hall 
without first obtaining permission of the President. 

“ The Board had met to discuss some important 
matters. Some of the persons above mentioned asked 
for time to make certain representations. The 
President told them that sufficient time for this 
purpose had been given to them on the previous day. 
The Board was now engaged in serious delibera* 
dons but would see them again during the after- 
noon. In reply they said they had furtljer important 
matters to represent and insisted on doing so then 
and there. The President opined that their attitude 
was quite inconsistent witli due decorum and discipline 
but they continued to insist, whereupon the President 
said that he would be obliged to leave the hall. As 
he stood up in order to go away one member of 
the party tried fordbly to hold him down. Another 
snatched the ofiiee. files from his hands and was 
going to take them away. Yet another hit Shri 
Divakar on the head with his umbrella. Persons in the 
hall finally came to the rescue and restored order.” 
If such be the casd the Congress organization 
will go to pieces. Indeed, no organization can, 
successfully work u^der a system of tenor. I do 
not go into the merits. That work will be done by 
the Congress Working Committee. What is reported 
to have taken place is not only against decency 
and all the rules of - the game but is manifestly 
against non-violence. Moreover, there seems to be 
an indecent longing for getting into the legisiatuSt-es. ' 
This indecency shows that the deciding reason for 
contesting elections is being lost sight of. 

Sevagram, 9-2-’46. 

Flags And Schools 

I have two typical letters about flags in schools 
and colleges. Some boys hoist the Congress flag, 
therefore others, hoist the League flag. Both are 
wrong. My correspondents report that the misdbief 
commenced by the hoisting of the Congress flag. 
Probably nothing would have happened for the time? 
if bbt}} the flags had been tolerated* The 


right thing was and is that boys must not take the 
initiative in such cases- The buildings belong to the 
authorities and they must decide whether or not to 
fly, which, if any, flag over their buildings. If boys 
take the law into their own hands, the result must 
be chaos and confusion plus breaking of. heads, This 
would be sheer vulgarity and doing no’ good to 
anybody. Schools and colleges should be institutions 
for healing communal breaches, not fpr promoting 
differences. If boys and girls do not learn disciplipe 
in their schooldays, money and time spent on their 
education is so much national loss. The one bright 
thing that emerges from the Lahore episode is that 
Maulana Saheb Abul Kalam Azad promptly inter.- 
vened and ruled that the boys who had hoisted' the 
Congress flag were in the wrong. . , ’ • 

' .Sevagram, ll-2-*46 . " 'M. K. G. 

^Harijan’ Without M. D. 

‘ Harijan ’ has been revived after more than 
three years, years crowded with events of such 
magnitude that they seem like an age. The sorrow 
and suffering that the people have borne with 
undaunted courage fills one with hope and admira- 
tion. No wonder Gandhiji and all our leaders are 
saying freedom is very near. Freedom is near, but 
many of those who helped to bring it neat are gone. 
Such a one was Shri Mahadev Desai. All suA 
sacrifices, we have been taught, hasten the day of 
India’s deliveremce, and this faith has enabled friends 
and relatives bravely to bear the loss. - 

Mahadevbhai often told me thrilling stories of his 
early experiences with Gandhiji, when he was the 
only personal assistant that Gandhiji had. At the 
time of the inception of ‘ Harijan ’ also he happened 
to be the only assistant. They were in Yeravda 
Prison at that time and Mahadevbhai told me how 
he had recalled from memory more than a thousand 
addresses and despatched the copies of the paper to 
them single-handed. Although Gandhiji , was ■ the 
editor of ‘Harijan’ in the beginning, from its 
very inception in 1933 right to th^. .end in .August 
1942, I do not think one ever picked up ‘Harijan* 
without finding in it something rich and beautiful 
from M. D.’s pen. Even from the sick-bed his con- 
tributions came regularly. He had such ,a facile pen 
that Gandhiji could write as much or as little as 
he wanted to. M. D. was always ready to do the 
rest. And he did not do so anyhow. Gandhiji and 
the public had come to realize how faitMul his inter- 
pretation was. His word had come to haye almost the 
authority of the word of his master. Thatis-whytvhen 
Gandhiji bad a breakdown in 1935 he transferred 
the editorship of ‘Harijan’ to Mahadevbhai-. - ’ ' 

To most of us ‘Harijan’ had for years, become 
associated with Mahadevbhai’s pen as much as 
Gandbiji’s. I remember how once Mahadevbhai left 
a pair of sandals in front of Gandhiji’s but with 
‘M. D.’ inscribed on them. Sardar in his inimitable 
humour twitted him, “Mahadev, don’t have your 
sandals there. Some visitor might mistake-them for 
a new type of ‘ Harijan ’ ! ‘ M. D.’ had become a 
symbol for ‘Harijan’. 

Mahadevbhai was a voracious reader. He had 
the bad habit of never going to sleep without fea;^g 
in bed. But he had so lost himself in work' 'mat 
whatever he read he read with a view to finding 
good material for ‘ Harijan ’. The book, that was 
last in his hands, almost up to half an hour before 
his deathi ‘ The Aft of Wving ’ by Andre . Maurois 
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bears testimony to this. It has many marginal notes 
. and marked paragraphs by him. 

His loss has been irrepairable. With the revival 
of ‘ Harijan ’ it is felt more than ever. 

Scvagram, 9“2-’46 S. N. 

WOMEN’S COENEE 

Gauhati is the gateway to Assam. We put up 
in an Ashram, newly started, in a small village named 
Sarania, a few miles out of the city. The Ashram 
is located on a slight elevation overlooking the 
tiny vUlage. The surroundings are charming. Trees 
offer shade and what ought,' in time, to be a good 
garden, goes up in terraces. A new hut of bamboo 
matting -had been pur' up for Gandhiji. This tempo- 
rary structure will' be made permanent. One simple 
pukka building with a kitchen and . verandah is 
'already up. Amalpr'abhadevi, daughter of Dr. Das in 
Gauhati, has decided to dedicate her life to the service 
of the villagers. She has refused to marry and her 
father, unlike most parents, has not only not dis- 
couraged her desire to serve but is giving ber all 
the help he can. She has three village girls at the 
moment whom she is training. She has a doctor 
sister who helps her when needed. While wc were 
there this sister was in charge of the food which 
was simple and cleanly served on what looked like 
White marble slabs but were in reality pieces from 
the bark of the banana tree, neatly sliced and 
washed. Excellent milk was procured from two 
nearby villages and a perfect diet of simply prepa- 
red vegetables, rice or bread, lettuce, tomatoes, raw 
onions and oranges was provided. There was no waste 
and no superfluity as so often happens with guests. 
During our stay the place was alive with crowds of 
visitors but ordinarily it is a peaceful spot with plenty 
of inspiration to be had from the natural beauty 
of the wooded surroundings and the view of hills 
in the distance. More young women with the courage 
and spirit of service of Amalprabhadevi are needed 
for the service of women and children in villages. 

Durgabai, an indefatigable worker, has lately 
managed to get land and put up a building in the 
.city of Madras, which is to serve as a hostel for 
girls. We all know the crying need for such shelters 
for girl students whether they - be from the cities or 
‘the neighbouring villages. Of course, this hostel will 
■ admit girls of all classes and creeds. Common institu- 
tions like this are one great means of removing 
"agelong prejudices as also the canker of untouchability. 

In spite of advancing years and failing eyesight. 
Dr. Muthulakshmi carries on her life-long work of 
rcscuibg destitute girls and* boys, generally children 
of women dedicated to evil lives. Now her home in 
Ad’yar'ulso contains several Burma evacuees, mostlsr' 
T amil' Harijans. The children are fortunate to have 
found a mother in her. Her cry is for girl workers 
who will lighten the burden but alas ! such are not 
easily forthcoming in spite of the tremendous need. 

< Dr. Sunderam Ramachandran’s Maternity and 
Child Welfare Health Centre close by to Dr. 


Muthulakshmi’ s home is worth emulation. Numbers 
of poorw’omen and children come arid obtain' free 
attention and medicines. There us room for in- 
patients . too. -As is usual with all , voluntary 
endeavour, most things have to be improvised, 
more room, more medicines, more of everything is 
needed. Had we our own Government, such insti- 
tutions would not lack anything. As it is, every 
endeavour from the national side continues tb he 


regarded with suspicion and, if not actively oppo.'icd, 
is generally left to fend for itself. 

Just as in Assam the lovely ‘ sal ’ and bamboo 
forests,, the mighty, Brahmaputra with wob^edhiUs 
on either side, the inexpressibte be^ijty . qf the 
rising and setting sun on, the calmiy.flp’wirig’watWc 
of this- river took. one’s mind away for som'e time 
from the poverty, dirt and squalor in .xyhich.pur 
people live, so. did the colourful' crowds' of the 
women of Tamil Nad enthral one,T have never 
seen such crowds as those which greeted Gandhiji 
everywhere during his recent tour • eind certainly 
never as many women as were content to stand 
the heat of the sun or the cold of a winter night 
without a murmur. Rajaji with humour' particularly 
his own said one day to Gandhiji : “ 'What have you 
done to make these women risk their lives, in these 
terrific crowds ? ”, and both had a hearty laugh ! 
There is no doubt that there is an, a'wakening 
among women. This tide we, who are in a position 
to do so, should try to take at the flood so that 
we may direct it into right channels. 

The mass of colour displayed in the women’s 
section of the crowd was wonderful. Sitting in the 
sun they looked like a field of flowers of every 
hue. I do not think I have seen men in any other 
.part of India wearing brightly coloured ‘ dhoties ’ 
either. All this colour is surely a legacy of the 
gaiety and laughter that was once ours. The dreary 
drab of village life of today has to be made 
colourful once agafii in every sphere by unabated 
effort on our part. 

One of the most pathetic sights was to have 
young boys running along by the side of Gandhiji 
sitting near the window of the train when it was 
slowly steaming out of a station and pointing to 
their hungry mouths and empty stomachs; .Let us 
hope wc shall not be faced -with another catast- 
rophe like that of Bengal. . ^ 

Sevagram, ll-2-’46 .A, 
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ABOUT -EAJAJl LIG-HTER INTERLUDES 


(By M. K. Gandhi) 

I have read Shri Kamaraj Nadar’s press message. 

I am sorry. I can easily be silent, but the cause may 
suffer. He says he is my follower. In that case he 
should have referred to me before rushing to the press 
and certainly before resigning. I have intentionally 
described myself as a bhangi. In the man-made 
social ladder, I want to be at the bottom. I would 
like Shri Kamaraj to cease to be a Nadar and to 
become a bhangi with me and then in all humility 
withdraw his resignation. Whether it is legally, 
possible or not, the Provincial and Working Com- 
mittees alone can decide. Morally it is perfectly 
possible, if he himself feels he has hurt himseh and 
the cause by resigning. Then he will rejoin the 
difficult post (if it is legally possible) as a' strong 
man. He was weak in resigning. He says he prevented 
four others from following him. It was well that 
they did not resign. 

Why worry about the use of the word ‘clique’? 
In spite of all my love for the English language, it 
is a foreign tongue for me and I am as likely as 
«ot to make mistakes in using ‘it. Of course, I jiave 
ased the word ‘ clique ’ deliberately. I must not 
withdraw it. This is its dictionary ineaning : ‘ small 
exclusive party ’. I know that there is such a clique 
in Tamil Nad against Rajaji. I am unable definitely 
to one single person in it. No one need wear 

th^ cap unless it fits him. There are many cliques 
^ the Congress organization as even in the best 
managed organizations in Ae world. The fewer their 
number the better the organization. 

Were I not challenged at the time that I was 
totmng in the South I would have been silent. 

I must admit that I did not talk to those who 
'were with me in that special train. I was buried in 
my work which was divided between meetings at 
frequent stoppages and writing whilst the train was 
in motion. And let the public know that those who 
are physically nearest me have to be so forbearing 
that they would not come near me and interfere 
= with my work. Such has been the usage during my 
stormy life. My own children thus get the least of 
me. Aruna Asaf Ali came for two days to see me 
fresh from her hiding place and was so forbearing 
£hat she had of me only as much as she could 
during my walks. 

Seva^ram, 15-2-’4$ 


In between the heavy round of engagements in 
connection with the Silver Jubilee function of the 
Dakshina Bharat Hindi Prachar Sabha at Madras 
there was a number of light interludes during 
Gandhiji’s stay there. These had to take place 
during the few minutes when he walked tq and 
back from his meetings. Thus one time there was 
a group of discharged Indonesian sailors who waited 
on Gandhiji about the same time that Van Mook 
had landed in Madras in the course of his air 
passage from Holland to Batavia. They had refused 
to man their posts when their ship was ordered to 
proceed to Batavia with personnel and cargo osten- 
sibly meant to be used against the nationalist 
struggle there, and had in consequence been dis- 
charged. They wanted India’s sympathy and' active 
co-operation in their cause and complained about the 
use of Indian troops to suppress the Indonesians. 
Gandhiji told them that Indian sympathy they had 
already as was shown by the resolution of the 
; Working Committee on Indonesia and the Far East. 
As for the use of Indian troops against them, it 
was as much India’s and Britain’s shame as their 
' misfortune. It could be ended only by India gaining ' 
her independence, which would be the forerunner 
of the emancipation of all the suppressed and 
exploited races of the earth. 

Then there was a group of discharged I. N. A. 
men. Gandhiji saw them for a couple of minutes as 
he was going to his residence. They were retiurning 
to their respective homes. They had received their 
training in the military academy at Tokyo. “We 
worked under Nctaji’s guidance. Whose lead’ should 
we now follow ? ’’ they asked. Gandhiji told them 
that they could only follow the lead of the Congress 
and commended to their attention Captain Shah 
Nawaz’s statement in which he had said that whilst 
they had fought with arms for their country’s freedom 
when they were outside India, they would now serve 
India through non-violence. “Lastly, you should 
remember,” he told them, “ that it is unbecoming 
the dignity of a soldier to depend on anybody’s 
charity. As soldiers of freedom, you should* earn 
your bread by your hbnest industry and disdain to 
look to others for support, even though you may have 
to suffer hardships and privations in consequence." 

Lastly there was a group of Negro §oldiers from 
West Africa. West African Negroes are perhaps 
the most awakened of the Africans, The e^etimen^ 
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o.f modem vmiversity education has been tried among 
them and has produced some brilliant though queer 
results. They had come to Gandhiji with a long list 
of questions indicative of the deep stirring in their 
consciousness. The first question was : “ There are 
several religions in the world. They were all origi- 
nated in foreign countries. Which one of these 
should Africa follow ? Or should she discover her 
own religion? If so, how?” 

“It is wrong to say,” replied Gandhiji, “that all 
religions were originated in foreign countries. I had 
fairly extensive contact with Zulus and Bantus and 
I found that the Africans have a religion of their 
own, though they may not have reasoned it out for 
themselves. I am not referring to the rites, ceremo- 
nies and fetishes that are prevalent among African 
tribes but the 'religion of one Supreme God. You 
pray to that God. There are many religions, but 
Religion is only one. You should follow that one 
Religion. Foreigners might bring you Christianity. 
Christianity as exemplified in Europe and America 
today is a travesty of the teaching of Jesus. Then 
there are Hinduism, Islam, Zoroastrianism and so 
on. You should absorb the best that is in each 
without fettering your choice and form your own 
religion.” 

They next quoted Gandhiji’s observation that to 
remain in slavery is beneath the dignity of man; a 
slave who is conscious of his state and yet does not 
strive to break his chains is lower than the beast. 
“How can a continent like Africa fight down the 
fetters of slavery when it is so hopelessly divided,” 
they asked. 

“I know your difficulty,” replied Gandhiji. “If you 
think of the vast size of Africa, the distance and 
natural obstacles separating its various parts, the 
' scattered condition of its people and the terrible 
divisions among them, the task might well appear to 
be hopeless. But there is a charm which can over- 
come all these handicaps. The moment the slave 
resolves that he will no longer be a slave, his fetters 
fall. He frees himself and shows the way to others. 
Freedom and slavery are mental states. Therefore, 
the first thing is to say to yourself : T shall no longer 
accept the role of a slave. I shall not obey orders 
as such but shall disobey them when they are in 
conflict with my conscience.’ The so-called master 
may lash you and try to force you to serve him. 
You will say : ‘No, I will not serve you for your 
money or under a threat.’ This may mean sriffering. 
Your readiness to suffer will light the torch of 
freedom which can never be put out.” 

“ Africa and India both drink of the cup of 
slavery. What necessary steps can be taken to 
unite the two nations so as to present a common 
front ?” 

‘"You are right,” replied Gandhiji. “ India is 
not yet free and yet Indians have begun to realize 
that their freedom is coming, not because the white 
Tnan says SO but because they have developed the 
power within. Inasmuch as India’s struggle is 
non-vk)lenf, it is a strug^e for the emancipation 
><}f all oppressed races against superior might, 1 do 


not propose mechanical joint action between them, 

‘ Each one has to find his own salvation’ is trhe 
of this as well as of the other world. It is enough 
that there is a real moral bond between Asiatics 
and Africans. It will grpw as time passes.” 

“Everything immoral and deadly is attributed 
to Africa. What steps should be taken to eradicate 
the epidemic of foreign prejudice against us,” 
was their next question. 

“ In so far as there is a modicum of truth in 
this criticism,” replied Gandhiji, “ it is no special 
prerogative of Africa. Immorality and wrong are 
common in all countries. But you must not allow 
yourselves to take refuge in self-complacency either 
by saying to yourself : ‘ Well, others are no' better 
than we’. Many, perhaps most, of the evils that 
are at the back of the prejudice against Negroes 
are the result of nominal Christianity imported 
from America. They have learnt to drink, dance 
immoral dances and so on. Then there are evil 
African customs. You must eradicate these and 
thus disarm foreign prejudice. It is a laborious task 
but a joyous one. The epidemic of foreign prejudice 
will then die a natural death.” 

’They wanted to know as to how they could set 
up depots of useful Indian books and what India 
could give them and how they could achieve “ co- 
operative industrialization ” in order to be saved 
from the terrible exploitation under which they 
were suffering. 

“ India can give you good ideas,” replied 
Gandhiji. “It can give you books of universal 
worth. The commerce' between India and Africa 
will be of ideas and services, not of manufactured 
goods against raw materials after the fashion of 
Western exploiters. Then, India can offer you the 
spinning wheel. If I had discovered it when I was 
in South Africa I would have introduced it among 
the Africans who were my neighbours in Phoenix. 
You can grow cotton, you have ample leisure and 
plenty of manual skill. You should study and adopt 
the lesson of the village crafts we are trying to 
revive. Therein lies the key to your salvation.” 
Sevagram, 8-2-’46 .. Pyarelal 

_ 

TO SUBSCRIBERS AND AGENTS 

It is not, for the present, possible for us to send 
•Harijan by V. P. P. Hence intending subscribers are 
requested to send their subscriptions by M. O. 

Intimation of a change of address to be effective 
for the week should be received by Thursday. The 
subscriber no. must always be quoted. 

The attention of the agents is drawn to the 
agency term No. 1 about maintaining with us a 
deposit equivalent to at least the price of one 
rnonth’s copies required by them. This rule will be 
strictly observed, and the supply to its defaulters> 
wijJ be stopped. at .pnce._ 

The intimation of a change iii the" number of 
copies required by agents, to be effective, sbotild 
also b^ received by us before 
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WHAT OUGHT TO BE DONE 

(By M. K. GandhO 

Food crisis should be regarded as a certainty. In 
the circumstances the following things should be 
attended to at once; 

1. Every person should confine his daily wants 
regarding food to the minimum, consistent with his 
or her health requirements; and where, as in cities, 
milk, 'Vegetables, oil and fruit are available, grains 
and pulses should be reduced as they easily can be. 
Starch can be derived from starchy roots such as 
carrots, parsnips, potatoes, yam, bananas; the idea 
being to exclude from present diet and conserve 
those grains and pulses which can be kept and stored. 
Vegetables too should not be eaten as an indulgence 
or for pleasure when millions are denied the use of 
these things altogether and are now threatened with 
starvation due to shortage of cereals and pulses. 

2. Everyone who has access to any water should 
try himself or herself to grow some edible for personal 
or general use. The easiest way to do so is to collect 
clean earth, mix it with organic manure where 
possible — even a little bit of dried cowdung is good 
organic manure — and put it in any earthen or tin pot 
and throw some seeds of vegetable such as mustard 
and cress etc., and daily water the pots. They will 
be surprised how quickly the seeds sprout and give 
edible leaves which need not even be cooked but 
can be eaten in the form of salad. 

3. All [flower gardens should be utilized for 
growing edibles. And in this connection I would 
suggest to the Viceroy, Governors and high officials 
to take the lead. I would ask the heads of agricultural 
departments at the Centre and Provinces to flood 
the country with leaflets in the provincial languages 
telling laymen how and what to grow easily. 

4. Reduction should be taken up not merely by 
the civilian population but equally, if not predomi- 
nantly, by the military. I say predominantly for the 
military ranks being under rigid military discipline 
can easily carry out measures of economy. 

5. All exports of seeds, such as oil seeds, oils, oil 
cakes, nuts etc., should be stopped, if they have not 
been already. Oil cakes, if the seeds are sifted of 
earth and foreign matter, arc good human food with 
rich protein content. 

6. Deep wells should be sunk by the Government 
wherever possible and required, whether for irrigation 
or for drinking purposes. 

7. Given hearty co-operation by Government 
servants and the general public, f have not the 
slightest doubt that the country can tide over the 

'difficulty. Just as panic is the surest way to defeat, 
so also will be the case when there is widespread 
distress impending and prompt action is not taken. 
Let us not think of the causes of the distress. 
Whatever the cause, the fact is that if the Govern- 
ment .and the public do not approach the crisis 
patiently and courageously, disaster is a certainty. 
We must fight this foreign Government on all other 
fronts except Ais one, and even on this we shall 
fight them if they betray callousness or contempt 
for reasoned public opinion. In this connection I 


invite the public to share my opinion that we should 
accept Government professions at their face value 
and believe that Swaraj is within sight inside of a 
few months. 

8. Above all, black-marketing and dishonesty 
should disappear altogether and willing co-operation 
between all parties should be the order of the day 
in so far as this crisis is concerned. 

Sevagram, 14-2-’46 

LIVING UP TO 126 

(By M. K.^ Gandhi') 

I have not talked about wishing to live up to 
the age of 125 years without thought. It has a deep 
significance. The basis for my wish is the third 
mantra from Ishopanishad which, literally rendered, 
means that a man should desire to live for 100 
years while serving with detachment. One com- 
mentary says that 100 really means 125. Even 
today in Madras the word ‘ hundred ’ is used to 
mean 116. Only the other day some one presented 
to me what was described as Rs. 100/-, but was, 
on scrutiny, found to be Rs. 116/-. 100 = 99 + 1 is not 
an invariable formula in our country. 

Be that as it may, the meaning of ‘hundred’ 
is not necessary for my argument. My sole purpose 
is to indicate the condition necessary for the 
reahzation of the desire. It is service in a spirit of 
detachment, which means complete independence 
of the fruit of action. Without it one should not 
desire to live for 125 years. That is how I inter- 
pret the text. I have not the slightest doubt that 
without attaining that state of detachment, it is 
impossible to live to be 125 years old. Living to 
that age must never mean a mere life like unto 
death, like that of an animated corpse, a burden 
on one’s relations and society. In such circum- 
stances one’s supreme duty would be to pray to God 
for early release and not for prolongation of life 
anyhow. 

The human body is meant solely fot service, 
never for indulgence. The secret of happy life lies 
in renunciation. Rentmeiation is life. Indulgence 
spells death. Therefore, everyone has a right and 
should desire to live 125 years while performing 
service without an eye on result. Such life must be 
wholly and solely dedicated to service. Renunciation 
made for the sake of such service is an ineffable 
joy of which none can deprive one, becaus4 that 
nectar springs from within and sustains life. In this 
there can be no room for worry or impatience. 
Without this joy, long life is impossible and would 
not be worth while even if possible. 

Examination of the possibility of prolonging life 
to 125 years by outward means is outside the scope 
of this argument. 

( From Harijanbandhu ) 

Sevagram. li-2-’46 
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HOW TO CANALIZE HATRED 

CBy M. K, GandhO 

Hatred is in the air and impatient lovers of 
the country will gladly take advantage of it, if 
they can, through violence, to further the cause of 
independence. I suggest that it is wrong at any 
time and everywhere. But it is more wrong and 
unbecoming in a country where fighters for freedom 
have declared to the world that their policy is 
truth and non-violence. Hatred, they argue, cannot 
be turned into love. Those who believe in violence 
will naturally use it by saying, ‘ kill your enemy, 
injure him and his property wherever you can, 
whether openly or secretly as necessity requires’. 
The result will be deeper hatred and counter- 
hatred, and vengeance let loose ori both sides. The 
recent war, whose embers have yet hardly died, 
loudly proclaims the bankruptcy of this use of hatred. 
And it remains to be seen whether the so-called 
victors have really won or whether they have not 
depressed themselves in seeking and trying to depress 
their enemies. It is a bad game at its best. Some 
philosophers of action in this country improve upon 
the model and say, ‘ We shall never kill our enemy 
hut we shall destroy his property’. Perhaps I do 
them an injustice when I call it ‘his property’, for 
the remrcfcable thing is that the so-called enemy 
has brought no property oi his own and what little 
he has brought he makes us pay for. Therefore, 
what we destroy is really our own. The bulk of 
it, whether in men or things, he produces here. So 
what he really has is the custody of it. For the 
destruction too we have to pay through the nose 
and it is the innocent who are made to pay. That 
is the implication of punitive tax and all it carries 
with it. Non-violence in the sense of mefe non- 
killing does not appear to me, therefore, to be any 
improvement on the technique of violence. It means 
slow torture and when slowness becomes ineffective 
we shall immediately revert to killing and to the 
atom bomb, which is the last word in violence 
today. Therefore, I suggested in 1920 the use of 
non-violence and its inevitable twin companion 
truth, for canalizing hatred into the proper channel. 
The hater hates not for the sake of hatred but 
because he wants to drive away from his country 
the hated being or beings. He will, therefore, as 
readily achieve his end by non-violent as by 
violent means. For the past 25 years, willingly or 
unwillingly, the Congress has spoken to the masses 
in favour of non-violence as against violence for 
regaining our lost liberty. We have also discovered 
through our progress that in the application of 
non-violence we have been able to reach the mass 
mind far more quickly and far more extensively than 
ever before. And yet, if truth is told as it must be, 
our non-violeut action has been* half-hearted, Many 


have preached non-violence through the lips while 
harbouring violence in the breast. But the unsophi- 
sticated mass mind has read the secret meaning 
hidden in our breasts and the unconscious reaction 
has not been altogether as it might have been. 
Hypocrisy has acted as an ode to virtue, but it 
could never take its place. And so I plead for non- 
violence and yet more non-violence. I do so not 
without knowledge but with sixty years’ experience 
behind me. This is the critical moment, for the 
dumb masses are toddy starving. There arc many 
ways that will suggest themselves to the wise reader 
as to how to apply the canons of non-violence to 
the present needs of the country. The hypnotism of 
the I. N. A. has c'ast its spell upon us. Netaji’s 
name is one to conjure with. His patriotism is 
second to none. (I use the present tense intentionally.) 
His bravery shines through all his actions. He aimed 
high but failed. Who has not failed? Ours is to 
aim high and to aim well. It is hot given to every- 
one to command success. My praise and admiration 
can go no further. For I knew that his action was 
doomed to failure, and that I would have said so 
even if he had brought his I. N. A. victorious to 
India, because the masses would not have come 
into their own in this manner. The lesson that 
Netaji and his army brings to us is one of self- 
sacrifice, unity irrespective of class and community, 
and discipline. If our adoration will be wise and 
discriminating, we will rigidly copy this trinity of 
virtues, but we will as rigidly abjure violence. I 
would not ^ have the I. N. A. man think or say that 
he and his can ever deliver the masses of India 
from bondage by force of arms. But if he is true 
to Netaji and still more so to the country, he will 
spend himself in teaching the masses, men, women 
and children, to be brave, self-sacrificing and united. 
Then we will be able to stand erect before the 
world. But if he will merely act the armed soldier, 
he will only lord it over the masses and the fact 
that he will be a volunteer will not count for much: 
I, therefore, welcome the declaration made by Capt 
Shah Nawaz that to be worthy of Netaji, on having 
come to Indian soil; he will act as a bumble soldier 
of non-violence in Congress ranks. 

Sevagram, 15-2-’46 

Please Note 

I have taken up ‘ Harijan ’ at such a critical 
moment in our country’s history that having 
undertaken to write I cannot wait in certain 
matters for publishing my thoughts till the next 
number of ‘ Harijan ’ is out. Then too it is 
published not at the place where I reside but 
away from me. Thus exacting readers will forgive 
me if they find things in the columns of ‘Harijan’ 
which have already been printed in the daily press. 
The reason for publication is obvious. ‘Harijan’ 
goes to many readera who_ilo not read the papers 
in which my statements may be publisFed ahd in 
which, accurate publicity can never be guaranteed. 
‘ Harijan ’ is not a commercial concern in any 
meaning of the expression. It is published purely 
in the interest of the cause of India’s independence. 
Sevagram. 15-2-’46 M. K. G. 
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OH ! rOE OUE ENGLISH ! ! ! 

( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

How nice it would be if we had newspapers only 
in our own languages. We would not then be blind 
persons, one mistaking the tail for the elephant, 
smother the tusks, a third the trunk, for the noble 
animal, — all wise in their own conceit, yet all wrong 
in essence. Thus, I, in my conceit, said and still 
say that the opposition to Rajaji was and is confined 
to a clique. An esteemed friend and others maintain 
that I have made a serious blunder in calling the 
opposition by this name. My appellation cannot be 
and was not meant to be applied to the Congress 
organization, whether provincial, central or any other, 
which, like the king, can do no wrong. A clique 
generally does the wrong thing. But surely both my 
critics and I are right, each in our.own way, and both 
are wrong. All this bother over the use of a foreign 
word ! If I had written in the national or my mother- 
tongue, we would not have quarrelled over a word. 
Only let me close the Rajaji episode by saying that 
if I am wrong in the use of the word or in my 
estimate of Rajaji, no one need follow me. I have 
no official authority. The loss will be purely mine 
in that, for a wrong estimate, I shall have lost much 
or some of the moral weight I possess. 

My purpose, however, just now is to quarrel 
with the reporter who, in trying to translate my 
Hindustani speech at the Goseva Sangh meeting into 
English, has made me say the opposite of what I 
had said and meant A handsome and delicate 
compliment has been turned into an indelicate 
reflection. There was no ‘if about my saying that 
Janakibai, the widow of the late Jamanalalji, was the 
rightful first successor of her late husband, even as 
the late Ramabai was of her late husband Justice 
Ranade. Next to her were his children. They might 
fail, but those of us who had gathered together to 
honour the memory of the deceased were also heirs, 
only if we were true. We were heirs by choice 
unlike the heirs through relationship. I am sure that 
the delicate compliment I paid in my indifferent 
Hindustani was not lost upon the widow, the 
children who are all working for the cause, or the 
number of friends who filled the pandal which was 
specially constructed for the purpose. All were 
.heirs, in a common and noble service which consti- 
tuted a limidess inheritance. I prided myself on the 
message which was altogether lost in transmission 
through a foreign medium. Could it have been 
reported and transmitted in Hindustani, it would 
have gone home to the readers. 

I have not been able to read the whole report. 
Let me therefore complete it by briefly stating the 
other two thoughts I placed before the meeting. , 
Catde preservation was one of the major problems 
of India. It was not to be solved by speeches or 
money. It could only be solved by the Goseva Sangh 
possessing many cattle experts who understood and 
gave themselves to the problem and by the mercantile 
community doing its work in the spirit of service 
rather than in the spirit of self-aggrandizement and 
exploitation. If they applied their undoubted talent 
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to cattle preservation, they could render great 
service to India. They need not be overwhelmed 
by the vastness of the problem. Each one was to 
think what he could do and do it thoroughly, 
irrespective of his neighbour or others. Therefore; 
the central body was to concentrate on producing 
milk and bringing milk cheaply to every inhabitant 
of Wardha. In the end they would discover that 
they had solved the cattle problem for India. 

Lastly, I asked them to bear in mind Aruna 
Asaf Ali’s well-meant taunt that in thinking of their 
benefactor, the four-footed animal they, might not 
forget their elder friend, the biped of India, who 
made up the forty crores and without whom cattle 
could not exist for one day. Therefore, every honest 
man owed it to himself and the country only to 
cat what he must for living healthily and not a 
morsel for indulgence. Every man, woman and child 
of understanding should try to grow for the use of 
India two blades of‘ grass where today only one 
was growing. If they worked intelligently, honestly 
and co-operatively in hope, they would find that 
they could tide over the impending calamity without 
fuss, without anxiety and with dignified bearing. 

Bombay, 18-2-’46 

QUESTION BOX 

(.By M. K. Gandhi') 

Q. It is necessary to import as many foodstuffs ^ 
as possible. As it is, people do not get enough to 
cat. Any further reduction in rations is fraught 
with risk. It will mean further under-nourishment, 
making the people an easy prey to disease. It - may 
even lead to food riots. As for increasing production, 
it is most difficult, if not utterly impossible, at the 
present juncture. 

A. I am aware that many people hold the views 
given above. But the argument does not. impress 
me. People will find it unbearable to have their 
rations further reduced when they are already' not 
getting enough to cat. But if we accept, as I" do, 
that the Government figures ate correct, foresight 
demands, and it is our duty, to swallow the bitter 
pill and ask the people to do likewise, i. e., we 
should all eat less so that we can hold out till the 
next harvest. Today, because of the corrupt admi- 
nistration, the masses do not even get their just 
dues under the rationing system. It will be a great 
thing if this can be rectified, so that everyone can 
get his or her share easily and truly. If, however, 
we believe the Government figures to be wrong 
and continue the agitation for increased rations 
and if the Government concedes that demand, a 
time will come before the next harvest is in' ';whcn 
we shall be left without any food whatsoever and 
the poor will have to die an untimely death; We 
should take every care to avoid such a calamity. 

It will, therefore, be wisdom on our part to puf up 
with a reduction in the present rations. 

Then, I do not think it is impossible to gro.w 
more foodstuffs, though I agree that it is difficult. The 
difficulty is due to our lack of knowledge and the 
requisite skill. If we are all optimistic and courageous 
and employ ourselves forthwith to produce whatever 
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food we can by our indmdual effort, we shall THE LEPROSY PROBLEM 


probably be able before long to give the people a 
balanced diet and shorten the period of reduced 
rations. 

My optimism is irrepressible, but I admit that 
nothing will be possible without whole-hearted 
co-operation on the part of both the Government 
and the public. Without it, even the imported 
foodstuffs may be squandered and maldistributed. 
Besides, we are not yet independent. Relying on 
outside help will make us still more dependent." If, 
however, without relying on them, we do get imports 
of foodstuffs, we shall gratefully accept and make 
the best use of them. While it is the duty of the 
Government to try to get food from outside, I do 
not think it is good for us to look either to them 
or to other countries. What is more, disappointment 
from that direction will be positively harmful for 
the morale of our people in these hard times. But 
if the people become united and determined to look 
to none save God for help and do not oppose such 
Governmental measures as they find useful, there 
will be no cause for disappointment. Such action 
will enable the people to emerge stronger from the 
ordeal and foreign countries will think of their duty 
to send us food of their own accord wherever they 
can spare it. God helps those who help themselves. 
jHow can others withhold help from the self-reliant ? 
*^e British Government, during their hour of 
need, took away all that India had and today we 
have to put up with the consequences of their 
action. Need we then tell them and those whom 
they helped by depleting India’s resources that 
their duty today is towards India ? 

Q. India does not produce enough cotton. This 
has to be imported from Africa and America. 
Feasants are not allowed to grow cotton, the reason 
given being that they should grow more food. 

A. This cannot apply to those who grow cotton 
for their own use. It can only be applicable in the 
case of those who grow cotton as a money ' crop. 
The Government has committed the crime of 
making cotton a commercial commodity. This sin 
cannot be wiped out by importing cotton. That 
c^n only aggravate the wrong. The export of cotton 
was made solely for the benefit of Lancashire. It 
thus became a commercial commodity in an 
artificial manner. I can understand the prohibition 
against growing large quantities - during war of 
cotton in certain areas in the interests of food 
production. To prohibit the growing of cotton 
altogether and depend on imports for our needs is no 
remedy for food scarcity. Wherever possible, people 
should grow cotton for their own use. I might 
understand and even tolerate the policy of importing 
cotton for the uSe of Indian cloth mills. But if 
this policy prohibits the growing of cotton for the 
individual’s own use, it becomes wholly untenable 
and must, therefore, be strongly resisted. This is a 
matter for the consideration of both the Govern- 
ment ,and the public. 

Sevagram, 16-2-’46 ■ 

( Fronj flanjanbcindhu ) 


First, the problem in leprosy is one of educating 
not only the common people, but the leaders of 
society, the administrators, the legislators, and 
sometimes even medical men and public health 
authorities, in the modern view of the disease. 
Leprosy is an ordinary disease, sometimes infective 
but not fearful or worthy of reproach. Not all 
leprosy is infective. Even when it is so, it is in- 
fective only in close and prolonged contact and that 
too to children primarily. Leprosy is not hereditary. 
It is not venereal in origin. It is capable of control 
and arrest if patients would take early and persistent 
treatment. But the patients would come early for 
treatment only when the public imderstand that 
there is no shame attached to the disease. Moreover, 
doctors should acquire the modern knowledge about 
leprosy and do their best for the patients. 

Leprosy, however, is more easily prevented than 
cured. Prevention in leprosy is nothing more than 
the prevention of close contact between children 
and infective cases. In Norway they controlled 
leprosy mainly- by preventing children from living 
with infective cases. ‘Isolation’ or ‘segregation’ with 
reference to leprosy only means the avoidance of 
close and prolonged contact with infective cases, 
primarily by children. Rigid segregation puts early 
cases in hiding. Every case has to be decided on its 
merits. There are cases which need to be sent to a 
sanatorium for treatment and isolation; even here 
the aim must be to keep the patient in useful work 
and return him to society as a useful person. 

In our land leprosy is largely a rural problem. 
For though it is not a disease of all villages there 
are many villages with a high incidence. We cannot 
and should not banisH all the patients to settlements. 
The old notion that the leprosy patient needs an 
asylum for life should be abandoned. Near Maduran- 
takam we have an experiment of segregating infective 
cases during nights only in huts on the outskirts of 
the villages. By day the patients wotk in the fields; 
by night they sleep in the segregation area. The 
children are protected and tbe patient retains earning 
capacity. By a sympathetic approach we should help 
patients to learn to live in the villages and do their 
work without being a danger to children. We want 
in India cheap and humane segregation. 

There is a spiritual .aspect of the problem which 
ought to stir us deeply*. A case of leprosy is also a 
cause. He or she belongs to an oppressed class. To 
remove that sum of avoidable human misery which 
the leprosy patient has to endure, we should remove 
the ignorance and prejudice which are the cause 
of it. This can best be done by a number of brave 
and humane people coming forward to answer the 
challenge, to fellowship which" leprosy throws. Such 
an answer Father Damien made in his time and 
thereby did more for leprosy than all the acts and , 
grants of Parliament could; We can now make a 
similar answer without running the risk that the 
good Father so nobly ran. 

Lastly, leprosy work can be made a lever with 
which to rq.ise tbe general level of our villages. 
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For leprosy goes to the root of the problem of 
human suffering. Any set of workers who help to 
relieve the leprosy situation will inevitably face the 
whole cycle of social and economic questions. It is 
also true that leprosy work gains immeasurably by 
being part of the Constructive Programme. It can 
help to remove the leprosy patient off the charity 
list and to give him the dignity of self-support. In 
the Kasturba Gandhi Kushtaroga Nivarana Nilayam 
we hope to make the women and children spin their 
way to self-respect. The economic problem in leprosy 
is that of creating men and women of value. The 
psychological problem is one of persuading people that 
it can be done. I see in the Constructive Programme 
a solution to the problem. T. N. JAGDISAN 

Notes 

Parses for Public Men 

An interesting case of the use of purses presented 
to a public person has recently come under my 
observation. I receive many purses from the public. 
Thus, during my recent tour, donations covering 
over two lakhs were given to me between Calcutta, 
and Madura. Some of them were anonymous, some 
ear-marked, and some donors said, when asked, 
that I was to use the money in any manner I liked. 
I have kept no property which I can call my own. 
Am I entitled to use those donations or a part of them 
for personal needs ? During the whole of my career 
I have never made any 'such use and have always 
advised friends to do likewise. I hold that there is 
no other course open to persons who enjoy public 
confidence and to whom the public give donations, 
fully believing that the money will be used more 
judiciously and parefuUy than by themselves for 
some public purpose. It would be a terrible thing 
if the trust reposed in one were abused for personal 
purposes. Ruinous consequences of such use can be 
better imagined than described. Public service must 
be, like Caesar’s wife, above suspicion. 

Bombay, 19-2-’46 
Ignorant Watte 

Shri Jhaverbhai Patel of A. I. V. I. A., who 
knows his subject, writes: 

“ Since the cut^ng oK of the supply of rice from 
'Burma there has b^en an acute shortage of rice in 
India. To meet this quantitative deficiency Govern- 
ment prohibited the polishing of rice beyond a 
certain degree. If polishing had been banned alto- 
gether the deficiency caused by the supply of rice 
from Burma being' cut off would have been more 
"than met The import of Burma rice came to only 
about 5 per cent .of Indian production, while the 
loss entailed in polishing rice came to 10 per cent 
But Government could not introduce that measure 
partly because it Is' difficult to make violent changes 
in the habit of, the people and partly because the 
present government is not in a position to create 
and carry public opinion with it. But what is more, 
even the halting step, taken by the Government has 
been put to naught widiout the intelligent co- 
operation of the people. Since the Government has 
b^pin supplying undermilled rice, consumers have 
begun getting the rationed rice polished* I have 


recently seen in Gujarat that the pounding :of rice 
on wages by the women of the Gala caste from 
door to door has become a regular system. There 
has also been a brisk sale of wooden pestles for 
use by families. In big cities like Bombay, where 
space does not permit the use of wooden mortars 
and pestles, women use the handy iron pestles and 
mortars. The average quantity of rice reduced in 
getting it polished in wooden mortars comes to 
about 5 per cent, while there is no limit to this 
reduction in the case of iron mortars, the loss 
sometimes being as high as 30 per cent. There may 
hardly be a few families who may be eating rice 
as it is rationed out. The result is worse than the 
regular supply of polished rice. 

"The most effective way to get whole rice 
find its permanent way into our dietary is to teach 
our womenfolk the science of dietetics.” 

It is very true that this peremptory reform can 
be brought about quickly by educating our women 
in the art of conservative cookery. How this edu- 
cation can be imparted is a serious question. Schools 
and colleges are perhaps the most ready-made 
media, let alone the press and the platform. If the 
people are to save themselves and the starving 
millions, during this critical period the press and 
the platform have to respond to the urgent need. 
Sevagram, 17-2-’46 M. K. G. 

Wasteful 

Wherever he goes, apart from the unrestrained 
greetings he gets from the crowds, Gandhiji also 
receives endless gifts in money and in kind. His greed 
can never be satiated ! The demands on the money 
entrusted to him increase with time. The accurate 
sorting and counting of the money is a herculean 
task and takes hours of the time of those in charge 
of this department. 

Gifts in kind make accommodation for the 
travellers more and more cramped as the journey 
progresses. The yarn and cloth given is always more 
than welcome. There is endless need for Khadi for 
Gandhiji’s growing family of individuals and insti- 
tutions who cannot pay in yarn. But there are 
certain gifts in kind, such as models, of spinning 
wheels made in gold and silver and a number of 
useless metal and wooden goods, which are difficult 
to dispose of and the presentation of which should 
be discouraged. The cost of workmanship entailed 
in a gold spinning wheel is, perhaps, more than the 
metal involved. It would be better to give money 
rather than such gifts. Apart from yarn and cl®rij, 
only a really rare specimen of village craftsmanship 
or ancient art, or jewellery which women [may feel 
spontaneously called upon to offer Gandhiji, should 
form the exception. 

Another type of gift that needs to be dis- 
couraged is had paintings or photographs or bad 
statuettes in wood, silver, gold, ivory or glass, of 
Gandhiji himself. They arc inartistic. Nor should 
artists or others expect Gandhiji to put his signature 
to bad likenesses of him. It is unwise to encourage 
a low standard of production in any -sphere.- And 
it is easy for the public to procure good photographs. 
On ths train to Madras, 4-2-’46 - A. K, 
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WEEKLY LETTER 

Crowds are Gandhiji's pet study. Child-like, 
erratic, wayward, they can sometimes be vicious too 
like a caged animal when worried. Gandhiji has had 
sometimes to be protected against their unthinking 
adoration. But he can never put them off any more 
than a mother can her wayward child. 

Now that freedom is at hand the education and 
disciplining of the crowds have become a matter of 
supreme importance. “How will the millions react 
to the first shock of freedom,” is the question 
that continues to exercise Gandhiji’s mind. Does 
their upwelling enthusiasm and devotion spell 
non-wiolence or violence ? Unless they are properly 
organized and trained in the non-violent spirit they 
will not be able to make much of freedom and it 
might even prove to be a questionable boon. He 
turned his recent train journey from Calcutta to 
Madras into a tour for the inspection and study of 
crowd behaviour. 

As is well known Gandhiji has a particularly 
soft corner for Orissa, the “orphan child” of Mother 
India. The organizers of the journey had decided 
not to have any stoppages during the night. But 
Gandhiji particularly asked the train to be stopped 
at certain stations in Orissa. Cuttack was reached 
at about midnight. A large crowd had gathered 
there and Gandhiji was taken out to address them. 
What he met there hurt him deeply. There was 
noise and confusion. He poured out his anguish to 
them. It had cut him to the quick, he said, that 
Orissa which he had loved so fondly and through 
which he had made bis Harijan pilgrimage on foot 
should belie his expectation^. Was this their non- 
violence or did they imagine that freedom would 
be won or kept through indiscipline and hooliganism? 
They were living in a fool’s paradise if they did. ’ 
Was it not ridiculous to pit indiscipline and hooli- 
ganism against the atom bomb which was the 
ultimate of brute force ? It was time that they 
made up their mind as to their choice between the 
two paths. They were at liberty to scrap non- 
violence if they felt that it was a played-out force. 
But if they were thinking of violence while they 
professed non-violence, they would be guilty of 
deception and fraud upon themselves and the world. 
“I do not want your cheers of welcome, nor your 
money during these stoppages,” he remarked. '“But 
I want you to purge yourselves of the lie in the 
soul, .That will please me more’ than your gifts, the 
noises never will and never have.” 

Berhampur, however, made some amends for 
Cuttack. The crowds continued to surge at all the 
stoppages during the rest of the journey. Day journey • 
began at Waltair. It was a sight and a revelation to 
see monster crowds that had walked long distances 
and had been braving the inclemencies of weather 
with uncalculating devotion. They poured out their 
coppers into Gandhiji’s beggar’s bowl unstintedly 
for the service of the Harijan cause. The counting 
of collections occupied Kanu Gandhi and his batch 


of 40 tellers for the better part of two days and 
nights at Madras. It included 3,895 currency notes 
and 54,608 coins, the total amount collected during 
the journey being Rs. 55,071-7-3 

(To be continued ) 

Sevagram, 16-2-’46 PyarelaL 

MEANING OF GOD 

(_By M. K. Gandhi) 

A correspondent writes: 

"I am reading your “Gita Bodh” these days 
and trying to understand it. I am puzzled by what 
Lord Krishna says in the 10th discourse. “ In dicer’s 
play I am the conquering double eight. Nothing, 
cither good or evil, can take place in this world 
without ray will.” Does God then prevent evil? If 
so, how can He punish the evil-doer ? Has God 
created the world for this purpose ? Is it impossible 
then for mankind to live in peace?” 

To say that God permits evil in this w^orld may 
not he pleasing to the ear. But if He *is held 
responsible for the good, it follows that He has to 
be responsible for the evil too. Did not God permit 
Ravana to exhibit unparallelled strength ? Perhaps, 
the root cause of the perplexity arises from a lack 
of the real understanding of what Gqd is. God is 
not a person. He transcends description. He is the 
Law-maker, the Law and the Executor. No human 
being can well arrogate these powers to himself. 
If he did, he would be looked upon as an un- 
adulterated dictator. They become only Him whom 
we worship as God. This is the reality, a clear 
understanding of which will answer the question 
raised by the correspondent. 

The question whether it is impossible for man- 
kind ever to be at peace with one another does 
not arise from the verse quoted. The world will 
live in peace only when the individuals composing 
it make up their minds to do so. one can deny 
the possibility nor say when that will corpe to 
pass. Such questions are idle waste of time. To a 
good man, the whole world is good. By following 
this golden rule the correspondent can live in 
peace under all circumstances, believing that what 
is possible for him to be is also possible for others. 
To believe the contrary connotes pride and arrogance, 
Seyagram, 16-2-’46 
( From Harijanbandhu ) 
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WEEKLY LETTER - 

The Grim Spectre 

The grim spectre of the impending famine filled 
Gandhiji’s mind during the brief interval that he 
was at Sevagram after his return from^Madras. He 
had premonitions of the coming danger whilst he 
was in Bengal itself and what he learnt about the 
condition in Bihar and Madras disturbed him even 
more. He took the opportunity to discuss the 
question with the Governor of Madras in the course 
of his meeting with him but did not come away 
from the talk reassured. The situation called for 
the co-operation of all concerned and I am betraying 
no secret when I say that Mr. Abell was agreeably 
surprised to find when he flew to Sevagram on the 
11th inst. that Gandhiji had anticipated his proposals 
in an article on food and cloth shortage which has 
since appeared in ‘ Harijan ’. 

Gandhiji is not in the habit of allowing the grass 
to grow under his feet. He addressed the Ashram 
people after the evening prayer on the same day to 
emphasize the supreme necessity of conserving and 
economizing food and increasing its supply by laying 
under contribution every available inch of space 
that could be used for growing food. He took up the 
question with Dr. Zakir Hussain and some other 
members of the Talimi Sangh who came to him for 
a talk on the afternoon of the 16th inst.. Since 
Nayee Talim meant a living co-relationship with 
the actual conditions of life, it ought to respond to 
every change in the latter. “ It would not, therefore, 
do for you to say in the present crisis that you are 
occupied with your educational activity whilst the 
people are threatened with death due to starvation. 
Nayee Talim must react to the present situation 
by converting itself into an instrument for increasing 
our food supply and teaching people how to meet 
the danger of food shortage. If the students under 
Nayee Talim can produce even a part of their food 
requirement they will to that extent release food 
for others, besides teaching them self-help by their 
personal example.” Someone had complained that 
the land at the disposal of the Sevagram Talimi 
Sangh was of a poor quality and hardly fit for 
agriculture. Gandhiji brushed aside the objection. 
“You do not know the kind of land we had to 
begin with in South Africa. Who would give good 
land to ‘ coolies *, as we were called there. But by 
dint of application we were able to convert it into 
a fruit orchard. 

“If I were in your place I would not use the 
plough to begin with. I woul4 arm our children 


with the hoe and teach them to use it effectively. 
It is an art. Bullock power can come later. Similarly, 
I would not like you to be deterred by the poor 
quality of the soil. A thin top layer of loam or 
compost can enable us to grow many a useful 
vegetable and pot herb. A beginning can be made 
at once by converting nightsoil into manure by the 
shallow trenching system. The conversion does not 
need more than a fortnight. Every pint of water 
whether from bathing and ablutions or from the 
kitchen should be turned into the backyard vegetable 
beds. Not a drop of water should be allowed to be 
wasted. Greens can be grown in earthen pots and 
even discarded old tins. No opportunity should be 
neglected, however trifling. The cumulative result, 
then, if the practice is on a nation-wide scale, will 
be colossal.” 

At Rungta House 

Gandhiji took advantage of his one day stay in 
Bombay on his way to Poona by delivering his 
message to the people of Bombay on two vital 
issues of which his mind is full these days, viz. 
the discipline of prayer and the food crisis. The 
public prayer was held as usual at Rungta House 
on the evening of the 18th. The special feature of 
the prayer gathering was the mass singing of Ram 
Dhun to the accompaniment of tal for the first 
time in Bombay after the manner that has become 
familiar since Gandhiji’s recent visit to Bengal, 
Assam and Madras. The meaning and significance 
of the practice will be found explained elsewhere 
in these columns. Some among the gathering at 
Rungta House could not keep correct time in the 
beating of the accompaniment. 'It evoked from 
Gandhiji a gentle rebuke. Bombay had the reputa- 
tion of being musically minded. It had ample 
facilities for the teaching of music, Gandhiji had 
expected them to give a better account of them- 
selves. Instead he found confusion in the meeting 
and the beating of tal out of tune. “There is a 
time for laughing and shouting and a time fot' 
observing silence and being serious,” he remarked 
chidingly. “I have often said that a people who 
want to 'be free should learn to mount to the 
gallows v»th a smile upon the face. But laughter 
becomes an offence against decorum if it is out of 
season. Similarly, shouting out of season is an 
exhibition of bad manners. It becomes a man to 
remember his Maker all the twentyfour hours. If 
that cannot be done we should at least congregate 
at prayer time to renew our covenant with God. 
Whether we are Hindus or Mussalmans, Parsis, 
Chiistians or Sikhs, we all worship the same God, 
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Congregational prayer is a means for establishing 
the essential human unity through common worship. 
Mass singing of Ram Dhun and the beating of tal 
are its outward expression. If they are not a 
mechanical performance but are an echo of the 
inner unison, as they should be, they generate a 
power and an atmosphere of sweetness and fragrance 
which has only to be seen to be realized. 

“ In the Police and the Army, " continued 
Gandhiji, “physical drill and training in the use of 
arms are regarded as an essential part of discipline. 
Military training includes marching in step and 
executing of movements to order in the mass noise- 
lessly and harmoniously too. The mass singing of 
Ram Dhun and the accompaniment of tal are as 
much a part of discipline in non-violence as physical 
drill and training in the use of arms are that of 
military discipline. ” He, however, warned them that 
his advice must appeal to their hearts, not merely 
to their heads, if it was to bear fruit. Dry intellect 
would not take them far. 

Servants or Masters ? 

Turning next to the food crisis, he said it pre- 
sented a grim prospect. They : could criticize the 
Government as much as they liked for its share in 
it. He himself had not been sparing in his criticism 
of the Government in the past and he would do so 
again when the occasion demanded it even though 
he stood alone. He stood by what he had said in 
1942. If the British had stayed in India as the ser- 
vants of the people, not their masters, and purely 
to defeat the Axis powers, he would have had 
nothing to say. Instead they had in their arrogance 
cast to the winds the warnings and protests of the 
people’s representatives and denuded India of her 
vital resources, though^ perhaps not deliberately, 
with the result that they all knew. 

Shed Inertia and Prejudice 

Nevertheless he could understand the food 
shortage. But cloth shortage he could not understand 
at all. India could grow any amount of cotton. “In 
this land of ours, fabulously rich in natural resour- 
ces, there is the lofty Himalayas with its everlasting 
snows where, they say, dwells the Lord of the Uni- 
verse, It has mighty rivers like the Ganges. But 
owing to our neglect and folly, the year’s rains are 
allowed to run down into the Bay of Bengal and 
the Arabian Sea. If all this water was trapped and 
harnessed to irrigational purposes by the construc- 
tion of dams and tapks, there should be no famine 
or food shortage in India. Similarly, cloth shortage 
can immediately be remedied by planting a miniature 
tnill in every home in the form of a spinning wheel 
or a iahli. That would give us all the cloth that 
we need almost for nothing. I have eged myself 
hoarse in pressing this solution on the Government. 
It is immediately feasible and it is my claim that 
not a single person need go naked if necessary steps 
are taken to put it into operation. The only obstacles 
in the way are the inertia and prejudice in high places. 

“ In regard to the food shortage I admit that 
Government alone has adequate resources to cope 
vith it. But even so we need not apathetically 


resign ourselves to fate, fixing our gaze at the 
skies for the rains to come. There is an inexhaustible 
reservoir of water in the bowels of the earth. It 
should be tapped, even though we may have to 
dig two thousand feet deep for it, and used for 
growing food. We may not blame fate before we 
have exhausted all available means for combating a 
threatening calamity. 

“ Today there is a lot of wastage in food going 
on in big cities like Bombay in the form of feasts 
and ceremonies. It is the sacred duty of every 
man, woman and child to conserve every grain of 
food and every drop of oil and ghee in this crisis. 
One should eat no more than necessary to keep 
the body in health and fitness when millions are 
faced with the prospect of death through starvation. 
The foodstuffs thus saved can be distributed among 
the needy poor — not as alms but as remuneration 
for honest labour.” 

Proceeding Gandhiji diagnosed the present 
helplessness of the country to the double slavery — 
slavery under the foreign yoke and slavery to our 
own inertia and sloth. As an instance of the latter 
he mentioned the fitful and inadequate response to 
the offer under the new khadi plan of the Bombay 
Kalbadevi Khadi Bhandar to provide instruments 
of and instruction in spinning and carding and the 
allied processes to all those who cared. If we were 
not under the hypnotic spell of inertia and laziness, 
the people of Bombay should flock to the Khadi 
Bhandar in an unending stream day and night and 
make in no time the shortage of cloth a thing of 
the past. 

^ A Plea For Clear Thinking 

The political slavery, they all hoped and he 
shared that hope, would soon end. But the removal 
of the foreign yoke won’t necessarily bring freedom 
to the people in the real sense of the term. The 
Congress President had only the other day denoun- 
ced the recent happenings in Calcutta as being 
unworthy of a people who aspired to be free. He 
hoped that they would never disgrace themselves 
* again like that. They were greatly deceiving 
I themselves if they thought that by indulging in 

1 hooliganism they would be able to make the British 

2 quit India. They would belie their creed and demean 
ft themselves in the eyes of the world if after pledging 
I themselves to truth and non-violence as their only 
? means for the attainment of Swaraj, they exhibited 

their impotent wrath by indulging in looting, stone 
throwing, arson and abuse. He repeated what he 
had previously said that if 40 crores of Indian^ 
resolved unanimously and whole-heartedly that 
they would have Swaraj through truth and non- 
violence alone, it would be theirs for the asking. 
But if they lacked that faith, it was open to them 
to repudiate non-violence openly and after due de- 
liberation. People like him might question their wis- 
dom but nobody would charge them with falsehood 
and cowardice. He was afraid, they could itot escape 
that charge tod^y. He reminded them of Capt. Shah 
Nawaz’s declaration that Netaji Bose had told them 
that on their return to India they would be expected. 
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to serve their country not by means of the 
sword but through non-violence. “Granted that India 
produced sufficient arms and ammunition and men 
who knew the art of war, what part or lot will 
those who cannot bear arms have in the attainment 
of Swaraj? I want Swaraj in the winning of which 
even women and children would contribute an equal 
share with physically the strongest. That can be 
under ahimsa only. I would, therefore, stand for 
ahimsa as the only means for obtaining India’s 
freedom even if I were alone.” 

Warning Signals 

If there is even a modicum of truth in some of 
the reports that are coming in, it shows a pretty 
alarming state of affairs. It was only the other day 
that Shri M. L. Khemka, President of the Marwari 
Chamber of Commerce, stated before the Editors’ 
Conference at Allahabad that whereas the Secretary, 
Food Department of the Government of India, had 
stated that all export of grains had ceased si’nce 
August 1943, the export list issued by the Calcutta 
Customs House showed that only during the months 
of August and September, one single non-Indian 
firm had exported from the port of Calcutta to 
foreign countries no less than 22, 504 tons of rice 
valued at over Rs. 94 lakhs. Shri Khemka added 
that “ a closer examination of the export list of 
Calcutta alone would disclose further export of 
rice from Bengal”. A correspondent writes from 
Bombay on behalf of the Manager of an Indian 
Shipping Company: 

**Our line was established in 1917. Since then 
our cargo vessels have been plying between Hong 
Kong and other Chinese ports besides the various 
ports in India. Two of our boats were lost during 
the war to the Japanese. Our new boat arrived only 
last month. In her very first voyage to a foreign 
country last week on 14-2-’46, she carried an export 
cargo of 2,951 bags of moong daU" 

In a supplementary note he adds : 

'"Last month also the steamers ^ Begum' and 
^Jalajyoti' have carried about 35,000 bags of pulses and 
moong to Colombo; 26,053 bags of Lang dal, 3,011 
bags of tur dal and 1,612 bags of moong was 
exported in * Begum I further understand that 
about the same quantity is exported every month 
within the knowledge of the authorities.” 

Equally alarming is the report sent by the 
President, North Bengal Rice Mills Association, 
Dinajpur. The following is its gist : 

"The Government of Bengal suddenly reduced 
the rate of rice from Rs. 11-8-0 to Rs. 9-8-0 per 
maund in 1945, and when protest was made by the 
Rice Millers against drastic and sudden reduction, 
the stock of rice including the entire stock of raw 
materials of boiled, half-boiled, moist and raw paddy 
in the possession of Rice Mills was forcibly requi- 
sitioned under the garb of D. L Rules, in order to 
deprive the Millers of subsequent increase of rate 
to Rs. 10-8-0 per maund. 

/'In 1944, the Government of Bengal procured 
half a crore of maunds* of rice from Dinajpur 


District at Rs. 13 3-0 to jRs. 11-3-0 per maund 
and sold the same rice in deficit and rationed areas 
at Rs. 16-0-0 per maund. The Government thus 
made a net profit of more than one crore of 
rupees from the procurement of one district alone. 
With the reduction of rates of rice in rationed area 
it became the policy of the Government to impose 
heavy discount or Balia up to Rs. 2/- per maund 
on rice supplied by the Rice Mills. The Government 
procured 36 lac maunds of rice in 1945 from the 
District of Dinajpur alone at the rate of Rs. 9-8-0 
to Rs, 10/- per maund and sold the same at 
Rs. 14/- to Rs. 15/- per maund. It may be noted that 
the rice on which Government was deducting Batta 
up to Rs. 2/- per maund was also being sold at 
the same rate of Rs. 14/- to Rs. 15/- per maund. 
Thus the Government made a profit of not less 
than fifteen million rupees. Discount or * Balia* on 
rice is being imposed on various flimsy and vague 
grounds, viz., undermilling, off-colour, under-polishing, 
over-boiled, under-boiled, and many more new 
categories are being invented every week by the 
ardent and aspiring high officials who get quick 
promotion by helping the Government to profiteer 
at the expense of the over-burdened consumers. 
Government purchases medium rice even at a lower 
rate than coarse rice on assessment of Batta, but 
exports the same in rationed areas as medium rice. 

"In 1945, the Rice Mills were compelled to 
separate Brokens ^Khudi) from rice which were being 
used as part and parcel of rice up to 1944. . . . 
Huge stocks of broken rice have accumulated and 
in spite of repeated reminders and representations 
no arrangement has been made for their disposal. « . . 

"There are innumerable instances where Govern- 
ment neither purchased rice offered by Rice Millers 
on the ground that rice is bad, nor granted export 
permit, with the result that the stock has been wasted 
or used as cattle fodder. 

"if the Millers would have been allowed to 
export the refused rice even within the Province it 
would have compared far superior to the notoriously 
deteriorated rice supplied from the Government 
Stores. Thus the Governirient is practically depriving 
many people from getting the minimum quantity of 
meal which they badly require in these hard days of 
scarcity. 

"Rice Millers have been compelled to supply 
cent per cent polished rice, and if any grain of rice 
is found to be of red tinge the rice is declared under- 
polished and heavy Batia is imposed. In polishing 
rice beyond normal practice there is wastage of one 
seer per maund and it yields more 'brokens' besides 
reducing the vitamin contents of rice. Thus the 
Government is wasting lacs of maunds of rice which 
can be easily saved.” 

The insistence on the Rice Millers supplying cent 
per cent polished rice and the wastage involved in 
the separation of ‘brokens’ from rice are nothing 
short of criminal, if true. An immediate searching 
inquiry and action arc necessary if the tragedy of 
1943 is not to be repeated on a vaster scale. 

Poona, Saturday, 23-2-'‘46 PYAR^LAL 
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NOT LONELY- 

(By M. K. Gandhi) 

A friend wrote to me the other day how lonely 
he felt in the midst of company. This remark was 
prompted by my telling him that I distrusted the 
word of the official world. He did not, and had 
thought that I might share his trust. Behold his 
disappointment when he found me wanting. It may 
be that was not what he meant by his cryptic letter. 
Anyway that was my interpretation and I replied 
that as a man of God he must never feel lonely. 
For, God was ever with him. Why should he care 
even if the whole world deserted him ? Let him 
trust in spite of me, as long as the trust came from 
his heart and not his head. 

I feel differently. Mutual trust and mutual love 
are no trust and no love. The real love is to love 
them that hate you, to love your neighbour even 
though you distrust him. I have sound reasons for 
distrusting the English official world. If my love is 
sincere, I must love the Englishman in spite of my 
distrust. Of what avail is my love, if it be only so 
long as I trust my friend ? Even thieves do that. 
They become enemies immediately the trust is gone. 

See what is happening in Bombay — the Bombay 
■where I have passed so much time, which has given 
the public causes so much money and which I had 
thought had fairly imbibed something of ahimsa. 
Will it prove the burial ground of ahimsa ? 

I am unable to think that the incendiarism, the 
looting and the insults heaped upon Englishmen are 
or were acts of hooligans. Who are hooligans ? 
Will there be none when English rule is no more ? 
The fashion of blaming the hooligan ought to be 
given up. We are the makers of the brand. They 
respond to the air about them. 

Imagine the senselessness of looting grainshops. 
The looters did not help themselves. Even if they 
did, they were not starving. The grain was meant 
for the starving. If it was being misused, looting 
could not prevent that misuse. Usurpers will always 
replace the looted grain while there is any to usurp. 
Between the two sets of looters the starving will 
be more starved than before. 

They who incited the mutineers did not know 
what they were doing. The latter were bound to 
submit ultimately. Or, was it meant as a lesson in 
violence ? That is not the way to understand history. 

I ask myself, and perhaps others are asking, why 
I am not repeating what I did after Chauri Cbaura. 
I have no call in that direction. When or if it 
comes, nothing in the world will prevent me, ill or 
well. Let me reaffirm the truth that I love the 
Englishman as well as the Indian. Both are humans. 
Yet I want the rule of and for the masses of India. 
Lokamanya has taught us that Home Rule or Swaraj 


is their birthright. That Swaraj is not to be obtain- 
ed by what is going on now in Bombay, Calcutta 
and Karachi. 

Let every Congressman, whether four anna 
member or not, think for himself where Congress 
should stand. Let us not deceive ourselves and the 
world. 

Poona, 24-2-’46 

TWO BEQUESTS 

( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

A friend suggests that I should resume writing 
my ‘autobiography’ from the point where I left 
off and, further, that I should write a treatise on 
the science of ahimsa. 

I never really wrote an ‘ autobiography’. What 
I did write was a series of articles narrating my 
experiments with truth which were later published 
in book form. More than twenty years have elapsed 
since then. What I have done or pondered during 
this interval has not been recorded in chronological 
order. I would love to do so but have I the leisure ? 
I have resumed the publication of ‘ Harijan ’ in 
the present trying times as a matter of duty. It is 
with difficulty that I can cope with this work. How 
can I find time to bring the remainder of my experi- 
ments with truth up to date ? But if it is God’s 
will that I should write them. He will surely make 
my way clear. 

To write a treatise on the science of ahimsa is 
beyond my powers. I am not built for academic 
writings. Action is my domain. What I understand, 
according 'to my lights, to be my duty and what 
comes my. way I do. All my action is actuated by 
the spirit of service. Let any one who can systematize 
ahimsa, into a science do so — if indeed it lends itself 
to such treatment. In the event of my inability the 
correspondent has suggested three names in order of 
preference for this task : Shri Vinoba, Shri Kishorlal 
Mashruwala, Shri Kaka KaleDcar. The first named 
could do so but I know he will not. Every hour 
of his is scheduled for his work and he would regard 
it as sacrilege to take a single moment therefrom 
for writing a shastrft. I would agree with him. The 
world does not hunger for shastras. What it craves 
and will always crave is sincere action. He who 
can appease this' hunger will not occupy his time 
in elaborating a shastra. 

Shri Kishorlal has already written an independent 
treatise. If his health permits I know he would like 
to write further. It may not be correct to call bis 
work a shastra but it may be said to be very near 
to one. In his present state of health, however, I 
do not think he can shoulder the burdCn and I 
would be the last person to lay it on him. Like 
Shri Vinoba he too does not allow a moment of 
his time to be wasted. Much of it is given to help 
solve the personal problems of a ' large circle of 
friend^. Tj^ end of the day leaves him utterly 
exhausted. 

Shri Kakasaheb like Shri Thakkar is an incorrigi- 
ble nomad. Just now he has made the propagation 
and development of the national and provincial 
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languages his special concern. Even if he wanted 
to divert a moment of his time to the writing of a 
shastra I would try to prevent him from doing so. 

From the above it may be concluded that there 
is no need at present for the treatise in question. 
Any such during my lifetime would necessarily he 
incomplete. If at all, it could only be written after 
my death. And even so let me give the warning 
that it would fail to give a complete exposition of 
ahimsa. No man has ever been able to describe God 
fully. The same holds true of ahimsa. I can give no 
guarantee that I will do or believe tomorrow what 
I do or hold to be true today. God alone is 
omniscient. Man in the flesh is essentially imperfect. 
He may be described as being made in the image 
of God but he is far from being God. God is invisible, 
beyond the reach of the human eye. All that we can 
do, therefore, is to try to understand the words 
and actions of those whom we regard as men of 
God. Let them soak into our being and .let us 
endeavour to translate them into action but only 
so far as they appeal to the heart. Could any 
scientific treatise do more for us? 

Poona, 25-2-’46 

(From Harijanbandku) 

COEECIVE FAST 

CBy M. K. Gandhi) 

Telegrams and letters condemning my remarks 
about Rajaji have been received. Some of them say 
that all the praise bestowed on Rajaji is well deserv- 
ed. They admit his integrity, self-sacrifice, great 
ability and administrative capacity. But they hold 
his so-called apostasy in 1942 to be unforgivable 
and add that his scheming to be Premier of Madras 
is insufferable. For me there is no offence or 
apostasy in resigning from the Congress and main- 
taining one’s views. If he is scheming to get the 
Premiership, it is undoubtedly worthy of condem- 
nation and would be a sad discovery for me. 

But my purpose in reverting to the subject is 
not for the sake of defending him. My opinion 
carries no authority save moral which can be 
rejected at will. What I want is to reprehend the 
threat of fasting or the fast itself if I do not with- 
draw the epithet ‘ clique ’ in respect of those who 
are opposing him. I have given my meaning of the 
word. And I adhere to its use according to that 
meaning. Nobody should be coerced into changing 
his belief. There would be an end to all decency 
and reason if such fasting became effective. As the 
author of fasting as a weapon in Satyagraha I must 
state that I cannot give up an opinion honestly 
held even if the whole world fasts against me. I 
might as well give up my belief in God because a 
body of atheists fasted against such belief. The rule 
of conduct stated by me is of universal applicability. 
Incidentally, I may mention that the fasts reported 
of prisoners in some U. P. jails and now of persons 
aggrieved by the decision of the Parliamentary 
Board elsewhere fall under the same category 
though for different and sound reasons. 

Poona, 22-2-’46 


THE DISCIPLINE OF PEAYEE 

Gandhiji accepted no public engagements during 
his stay in Madras. The only exception was 
in connection with the Harijan Industrial School 
at Kodambakam. Congregational prayers took 
the place lof public engagements. If reiilway 
journey provided Gandhiji an opportunity 
to study crowd behaviour, the public prayer 
gatherings provided an opportunity for imparting 
discipline to them. Whether India gains her Swaraj 
violently or non-violently, discipline is equally 
necessary in either case, perhaps in the latter even 
more than in the former. In the case of an army, 
he explained to them, the discipline consists in 
learning the use of arms for the purpose of 
killing the enemy. In the case of non-violence it 
has to be in the inculcation of the art of dying, 
without killing or retaliation even in the face of 
the gravest provocations and in selfless service of 
society. If 400 millions of India could speak with- 
one voice, move together and act together as one 
man, freedom would be theirs for the asking. 
Prayer is the greatest binding force, making for 
the solidarity and oneness of the human family. 
If a person realizes his unity with God through 
prayer he will look upon everybody as himself. 
There will be no high, no low, no narrow provincial- 
isms or petty rivalries in the matter of language 
between an Andhra and a Tamilian, a Kanarese 
and a Malayalee. There will be no invidious distinc- 
tion between a touchable and untouchable, a Hindu 
and a Mussalinan, a Farsi, a Christian or a Sikh. 
Similarly there would be no scramble for personal 
gain or power between various groups or between 
different members within a group. 

The outer must reflect the inner. If we arc 
in tune with God, no matter how big a gathering, 
perfect quiet and order would prevail and even the 
weakest would enjoy perfect protection. Above all, 
realization of God must mean freedom from all 
earthly fear. Political slavery, he has always affirmed, 
is incompatible with acceptance of the yoke of God; 
Salvation is not for the slave. 

In the beginning the gatherings were apt to be 
noisy which necessitated the omission of the recitation 
of the Sanskrit shlohas and the other texts from 
the Quran and the Zend Avesta. But towards the 
close of our stay in Madras a distinct improvement 
was noticeable in the observance of silence and dis- 
cipline which, again, confirmed Gandhiji’s experience 
that no matter how indisciplined a crowd is, it is sure 
to respond to the higher appeal provided you arc 
sufficiently in earnest, persistent and yet patient. 

Poona, Saturday, 23-2-’46 PyarelaL 
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STEPPING OFF THE LAST EUNO 

We are faced with the prospects of famine. For 
millions of villagers this means descending just one 
more rung on the ladder leading to starvation — the 
one last rung which will bring them to the bottom. 

Let me describe a visit I paid some days ago to 
a little Harijan village near here. 

* 

I have to ride over there to make some investi- 
gations regarding the inroads of a river. It is a 
frosty morning,* and I put on a thick coat and tie 
up my head in a woollen scarf. A mile and a half 
across the fields, and here are the little mud and 
grass huts. The cattle are standing in front. The 
cows and bullocks are hardly bigger than the 
Ashram year-old calves, the -bones are all standing 
out on their bodies, and they regard me with dull 
and weary eyes. The first impulse is to say “How 
.cruel, why don’t you feed your animals properly?” 
But look at the human beings. Are they much 
better? The same lustreless eyes, the same bones 
sticking out. -In a way they are even worse off 
than the animals, for Nature has not provided 
them with a coat of hair and their clothes are in 
rags. The women are cooking the morning meal. 
“ Will you show me what you are cooking ? ” I ask. 
A woman brings out a thin maize roti and a little 
mustard leaf vegetable which she has collected from 
the field. “AndthedaZ (pulse),” I enquire, “where 
is that?” “Do you think I should not hide my 
shame with a decent petticoat if I could buy dal7" 
she exclaims, pointing to her tom and tattered 
garment, unsuccessfully stiched all over with coarse 
thread. “Do you mean to say you don’t get any 
dall” I reply. “It is like this,” chimes in a man 
nearby. “ If there are special guests, or some festival, 
we manage to scrape together a little dal by selling 
a goat or a calf or something.” “I see. Then what 
about milk?” “None of course.” “And ghee ?” “None 
either! Then you must be taking oil.” Not even 
oil!!” Then I ask about condiments. “Salt?” They 
reply, “Yes, we cut wheat grass we can find in the 
hedgerows and on the common lands and that we 
exchange in the neighbouring village markets for 
salt, and if we have enough grass for sale we may 
sometimes get some chillies.” 

If such people’s food supply will be reduced, it 
must mean the end. There is no stock in the house, 
and no stamina in the body. Most of them are 
landless peasants and all of them are illiterate. 
Millions of their like arc spread throughout India. 

In drawing this little picture I am showing 
nothing new. Theoretically, this state of things is 
known to everybody. Yet the vividness of their 
realization is not sustained in well-to-do people’s 
minds. If it were, it would not be humanly possible 
for the well-to-do to eat and dress and live as 
they do. 

When the pinch of famine begins, the city 
population will make itself heard, but the landless 
peasantry will suffer silently in the unseen back- 
of-beyond. 


May those who are to organize the famine 
measures remember these dumb millions, before it 
is too late! 

When responsible government comes at last, their 
first duty will be to salvage this stratum of society, 
and set it permanently on its feet. 

Bahadrabad 

Kisan Ashram, 17-2-’46 Mirabehn 

GANDHIjrS PEESS STATEMENTS 

I 

Among messages and letters . condemning my 
remarks about Rajaji are some from persons threat- 
ening to fast if I do not withdraw the word ‘ clique’. 
As the author of fasting as a weapon in the armoury 
of Satyagraha, I must reprehend such use of fasts. 
No one should give up opinion honestly held even 
if the whole world were against him. I, therefore, 
advise against such fasts. Poona, 22-2-’46 

II 

I have followed the events now happening in 
India with painful interest. This mutiny in the 
Navy and what is following is not, in any sense of 
the term, non-violent action. Inasmuch as a single 
person is compelled to shout ‘ Jai Hind ’ or any 
popular slogan, a nail is driven into the coffin of 
Swaraj in terms of the dumb millions of India. 
Destruction of churches and the like is not the 
way to Swaraj as defined by the Congress. Burning 
of tramcars and other property, insulting and 
injuring Europeans, is not non-violence of the 
Congress type, much less mine, if and in so far as 
it may be different from the Congress. Let the 
known and unknown leaders of this thoughtless 
orgy of violence know what they are doing and 
then follow their bent. Let it not be said that India 
of the Congress spoke to the world of winning 
Swaraj through non-violent action and belied her 
word in action and that too at the critical period 
jin her life. I have deliberately used the adjective 
“ thoughtless”. For, there is such a thing as thought- 
ful violent action. What I see happening now is 
not thoughtful. If the Indian members of the Navy 
know and appreciate non-violence, the way of non- 
violent resistance can be dignified, manly "and wholly 
effective, if it is corporate. For the individual it 
always is. Why should they continue to serve if 
service is humiliating for them or India? Action 
like this I have called non-violent non-cooperation. 
As it is, they arc setting a bad and unbecoming 
example for India. 

A combination between Hindus and Muslims 
and others for the purpose of violent action is 
unholy and will lead to and probably is a preparation 
for mutual violence — bad for India and the world. 

The rulers have declared their intention to 
‘ quit ’ in favour of Indian rule. Let the action be ■ 
not delayed by a moment because of tbe exhibition 
of distressful unrest which has been lying hidden 
in the breast. Their might is unquestioned. Its use 
beyond the bare requirement will be unworthy and 
even wicked if it is made to suppress the people 
or a portion of them. The people have been far too- 
long under the foreign heel. Poona, 23“2-’46 
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III 

I congratulate Shrimati Aruna Asaf Ali on her 
courageous refutation of my statement on the 
happenings in Bombay. Except for the fact that she 
represents not only herself but also a fairly large 
body of underground workers, I would not have 
noticed her refutation, if only because she is a 
daughter of mine — not less so because not born 
to me or because she is a rebel. I had the pleasure 
of meeting her on several occasions while she was 
underground. I admired her bravery, resourcefulness 
and burning love of the country, l But my admiration 
stopped^thcre. I did not like her being underground. I 
do not appreciate any underground. activity. I know 
that millions cannot go underground. Millions need 
not. A select few may fancy that they will bring 
Swaraj to the millions by secretly directing their 
activity. Will this not be spoon-feeding ? Only open 
challenge and open activity is for all to follow. Real 
Swaraj must be felt by all — man, woman and child. 
To labour for that consummation is true revolution. 
India has become a pattern for all exploited 
races of the earth, because India’s has been an open, 
unarmed effort which demands sacrifice from all 
without inflicting injury on the usurper. The millions 
in India would not have been awakened but for 
the open, unarmed struggle. Every deviation from 
the straight path has meant a temporary arrest of 
the evolutionary revolution. 

I do not read the 1942 events as does the brave 
lady. It was good that the people rose spontan- 
eously. It was bad that some or many resorted to 
violence. It makes no difference that Shri Kishorlal 
Mashruwala, Kakasaheb and other workers, in 
their impatient zeal for the moment, misinterpreted 
non-violence. That they did so, only shows how 
delicate an instrument non-violence is. My analogy 
is not meant to cast any reflection on any person. 
Everyone acted as he or she thought best. Supine- 
ness in the face of overwhelming organized violence 
would have meant cowardice. I would be weak and 
wrong if I failed to give my estimate of the doings 
of 1942. 

Aruna would “rather unite Hindus and Muslims 
at the barricade than on the constitution front.” 
Even in terms of violence, this is a misleading pr(<- 
position. If the union at the barricade is honest, 
there must be union also at the constitutional front. 
Fighters do not always live at the barricade. They 
are too wise to "commit' suicide. The barricade life 
has always to be followed by the constitutional. 
That front is not taboo for ever. 

Emphatically it betrays want of foresight to dis- 
believe British declarations and precipitate a quarrel 
in anticipation. Is the official, deputation coming to 
deceive a great nation? It is neither manly nor 
womanly to think so. What would be lost by 
waiting? Let the official deputation prove for the 
last time that British declarations are unreliable. 
The nation will gain by trusting. The deceiver 
loses when there is correct response from the 
deeived. 


Let us face facts. The coming mission is claim- 
ed to be a friendly mission, entertaining the hope 
that they will discover a constitutional method of 
delivery. The problem is knotty, probably the knottiest 
that has ever confronted statesmen. It is possible 
that the mission will put forth an insoluble conun- 
drum. So much the worse for them. If they are 
intent upon finding an honest way out of the 
difficulties of their own creation, I have no doubt 
there is a way. But the nation too has to play the 
game. If it does, the barricade must be left aside, 
at least for the time being. I appeal to Aruna and 
her friends to make wise use of the power their 
bravery and sacrifice* has given them. 

It is a matter of great relief that the ratings 
have listened to Sardar Patel’s advice to surrender. 
They have not surrendered their honour. So far as 
I can see, in resorting to mutiny they were badly 
advised. If it was for grievance, fancied or real, 
they should have waited for the guidance and 
intervention of political leaders of their choice. 
If they mutinied for the freedom of India they 
were doubly wrong. They could not do so without 
a call from a prepared revolutionary party. They 
were thoughtless and ignorant if they believed 
that by their might, they would deliver India 
from foreign domination. 

Aruna is right when she says that the fighters 
this time showed grit as never before. But grit 
becomes foolhardiness when it is untimely and 
suicidal as this was. 

She is entitled to say that the people “ ars not 
interested in the ethics of violence or non-violence”, 
but the people are very much interested in knowing 
the way which will bring freedom to the masses — 
violence or non-violence. The people have, hbwever 
imperfectly, hitherto gone the way of non-violence. 
Aruna and her comrades have to ask themselves 
every time whether the non-violent way has or has 
not raised India from her slumber of ages and created 
in them a yearning, very vague perhaps, for Swaraj. 
There is, in my opinion, only one answer. 

There are other passages in Shrimati Aruna’s 
statement which, as it appears to me, betray confu- 
sion of thought. But their treatment can wait. 

Needless to say that I have dealt with the message 
believing it to represent her opinion. If it does not, 
I apologize to her in advance. My argument how- 
ever, is not affected even if it is found that the re- 
porter has not correctly interpreted her. For my 
argument is, after all, impersonal and directed only 
to the portions which are calculated to mislead 
the public, irrepective of their authorship. 

Poona, 26-2-’46 

NOTICE 

Agents will please note that it is not open to 
them to charge more than the published price 
for copies of Harijan, and a breach of the rule will 
lead to the cancellation of their agency. Purchasers 
are requested to co-operate by refusing to pay more 
than the published price, and to report to us if 
extra price is asked for. 

A specimen copy will be supplied on receipt of 
postal stamps worth three annas. MANAGER 
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Notes 

Nature Cure Treatment 

Nature Cure treatment means that treatment 
which befits man. By “ man ” is meant not merely 
man as animal but as a creature possessing, 
in addition to his body, both mind and soul. 
For such a being Ramnam is the truest nature 
cure treatment. It is an unfailing remedy. The 
expression ramban or infallible cure is derived 
from It. Nature too indicates that for man it is 
the worthy remedy. No matter what the ailment 
from which a man may be suffering, recitation of 
Ramnam from the heart is the sure cure. , God has 
many names. Each person can choose the name that 
appeals most to him. Ishwar, Allah, Khuda, God 
mean the same. But the recitation must not be 
parrot-like, it must be born of faith of which 
endeavour will be some evidence. What should 
the endeavour consist of? Man should seek out 
and be content to confine the means of cure to 
the five elements of which the body is composed, 

i. e., earth, water, akash, sun and air. Of course, 
Ramnam must be the invariable accompaniment. 
If in spite of this, death supervenes, we may not 
mind. On the contrary, it should be wel-comed. 
Science has not so far discovered any recipe for 
making the body immortal. Immortality is an 
attribute of the soul. That is certainly imperishable 
but it is man’s duty to try to express its purity. 

If we accept the above reasoning it will auto- 
matically limit the means permissible under nature 
cure. And man is thereby saved from all the 
paraphernalia of big hospitals and eminent doctors 
etc. The large majority of persons in the world 
can never afford these. Why then should the few 
desire what the many cannot have? 

Poona, 24-2-’46 

(From Harijansevak) M. K. G. 

Commendable 

The responsibility of feeding the delegates to 
the recent Silver Jubilee celebrations of the 
Dakshina Bharat Hindustani Prachar Sabha was 
undertaken by a few merchants of Madras. They 
did this work with efficiency from January 23rd 
to February 1st. To feed fifty thousand persons 
was no small task. The food was good and cleanly 
served. It was a great thing for an organization 
like the Sabha to have the burden of feeding the 
delegates completely taken from them. 

The Madras friends deserve congratulations for 
having so willingly and efficiently carried out the 
difficult duty undertaken by them. ' 

Sevagram, 8-2- ’46 A. K. 

(From Harijansevaki) 


Kasturba Memorial Trust Agents 

As Chairman of the Kasturba Gandhi National 
Memorial Trust, Mahatma Gandhi has appointed 
the following Agents in the respective provinces: 

1. Andhra Smt. G. Durgabai, Madras 

2. Assam „ Amalprova Das, Gauhati 

3. Bengal „ Labanyalata Chanda, Calcutta 

4. Bihar „ Priyambada Nandkeolyar, 

Gaya 

Taraben Mashruwala, Akola 


5. C.P. (Marathi) „ 

& Berar 

6. Gujarat „ 

7. Karnatak „ 

8. Kerala „ 

9. Mahakoshal „ 

10. Mysore State „ 

11. Punjab & „ 

Kashmir 

12. Rajputana „ 


Saralaben Sarabhai, Ahmed- 
abad 

Umabai Kundapur, Hubli 
Mira S. K. George, Trichur 
Durgabai Manjrekar, Chhind- 
wara 

Yashodhara Dasappa, Mysore 
Rameshwari Nehru, Lahore 


, Ratandevi Shastry, Banasthali, 

Jaipur 

13. U. P. , Suchetadevi Kripalani, Allah- 

abad 

14. Utkad ,. Ramadevi Chaudhari, Bari- 

Cuttack 

Negotiations are going on for the appointment of 
agents in the following provinces : 

(1) Delhi, (2) Sind, (3) N. W. F. P., (4) Central 
India, (5) Tamil Nad, (6) Maharashtra and (7) 
Nizam’s Dominions. 

Kasturba Gandhi National Memorial Trust, - 
( Central Office ) 

Bajajwadi, Wardha, 

20-2-1946 A. V. Thakkar 


QUESTION BOX 

(.By M. K. Gandhi) 

Q. You say that one of the contracting parties 
in a marriage should be a Harijan. I hope you do 
not call other marriages taboo. 

A. This is a good question. I do not believe that 
all other marriages are taboo. I have pointed to the 
ideal, the practical attainment of which it is our 
duty to strive for as speedily as possible. 

Poona, 21-2-’46 
( From Harijansevak )• 
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TO AGENTS 

There is naturally an ever-increasing demand 
for copies of ‘Harijan’. It is impossible to cope 
■with it so long as the quota of paper sanctioned 
for it remains as at present. We are trying to get 
more paper arid would in the meanwhile request 
subscribers and especially agents to be patient. 
Agents will readily realize that their demands can be 
attended to, only after the permanent subscribers 
have been provided for, and will, we hope, co-operate 
with us by setting a limit to their demands for the 
present. Fresh agents will kindly help by not applying 
at all for the present. 

6-3-’46 J- t>ESAi 

Notes . 

A Useful Pamphlet 

A friend sends me a copy of a leaflet 
published by the Department of Agriculture, Bombay 
Province. It contains hints onsitiall scale vegetable 
cultivation in compounds of bungalows etc. This 
was published in 1942 during war time in pursuance 
of a campaign for growing more food. What was 
then necessary is much more so how in view of 
the increasing shortage of food. It is a pity that 
the leaflet is printed in English. It maybe, however, 
that only the English pamphlet has been sent to 
me and that it has been translated into the 
provincial languages. Be that as it inay, the leaflet 
is certainly instructive and useful and I woitld 
suggest to the readers who are interested, as 
they should be, in the matter that they send for 
and study it with • a view to making use of the 
suggestions, if they ha’ve a plot of land available 
for the purpose. Among the hints contained are 
the following chosen by me at random : 

(a) Plots selected should be well-drained and 
not overshadowed by trees or buildings. 

(b) Beds in which flowers have been successfully 
grown are usually suitable but portions of lawns 
may also be dug up and used for vegetable 
gardening. 

(c) Waste water from bath-rooms or kitchen 
can be utilized for the purpose. 

(d) It stresses the necessity of using organic 
, manure such as cowdung and tells the reader what 

vegetables can be easily grown. 


(e) A table is given at the end showing the 
quantity of particular seeds required, the depth at 
which they should be sown, the size of the beds 
and the distance between the rows of plants. 

Poona. l-3-’46 M. K. G. 

Helpful Suggestions 

A correspondent writes : 

“You are at present in Poona. I understand 
from the papers that H. H. the Aga Khan is your 
friend. He has plenty of land and water supply at 
his disposal in his palace in Poona. The same applies 
to the spacious grounds of Government House at 
Ganeshkhind. Could not both these places be 
utilized for growing food ? Could you suggest it 
to him ? 

“ You believe in fasts. You have said that ‘fasts 
are not merely for attaining religious merit but 
are also beneficial for health. Cannot you then 
recommend to the well-fed abstention from food 
either one day or for even one meal or more during 
the week ? A great deal of foodstuffs could thus 
be made available to the poor. 

“ They say that even a small quantity of sprouted 
grain, if eaten raw, provides the requisite nourish- 
ment. Is this so ?” 

The above is condensed from a letter. All the 
three suggestions arc sound and could easily be 
put into practice. The first is obviously for those 
who possess both land and water; the second for 
the well-to-do; the third applies to ^I. In essence 
it means that whatever can be eaten raw should 
be so eaten. By intelligently following this rule one 
can make a small quantity go a long way. I have 
little doubt that if people imdferstood the laws of 
dietetics and acted accordingly, a tremendous 
economy in food could be effected. 

Poona, l-3-’46 

(From Harijansevak) 

Utilization of Available Po'wer 

Q. Flour grinding machines are turned by engines 
in thousands of villages in Gujarat. By removing 
them to the source these engines could easily be 
used, for drawing water from rivers, tanks and 
wells for purposes of irrigation. Could not . the 
Government be induced or the owners be persuaded 
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to divert the engines for this useful work in add!- 
ti,o,n to working the grinders? 

A. I regard the e;xistence of power wheels for 
the grinding of corn in thousands of villages as 
the limit of our helplessness. I suppose India does 
not produce all the engines or grinding machines. 
I fondly hope that the correspondent is incorrect 
and that the number of wheels and engines does 
not run into thousands even for the whole of India. 
But if true, it is indicative of the utter laziness 
into which our people have fallen. The planting of 
such machinery and engines on a large scale in 
villages is also a sign of greed. Is it proper to fill 
one’s pockets in this manner at the expense of 
the poor ? Every such machinery puts thousands of 
hand chakkis out of work and takes away employ- 
ment from thousands of housewives and artisans 
who make these chakkis. Moreover, the process is 
infective and will spread to every village industry. 
The decay of the latter spells too the decay of 
art. If it meant replacement of old crafts by new 
ones, one might not have much to say against it. 
But this is not what is happening. In the thousands 
of villages where power machinery exists, one 
misses the sweet music in the early morning of the 
grinders at work. 

But to come to the main point. Whilst I hold 
that these power engines are at present being put 
to wrong use, it would be some compensation if 
the engines, in addition to their present use, were 
also used to pump water out of rivers, tanks and 
wells for irrigation. My correspondent suggests 
Government aid for this. Must this be necessary? 
Will not the owners of their own free will turn 
their engines towards this useful and necessary 
work ? Or have we been reduced to such a paralytic 
state that without Government compulsion we are 
unprepared to do anything? Be that as it may, it 
is my firm opinion that all necessary measures 
should be taken at once to utilize existing power 
in order to save the people from the terrible fate 
confronting them. 

Poona, l-3-’46 

(From Harijanbandhu) M. K. G. 
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By M, K. Gandhi 
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NOH-YIOLENT INDIA AS 
WORLD POWER 

We can obtain control over others by generating 
two kinds of forces — constructive or destructive. 
Love and service characterize the former, while 
hatred and fear distinguish the latter. 

Today the world is under the power of fear 
and hatred. This is the result of out socio-economic 
order which is necessarily based on our possessing 
a control over our neighbour. Centralized industries 
which have their machinery and plants located at 
one place have to obtain their raw materials 
from distant places. They also have t.o find their 
markets and control ’ them in their favour, 
may be at the other end of the world. Textile 
mills may be located at Manchester where 
no cotton grows. The needed cotton has to be 
grown in India — 6000 miles away. After it is spun 
and woven into cloth it has to be sent back to 
India to be sold — another journey of 6000 miles. 
This makes it imperative for the lives of the cotton 
growers in India to be planned by the millowners 
of Manchester who will also want to control the 
Government of India so as to obtain favourable 
customs and excise duties so that their cloth may 
be sold. This is done by resorting to channelling 
science to produce atom bombs and teaching 
children to sing songs, of hatred against the Japanese 
or the Germans, the successful competitors in 
the markets. The. result is the slavery of India as 
a bye-product. 

To achieve all this, violence has to be glorified 
and given a high status in society. Admirals and 
Generals have jnemorials erected to them in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral and Westminster Abbey. They 
are placed in juxtaposition to the Deity. Only then 
will people flock into the army, navy and the air 
force. This is a degradation of civilization into 
barbarism. The world is groaning under this system 
today. The Great Powers hold their sway by virtue 
of the atom bomb. The rest of the world is cowed 
down by fear of destruction. The world may have 
been gained but the soul has been destroyed. 

What is the alternative ? We have to raise 
different standards of value. The welfare of mills 
and machinery should make room for the interests 
of the people. Our lives should not be ordered by 
the needs of the material world. We need not 
artificially increase our wants and then strive to 
satisfy them. We have to set first things first. True 
life does not consist in the abundance of things 
we possess. 

India has put forward a solution. Her own stand- 
ard of values is signified by the status in society 
given to the various classes of people. The lowest 
are the parasites whose existence depends on the 
destruction of others. Economic Imperialism is of 
this order. Then come the predatory creatures who 
consume wirhout production. To be “drunk like a 
lord” cannot be an ideal with us. The aristocrats 
belong to this group. . The next in order is the 
economic group— the Vaishyas. But money does not 
occupy the pivotal ' place. The upper two groups 
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are public servanrs, the Kshatriyas to look after the 
people’s needs and the Brakmins to be the custodians 
of culture. With this standard of values India reached 
out to tha remotest parts of the world carrying 
light and learning. This was a cultural penetration 
•which led to peace and harmony amongst nations. 

Under this scheme of things, self-indulgence ■was 
not the goal of life. When ■we emphasize indulgences 
the order is based on pleasures and rights. This 
ultimately leads to conflict and violence. If, on the 
other hand, we emphasize duties, life comes under 
the gontrol of self-discipline and our vrants are 
restricted. This is the basis of civilization. We have 
to give the highest place in society to the service 
of the needy. By so doing we eschew violence and 
our influence over others is based, not on fear, but 
on the appreciation of our service. This is the power 
India had once and can have even, today. It is one 
of mutual regard and respect and ■will lead to the 
fusion of cultures and world peace. 

J. C. Kumarappa 

FROM RUBBISH TO GOLD 

Having settled down to a kisan's life for the 
purpose of understanding the problems of the 
villager, I have come to one definite conclusion, 
and that is that manure-making is one of the most 
important things we have got to tackle. The ordinary 
peasant makes no effort to prepare manure. Cow- 
dung and small amount of rubbish are just thrown 
in a heap without any attempt to mix them together. 
The heap may be in a pit or on the level ground. 
During the monsoon it is left exposed to the rain 
and rots to some extent, after which it is scattered 
(and that unevenly) on the fields. In this way the mini- 
mum results are obtained from the material at hand. 

The absence of manure in Indian villages is always 
ascribed to the fact that the major portion of the 
cow-dung is used for fuel. But even without drawing 
on the fuel supply, double the cow-dung could be 
collected to what is at present gathered up for 
manure. Much of it gets trampled into the ground 
under the feet of the tethered cattle, and still more 
is left about on the grazing grounds. If all this were 
saved, and the rubbish which eternally lies about in 
the farm-yards and village lanes were regularly gathered 
up and the two mixed properly together, more than 
double the present quantity of manure would be 
produced, and its quality would be far superior. 

To tackle the production of this farm-yard 
manure is a more urgent job than the setting up 
of big factories for manufacturing artificial ferti- 
lizers. Artificial manure needs big outlay in capital, 
machinery and experts, and for a long time it will 
reach only a very limited number of our seven lakhs 
of villages. It also requires careful application, 
whereas the farm-yard manure needs no outlay of 
any kind. The materials are lying there waiting to 
be gathered up, the peasant with his ordinary tools 
can do all the work and throughout the world 
farm-yard manure is acknowledged as the all round 
best and safest. ' 

In Kisan AsTiram I have started experiments in 
the simplest possible methods of manure making, 


i am not yet able to give exact figures and timings 
as the work is in its initial stages, but the procedure 
I am at present trying out is on the following 
lines : A shallow pit is dug 2 ft. deep, 22 ft. long, 
and 10 ft. broad, (the length and breadth can be 
varied according to the daily amount of stuff 
to be handled). Each day grass, leaves and other 
light rubbish is collected and heaped near the 
edge of the pit; cow-dung and horse droppings are 
collected and heaped separately next to the rubbish. 
At the end of the day rubbish is spread in a thin 
layer over a little less than half the bottom of the 
pit, and on top of that a thin layer of dung, broken 
up and sprinkled by band. Thus one layer on top 
of another is spread according to the amount of 
material collected during the day. The last layer is 
always rubbish so as to protect the diing from sun 
and wind. Every third day water is poured on the 
layers sufficient to saturate them. When the half 
pit is full, the manure is covered ■with a thin layer 
of earth and left for six to eight weeks, after which 
it is drawn to the other half of the pit. Care is 
taken to cut away the layers in thin vertical slices. 
When the manure is laid out thus in the other half 
of the pit, it is again saturated with water and 
covered with earth. After another six to eight weeks 
the manure is examined, and, if it is sufficiently 
disintegrated, it is removed from the pit. piled on 
the ground and covered over with earth, ready for 
use when needed, otherwise it is dra^wn once more 
across the pit as described above. During the rains 
a roof should be put over the pit. 

It will be difficult enough to induce the peasant 
to do even this much in his present untrained 
mental state. Anything more complicated would 
probably fail. But this method gives promise of 
being quite efficacious. 

For obtaining full statistics in this kind of work, 
variations in the method of production should be 
tried out, and two or three years of crop results 
should be studied. But I have put the matter for- 
ward without waiting to show these statistics, 
because all those of us who are interested in such 
work should be co-operating in our efforts and 
sharing our ideas and reports of results. As soon as 
the new Provincial Governments begin to function, 
this is a matter which their Agricultural Depart- 
ments should take up without delay, and it is for 
us to be ready to come to their assistance with 
these simple, practical methods. 

One reads of simple indigenous methods of 
manure-making in China where, from time im- 
memorial they seem to have practised the art. And 
one hears also that the Chinese peascint gets four 
times the yield from his soil to what the Indian 
peasant does. At tha same time the villages in China 
are swept clean, because everything in the way of 
rubbish is put into the manure pit. Here in India 
our villages are littered with debris from one year’s- 
end to another. All this rubbish can be turned into 
gold if we will but use it in the right way. 

Kisan Ashram, Bahadrabad, 

14-2-'46 .< MiRABEHt? 
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CONFLICT OF IDEAS 
(^By M. K. Gandhi') 

" She was unable to understand Gandhiji calling 
upon R. 1. N. ratings to resign if their condition 
was humiliating. If they did that they would have 
to give up their only means of livelihood. Moreover, 
they were fighting for principles. If they resigned 
now there would be hundreds in these days of 
unemployment to take their places who would be 
subject to the same discrimination and treatment 
and the R. I. N. ratings would not have achieved 
anything. It simply docs not lie in the mouth of 
Congressmen who were themselves going to the 
legislatures to ask the ratings to give up their jobs 
It does not help the cause of the country at all.” 

Every one of the statements quoted above from 
Arunabebn’s press interview is contrary to the 
views generally held by or attributed to Congress- 
men. Whether she really holds or does not hold 
the views put into her mouth is irrelevant here. 
For the moment it is enough to examine them on 
their merits and to show that they ate wholly 
inconsistent with Congress resolutions. 

The first principle of non-violent action as 
propounded in the Congress resolution of 1920 at 
Its special session in Calcutta under the late Lala 
Lajpatrai is that of non-cooperation with everything 
humiliating. It must be remembered that the R. I. N. 
was founded not for the benefit of the ruled. The 
men went with their eyes open. Discrimination 
stares one In the face. It cannot be avoided if one 
enters the service which is frankly organized to 
keep India under subjection. One may, one ought 
to, try to mend the conditions. That is possible only 
up to a point. That cannot be achieved through 
mutiny. Mutiny may conceivably succeed but the 
success can only avail the mutineers and their kin, 
not the whole of India. And the lesson would be a 
bad inheritance. Discipline wiU be at least as 
necessary under Swaraj as it is now. India under 
successful mutineers would be cut up into warring 
factions exhausted by internecine strife. 

India of the Congress has made little headway 
in the appreciation of the fight for Swaraj, if it is 
true that hundreds would take their places if the 
present ratings resigned in pursuance of their 
campaign against humiliation. Can we have Swataj 
for the masses if we are so degraded that hundreds 
of us are ready to swallow humiliation even to the 
extent of taking the’ places of : humiliated fellow- 
men ? The very thought is un'^rthy of Congress- 
men and that too at the moment when Swaraj is 
believed to be within sight. 

Those -who hold that enlistment in the R. I. N. 
is their only means of livelihood must have a very 
' poor opinion of them. A soldier’s is a' hard life, 
lie 1$ disciplined to work in co-operation and 
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trained to work with the pickaxe and the spade. 
Such a one will disdain to think that apart from 
soldiering he has no means of livelihood. We have 
a poor opinion of soldiers, if we think that they 
cannot earn their bread by the sweat of the brow. 

A labourer is any day worthy of his hire. What is, 
however, true is that a soldier out of his calling 
will lack the glamour and the amenities provided 
for him. We have wasted precious twentyfive years 
if we have not yet stripped the profession of 
killing and destroying of the thick coat of varnish 
that has covered it for so long. 

Aruna Asaf Ali has been reported to have said 
that the ratings would hav^ gained nothing by 
resigning. Weil, they would have gained honour 
and dignity if they had manfully given up their job. 
and taught the citizens of Bombay the way to save 
honour and dignity, and they would have spared. 
Bombay the senseless destruction of life, property 
and very precious foodstuffs. Surely this would have 
been an achievement not quite beneath notice. 

The last statement in the reported interview is 
surely a confusion of thought. Congressmen going 
to the legislatures for conserving the honour and 
liberty of the country is not the same as ratings 
serving for their livelihood with the possibility of 
being used against their own countrymen and their 
liberty. Congressmen who go to the legislatures are 
representatives elected by their voters and they go 
even if it is only to prevent those from going who 
will misrepresent the voters. Going to the legis- 
latures may be altogether bad, but there can be no 
such comparison as has been just adverted to, 

Poona, 3-3-’46 

WEEKLY LETTER 

Fruits of' Violence 

“ Look at Italy,” said Gandhiji the other day to 
a friend who would have independence at all costs. 

“ Garibaldi was a great man. He brought deliverance 
to Italy. And Mussolini did make her look great. 
But where is she today? Look at Japan, look at 
Germany. The very violence which brought them 
to the pinnacle of power has razed them to the 
ground. And has not the atom bomb proved the 
futility of all violence ? And yet we are crazy 
enough to think that we can win Swaraj by breaking 
a few skulls and destroying property which, after 
all is said and done, is our own.” Needless to say 
that all these happenings have -filled him with un- , 
speakable anguish. But he is an irrepressible optimist. 

“ I am sure, out of this orgy of violence the people 
will learn the lesson of non-violence,” he remarked. 
The sense of oppression and misery that he feels 
at what is happening is so great that only his un- 
quenchable faith in the God of Truth and Non- 
violence could sustain him. 

. The Stark Reality 

Drums and music and the display of banners 
serve in the army to camouflage the horror and 
bestiality of war. Let not patriotic sentiment blind, 
us to the stark realities of the Bombay happenings. 

. Here is an eye witness’ account of what took plape 
^ in one part of Bombay on the 22nd February; 
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“ Bombay is the scene of a death dance today. 
I have just returned from our hospital. Never have 
I seen such carnage and bloodshed. One used to read 
in boobs about ‘ rivers of blood Well, I have seen 
that sight with my own eyes this time. Bodies of 
the dead and wounded, Hindus and Muslims, ranging 
from old men and women to two-year old infants are 
lying pell-mell in our casuEilty office. Every student 
in our hostel and the entire nursing staff had their 
hands more than full. Could not something be done 
to stop this senseless orgy involving the murder of 
so many innocents ? The bowels of some have gushed 
out. Others have received bullet wounds in the 
chest. Amputation of hands and feet had to be done 
in the case of still others. The sight of it makes 
one shudder. It is now nearly 9 p. m.. Things have 
quietened down somewhat. There was firing in the 
street before our college at about six in the evening. 
A male nurse who worked in our hospital has been 
wounded. British soldiers go on firing indiscrimin- 
ately from moving lorries. 

“ I was assisting in the operation theatre. The 
combined odour of blood and dead bodies nearly 
made me feel giddy. One hears tales of popular 
rowdyism too. The actual rowdies however seem 
to escape scot-free. . . . 

“ I have once again been to our hospital from 
where I have just returned. The number of the 
dead has mounted to 56. The condition of many 
more is serious.” 

The Better Way 

Several army men have been to Gandhiji’s camp 
during the week to seek advice. One of them saw 
Gandhiji. He was deeply agitated. The men were 
getting desperate, he said. Would Gandhiji ask 
them to lie low and swallow all the humiliations 
and injustice? 

“ No,” replied Gandhiji. “ But, as you know, I 
stand for unadulterated non-violent action and 
open means. I abhor secrecy.” 

The visitor flit puzzled. What place could 
non-violence have in the fighting ranks as a means 
of redress, he wondered. 

” I laid down a programme of non-violent action 
in my 7ch of August ’42 speech in the A. 1. C. C. 
for looking and organizing the highest non-violence 
and self-sacrifice that the country was capable of,” 
remarked Gandhiji. “ I told in that speech what 
the press should do, what the students should do, 
what the princes should do, what the Govern- 
ment servants should do, and lastly what the 
Indian soldiers should do. If all of them had 
done their part as suggested by me, it would 
have had a staggering effect. That programme 
can still be acted upon. The soldiers' should declare 
that they will do soldiering not for their bellies 
but to make India free and to keep her iree. I do 
not want them to be disloyal to the Government 
in whose pay they are, for, if they are disloyal to 
the present Government today, by the same token 
they may be disloyal to the national government 
tomorrow. But it is no disloyalty for a soldier to 
go and tell his superiors that he will be their man 
only so long as they stand for his country’s 
^eedom end that he would never hear arms to 


crush the liberty of his own people. If as a result 
of their declaration they were disbanded, cashiered 
or even court-martialled, they should not mind. 
Thereby they would light a spark which not all 
the armaments at the disposal of any power, would 
be able to put out and before long the entire 
Indian Army would be filled with the spirit of 
patriotism without having to shed blood. If, on the 
contrary, they resorted to indiscipline and violence 
or rowdyism they would alienate all sympathy and 
provide the authorities an excuse to teach them 
a lesson.” 

“My brain was muddled, when I came here,” 
replied the visitor. “I now see things more clearly. 
You have saved us from a big mistake. We shall 
take no precipitate or thoughtless step.” 

Straws in The Wind 

Typical of the deep heart-searching that is going 
on in the mind of many a Britisher at present is the 
following from the letter of an army man to 
Gandhiji : 

“Many of us, conscripted soldiers, have the 
welfare of your country at heart. So much so, that 
we have taken the only opportunity we have, to 
show practically, our feelings. This has been in 
the form of letters to our members of Parliament 
in which we have stressed the urgency for an 
immediate all out action towards the solution of 
the problem that is with us today. So far as we 
are able to make recommendations we have said 
that the only solution is immediate handing over 
of your country to you, its people, and a request 
that you be asked to use every available means to 
implement the very right ‘ Quit India ’ proposal. 

“Another point I raised with my M. P. was 
this. What is my position as a soldier of H. M. 
Forces, if I am called upon to take up arms against 
people I love ? I intimated tjiat I should refuse to 
do so, as I shall if ever anyone is so misguided as 
to issue an order to that effect. I also asked that 
suitable steps should be taken to see that our 
position was clarified. We did not come into this 
army to fight an imperialist war, and I for one won’t. 

“There is impatience — and rightly so — and the 
outbreaks of rioting are signs of it. Such outbreaks 
I feel sure are ill advised and will do nothing but 
alienate sympathy from the rightness of the cause. 
I sincerely hope that reason and forbearance will 
be brought to bear on those responsible so that no 
general precipitation of mob rule will ensue. 

. . . “I may have exceeded any rights I have 
in writing as I have done, but if there is attendant 
risk, I am quite prepared for it. I do, at least, feel 
I have expressed honestly what I feel as a man 
with some humanity in my heart. Also, it may help 
you to know that you have many of us, here, and 
in England, wishing you god-speed. . , . There 
seeiqs so very little one can do alone in a practical 
way to help, but wherever this is possible, I should 
be only too pleased to identify myself with anybody 
militating towards a speedy and peaceful end to 
problems, which though not, of my making, arc 
here I feel, because of us, and so in some measure 
I admit responsibility for them.” 

Poona, 3-3-’46 Pyarelai, 
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WHAT, AFTER FINISHING STUDIES ? 

iBy M. K. Gandhi) 

Q. A student has sericusiy posed this question: 
“What am I to do after finishing my studies ? ” 

A. We are today a subject race and our educational 
system has been devised to serve the interests of 
our rulers. But even as the most selfish person is 
obliged to hold out some lure to those whom he is 
out to exploit, so a number of temptations for 
studying in their institutions have been brought 
into being by the rulers. Moreover, all members of 
Government are not alike. There are some liberal 
minded among them who will consider the problem 
of education on merits. Therefore, there is no doubt 
some good even in the present system. But the 
prevailing education is willy-nilly put to wrong use, 

i. e., it is looked upon as a means of earning money 
and position. 

The ancient aphorism, ‘Education is that which 
liberates’, is as true today as it v?as before. Education 
here does not mean mere spiritual knowledge nor 
does liberation signify only spiritual liberation after 
death. Knowledge includes all training that is useful 
for the service of mankind and liberation means 
freedom from all manner of servitude even in the 
present life. Servitude is of two kinds : slavery to 
domination from outside and to one’s own artificial 
needs. The knowledge acquired in the pursuit of 
this ideal alone constitutes true study. 

Realizing that a form of education devised by 
foreign rulers could only be calculated to subserve 
their interests, the Congress accepted in 1920, among 
other things, the principle of the boycott of all 
Governmental educational institutions. But that era 
seems to be over. The demand for entrance to 
Government institutions and those imparting educa- 
tion on similar lines is increasing faster than the 
number of such schools and colleges. The ranks of 
examinees are ever swelling. In spite of this hypnotic 
spell, however, I hold that true education is what 
I have defined. 

A student who is superficially attracted by the 
educational ideal set forth by me and leaves his studies 
is liable to repent of his action later. I have, therefore, 
suggested a safer course. While continuing his 
studies in the institution which he has joined he 
should ever keep before him the ideal of service 
set forth by me and use his studies with a view to 
serve that ideal, never for making money. Moreover, 
he should try to make up the lack in the present 
education by application of his leisure hours to the 
ideal. He will, therefore, avail himself to the utmost 
of whatever opportunity offers for taking part in 
the constructive programme. Poona, l-3-’46 

(From Harijanbandhu) 
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WAYS AND MEANS 

Ever since Gandbiji has turned his own and 
public attention to finding out wajs and means of 
averting the food crisis which faces the country, 
suggestions have been pouring in on him. Many of 
these he has already embodied in his statements 
to the press and articles in ‘ Harijan ’. Here are 
some more that merit the attention of the authorities 
where the remedy lies in their hands and of the 
general public so far as practical co-operaticn on 
their part is concerned. 

1. Lakhs of acres of fertile black cotton soil — 
4 lakhs in Guntur, 6 lakhs in Krishna and Godavari 
districts, 10 lakhs in the Circars, 20 lakhs in other 
parts — are being used for the growing of Virginia 
tobacco. Inasmuch as tobacco and its use is to be 
condemned as harmful for man, it is a golden 
opportunity for the owners of these lands to give 
up its cultivation or restrict it and devote these 
fertile areas to growing food and fodder crops. 

2. The shelled and dried cocoanut, commonly 
known as copra is extensively used for commercial 
purposes for manufacturing toilet articles such as 
cocoanut and other scented oils, soaps etb.. Copra 
may be preserved for a long time without any 
difficulty and may be used as a supplementary 
nutritive diet. It contains a high percentage of good 
quality vegetable fat as well as minerals and vitamins. 
The main producing areas are Cochin and Travancore 
and there are, of course, big interests behind the 
cocoanut oil industry. 

3. A Poona friend sends two samples of jorwar. 
*A’ is which the villagers harvested in their fields 
last season and which was taken away from them 
under the compulsory levy scheme by Government 
officials, the producer being paid at the rate of 
Rs. 6/- per Bengal mauqd of 40 seers. ’B’ is of 
what these same villagers who were compulsorily 
dispossessed of their produce of ‘A’ a few months 
before are now compelled, in order to avoid starva- 
tion, to take at Rs. iO/- per maund ! This, if true, is 
a glaring example of the inefficiency, shortsighted- 
ness and utter indifference of the official world to 
the needs and welfare of the poor. Surely local 
needs should be assessed accurately before exporting 
a single grain of foodstuffs from any area. 

I 4. From Bihar a friend draws Gandhiji’s 
attention to mahura which is an edible commodity 
but which is also largely used for the manu- 
facture of country liquor. If this latter use were 
to be drastically cut down, mahura could not 
only supplement the food ration of the villager but 
would also “ cause compulsory saving by labour 
(in most cases amounting to 25% of their total 
earnings) and thereby enable them to purchase 
more milk, vegetables, eggs, etc ’’. Mahura can also 
be utilized for replacing a good porcion of the 
grain consumed by cattle. 

5. The manufacture of alcoholic drinks prepared 
from grains should be stopped immediately. 

6. The supply of rice and maize to starch 
factories should be stopped oT' curtailed for the 
time being. 
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7. A Punjab friend opines that in wheat-growing 
districts several hundred maunds of unripe wheat 
crop is daily being consumed by cattle in the shape 
of grean fodder; 200-300 maunds of this unripe 
wheat would amount to 5000-7500 maunds of grain 
if allowed to ripen. The friend suggests a scale of 
rationing of grains for cattle as for men and 
substitution for cattle of more green fodder in the 
shape of shattala^ sarson, green vegetables and grass. 

8. The manufacture of cakes, biscuits, pastries, 
fancy breads, sweetmeats, etc. in hotels and 
restaurants is a matter that needs investigation 
and curtailment. 

9. Ceremonial feasts and parties must be stopped. 

10. The question of rice has already been 
touched on by Shri Pyarelal but bears repetition. 
A correspondent from Dinajpur writes that 30,000 
maunds of broken rice are lying and being wasted 
in the mills there. It may not be sold in the market, 
whereas, if released, it could feed thousands of 
hungry mouths. The writer suggests that an inquiry 
should be held to reveal how much rice Bengal 
produces, how much is purchased by Government 
from the mills and what use is made of it, how 
much broken rice is lying all over the province 
and whether Government will allow this to be 
handed over to a food distribution committee 
specially appointed for the purpose. 

11. Professor Ranga fears that while every 
effort has been made to assure rations of food to 
the urban people, very little, if any, thought has 
been given to assure similar rations for the rural 
areas. He suggests : 

(a) Sufficient remuneration to the peasant for 
food crops so as to wean him from cultivating 
commercial crops. The peasant is being starved of 
clothing, kerosene oil, fuel and other oils. Remunerative 
prices for foodgrains without the mediation of middle- 
men would alleviate his distress. Consumers’' goods 
should be made available to him on a system of 
rationing and a systematic and equitable exchange 
of agricultural produce for these should be worked 
out and enforced, 

(b) Adequate supply to him at reasonable rates 
of agricultural implements. 

(c) Healthy competition between householders, 
kisans and villages as to the maximum per capita 
production and minimum per capita consumption. 
Those who produce more may be paid more and 
may have a greater , supply of consumers’ goods 
allotted to them. . 

(d) Every scrap of unoccupied but cultivable 
land may be placed at the disposal of individual 
landless peasants or their co-operative societies on 
condition that they grow only food crops. 

(e) Foodgrain producers should be persuaded to 
keep only their annual requirements with* them, the 
remainder to be put at the disposal of village 
panchayats who will see what is needed by non- 
foodgrain producers and landless labourers and wisely 
store and distribute the same. 

(f) All surplus foodgrains should be at the 
disposal of district authorities for distribution elsewhere. 


There should be a procurement, distribution and 
rationing authority entrusted with the important task 
of equitably distributing available foodstuffs. 

(g) Rural folk must be persuaded to postpone 
marriages and other ceremonials, or, at any rate, 
minimize consumption and wastage of food on such 
occasions by celebrating them in a communal manner. 

(h) Communal feeding centres for artisans and 
others at low prices will minimize food wastage. 

(i) Grain, storage may have to be built up for 
every fifty villages or every taluk in order to ensure 
timely and adequate supplies of foodgrains to any 
villages in that or in neighbouring areas whenever 
a sudden food shortage occurs. 

(j) Iron must be placed at the disposal of 
every taluk and village panchayat and iron bands 
for carts must be given priority so that bullock carts 
may be at the disposal of the food distribution and 
procurement authorities for transport purposes. 

(k) Military motor lorries must be requisitioned 
for transport whenever necessary and railway 
authorities must be prepared to run special trains 
when urgently needed to do so. 

(l) Rural folk need a more liberal allowance 
of food than townsmen. 

(m) Wastage of water must be stopped and 
wells sunk wherever needed. Repairs of existing 
tanks and wells should be the duty of Government. 

(n) Forest and other green leaf manure has to 
be gathered, conserved and transported where 
required. Freight rates for such transportation should 
be lowered. The supply of manure to kisans is an 
important one and should be given to panchayats 
or kisan organizations for equitable distribution, 

(o) Cultivation of root crops which can be 
raised three or four times in the year should be 
encouraged. 

(p) Paddy must be husked by hand and thus 
the quantity of rice can be increased by at least 10%, 

(q) If provincial and district authorities were 
to take up the task of allowing their grain and 
pulses to germinate in the scientific manner it may 
be possible to increase the total quantity of 
nourishment that can be got of foodgrains by IS 
to 25%. 

12. Cattle rearing must be encouraged, A friend 
from Guntur writes that while his is a district famous 
for good milch cattle such as the Ongole cow, 
good breeds are being exported daily for military 
and slaughter purposes. 

13. The use of the military, in particular those 
who are being now- demobilized, has been recom- 
mended for various types of service in the present 
crisis. A correspondent says that there is a wide 
and fertile rice growing valley running from Kalyan 
to Karjat. Thousands of acres of good land bordering 
ample water flowing into the sea lies uncultivated 
from November to June. The water could easily 
be canalized or wells dug further afield. Obviously 
rice growers are too poor to do this, but if crops 
can be grown without detriment to the paddy, why 
should not Government put several regiments of 
Indian engineers or other troops on to this task? 
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This is probably applicable to many other portions 
of this vast land. 

14. Finally, there is the usual and universal com- 
plaint against hoarding and black-marketing. The best 
way to eliminate the black market is for the rich to 
abstain from going there. Will they ? Violence is in 
the very air we breathe today. But violence does 
not consist only of murder, loot, arson and des- 
truction of property. Greed, selfishness, exploitation, 
bribery and corruption are subtler and therefore 
more potent forms of violence. Mob fury abates or 
can be controlled by superior violence but the latter 
continue as a canker and eat into the very vitals of 
society. This can be eliminated by a vigorous public 
opinion and a true appraisement of moral values. 
Poona, 2-3-’46 A. K. 

WHOSE NEED? 

(By M. K. Gandhi} 

The institution of domestic servants is an old 
one. But the attitude of master towards servant 
has changed from time to time. Some regard 
servants as members of the family whereas others 
look upon them as slaves or chattels. Between 
these two extreme views may be summed up the 
attitude of society in general towards servants. 
Nowadays servants are in great demand everywhere. 
They have become conscious of their value and 
naturally demand their own conditions of pay 
and service. This would be proper if it were 
invariably coupled with a proper understanding and 
performance of their duty. In that event they 
would cease to be servants and would earn for 
themselves the status of members of the family. 
The belief in the efficacy of violence is, however, 
in the air. How then can servants properly win the 
status of -members of their masters’ families? That 
is a question that may well be asked. 

I hold that a man who desires the co-operation 
of and wishes to co-operate with others 
should not be dependent on servants. If anyone 
has to have one at a time of scarcity of servants, 
he will have to pay what is demanded and accept 
all other conditions with the result that he will, 
instead of being master, become the servant of his 
employee. This is good for neither the master nor 
the servant. But if what an individual seeks is not 
slavery but the co-operation of a fellow being he 
will not only serve himself but also him whose 
co-operation he needs. Through the extension of 
this principle a man’s family will become cotermi- 
nous with the world and his attitude towards his 
fellow beings will also undergo a corresponding 
change. There is no other way of reaching the 
desired consummation. 

He who’ wants to act on this principle will be 
content to start with small beginnings. In spite of 
a man’s ability to command the co-operation of 
thousands he must have sufficient self-restraint and 


self-respect in him to enable him to stand alone. 
Such a person will never .dream of looking on any 
person as his menial and try to keep him imder 
subjugation. In fact he will forget altogether that 
he is master of his servants and will try his best * 
to bring them to his level. In other words he should 
be content to do without what others cannot have. 
Poona, l-3-’46 
(From Harijanhandhu) 

EXAMINATIONS IN HINDUSTANI 

Sjt. S. N. Agarwal, Secretary, Hindustani 
Prachar Sabha, Wardha, has made the following 
announcement :• 

The Hindustani Prachar Sabha has decided to 
conduct examinations in Hindustani. The final 
degree examination will be held by the Central 
Organization at Wardha. The preliminary examina- 
tions will be conducted by the Provincial Organiza- 
tions. The provinces of Gujarat and Bombay have 
already commenced holding these examinations. The 
Central Organization will also conduct examinations 
for the non-Hindustani speaking provinces, barring 
these two and the four South Indian provinces. 

The date for the next examinations has been 
fixed for 25th September 1946. The syllabuses and 
the rules for these examinations can be had from 
the Hindustani Prachar Sabha, Wardha. Those who 
want centres for the Hindustani Prachar examina- 
tions to be opened at a particular place should 
write to the Examinations Secretary, Hindustani 
Prachar Sabha, Wardha and obtain from him the 
written forms and other information relating to 
the opening of such centres. 

It is hoped that all lovers of Rashtrabhasha, men 
as well as women, will avail themselves in their 
numbers of the opportunity , of taking these 
examinations. 
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HIUH-HAXDED^’ESS EXPOSED 

(By iil. K. Gandhi) 

The Bombay High Court has just delivered an 
illuminating judgment, allowing two habeas coipus 
applications of H. K. Shah and B. E. Sathe against 
detention orders extended from time to time. Chief 
Justice Stone and Justice Lokur have delivered a 
considered judgment setting at liberty the two 
applicants who were evidently illegally detained 
and might have remained under detention but for 
the fact that Advocate Purushottam Trikumdas 
assisted them to bring their cases before the 
Bombay High Court. I have just time to give 
below the few important extracts from the judgment. 

After observing that the two affidavits filed by 
Mr. Simms, Home Secretarj, Government cf Bombay 
in relation to the two accused cannot be distinguished 
from each other except for the numbers at the tops, 
the learned judges -go on to say: “In the case of 
Mr. Sathe, there is no suggestion in the reasons given 
that he assisted or supported any underground orga- 
nization or organized anything underground, though 
it is suggested that, he assisted the activities of an 
organization, the object of which was to commit acts 
of sabotage, and even if it is to be presumed that 
such an organization would w'ork underground, the 
very fact that these two affidavits of Mr. Simms are 
in identical terms, though they deal with the circum- 
stances of two different cases, demonstrates a very 
casual approach to the grave responsibilities and duties, 
which devolve on every government servant charged 
with these wide powers of detention without trial. 

“In Gokhale's case a full bench of this High 
Court had occasion to comment upon detention orders 
being made on cyclostile forms inappropriate to 
the facts of the particular case and it now appears 
that unless checked, the era of the cyclostiled affidavits 
is about to dawn. Even passing over such irregular 
features in Mr. Simms'* affidavits as referring to an 
affidavit without stating whose affidavit it is he refers 
to, his affidavit does not even state that all the circum- 
stances of the petitioner’s case were fully considered 
before the extension orders of the 7th January, 1946, 
were made." 

Commenting upon the further affidavit of 
Mr. Simms which he filed after declining to attend the 
court in order to submit himself to cross-examination 
the judges observe: “That is a very remarkable 
document for any one to file who has been given an 
opportunity by the court to attend the court in order 
to give viva voce evidence. It is even more remarkable 
by its ommission than by what it says, for ft leaves 
unchallenged the affidavits for the 22nd February 
of the two petitioners filed in answer to Mr. Simms’ two 


affidavits which are in identical terms, and which the last 
affidavit seeks to amend.’’ Referring to the extension 
orders, the learned judges go on to observe, “But once 
the original order has run its course, the legislature 
has provided certain safeguards for the protection 
of the persons detained. Before the six months 
expired, the person detained will have received the 
notice giving him the grounds for hb detention, and 
he may have a representation under section 7. The 
extension order itself has to be made within thirty 
days immediately preceding the expiry of the previous 
order, and lastly, there is added to subjective satis- 
faction an objective test that the detaining authority 
shall have further considered all the circumstances of 
the case. In our opinion emphasis is to be placed on 
the word all’ and the question at once arises what is 
the nature cf all the circumstances v.’hich have to be 
considered. That must be a question of law.’’ 

Holding that the defence plea that the detaining 
authority had not considered all the circumstances of 
the case the judges observe: 

Mr. Purushottam Trikumdas advanced various 
heads of circumstances which he submits it is obligatory 
for the detaining authority to consider. In our opinion 
It is clear that such circumstances must include: 

(1) A consideration of the matters and things which 
the detenu did or was suspected of doing when the 
original order was made. 

(2) These matters and things must be considered 
in conjunction with and in the high light of the present 
state of affairs. That is to say, the state of affaire 
existing in Ipdia at the date when the proposed 
extension order is to be made. 

(3) A consideration of any representation which 
the person detained may have made under section 7 (4) 

.had consideration of the person detained since his 
detention and the pres^ state of his health. 

“ Turning again to the circumstances of the two 
cases before us, having given the whole position our 
careful consideration we are not prepared to accept 
the^ affidavits of Mr. Simms filed on either of these 
petitions as affording any reliable answer to the 
assertion of the petitioners that all the circumstances 
of their cases have not been considered in the light 
of the state of affairs current in India on the 7th 
January, 1946. On that date as the petitioners point 
out there was no successful prosecution of a war for 
the mass movement to hinder and the various 
committees of the Congress previously unlawful, had 
been legalized and the members of the Working 
Copimittee of the Congress Party and its leader had 
been released from detention. These are all circumstances 
which already ought to have been consido-ed befor^ 
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the renewal orders rf the 7th January, 1946 were 
made.” 

The fudges then draw attention to the fact that 
Mr, Simms did not state that H. E. the Governor had 
considered the papers and agreed to the extension 
orders of 7-1-46 being made. The judges say : “ It is 
extremely significant that His Excellency did not con- 
sider and agree to the making of these extoision orders 
though he bad considered and agreed to the making o! 
all the orders in both the ctses in 1944 and 1945. If he 
had done so when the orders of the 7th January, 1946 
were made, it is inconceivable that Mr. Simms should 
not have stated that most important fact, which is bound 
to inspire confidence that any order which has been 
so considered and agreed to has been made after due 
care, attention and consideration.” Therefore they hold 
that the two petitioners have “successfully challenged 
the two extension orders of the 7th of January as not 
being validly made, because, having regard to the facts 
stated by the petitioners it is impossible to come to 
the conclusion that the detaining authority complied 
with the objective test of having considered all the 
circumstances of the petitioners’ cases. . . . That being 
so it is our clear duty to order their immediate release." 
In my opinion the released men are entitled to 
damages for illegal detention. This, however, may 
be debatable. But there can be no doubt that all 
persons similarly detained, no matter in which 
province, should immediately be discharged without 
a doubt. There is no danger of the govenunent 
being overturned by reason of the discharges. 
Bombay, 13-3-’46 

CONSTRUCTIVE WORK AND 
SAMAGRA GRAMASEVA 

On the 29th of January Gandhiji was asked a 
few questions in the Constructive Workers’ 
Confexehce at Madras. Two of those questions and 
their answers are given below: 

Q. Can a worker who has taken up one item 
of constructive work dabble in otjiers? Is it right 
for him to do so ? If so how ? 

A- Constructive programme as it stands today 
is comprised of 18 items. The spinning wheel as the 
symbol of non-violence occupies the central pl^ce. 
So every worker must spin and know all about 
spinning. Supposing a worker takes up paper 
making as bis main occupation and has to find his 
livelihood also through it, he won't have much 
time left for other things. But he will be able to 
render some other service to the villagers besides 
that which he renders through the spinning wheel 
and paper making. For instance, he can work for 
improving the sanitation of the place and , render 
advice about the care of the sick when he cannot 
take up full responsibility for nursing them. 

Supposing another worker decides to concen- 
trate on the spinning wheel only and to find his 
livelihood also through that, he can do so. I have 
no doubt in my mind that the wheel can serve as 
the instrument of earning one’s livelihood and at the 
same time enable the worker to render useful service 
to his neighbours. The thing is that every worker 


should decide for himself what will be bis main, 
activity besides the spinning wheel and what will 
he his subsidiary activities. Whatever he does, he 
should do intelligently and with knowledge. Thus, 
in order to ply the wheel intelligently, he should 
know all the processes that precede and succeed 
spinning. He should have full knowledge of the 
activities that he wishes to concentrate upon and 
have a general working knowledge about other items 
of the constructive programme. A student of 
astronomy cannot know astronomy without some 
knowledge of science in general. Similarly a worker 
cannot afford to be utterly ignorant about other 
items of constructive work. 

Q. Please explain the meaning of Samagra 

Gramaseva of your conception. How can we fit 

ourselves for that? 

A. The 18-fold Constructive Programme in- 
cludes Samagra Gramaseva. A Samagra Grama- 
sevak must know everybody living in the village and 
render them such service as he can. That does not 
mean that the worker will be able to do everything 
single-handed. He will show them the way of 
helping themselves and procure for them such help 
and materials as they require. He will train up his 
own helpers. He will so win over the villagers that 
they will seek and follow his advice. Supposing I 
go and settle down in a village with a ghani (village 
oil press), I won’t be an ordinary ghanchi (oil 
presset) earning 15-20 rupees a month. I will be a 
Mahatma ghanchi, Lhave used the word * Mahatma’ 
in fun but what I mean to say is that as a ghanchi 
I will become a model for the villagers to follow. 
I will be a ghanchi who knows the Gita and the 
Quran. I will be learned enough to teach their 
children. I may not be able to do so for lack of 
time. The villagers will come to me and ask me : 
“ Please make arrangements for our children’s 
education.” I will tell them: “I can find you a 
teacher but you will have to hear the expenses.” 
And they will he prepared to do so most willingly. 
I will teach them spinning and when they come 
and ask me for the services of a weaver, I will 
find them a weaver on the same terms as I found 
them a teacher. And the weaver will teach them 
how to weave their own cloth. I will inculcate in 
them the importance of hygiene’ and sanitation and 
when they come and ask me for a sweeper I will 
tell them : “ I will be your sweeper and I will train 
you all in the job.” This is my conception of 
Samagra Gramaseva. You may tell me that I will 
never find a ghanchi of this description in this age. 
Then I will say that we cannot hope to improve 
our villages in this age. Take the example of a 
ghanchi in Russia. After all the man who runs an 
oil mill is a ghanchi. He has money but his strength 
does not lie in his money. Real strength lies in 
knowledge. True knowledge gives a moral standing 
and moral strength. Everyone seeks the advice of such 
a man. Take the instance of Vinoba. He is a good 
ghanchi. You all know what he does and you /-fl n 
all follow his example according to your capacity, 
(From Harijansemk) S. N. 
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GANDHUrS PEESS STATEMEifTS 

I 

The following letter from Gandhiji to the P. S* V. 
of 21^2-H6 and the latter’s reply dated 29-2-H6 are 
released to the press by Gandhiji with the consent of 
His Excellency the Viceroy. 

** Here are a few more suggestions to meet the 
food situation which hare been sent me by friends. 

‘*The Indian Army should be given this unique 
opportunity of doing constructive worL They can be 
moved about easily. They could therefore be sent to all 
such places where wells need to be dug most urgently. 

** Regarding additional foods, fish has been 
mentioned. Fish abounds in the seas around the coast 
of India. The war is over; there are innumerable 
small and medium-sized vessels which were used for 
doing patrol and guard duties along our shores for the 
last five years. The R. L N. could arrange about 
staffing these, with the Department of Fisheries giving 
all assistance. If everything and anything can be done 
during a war — why not a peace time war effort ? Dry 
fish does even now form part of the normal diet of a 
great number of people who are very poor — that is 
when it is available and they can afford to buy it 

'*A11 public gardens should immediately by law 
be made to start growing vegetables. Squads of army 
personnel should be put to work here too. People 
requiring extra labour to transform their ground or 
garden should also be able to obtain free help through 
this channel. 

^*The distribution of food should be through Co- 
operative Societies or similar organizations. ' 

"All food parcels to friends or relatives in Britain 
or elsewhere abroad should be stopped as also the 
export of ground-nuts, oils, oil cakes, etc.. 

‘*AI1 stocks of food-stuffs in the hands of the 
military should be released forthwith and no distinction 
should be made between military and civil ranks. In 
this connection I draw His Excellency’s attention to 
the following A. P. L message published in the Amrita 
Bazar Patrika of 11-2-M6. 

Dacca, Feb. 8 

It is learnt that huge quantities of decomposed 
aUa are being destroyed for the last few days by 
throwing them into the river Shitalaksha at 
Narayanganj. 

" The campaign against despondency and for 
growing more food will avail nothing, unless bribery 
which is going on as never before is stopped and honesty 
and straight dealing begin to pervade the Government 
ranks and the Public.’^ 

X Je X 

" Thank you for your letter of the 21st February 
making suggestions to meet the food situation. His 
Excellency, to whom I have shown your letter, is 
grateful to you for writing, and will have the various 
proposals examined where this has not been done 
already. 

"2. Only a day or two ago His Excellency suggest- 
ed to the Commander-in-Chlef that it might be possi- 
ble for the R.I to assist with fishing. Recent events 
may make this difficult, but meanwhile His Excellency 
has initiated enquiries about the possibility of importing 


dried fish from Canada and Newfoundland, and also 
about the securing of suitable vessels and equipment 
so as to make a start with developing on modem 
lines the fisheries industry. Already the Army is doing 
a good deal in the Grow More Food campaign and 
is releasing machinery for digging wells, levelling 
ground, etc.. 

"3. In Delhi a considerable part of the Central 
Vista is to be ploughed up and the gardens of bunga- 
lows are to be used for growing vegetables on a 
larger scale. The sending of food parcels to friends 
or relatives outside India has been ordered to be stopped 
and an urgent examination is being undertaken of the 
question of exporting grotindnuts, oil cakes, etc^ 

" 4. Bribery and corruption is admitted to be one 
of the worst enemies of efficient food administration. 
This is also one of the most difficult to defeat. The detailed 
implementing of the controls is mainly in the hands of 
Provincial Governments, and perhaps the new Ministries 
may be able to achieve results in this direction.” 
Poona, 6-3-’46 

II 

Letters and wires continue to come to me seeking 
my aid in saving General Avari’s life which seems now 
to be sinking. I know Gen. Avari. He is a lovable 
worker. But I know too that he is often improperly 
obstinate. The present occasion is a case in point. If a 
man however popular and great he may be, takes 
up an improper cause and fasts in defence of the 
impropriety, it is the duty of his friends ( among whom 
I count myself), fellow workers and relatives to let him 
die rather than that an improper cause should triumph 
so that he may live. Fairest means cease to be fair 
when the end sought is unfair. Let me say once more 
where Gen. Avari’s end is improper and unfair. He 
may be wholly right in his statement that a great wrong 
has been perpetrated by the Central Parliamentary Board 
of the Congress. But who can right the wrong? Not 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel as Gen. Avari tells me he 
can. He is but an individual, Sardar though he is. He 
has pronounced the decision of the Board. A judge 
cannot review his own judgment The Sardar is out of 
the picture. The Central Board cannot, must not, review 
its own judgment It has no authority. No institution 
can act capriciously in a well managed democracy. 
Gen. Avari and his friends have the right of appeal or 
review by the Working Committee, then the A. I. C. C., 
finally the Congress. This procedure may appear to 
him too long. It is not, unless he is fighting for an 
individual or individuals and not for a principle 'as he 
assures me he is doing. Time always runs in favour 
of the defence of a principle. If the general session of 
the Congress which is the highest tribunal for vindicating 
justice decides against Gen. Avari, he has to submit to 
its verdict The Congress is the PanchayaL Like the 
king it can do no wrong. This is merely a necessary* 
and legitimate conception for guidance in the observance 
of an infallible duty. In truth, however, decisions of 
human organizations in all climes have been sometiiiies 
found to be wrong. So it may be in the case under 
discussion. Then, but not till then, will Gen. Avari have 
in theory the right, if he chooses to exercise it, to stir 
public conscience into action by t last to the finish, In 
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practice, i: will be ludicrous. For the principle behind 
such action can only euphemiftically be so called. In 
democracy even pure men may unconsciously give 
wrong decisions. The remedy is more and purer educa- 
tion, greater awakening of the public and in such 
quickened atmosphere the rise of a number of public 
workers whose sole duty will be to speak, write and 
act so as to serve as bright examples for the public. 

Xow I hope the friends of Gen. Avari will understand 
me when I say that those who wrongly support him 
and his fast and thus encourage him will hasten 
Gen. Avari's death, not those w'ho will not swerve from 
well-recogmzed canons of j usdce even for the sake of 
saving the life of an erring friend. Let justice triumph 
though the heavens weep. 

Poona, 7-3-’46 
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MY CONFESSIOIf AND CURE 

(By M. K. Gandhi) 

It is plain to me as it has become to some of 
my friends that I am incoirigible. I can learn only 
by my mistakes. I have just discovered myself making 
a mistake which I should never have made. 

I have known Dr. Dinshah Mehta for a long time. 
He has dedicated his life solely to nature cure of 
his conception. His one ambition is to see a full- 
fledged nature cure university established in India. 
A university worth the name must be predominantly 
for the prevention and cure of the diseases of the 
. poor villagers of India. No such university exists 
in the world. The Institutes in the West are designed 
more for the rich than the poor. 

I feel that I know the method of nature cure 
for the villagers of India. Therefore I should at 
once have known that nature cure for the villagers 
could not be attempted in Poona city. But a Trust 
was made. Very sober Jehangirji Patel permitted 
himself to be a co-trustee with Dr. Mehta and me 
and I hastened to Poona to run for the poor, Dr. 
Mehta’s erstwhile clinic which was designed for 
the rich. I suggested some drastic changes hut last 
Monday the knowledge dawned upon me that I 
was ■ a fool to think that I could ever hope to 
make an institute for the poor in a town. I realized 
that if I cared for tbe ailing poor I must 
go to them and not expect them to coma to me. 
This is true of ordinary medicinal treatment. It is 
much more so of nature cure. How is a villager 
coming to Poona to understand and carry out my 
instructions to apply mud poultices, take sun cure, 

, hip and friction sitz baths or certain foods cooked 
conservatively? He would expect me to give Lima 
powder or a potion to swallow and be done with 
it. Nature cure connotes a way of life which has 
to he learnt; it is not a diug cure as we under- 
stand it. The treatment to he efficacious can, there- 
fore, only take place in or near a man’s cottage or 


house. It demands from its physician sympathy and 
patience and knowledge of human nature. "When 
he has successfully practised in this manner in a 
village, or villages, when enough men and women 
have understood the secret of nature cure, a nucleus 
for a nature cure university is founded. It should 
not have required eleven days’ special stay in the 
Institute to discover this simple truth that I did 
not need a huge building and all its attendant 
paraphernalia for my purpose. I do not know whether 
to laugh or weep over my folly. I laughed at it and 
made haste to undo the blunder. This confession 
completes the reparation. 

I should like the reader to draw the moral that 
he should never take anything for gospel truth even 
if it comes from a Mahatma unless it appeals to 
both his head and heart. In the present case my 
folly is so patent that even if it had continued for 
some time very few; if any would have succumbed 
to it. The real villagers would not have come for 
relief to this Institute. But if the discovery had come 
too late it would have blasted my reputation for I 
would have lost in my own estimation. Nothing hurts 
a man more than the loss of self-respect. I do not 
know that now- 1 deserve the confidence cf my 
fellowmen, If I lose it I know that I shall have 
deserved the loss. To complete the story I must 
tell the reader that not a pice of the money ear- 
marked for the poor ailing villagers has been spent 
on this abortive enterprise. What shape the present 
Institute will now take and where and how poor 
men’s nature cure will he tried is no part of this con- 
fession. The result of the initial mistake must not, 
however, be an abandonment of the new pursuit that 
I have taken up in the so-called evening of my 
life. It must, on the contrary, be a clearer and more 
• vigorous pursuit of the ideal of nature cure for 
the millions if such a thing is at all practicable. 
Possible it certainly is. 

Poona, 6-3 -’46 

To Patient* 

Letters ate being received in large numbers from 
patients wanting to he admitted to the Nature Cure 
Clinic at Poona. Let me inform them that no Such 
facility exists at present. The standard of cleanliness 
that was intended to be introduced into the 
institution Has not been reached. Work for the 
village people has not yet been started. So long as 
the preliminary adaptations arc not complete nothing 
can be done. The patients have therefore to waif. 
Dr. Dinsha Mehta’s Nature Cure Clinic at Bombay 
is no doubt there. He may open branches at Poona 
and Sinhagad also. But since he has undertaken 
heavy responsibility in connection with the Nature 
Cure Trust all thrs may take time. For private 
patients the scale of his fees will continue as before. 
Bombay, 12-3-’46 M. K. G. 

-NOTICE 

Intimation of a change of address to be effective 
for the week should be received by Thursday, The 
subscriber number should always be given. 

• Manacer 
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QUESTION BOX 

( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

Q. -Ho TV can a person in the military do construc- 
tive work ? 

A. A military man who has any grit in him cam 
take up spinning together with the anterior and 
posterior processes. He can go in for paper making 
or any other village craft during his leisure hours. 
Army men have plenty of leisure when they are 
not fighting. Even when there is fighting all are not 
engaged in it though they have to stand by ready. 
Thus they can learn all those activities which are 
being conducted for the freedom of India. They 
should leam the national language in the two scripts. 
AlU this study must be coupled with a burning love 
of freedom and the courage to stand true to one’s 
conviction and to act accordingly even if one is 
left alone- In no way does this conflict with military 
discipline. I do not believe in indulging in indiscipline 
especially in military service. Nor is there any room 
in my scheme of things for secret activity. Adherence 
to these principles is the only correct coarse for an 

individual or a people. 

* * 

Q. It is supposed to be a sign of ill breeding 
not to leave some food on one’s plate after finishing 
a meal. The contrary is supposed to be the correct 
thing to do. 

A. It passes my comprehension how such action 
can he tolerated, especially in the face of tbe 
threatened famine. I do not know the reason for 
this practice and it would be waste of time ro 
enquire into it, I consider it to be a sign of 
vulgarity and lack of perspective to have more on 
one’s plate than one requires. In the present time 
no one is really entitled to full meals. Waste would 
be a sign of callousness. On the other hand, I 
consider it good breeding and discrimination to 
leave one’s plate clean of leavings. It saves too the 
time of those who wash up. It is thoughtful and 
correct before beginning a meal to remove what one 
considers excess from one’s plate on to a clean 
plate. Hosts should be discriminating and have 
enough delicate regard to find out what their ‘guests 
require in the way of food and then give them no 
more than what they want. 

s;; V ❖ 

Q. Writing letters in Hood and using blood for 
auspicious marks is becoming almost a fashion. 
Ought it not to be stopped ? 

A. To my mind this is a revolting practice. It 
causes no hurt to take a little blood from oneself. 
In these days in particular, blood letting can be 
performed without the slightest pain or inconvenience. 
If too much is taken from him the donor experiences 
weakness. But to write or sign letters in one’s own 
blood is neither bravery nor does it connote any 
sacrifice ox suffering. It is nothing more or less 
than criminal folly and ought to be abjured. Not 
onl^ that It is a duty to stop it. The easiest way 
is for alt leaders not to countenance stich a vulgar 
and uncivilized practice. 

Poona, 6-3-’46 
(from Harijanbctndku') 


SATYAGBAHA IF FACE OF 
HOOLIGAN'ISM 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

A friend has gently posed the question as to 
what a Satyagrahi should do to prevent looting by 
goondas. If he had understood the secret of Satya- 
graha he would not have put it. 

To lay down one’s life, even alone, for what 
one considers to he right, is the very core of 
Satyagraha. More, no man can do. If a man is 
armed with a sword he might lop off a few heads 
but ultimately he must surrender to superior force 
or else die fighting. The swoxd of the Satyagrahi 
is love and the unshakable firmness that comes 
from it. He will regard as brothers the hundreds 
of goondas that confront him and instead of trying 
to kill them he will choose to die at their hands 
and thereby live. 

This is straight and simple. But how can a 
solitary Satyagrahi succeed in the midst of a huge 
population ? Hundreds of hooligans were let loose 
on the city of Bombay for arson and loot. A solitary 
Satyagrahi will be like a drop in the ocean. Thus 
argues the correspondent. 

My reply is that a Satyagrahi may never run 
away from danger, irrespective of whether -he is 
alone or in the company of many. He will have 
fully performed his duty if he dies fighting. The 
same holds good in armed warfare. It applies with 
greater force in Satyagraha. Moreover, the sacrifice 
of one will evoke the sacrifice of many and may 
possibly produce big results. There is always this 
possibility. But coie must scrupulously avoid the 
temptation of a desire for results. 

I believe that every man and woman should 
leam the art of self-defence in this age. This is 
done through arms in the West. Every adult man 
is conscripted for army training for a definite 
period. The training for Satyagraha is meant for 
all, irrespective of age or sex. The more important 
part of the training here is mental, not physical. 
There can be no compulsion in mental training. 
The surrounding atmosphere no doubt acts on the 
mind but that cannot justify compulsion. 

It follows that shopkeepers, traders, mill-hands, 
labourers, farmers, clerks, in short, everyone ought 
to consider it his or her duty to get the necessary 
training in Satyagraha. 

Satyagraha is always superior to armed resistance. 
This can only be effectively pxoTcd by demonstra- 
tion, not by argument. It is the weapon that adorns 
the strong. It can never adorn tbe weak. By weak 
is meant the weak in mind and spirit, not in body. 
That limitation is a quality to be prized and not a 
defect to he deplored. 

One ought also to understand one of its other 
limitations. It can rigver he used to defend a wrong 
cause. 

Satyagraha brigades can be organized in every 
village and in every block of buildings in the cities. 
Each brigade should he composed of diose persons 
who are well-known to the organizers. In this 
respect Satyagraha differs fronu armed defence. For 
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the latter the State impresses the service of every- 
body. For a Satyagraha brigade only those arc 
eligible who believe in ahintsa and satya. Therefore, 
an intimate knowledge of the persons enlisted is 
necessary for the organizers. 

Poona, 6-3- '46 
(From Harijaniattdhu) 

FURTHER SUGGESTIONS FOR 
OOilBATIXG FOOD SCARCITY 

L A friend from the South writes that the 
policy of the Madras Government is beneficial to 
neither producer nor consumer for the reason that 
middlemen take enormous profits at the cost of 
both. The District Collector appoints wholesale 
dealers who in turn appoint their own agents. For 
example, an agent purchases paddy at X village at 
Rs. 5-9-10 per maund of 32 Madras measures. This 
is taken to the wholesale dealer's godown four miles 
away. The same paddy is then returned to where 
it was produced and sold at Rs. 0-3-5 per Madras 
measure. The difference between cost and sale 
prices per maund is Rs. 1-3-6. 21.7% above cost 
price. All this after deducting cost of transport 
goes into the middleman’s pocket. This difference 
also contributes to hoarding and the creation of a 
black market. The ryot can easily sell at a price 
lower than the retail sale price and still get more 
than what the agent gives him. The consumer too 
could purchase cheaper from the ryot than from 
the ration shop. • 

Of course when the paddy purchased is sold as 
rice the middleman’s profit is still higher. Why, in 
any event, should not the consumer have paddy 
which he can himself easily convert into rice by 
hatnd-pounding ? Apart from physical and material 
gain tihis would also afford bran for his cattle. The 
friend therefore suggests the following remedies : 

(a) Paddy to be stocked in godowns in the 
villages. After enough has been stocked for local 
needs the remainder may be sent direct to where 
it is needed. 

{ b ) Ration to be distributed in the form of paddy. 

( c ) Paddy to be distributed at cost price. Cost 
of procurement and distribution to be subsidized 
by the Government 

(d) Ration to be doubled in the case of 
agricultural labourers or any labourers doing hard 
manual labour. 

2. A friend from Bengal suggests that jute 
growing should be curtailed to meet local needs. 
It absorbs a great area of cultivable lands which 
should be used for staple foods. 

3. Another hriend writes that there is a great 
deal of grain stocked in some of the States. After 
meeting local needs they should be asked to 
co-operate with British India and send the surplus 
to needy places. A strict watch should be kept so 
that grain stuEs wherever stocked may not be lost 
by rotting nor used for profiteering. 

4. Every help should he afforded to poor agri- 
culturists in the matter of implements of agriculture. 
To improve these and supply them at cheap rates 
to farmers is the duty of the State, 


5. A Punjab friend writes that price control, 
instead of helping the poor man is helping to raise 
prices and create a black market. He: says that gram 
in the Punjab bazars today is selling at Rs. 18/- 
per maund and that too is available through dubious 
channels. If control were removed, the price would 
come down. There is plenty of wheat in the 
Punjab which is getting black and there is adultera- 
tion of flour which is hard to get even at Rs. 13/- 
or 14/- per maund. 

6. Many persons write that every advantage 
should be taken of the coming mango crop which 
promises to be a bumper one. Mangoes have good 
nutritive value for human beings. 

7. Oil cakes from ground-nut, rape and other 
seeds can be easily processed into a highly nutritious 
food for man. This food can be used for making 
bread and if mixed with an equal part of wheat 
atia can make chapatis also. If more kerosene oil 
is imported more seeds would be available for the 
poor to eat. 

8. Since food is above politics and parties there 
should he a special Food Cabinet at the Centre 
with trusted representatives of the people. This 
would perhaps be a potent factor in helping to get 
rid of corruption. 

9. The majority of well-to-do people eat too much 
They should be educated to realize that health and 
strength are not dependent on the large amount one 
eats. In fact it is the other way round. 

10. A plea for soya bean has also been made on 
the ground that it contains protein, fat and carbohy- 
drate value. One part soya bean to three parts 
wheat gives standard nutrition. If it could be added 
to the daily wheat ration the latter could be reduced 
to 9 oz. The writer urges its immediate importation 
and encouragement for its growth here. 

11. Famine conditions offer a golden opportunity 
for teaching villagers the value of co-operation in 
all departments of life. But the teaching must be 
imparted by those who really love the villagers apd 
will become one with them and sec that everything 
is done honestly. 

1?. A friend who knows writes : 

“ Regarding the food situation, I have been 
talking to some young army officers. They are keen 
and anxious to do all that they can. What thfey 
want is a short course in agriculture, and precise 
instructions as to what they have to do. It would be 
necessary to attach some agricultural experts with 
these engineer corps. They have got quite a good 
amount of equipment in the shape of tractors, jeeps 
and bull-dosers, but they must not be expected to 
produce ploughs. They must be provided with these 
materials. The army has to be directed by those 
who know their job. Unfortunately, however, 
the direction at the centre is exceedingly weak, and 
wholly without vision It is good that the Viceroy 
has taken the matter in his hands, but the Executive 
which has to handle ^this vast problem has not yet 
been organized* The problem in terms of arithmetic 
is something as follows: 

" Our total production of cereals is 6o millfnn 
tons per annum, out of which 18 millions come 
in the market. The official estimate of the defieft is 
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6 million tons — or a third of the entire quantity c4 
grain, which is marketed throughout a year — an 
enormous quantity to deal with in terms of transport 
alone. The problem is of an alarming magnitude, if 
it is considered that the principal areas requiring 
immediate help are South Bombay, and the entij-e 
Madras Presidency, including Mysore and Trarancore. 
There is a possibility of getting 3 to 4 million tons 
of grains from abroad, but it would be quite impos- 
sible to handle even a quarter of these* imports at 
our ports on the West and South-East coasts. There 
is neither storage nor facilities for handling the 
traffic at the ports, or on the rail-road. There is a 
very considerable danger of people starving, and 
grain rotting at the ports, or lying unloaded in the 
ships, simply because the problem has not been worked 
out in detail. A fully loaded goods train means only 
50 wagons, and a train load of 1,C00 tons at a time. 
The time for loading such a goods train is anything 
upto 3 to 5 days, if the necessary siding and labour 
are available. Add to this the time required for 
unloading and transit between two points, and you 
get the measure of the time lag. If we receive three 
million tons of imports, it would mean 3,000 special 
goods trains; at least half of them during the first 
I50 days, or lo per day — quite an impossible 
feat even under the best of circumstances. How on 
earth we' are going to manage this with the limiting 
factor of the Western ports, and the resources of the 
railway lines operating only in Southern India? 
We shall need very much more than what the avail- 
able railway transport and road transport in the 
hands of the public as well as the army can do. 
Unfortunately, nobody either here or in the Central 
Government has even thoughtinithese concrete terms. 
I sometimes fear that it is quite impossible to make 
the Government realize the magnitude of the danger 
that threatens this country not only this year, but the 
year after, for the immediate quantity that we want 
for our existing population is 7 million tons of more 
production, and 14 millions in 1953 for a population of 
45 crores. We cannot, therefore, live on the prospects 
of diatrity from abroad, even if it materializes regularly 
in future. 

"The only sovereign remedy is, as Gandhiji has 
^d, self-help, which must be translated into concrete 
measures to step up our production and to increase 
the mobility in transit and the effectiveness of storage. 
The waste, as a reasult of faulty storing and insect 
disease^ which runs into a very big total, could and 
should be largely eliminated. The trouble, however, 
is that the services have got into a rut, and even 
the Viceroy trying to stir it up cannot succeed, un- 
less the detaOs of the organization are worked out 
with the completest co-operation between the official 
machinery and the public organizations. I do hope 
therefore, that the. change at the centre will take 
place soon, at any rate, in food, for otherwise we are 
in again for very bad times indeed. The help from 
abroad might expose our utter inefficiency, unless the 
executive responsible for working out the plans wakes 
up in time, and of this' there is no sign whatever." 
Poona, l(K3-’46 A.K. 


TWO EEMARKABLE EXPERIMENTS 

The question sometimes arises in planning a 
programme of social uplift as to what should be considered 
primary and given priority. Dr. G. T. Wrench, M. D., 
in his book The Wheel of Health describes some 
'remarkable experiments which furnish an indictment of 
building new and sanitary houses and of organizing 
physical drill as prior to food in a policy of health. 
”1116 first experiment was conducted in Stockton-on-Tees. 

Stockton-on-Tees is an ancient market town. Its 
population in 1931 vras 67,722. Of the population 40 
per cent of the males between fourteen and sixtyfive 
were unemployed. Some seven or eight years back, the 
Stockton Town Council launched a vigorous slum clearing 
programme, A vigorous policy of better housing was 
launched. That gave Dr. G. C. M. Gonigle, Medical 
Officer of Health of Stockton-on-Tees, an opportunity 
to conduct a unique series of statistical observations 
proving conclusively the vital primary claim of food. 

As a result of a survey of housing newly taken m 
1919, the largest section of the town scheduled as an 
'unhealthy area' was dubbed as 'Number 1 area’. It 
was decided to demolish part of Number I and transfer 
its inhabitants to a ‘new up-to-date municipal estate 
agreeably named Mount Pleasant' I In 1927, 152 families 
comprising 710 individuals were transferred to Mount 
Pleasant, leaving behind in Number 1 area 289 families 
with a total of 1,298 individuals. 

Here was as striking a contrast between two sets 
of conditions as one could imagine between conditions 
new and old, of good housing and slum. “Naturally 
everyone thought the transfer to Mount Pleasant would 
result in a betterment.” But an amazing thing happened. 
It was found that "the health of the inhabitants of Mount 
Pleasant instead of improving or at least remaining 
stationary actually began to deteriorate, whereas that of 
the families and people left behind in the slums did 
not”. The standardized death rate of the first five years 
following upon the transfer was 33 per 1,000; that of 
the unchanged slum 22 per 1,000. The rate for 
.Mount Pleasant Estate was 33.55 per 1,000 This 
was die more surprising in view of the fact that “it 
represented an increase of 46 per cent over the mean 
standardized rates for the same individuals in the 
previous quinquennium”. It was “a real increase and 
beyond the probable extent of fortuitous variation.” 

What was the explanation? Better housing? “Had 
something better proved something worse ?” It sounded 
absurd. Di’. G. C. M. Gonigle solved the riddle. From 
a comparative analysis of the family budgets before and 
after the change he showed that in the slums the people 
had rents which averaged 4 sh. 8 d. a week per famfiy. 
In 1928 on the Mount Pleasant Estate the rent was 
9 sh. a week and by 1932 it had risen to 9 sh. 3| d. 
per week or double the original rate. Consequently less 
was spent on food. Particularly, it was found in the 
case of unemployed of both areas that the food per man 
per week in the Mount Pleasant Eitate cost 34.7 pence, 
(hat ill the unchanged slum 45.6 pence, 'fhe conclusion 
was that " in making housing and sanitation better first 
money was withdrawn from the individual’s primary 
need — food”. The deterioration of food led to the 
deterioration of health in spite of the ctoipensating 
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factors in the form of better housing and sanitation in 
the second case- 

The second experiment is similar. It is of particular 
importance to those who are interested in the education 
of children. It shows how “food takes primary place 
to exercise and physical driir\ It was reported by 
McCollum and Simmonds that forty two out of eighty Four 
negro children in a "kindly but impov’erished institution’', 
were as an experiment, given one quart of milk daily, 
in addition to the customary institutional food. Between 
these children and the children who were not given 
milk, there was not only a difference of growth and 
health “ but of desire of exercise”. The non-milk children 
were “ apathetic and very tractable. . . . Those on the 
milk-fed group, on the other hand, soon caused annoyance 
to their teachers by their restlessness and activity.” 
To this may be added the following from the League of 
Nations Report on the Problem of Nutrition, Volume 1. 
“ A pint of milk daily added to what was considered a 
good diet in an institutional boarding school was follo'wed 
by the usual increased growth and decreased illness, 
and it was particularly noted that the children were 
more highly spirited and irrepressible.” 

Remarks Dr. Wrench commenting on this: “The 
irrepressible activity which good food provides is 
willingly poured out by the child or man into the many 
channels that are ready for it. Whether it be as work 
or play, exercise or drill, sports or sheer necessity, the 
well-nourished body is glad of the opportunity of activity.” 
To give drill and exercise priority would be to put the 
horse before the cart. Proper and adequate nourishment 
is the first step in the education of the child. 

P y AREL AL 

PERSECUTION OF HARIJANS 

(^By M. K. Gandhi) 

Shri Parikshitlal Mazumdar writes: 

“ There was high mortality due to some epidemic 
in a village in Wadhwan State, Kathiawad. The 
superstition of the villagers ascribed this mis- 
fortune to Harijans and they began to intimidate the 
Bhangi families. The latter fled from the village 
through fright. Harijan workers, as soon as they 
learnt of the incident, approached the State authori- 
ties to take immediate steps to protect the Bhangis 
and did their level best to dispel the superstition 
from the minds of the -ignorant villagers. The State 
acted promptly and the families returned. This year 
Kathiawad Harijans have had to suffer more than 
usual because of the outbreak of disease among 
cattle. These poor folk have to pay dearly for the 
superstition of the villagers. ” 

The only remedy for this kind of superstition 
is the spread of correct knowledge. The reason for 
its existence in Kathiawad seems to be that the 
reform movement has not yet touched the villages 
there. Workers must make herculean efforts to 
remedy this defect. But wherefrom are such workers 
to come ? Even those already working in Kathiawad 
fight shy of going to the villages. And even if they 
go, one can well imagine the immense difficulty of 
the task confronting them. Man’s endeavour at its 


highest consists in continuing to perform one’s duty 
undeterred by difficulties. The Kathiawad incident 
must be taken to heart. Both the State and the 
people understood their duty and took prompt and 
firm measures in the instance quoted and the diffi- 
culty was surmounted for the time being. If this 
example were to be widely followed it would cut 
at the very root of superstition. And that would be 
true education. 

Poona, 6-3-46 
(From Harijanbandhu) 


Hindu and Mussalman Tea etc. 

Hindu and Mussalman tea is sold at railway 
stations. Separate arrangements for meals for the 
two communities are sometimes made and none 
seem to be there for Harijans. All this is a sign of 
our pitiable condition and constitutes a blot on 
British administration. One can understand their 
not interfering in religious matters but for them to 
allow separate arrangements for tea, water etc. for 
the two communities is to set the seal of approval 
on separatism. Railways and railway travelling offer 
a golden opportunity which could be used for social 
reform and for educating the public in sanitation 
and hygiene, good manners and communal unity. 
Instead, however, an utter neglect of and indifference 
to these desiderata are shown. Railway travel serves 
to strengthen rather than mitigate evil .customs and 
bad habits. First and second class passengers are 
pampered, luxurious habits encouraged. Third class 
passengers on whom the railway revenues largely 
depend are denied even elementary amenities and 
exposed to all kinds of hardship. In either case 
weakness is exploited. And when, in addition to 
this, separatism and untouchability are recognized 
by the Railway authorities, it is the very limit. If 
any passenger wishes to impose restrictions on 
himself he is at liberty to do so at his own expense 
and suffer, may be, even hiinger and thirst. But let 
him not demand special facilities for himself from 
Railway authorities. 

That vegetarians and non-vegetarians should be 
catered for is another matter. That is already 
being done. 

Poona, 7-3-’46 

(From Harijansevak) M. K. G.- 
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Notes 

Why for Harh'ans? 

Q. “The Harijans are specially .favoured by the 
Government. Special facilities are provided on an 
extensive scale for their education, emplojment and 
advancement. Why should you again seek our help 
on their behalf ? There are equally poor and even 
poorer people among the Savamas, Why don’t you 
work for their betterment ? ’’ 

A. This is a curious question. It is no wonder 
that Harijans arc favoured by the Government. 
Whatever the reason, the fact is not to be deplored, 
if the favour really does them good. All Government 
favours do not. The motive behind seems to me to 
divide them from the so-called touchables. The 
reason lies with the latter. If touchables had not 
misbehaved themselves, there would have been no 
division possible. And even though the Congress has 
been championing them all these years, have the 
Savarna Hindu .masses improved their manners ? 
The answer has to be ‘no’ even though there has 
been considerable improvement. The Congress 
influence is most powerful for ending foreign rule. 
It is weak on social matters. Therefore, without 
entering into an unholy competition with the foreign 
Government, it is necessary for the reformers to 
do their duty by the Harijans until the bar sinister 
is completely removed. As for the Savarna poor, 
there are many to look after them. Some go to the 
extent even of spoonfeeding them. 

Bombay, 16-3-’46 

Shocking if True 

The Joint Secretary of the Gujarat Harijan Sevak 
Sangh, Shri Hemantkumar, writes that apart from 
Katadi nowhere are temples open to Harijans and 
nowhere may they use public wells. 

If this is true, I may say it is a good thing that 
I have been unable ^to go to Bardoli. How can 
those Gujaratis who do hot look upon Harijans as 
part and parcel of themselves, who do not permit 
them to draw water from public wells hor enter 
temples for the worship of God, who even attribute 
epidemics to Harijans and are prepared to beat 
them for practices which superstition attributes to 
them, how can they welcome me ? Or what value 
can their welcome hold for me ? 

I have long since counted myself as a hhangi in 
tny speech, in my .actions and above all in mind and 


spirit. Anyone who looks upon them with contempt 
does the same to me. Indeed I hold, it an honour 
to be among the despised Harijans and among, them 
bhangis. Any welcome to me under the circum- 
stances would be tantamount to an insult. • 

Therefore, I make this request to (Gujaratis that 
they atone for the grievous wrong they' continue 
to do to fellow human beings. I shall consider their 
repentance adequate when they admit Harijans into 
their fold and only then will I consider them capa- 
ble of maintaining Swaraj. I do hope that the people 
of Bardoli Taluka will understand and respond to my 
message in a special manner. 

Bombay, ll-3-’46 / 

(From Harijanhandhu} ■ • 

Thoughtlessness 

‘‘ You are aware that pari passu with the growth 
of popular outbreaks the lawlessness of the military 
is also becoming more and more brutal.. You have 
condemned the hooliganism of the ma.'^sea but you 
say nothing about the brutality of the military.” 

This is a specimen of thoughtlessness. People 
have no right to commit excesses whereas the military 
is the very embodiment of madness. Condemnation 
of military madness would be meaningless when the 
very institution of the army is condemned. But 
criticism of their conduct becomes necessary as a 
warning to the Government. There is a titoc and 
occasion for everything. It would be out- of place 
when condemning popular excesses. 

What is the duty* of a Satyagrahi ^ General? 
Should he reform his own army or that of the 
opponent? If he reforms his own the power of the 
opposing force is sterilized. If the process continues 
over a sufficiently long period the opponent is ipso 
facto completely transformed. The critic’s remarks 
can only be meant for me. Others have already 
condemned military excesses. In my opinion we have 
not as yet got sufficient material to judge them.' I 
expect that this is being prepared. Th'^S duty of the 
people ..-however, is to turn the searchlight inwards. 
Too miich brooding over- the wrongs ' pf others is 
apt to lead one imperceptibly to act likewise. It 
would then be a case of the pot calling the kettle 
black. ; ' ; 

Bombay, 15-3-’46 

UarifanbandHu} M, K, Q, 
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: WORKING COMMITTEE 
RESOLUTIONS 

The following is the text of the four tesolutians 
flf the 'Working Comiuittee passed onlSth and 16th 
March,’ 1^, at Bombay. 

I 

Resolution on Food 

■Whereas the war and its after-effects have already 
created a serious food situation which has been materially 
aggravated by' the failure of rains in many parts of India, 
. with' the result that the country .is faced with both a 
food' and a cloth famine, it is essential that the policy 
of the Government and the people should be one at 
this time of crisis. Hunger makes no distinction between 
high and low, Hindu and Muslim, or .any other. But the 
real burden of suffering, however, will inevitably fall 
OK the- poor. In the circumstances, the Working 
Comimttee would like to make its policy clear. 

The first thing in these difficult times is for the 
people hot to lose heart Everyone should realize his 
personal duty and perform it to the best of his ability, 
believing that if everyone acts likewise India will be 
able to .save thousands of poor lives. Every villager and 
townsman ^ould, therefore, do the best he can for his 
neighbour and for himself. 

Everyone who possesses any land shduld in the 
shortest time grow such foodstufis on it as he can. 
Cultivable land lying waste should .speedily be brought 
under the plot^h and every facility should be given 
for this purpose by the State. After fulfilling his own 
minimum, requirements from his produce, he should make 
the remdnder available for others who may, be in need. 

Preference should be given to food crops over 
money- crops wherever practicable. 

People -,^ould sink ordinary wells and dig tanks 
wherever -there is scarcity of water and all facilities for 
this purpose diould be given by the State and local bodies. 

• It, is the duty.pf the. rich today to- live simply and 
divert, their energy and wealth towards productive and 
constructive activities for the relief of distress. 

Eyery - effort should be made to secure supplies from 
abro^, 'but we should not feel helpless in any case. 
On the’ contrary, we must produce all we can in India 
and be. prepared to face all emergencies with the 
resourcfss avail^Ie. It must be remembered that even 
the receipt of additional imports or the raising of additional 
crops 'will -hot serve the puipose in view unless the 
supplies reach the starving places in time and are 
equitably dishibuted therb. 

All food should be economically used and expenditure 
on obca^ons of marriages and other ceremonies must 
be ax^ided. 

Processes of canning and pr^ervation of fruit should 
be tmeouraged and vfidely adopted so that full use may 
be made of all available. ffpit and no part thereof may 
be wasted. 

It is the duty of the State to put all their available 
reso'thces of manpower, technical skill and mechanical 
applliihces', -whether civil or military, for growing, 
preserving and transporting food wherever necessary. All 
exports of cereals, foodstuffs, oilseeds, oilcakes, groundnuts, 
oil and other edibles should be absolutely prohibited. 

The. -State should sink deep wells and adopt Mother 
l»ban§''9l Wtt«r supply wherever necessary. Demobilized 


and discharged' pifsohher from the defence services, 
including the I. should be . utilized -for increasing 
the production of foodstufis. 

The Committee expects the nation, to make all 
necessary sacrifices for relieving distress in the country 
and for making successful any reasonable schemes of 
rationing and procurement, any measures for checking 
hoarding, blackmarketing and corruption that may have 
to be taken on hand. 

It is clear that just as it is the duty of the public 
. to co-operate in all helpful ways, it is the primary duty 
of the Government to understand and Mfil the fessCntial 
needs of tlie people. Measures for meeting the serious 
situation cannot be fully successful and effective unless 
power vests in the people. 

So far as want of doth is concerned, it is the duty of 
the State and the people alike to render every assistance 
to the villagers in order to enable them to produce by 
/their own effort enough Khadi in the villages. The 
State should provide facilities for cotton-growing or cotton 
itself, and instruments of production and instructors 
where necessarj'. . 

Congress committees and Congressmen are advised 
to help in every way give effect to the recommenda- 
tions in this resolution. 

- . 

n 

Resolution on the International 
Situation 

The Working Committee have noted with grave 
concern the growing tension in the international $itua- 
, tion resulting in open recrimination between, the great 
.Powers and attempts on their -part to secure or hol^ 
on to colonial areas and vantage points and create 
satellite States, which may lead to possible future 
conflicts. The war that has recently ended has, in spite 
of tlie professions made during the course ot it, neithei' 
ended the imperialist domination of subject countries 
nor the era of power politics. The old imperialism still 
continues and in addition new types of imperialism are 
growing. The recent UNO Conference in London is 
startling evidence of the fact that instead of a new 
order of free and .united nations evolving, there is 
disunity among the, leading nations and lack of 
freedom over vast areas. Oil is still the lure of • 
imperial domination, and security and preservation 
of the so-called, life-lines of empty or strategic out- 
posts are made the excuses for expansion as well as 
retention of colonial areas. This continuation of the old 
and discredited policy which has led already to two 
disastrous world wars is likely to result in yet another 
war on a more colossal and destructive scale. 

It, is evident that peace and freedom cannot grow 
out of these seeds of continuing conflict and waj;. 
Imperialist policy has to be discarded not only in the 
interests of subject .nations, but also to rid the world 
of the peril that might overwhelm humanity. It has thus 
become urgently necessary to end foreign domination 
over tiie countries of A-ia and Africa, and for foreign 
armies to be ^irithdrawn from all such countries, and 
notably from Indonesia, Manchuria, Indo-China, Iran and 
Egypt. India sdll remains the crux of the problem of Asian 
freedom and on the independence of India depends the 
freedom of many countries and the peace of the world. 
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Resolution on South Africa 

The Working Committee of &e Indian National 
Congress- are of opinion that the disabilities of the 
Indian settlers in South Africa constitute a blot on 
humanity and a slur on the civilization of the West. 
As the submission to His Excellency the Viceroy of 
die Indian Demitation from South Africa shows, the 
disabilities are an unbroken tale of progressive prejudice 
against Asiatics defined as “any Turk and any member 
of a race or tribe whose national home is in Asia but 
which does not include any member of the Jewish or the 
Syrian race or a person belonging to the race or class 
known as the Cape Malay "and of broken promises and 
declarations. A civilization that requires for its protection 
a series of ‘legal enactments imposing political and eco- 
nomic restrictions on coloured and Asiatic peoples must 
contain seeds of future wars and its own destruction. 

The Committee are of opinion that the contemplated 
breach of trade relations between India and the Union 
of South Africa is the mildest step that the Govern- 
ment of India could have taken. The . Committee would 
ask the Government of India forthwith to withdraw, 
their High Commissioner, if the Union Government 
Would not suspend the proposed legislation, pending the 
convening of a Round Table Conference between the two 
governments to consider the whole policy of the Union 
Government against non-White peoples of the earth. 

. The Committee are painfully surprised to find Field 
Marshal Smuts, the- Premier of the Union, dismissing, 
on the untenable plea of regarding tlie proposed anti- 
Asiatic bill as a domestic affair, the right of the Indian 
Government and, by parity of reasoning, ol the other 
Allied Pow'ers, of friendly intervention. The Committee 
hold that at this time of the day it is not open to any 
State, however powerful it may bp, to refuse to listen 
to- the public opinion of the world as voiced through 
its different States with reference to any legislation 
regarded by them as of an inhuman character or as 
amounting to a slur on the self-respect of the races 
comprising such a State. 

The Committee venture to advise the victorious 
Allies' to take notice of the contemplated action of the 
Government of South Africa inasmuch as the late war’ 
would have been- fought in vain if now the persistence 
by the Utiion-^ Government of South Africa in the bar- 
sinister against Asiatic races and coloured people 
inhabiting that sub-continent is maintained. 

To the Indian Deputation from South Africa the 
Committee would say that whilst they (the Committee) 
and, indeed, the whole of India, irrespective of parties 
■or communities, are with them in . their just struggle 
and' would lend tiiem' all the moral, weight they can, 
they 'Woidd Yealiz'e" that the brunt of the unequal 
straggle will’ have to be borne by them, ’ and the Com- 
mittee feel' assured that the Indians in South Africa will 
worthily carry' out the example set ' by them years ago 
of vindicating their self-respect and that of the Mother- 
land by the noble rule of self-suffering. 

The Committee would, however, fain hope, even at 
the eleventh hour, that in the place of the indefensible 
law of the jungle,, which the policy as revealed by the 
contemplated legislation enunciates, the,Gpyerniiaent of 
the Union of South Africa and its 'S'Vhite settlers would 


listen to reason and the appeal of the moral iiw by 
which mankind lives. 

IV . - • 

Resolution on the Recent Disturbances 

The Working Committee of the Indian National 
Congress are of opinion that the recent disturbances 
created by the people in Bombay, Delhi, Calcutta and other 
places were in every way harmM and were ah obstacle 
in the way of the Congress. These include arson and 
incendiarism whether of private shops .or public i^ces, 
looting, especially destruction of foodstuffs, frightening 
pedestrians, compelling people to shout slogans, 
compelling Europeans to remove their hats and Otherwise 
molesting them. AH these acts were manifestly against 
the policy of non-violence adopted by the Congress 
and were derogatory to national dignity. Whilst there is 
nothing but unmixed condemnation of popular frenzy, this 
Committee, without prejudging'the military - action taken 
in order to deal with the recent outburst of violrace, 
are of opinion that the popular belief,, generally ana 
justly, has been that such action bas been taken in 
excess of necessity and in order to strike tenor in the 
hearts of the people and that therefore, the military 
have bulleted passers-by or even innOcrat people, men, 
women or children standing in their galleries. Any 
such action, at the present moment, inst^ of cowing 
down the populace, has the effect of infuriating it The. 
Committee, therefore, ask the Govenunent to. institute an 
inquiry into the military action taken in the various places 
and hope that the inquiry will be open anti ^public and 
will have on it representatives with judicial -qualifications 
and enjoying public confidence. At the same time the- 
Committee hope that the people will oHsejve restraint 
befitting the Congress and help the conference -between 
the Cabinet Mission and the .representatives of the 
people to carry on their work in a calm atmosphere. 

Leprosy in Poona 

In Poona is a group of leprosy patients and -their 
children who have rented out tin-huts in -a slum 
called Kalhadikhana and live together, as a colony. 
They live by begging. Some patients who were either 
thrown out of Khondwa Leper Home or came away 
from it started living .together. They attracted to 
their group other patients who drifted into Poona, 
until today it is an interprovmcial colony 85 strong 
( 37 men, 31 women and 17 children). Some - of them 
especially the women, reveal a story of desertion by 
their own families. They present a miserable light of 
derelict and debased humanity. But I found amongst 
them an impressive fellowship and mutualrhelpfulness. 

' I fully realize the .difficulties that - will at'tend' 
any efforts to give this group a more- reasonable 
existence. It must be difficult to manage them, but 
they tell me they, are willing to be helped.,- The fact 
that they have come together impresses ine deeply. I 
see in their, condition a call which we may nof Ignore. 
In proportion to the difficulty of the task sHotdd ’ 
be o'Ur attraction to it. They should be helped to 
live better and their children should be saved from 
disease and destitution. Poona is a city of great 
traditions of social service and will it be too much 
to expect that this sacred spot of India hallowed 
with the memory of Ranade, Gokhale,'Tilak,.''Deva- ' 
dhar and a host of other eminent social servants 
would rid itself of this malignant growth' by providing 
these patients a place where they will find not only . 
relief but work and at least partial self-soi^pr-t?. 
Bombay. 2-3-’46 T. N..'JAG]7ISAN • 
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INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA 

CBy M. K. Gandhi) 

Course of events has raised the question of 
South Africa Whiteman’s policy to the highest level 
Unseen it holds- the seeds of a world war. The 
threatened land and franchise bill which has brought 
the South African Indian Delegation to India, 
though superficially it affects the Indians of Natal 
and Transvaal,’ is in effect a challenge to Asia and 
by implication to the Negro races. India in . her 
present exalted mood can view it in no other way. 
Pandit Jawaharlail Nehru is Indian to the core but 
being also an internationalist he has made us used 
to looking at everything in the international light 
^stead of the parochial. India, weak physically and 
m-tterially but strong ethically and numerically, has 
proclaimed from the housetops that her independ- 
ence would be a threat to no one and no nation, 
but will be a help to noble effort throughout the 
world and a promise of relief to all its exploited 
peoples. Therefore, India regards the contemplated 
measure of the Union of South Africa as an insult 
and challenge to them. 

The Indian Deputation see in the present 
measure not merely an assault on Indian property 
rights but also on their status as free men. They 
do not want merely to exist in South Africa. They 
need not have sent the deputation all the way to 
India for; that purpose. They want to be in South 
Africa as equals of the European settlers of South 
Africa. They know that today they are not. But 
they must stop deterioration and hence move 
forward. In that forward march India will help of 
course. Indeed, all the moral forces will be at their 
call. The brunt, however, will have to he borne by 
them. They rediscovered the force of Truth (Satya- 
graha) and t^t will be their only and ultimate source 
of power. Time for it is not yet. Let us hope, it will 
never come. They have to try to gather together 
on their side all the moral forces of the world. 
They will have to clear the ground of all the 
weeds, all sordidness, all personal ambition which 
always and everywhere creeps in, if sleepless vigi- 
lance is not kept on the watch-tower. Imagine the 
plight of a poor barque sailing when the beacon 
front has gone out. 

• They must he prepared for accidents and 
coinsequent’. suffering. If they are in earnest and 
Lardy enough to brave the worst, they are bound 
to come out thte best in the end. 

What about the Whites of South Africa ? They 
invited the Indians in the first instance. If they 
had thought the invitees would always be like 
slaves or that they would not be followed by their 
free brethren, they (the Whites) were soon 
undeceived. 


Does real superiority require outside props in 
the shape of legislation? Will they not see that 
every such w.iir of protect ion weakens them, 
ultimately rendering them effeminate? The lesson 
of history ought to teach them that might is not 
right. Right only is might. Field Marshal Smuts is 
a great soldier-statesman. Will he not perceive that 
he will be taking the Whitemen of South Africa 
down the precipice, if he persists fe the policy 
underlying his measure ? Let him take counsel with 
the Allies to whose victory on the battlefield he 
contributed not a little. He will surely throw away 
its fruits if he persists in his plan of protecting the 
civilization of the West by artificial means. 

Poona, 18-3- ’46 

“A TEMPLE TO OANDHIJI” 

C^y M. K. Gandhi) 

Under this strange heading I read a newspaper 
cutting sent by a correspondent to the effect that 
a temple has been erected where my image is being 
worshipped. This I consider to be a gross form of 
idolatry. The person 'who erected the temple has 
wasted his resources by misusing them, the villagers 
who are drawn there are misled and 1 am being insulted 
in that the whole of my life has been caricatured 
in that temple. The meaning that I have 
given to worship is distorted. Worship of the 
Cbarkha lies in 'plying it for a living cr as a 
sacrifice for ushering in Swaraj. Gita is worshipped 
not by parrot-like recitation but by following its 
teaching. Recitation is good and proper only as an 
aid to action according to its teaching. A man is 
worshipped only to the extent that be is followed, 
not in his weaknesses but in his strength. Hinduism 
is degraded when it is brought down to the level 
of the worship of the image of a living being. No 
man can be said to be good before his death. 
After death too he is good for the person who 
believes him to have possessed certain qualities 
attributed to him. As a matter of fact, God alone 
knows a man’s heart. Hence the safest thing is not 
to worship any person, living or dead, but to wor- 
ship perfection which resides only in God known 
as Truth. The questipn then certainly arises as to 
whether possession of photographs is not a form of 
worship carrying no merit with it. I have said as 
much before now in ihy writings. Nevertheless I 
have tolerated the practice as it has become an 
innocent though a cbstly fashion. But this tolera- 
tion will become ludicrous and harmful if I were 
to give directly or indirectly the slightest encourage- 
ment to the practice above described. It would be 
a welcome relief if the owner of the temple removed 
the image and converted the building into a spinning 
centre where the poor will card and spin for wages 
and the others for sacrifice and all will be wearers 
of Khaddar. This will be the teaching of the Gita 
in action apd true worship of it and me, 

Bombay, 15-3-’46 • 
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QUESTION BOX 

(Bj; M. K. Gandhi) 

Q. You ask people not to eat polished rice but 
I fear the disease is too far gone. Polished rice is 
washed again and again and the water thrown 
away. It is then boiled and that water too is 
emptied into the drain thus depriving the cereal 
of all its vitamin value. The rice thus served, with 
each grain separate, is pleasant for both the eye 
and the palate. The practice obtains even in 
studeiiits’ hostels. How are we to get rid of it? 

A> I am aware of the above-mentioned mal- 
practice. We live in the poorest of poor countries 
and are yet unable or unwilling to give up such 
harmful habits. Each one thinks only of himself. 
We look upon our neighbours as strangers instead 
of as our kith and kin. What does it matter to lis 
whether they live or die ? If they die it is their 
own fault. If they live it is accredited to their 
merit. Life and death are not in our hands. There- 
fore, let us eat, drink and be merry! 

In such a distorted view of life we have to 
follow what we consider to be our duty and believe 
that what is true will one day be followed. Until 
then, whenever occasion arises we must proclaim 
from the housetops what we consider to be right. 

Q. You say that those who eat fish should be 
provided with the same. Does not this entail 
violence both for him who eats and hirn who 
provides the fish? 

A Both commit violence. So do those who eat 
vegetables. This kind of violence is inherent in all 
embodied life, therefore, in man too. It is in this 
condition and in spite .of it that we have to practise 
non-violence as a duty. I have often indicated how 
we may do so. The man who coerces another not 
to eat fish commits more violence than he who 
eats it. Fishermen, fish vendors and fish eaters are 
probably unaware of any violence in their action. 
Even if they were they might look upon it as 
unavoidable. But the man who uses coercion is 
guilty of deliberate violence. Coercion as inhuman. 
Those who quarrel among themselves, those who 
will stoop to anything in order to amass wealth, 
those 'who exploit or indulge in forced human 
labour, those who overload or goad or otherwise 
torture animals, all these knowingly commit such 
violence as can-easily be stopped. I do not consider 
it violence to permit the fish eater to cat fish. It 
is my duty to suffer it. Ahimsa is the highest duty. 
Even if we cannot practise it in full, we must try 
to understand its ^irit and refrain as far as is 
humanly possible from violence. 

Bombay, ll-3-’46 
(From Harijanbandhu)' 

Q. You have declared that freedom seems to be 
near. But I cannot follow the point. The Pakistan 
problem is only one complication against you. 

A. Hope knows no insurmountable complications. 
But why ask, when the answer will be known 
within a few months, if not weeks. And I am not 
the only optimist this time. ^ 

Bombay, 12-3-’46 


DECIMAL COINAGE AND ITS COST 

C By M. K.. Gandhi ) 

After due sanction required by section 153 of 
the Government of India Act, 1935, a bill further 
to amend the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, is said to 
have been, introduced in the Legislative Assembly 
on the 18ch February, 1946. If it becomes law the 
rupee will be equivalent to 100 cents instead of 64 
pice. The consequential changes will naturally 
follow. The object is stated to be : 

*■ The existing series of small coins below four 
annas which were introduced as a war-time expedient, 
have proved unsatisfactory and unpopular, and the, 
large recoinage programme which their „ reversion 
to the pre-war standards entails offers a unique 
opportunity for introducing a decimal system of 
subsidiary coinage in place of the present coinage 
system whereunder the rupee is divided into 16 
annas and each anna into 12 pies. Modern trade 
and commerce demand speed and simplicity in the 
methods of computation, to achieve which there is 
nothing to compete with the decimal sjstem which 
has gradually displaced all other systems in most of 
the advanced countries of the world. Public opinion 
has expressed itself largely in favour of the adoption 
of decimal coinage in India and the object of this 
Bill is to amend the Coinage Act for this purpose," 
and a note says : 

" With the division of the rupee into 100 cents 
the existing coins will not correspond to an exact 
number of cents in all cases. During the transition 
period when both the anna and the cent coins will 
circulate side by side and prices might be quoted in 
terms of either, it is necessary to provide for conversion 
involving fractions of cents. As it is not proposed 
to issue cent coins of a smaller denomination than 
a half-cent, the Bill provides for conversions invol- 
ving smaller fractions, to be made in rupees of arty 
one transaction at the nearest half cent, and where 
the amount involved is a quarter cent to the 
nearest half cent below.” 

ShriKishorlalMashruwalahas studied the question 
carefully and has cotne to the conclusion that whilst 
in theory the introductio.": of the decimal coinage 
may be defensible, in practice for some years to 
come the poor will be sacrificed as usual in the 
interests of the modern trade, i. e. the ’ rich 
merchants. It is unnecessary here to summarize 
his convincing argument in support. It is given 
in full in the columns of the ‘ Harijanbandhu 
It is sufficient here to state that even in the country 
of the rulers the decimal coinage has not been 
introduced. Public opinion there commands respect 
and affects the decisions of the House of Commons. 
In India, public opinion, such as it is, has very 
little force and, moreover, the opinion of the 
millions who will be the sufferers is inarticulate. 
Shri Mashruwala very aptly points out thc^t■ the 
poor will be taxed without the odium of additional 
taxation. Wisdom would have suggested that- if the 
power is to be transferred inside of a few months 
to the representatives of the people, it would be 
improper for the Government to embark upon an 
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experiment even though claimed to ' be scientific 
and yet manifestly against the immediate interests 
of the’ poor. In a poor country like India, often, 
the immediate is, as in this case, the decisive factor. 
It: is to be hoped 'that th^ Central Legislative 
Assembler mil* throw out the bill, if on re-consi- 
deration, the Government do not withdraw it, 
Poona, 17-^3-46 

S. A. DEPUTATION'S SUBMISSION 

Extracts from the South African Indian Depu- 
tation's submission to H. E. the Viceroy. The 
Deputation was led by H. 1^. the Aga Khan, 

** 3* The present intention of the Goveniment of the 
Union of South Africa will, if carried out, degrade us 
fo a status of inferiority against which we have put up 
a fight more definitely since 1893, the year in which 
an' attempt was made to disfranchise the Indian community 
as such in Natal. We then looked upon it as a slur 
not only on the Indians in Natal but also on the Mother 
Country. Then there was no Union of South Africa, 
The Cape had practically no Indian question worth the 
name. Orange Free State had banished the few Indian 
traders it had and prided itself on its thorough anti- Asiatic 
policy. The Transvaal had a sprinkling of Indian traders, 
hawkers and others. The"*' location” system, later known 
as segregation, had its rise theret The Whites jn Natal" 
had deliberately arid for their own sake invited the 
large number of indentured Indians for their sugar and 
tea plantations and other industries. In their wake 
followed the trader and others, and the Indian population 
today is therefore a composite one. 

'*4., One would have thought that the advent of Union 
would mean the Union of all the races of South Africa, 
i. e. the African ( the Bantu ), the European and the 
Asiatics (primarily arid principally Indians). What a 
noble tradition such a union would have been for the 
world ! But it was not to be. On jthe contrary, the Union 
became an anti-African and -Asiatic combine. Every 
year of the progress of the Union has definitely marked 
the progress of this combine, and the strenuous opposi- 
tion to it by the Indian settlers and their descendants, 
as -will be clearly seen by reference to the appendix 
‘‘A” hereto attached. 

** 5. We ask Your Excellency to approach the ques- 
tion from that standpoint and no other. The threatened 
legislation adumbrated by Field Marshal Smuts, which 
has hastily brought the delegation from South Africa, 
fe a very large step, perhaps the largest yet made in. 
the process of consigning the Asiatics to pennanent 
inferibrity. The wedge has now extended into all round 
inequality andr inferiority. Thus, there ' are zones of 
segregation, one of which the Whites are reserving 
for themselves in order to force by legal compulsion 
the segregation of the other races. God has made man 
“ One great human family The White races of South 
Africa would make of it three separate parts based 
on colour. 

'^6. Bad enough as the threatened land legislation 
is, the prospective franchise legislation is worse. It is 
a ihockery of franchise and a poignant, rerninder of . 
th^'Iovv status to be accord^ to us, so low that' we ' 
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are not to be deemed even fit enough ' to choose one 
of our own as our representative. 

We have come all the way from South Africa, 
not' to seek protection of individual or’ property rights^ 
dear as both are, but we have come* definitely to ask 
Your Excellency and the people of the Mother Country 
to appreciate the fight for equality of status, which is 
theirs as much as ours, and to give us as much help 
as possible for you" and them to give. What is attempted 
to' be done in South Africa is a denial of the brave 
declarations made by the British and even the Field 
Marshal himself. 

‘^8. It has* given us much pleasure to learn that 
the withdrawal of the British power in India in favour 
of elected Indian representatives is imminent Then,, 
may we ask whether it is not Your Excellency's double 
and special duty to enunciate your stand in favour of 
equality arid, so far as possible, enforce it in no uncer- 
tain terms? , 

* 3k itt ' 

*^10. We would, therefore, ask Your Excellency to 
use your influence to secure the holding of a Round 
Table Conference between the two Governments 
to, settle, in the words of the Natal Indian Judicial. 
Commission, ^ all matters affecting Indians ^ in South; 
Africa”. But- should your efforts in this connection 
unhappily fail, then^ we ask, in terms of our Resolution, 
herein-befqre embodied, to withdraw the office of * the. 
High Commissioner for India in tlie Union of South 
Africa and to enforce economic and political sanctions. 
We are not unaware that they may mean very little 
material loss to South Africa. We know that counter , 
measures will cause us hardship. But our loss we, 
would count as nothing conipared to the moral value 
of the enforcement of the sanctions.” 

APPENDIX “ A 

4U 

Before 1893 Indians enjoyed in Natal both parlia- 
mentary and municipal franchise equally with the 
Europeans. They were first deprived of the parliamentary 
Tranchise in 1893, with the exception of those who were 
already on the voters' roll. But Indian protest was ■ 
heeded .and it ( the Franchise Act) was vetoed by,. 
London. , . , 

Indians were successfully deprived of the parlia- 
mentary franchise in 1896 on the ostensible ground . 
that they did not enjoy the privilege in India, They , 
were deprived of the Municipal franchise in 19*2 with 
the result that they ceased to iofluence Cenfrah Provincial 
or the Municipal Administrations. Indian .-resideutiaT 
localities^ in Durban ^d elsewhere have -consequently ■ 
been grossly negiected by the. local authorities.. . . 

Separate schools are maintained for Indians and in 
a few places separate hospitals for Indians and Africans, 
No . Indians are admitted to. the Natal University College. 

In Railway trains Indians can generally only occupy, . 
special coaches reserved for them yrith non-Europeans, 
and in Government offices such as the Posts and 
Telegraph Offices, and Railway Booking Offices there 
are separate counters for non-Europeans. This method 
of discrimination is applied in Courts of Justice, also., 

Indians are almost completely debased; fr-qm ,empjpy: 
raent in Government and Municipal servicesj except in 
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a fnesiar'capadtyv There“are,7h0wev©r,”Tr''diair teachers 
in schools etc. exclusively intended for Indians and so 
are employed Indian Interpreters in some law courts. 

’One of the few privileges which Indians enjoyed 
until recently in Natal was the freedom to purchase and 
occupy landed property in urban and niral areas, but 
the “ Pegging Act ” of 1943 has severely restricted the 
exercise of this privilege. Field Mai*shal Smuts has now 
made an announcement in Parliament that lie woiild 
introduce new measures affecting Indians in Natal and 
in the Transvaal. 

(a) In Natal the new legislation, which is to replace 
the “Pegging Act” lapsing on the 31st day of March 
1946, will prohibit the acquisition or occupation of 
properties by Indians, except in certain specified areas. 

(b) Whilst tlie “Pegging Act” is limited in its 
operation to Durban only and restricts transactions of 
fixed property between European and Indian only, the 
new legislation is to apply to the whole Province of 
Natal, both in urban md rural areas, and totally prohi* 
bits such transactions hot only between European and 
Indian, but goes further than the present “ Pegging Act ” 
by making it unlawful for any such transactions between 
Indian on the one hand and non-Indian on the other, 
i. e. European, Coloured, Bantu, Cliinese, Malay and 
other non-Indian races. 

(c) In the Transvaal under the new legislation areas 
j are to be set apart for Indians both for residence and 
trade in cities, towns, and villages, the effect of which 

..will be to restrict, if not totally confine, trading activities 
of Indians to the areas assigned to them. 'Thus being 
removed some distance away from commercial centres 
and being out of touch with all other sections of the 
population with whom they, have hitherto been transac- 
ting business, the Indian traders will face ruination. 

Moreover, in regard to trade the Licensing Laws 
in the Transvaal operate very harshly against Indians, 
in that the Licensing Boards have absolute power to 
refuse license to Indians without assigning reasons 
, therefor. The same is applicable in the case of transfer 
o Licenses from one person to another. 

In Natal, as well, administration of Licensing Laws 
operates harshly against Indians, all based upon racial 
considerations. 

{ d ) Indians in Natal and Transvaal are to be 
allowed representation in the Union Legislature on a 
"racial” basis, similar to that applicable to the Bantus 
and other natives of South Africa. The Indian community 
is to be represented by three Butopean members elected 
by them in a House of more than . One Hundred and 
, Fifty ( 150 ) members. 

These proposed measures will, if they become law, 
constitute a breach' of the Capetown Agreepient of 
1927 between the Union Government and the Govern- 
ment of India, and will be a violation of assurances 
■and pledges given from time to time. 

■ Note: The Appendix takes note of some of the 
legal disabilities, both in Natal and in the Transvaal and 
by no means exhausts the catalogue of our disabilities, 
grievances and hardships. The other disabilities reflected 
in the conduct of the Europeans in various walks of 
life, though galling, have been purposely avoided, 


" --©^A-NDHUrS -PRESS -STATEMENT 

Gandhiji has issued the following statement to 
the Press: 

Shri Shriramulu is an unknown poor Congress- 
man and servant of humanity working in Nellore. He 
has been labouring single-handed for the cause of 
the Harijans of that place. There was a time when 
high hope •was entertained about removal of untoucha- 
bility and other social work in Nellore. An asJtram 
was built near Nellore but for a variety of causes 
the activity received a set-back. Deshabhakta Konda 
Venkatappayya was and still is, though very old, 
the moving spirit in cpnnectiori with these activities, 
it is in this place that Shri Shriramulu has been 
quietly and persistently working for the removal 
root and branch of untouchabilitj'. He has been 
trying to have a temple opened to Harijans. He asked 
me the other day whether in order to awaken public 
conscience in favour of such opening he could, if 
all other effort failed, undertake a fast, I sent him 
my approval. Now the place is astir. But some 
persons have asked me to advise Shri Shriramulu to 
suspend his fast for removing legal difficulties of 
which I have no knowledge. I have been unable to 
give such advice. As I am anxious that an unobtrusive 
servant of humanity may not die for want of public 
knowledge and support I bespeak the interest of the 
journalists of the South, if not of all India, to find 
out for themselves the truth of the matter and, if 
what I say is borne out by facts, shame by public 
exposure the opposing parties into doing the right 
and save a precious life. 

. Bombay, 16-3-’46 

[The foregoing statement was issued on the ’ 16th 
instant. A wire was received today from Shri 
Shriramulu to the effect that he yielded to public 
pressure and broke his fast. I can be glad only'if the 
ending of the fast means that the public has taken 
over the responsibility of having the temple opened 
without delay. Prof. Ratnchandra Rao’s letter receiv- 
ed by me shows that there is a real legal difficulty 
about the opening and the principal trustee is pledged 
to have the fpfmality gone-through and the temple 
opened. It is to be hoped that the temple would be 
opened with the willing consent of the temple-going 
people. That can be the only meaning put upon the 
universal sympathy evoked by the fast. M. K. G.] 
Poona, 17-3-’46 

Ihe Story of My Experiments with -Truth 

By M. K. Gandhi 
Price Rs. 6 Postage 11 Annas 
Satyagraha in South Africa 
(Companion Volume to the above.) 

By M. K. Gandhi 
Price 4‘8t0 Postage 11 Annas • 
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EAMANAM, THE INFALLIBLE REMEDY 

(.By M., K, Gandhi) 

Shri Ganesh Shastri Joshi, Vaidya, tells me after 
reading my article on Nature Cure in ‘Harijan’ of 
3rd March 1946, that in Ayurved too there is 
ample testimony to the efficacy of Ramanam 
as a cure for all disease. Nature Cure occupies 
the place of honour and in it Ramanam is the most 
important. When Charak, Vagbhat and other giants 
of medicine in ancient India wrote, the popular 
name for God was not Rama but Vishnu. I myself 
have been a devotee of Tulsid.as from my childhood 
and have, therefore, always worshipped God as 
Rama. But I know that if, beginning with Omkar, 
one goes through the entire gamut of God’s names 
current in all climes, all countries and all languages, 
the result is the same. He and H's law are one. 
To observe His law is, therefore, the best form of 
worship. A man who becomes one with the law does 
not stand in need of vocal recitation of the name. In 
ocher words, an individual with whom contempla- 
tion on God has become as natural, as breathing is so 
filled with God’s spirit that knowledge or observance 
of the law becomes second nature, as it were, with 
him. Such an one needs no other treatment. 

The question then arises as to why, in spite of 
having this prince of remedies at hand, we know 
so little about it and why even those who know, 
do not remember Him or remember Him only by 
lip service, not from the heart. Parrot-like repetition 
of God’s name signifies failure to recognixe Him as 
the panacea for all ills. 

How can they? This sovereign remedy is not 
administered by doctors, vaidyas, hakims or any 
other medicinal practitioners. These have no faith 
in it. If they were to admit that the spring of the 
Holy Ganges could be found in every home their 
very occupation or means of livelihood would go. 
Therefore, they must perforce rely on their powders 
and potions as infallible remedies. Not only do 
these provide bread for the doctor buf the patient 
too seems to feel immediate relief. If a medical 
practitioner can get a few persons to say “ so and 
so gave me a powder and 1 was cured”, his business 
is established. 

Nor, it must be borne in mind, would it really 
be of any use ‘for doctors to prescribe God’s name 
to patients unless they themselves were conscious 
of its miraculous powers. Ramanam is no copy book 
maxim. It is something that has to be realized 
through experience. One who has had personal 
experience alone can prescribe it, not any other. 

Thz Vaidyaraj has copied out for me four 
verses. Out of these Charak’s is the simplest and 
most apt. It means that if one were to obtain 
mastery over even one out of the thousand names 
of Vishnu, all ailments would vanish : 

•Poona, 10-3-’46 
(From Hdrijanbandhu) 


CONVENIENCE Vs,. .NECESSITY 

(By M. K. Gandhi) 

One whom many Congressmen know writes: 

“As I was talking with you I realized how greatly 
you were worried about the condition of the masses 
today. Their capacity to express tliemselves violently 
is no doubt very disturbing and at times one is liable 
to feel, ‘ To what purpose non-violence all these years ? ' 

“ When I search int ) rayself ( and that is, I feel, 
the only way to know about the people) I find th^t 
during the last 5-6 years conflicting experiences have 
only strengthened my faith in non-violence. I, and so 
many others, perhaps for the first time peeped over the 
precipice — intellectually even travelled in the dark 
valleys below — and I am convinced that that way 
salvation does not lie. And do you know, Bapuji, that 
there are thousands like me who have had that experience 
and reached the - same conclasions? Up till now your 
voice used to be but a soothing balm to our frayed 
nerves and refreshed our souls; but non-violence was 
only a matter that we had to put up with in order to 
retain you as our general in battle. 

“But now to thousands like me non-violence has 
become the Life Force that alone is capable of creatLig 
democracy and humanity. Our non-violence now is a 
matter of conviction and not a matter of convenience 
or cowardice. 

“But then there are others who have not had the 
capacity to understand the fundamentals. They are still 
thinking in terms of power and organization for power. 
I personally feel that that is a phase in their develop- 
ment and that the experiencej and urgency of those that 
have .learnt their lesson will count greatly in making 
even these see reason. 

There are also many that are confused with this 
game of politics and find it difficult to square it with 
the non-violent way or are rather confused by the 
spectacle of many attempting to square non-violence 
with the game of politics. This gll leads me, personally, 
to the conclusion that Voltaire reached at the end of 
Caneide: " It faut cultiver notre jardin ” ( It is best to 
cultivate one’s own garden )•■ 

" I feel that we are fighting a war for humanity and 
that we have many a battle to. fight — this being only the 
beginning of the first one — that we have far to go, that 
only with rugged fearless experience and perhaps a few 
stumblings shall we be able to grow into non-violence. 

Perhaps there are many who experience my 
difficulties.” 


Bombay, I4-3-’46 
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WHY BHANGI QUARTERS ? 


(By M. K. Gandhi y 

Friends are puzzled over my keen desire to 
reside in Bhangi quarters in the cities or towns I 
may visit. To ask why I have not entertained that 
desire. all these years would be mote pertinent. To 
answer why I did not have the d'esire long ago must 
be reserved for a future occasion. Just now I 
must answer why the desire has come upon me at all. 

I have for some time been saying that we must 
all be bhangis or untouchables. But it has worried 
me that I have not accorded the statement with 
corresponding action. It may not be possible to 
establish complete accordance with the wish. But 
it ought to be done so far as possible. Whilst this 
thought was agitating me, I got the news which I 
have already shared with the readers that in Gujarat 
only one well and one temple is shared with Harijans 
and this in Karadi. Whether the news is true or 
not is immaterial here. The material, thing is the 
reaction produced on my mind by the news. To be 
angry was madness. The news quickened the desire 
for residence in untouchable quarters. I said to 
myself: ‘If I lived apart from Harijans, what right 
had I to question the action of others who went 
further in their adherence to untouchability ? But 
whether the others changed their mode or not was 
not for me to judge. If it was my duty to reside 
in Harijan quarters I must perform it irrespective 
of the reaction of the step on the others.’ This is 
the thought which is possessing me and goading me 
to the adumbrated action. 

Consequently I have asked Sheth . R. D. Birla 
to arrange, if at all possible, for my residence in 
untouchable quarters when I happen to be in Bombay. 
I have also wired to Sheth G. D. Birla to arrange 
likewise for Delhi and Shri Brijkishen Chandiwala 
has already asked for my approval of some arrange- 
ment he has made. It goes without saying that I 
must not impose myself on Harijans anywhere. I 
must not wound their feelings, if they will not 
tolerate my presence in their midst. But I fear no 
such thing. 

Incidentally, I notice that some critics rejoice 
that I shall no longer reside in the Birla House. 
They do not know that I have been accept- 
ing their hospitality for years. I have accepted 
donations from them for my many constructive 
activities. The critics do not know of the changes 
they have imperceptibly made in their life; nor need 
they or the public in general know .Biese. Such 
changes are never made for show. At the same 


time it is perfectly true that there are wide 
differences between them and me in outlook. This 
is no cause for sorrow or wonder. All true change 
comes from within. Any change brought about by 
pressure is worthless. I am neither so vain nor to 
foolish as to hope that all would follow me. And 
who can say whether I am right or others in what 
we are doing ? It is enough if all of us abide by 
what we consider to be right. We are all His 
creatures to do His will, 'not ours. Doing so, we 
should all be friends to one another. 

Uruli, 25-3-’46 
( From Harijansevak ) 

WHY ONE MORE BURDEN ? 

(By U. K. Gandhi y 

‘Why have I got involved in Nature Cure in the 
evening of my life ? this question is being asked 
me by several people. Had I not enough work on 
my hands already ? Was I not too old to take up 
new things ? Could any one expect me to add to my 
existing burdens? All these are pertinent questions 
demanding my careful consideration. But they do 
not evoke any echo within me. The still small voice 
^ within me whispers ; ‘ Why bother about what others 
[ say ? I have given you a colleague like Dr. Dinshah 
who understands you and whom you understand. You 
have confidence in your capacity, having followed 
Nature Cure as a hobby for over half a century. If 
you hide this talent and do not make use of it you 
will be as a thief. It will ill become you. Remember 
the teaching of the first verse of Ishopanishad and 
surrender aU you have to Me. There is nothing 
that really belongs to you. Only you fancied that 
something was yours. It is all Mine. Give it also 
to My creatures like the rest'. It will not in any 
way jeopardize your other work provided only that 
you have cultivated perfect detachment You have 
entertained the desire to live up to' 125 years. Its 
fulfilment or otherwise should not be yous concern. 
Yours is only to understand and do your duty and 
be careful for nothing.’ These are the thoughts 
that haunt me. It is my third day in this village. 
The number of patients who come for help is daily 
increasing. They feel happy and I feel happy in 
serving them. I am receiving the co-operation of the 
local people. I know that if I can enter the hearts 
of the people here, illness will be banished and 
this village will become a model of cleanliness and 
health. But if this does not happen, what is that 
to me? I have only to do the behest of the Master. 
Undi, 25-3-’46 
(From IJetrijimsevaky 
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HOW TO MAKE IT DYNAMIC ? 

“Violence is bad. I agree with you too that the 
only substitute for it is constructive activity as 
symbolized by the Charkha. Bur the dynamic quality 
seems to have gone out of it. What should be done 
to bring out its revolutionary significance?” so 
asked a friend the other day in the course of a 
discussion with Gandhiji about the R. I. N, ratings* 
mutiny. Gandhiji’s reply was as brief as it was 
significant. In one ' word it was : “ Through 

tapasheharya," By tapashcharya he meant the tapash^ 
akarya of knowledge which must be coupled with 
action for its full expression. The conversation did 
not proceed further and I doubt whether the 
■friend gave a second thought to the question 
afterwards. It is however an oft repeated question. 
It was put to Gandhiji at Calcutta by the Khadi 
workers of Barkamta. Gandhiji replying said: 

From Plenty to Poverty 
Dr. Radha Kumud Mukherji in one of his 
books has quoted Colebrooke as saying that in 
India, the home of chronic poverty, the spinning 
wheel is the provider of butter to bread for the 
poor. The late R. C. Dutt has shown how the 
prosperity of the East India Company was founded 
on their trade in Indian textiles. No part of the 
world, neither China nor Japan, could produce 
fabrics to equal them. In the early phase the East 
India Company battened on the exploitation of its 
monopoly in Indian textiles. Not only did it bring 
them immense trade profits, it also gave an impetus 
to British shipping. Later, Lancashire developed its 
own textile industry following upon a series of 
mechanical inventions. This brought it into com- 
petition with the Indian textile manufactures. The 
policy of exploitation of the Indian artisans then 
gave way to that of destruction of their craft. 

“ An English writer has observed that the history 
of cotton is the history of civilization. Politics is 
the handmaid of commerce. Indian history provides 
an apt illustration of it. In the heyday of our cotton 
manufactures we used to grow all Jthe cotton for 
our needs. The cotton seed was fed to the cattle 
which provided the health giving milk to the people. 
Agriculture flourished. The lint was turned into 
beautiful fabrics of which the Jamdanis of Dacca 
were a specimen. As an off-shoot wc had the world- 
famed dyeing and printing art of Masulipatam. 
Connoisseurs say that our old.indigenous dyes could 
not be matched by any in the world for their 
p'ermanence, as well as brightness and beauty. All 
that is gone now. India is today, naked. We have 
to cover her nakedness. If anybody could suggest 
a better substitute than the spinning wheel for the 
purpose I would discard the spinning wheel today. 
But none has been found so far apd I dare say 
none is likely to be found. 

To End Slavery 

“ The question may however be asked : ■ How 
can the Charkha bring India freedom when it could 
not prevent its loss ? ’ The reply is that in the past 
Charkha was not linked with the idea of freedom. 
Nor did it then s^bolize the power of non-violence. 


In olden days it symbolized our slavery. We had 
not realized that pur progress, prosperity and even 
freedom depended on the Charkha or else wc should 
have put up a fight and resorted to Satyagraha to 
save it from destruction. What was lost through 
our ignorance and apathy has now to be won back 
through intelligence and knowledge. We have today 
ceased to think for ourselves. The Government 
says that Bengal is a pauper province and we 
mechanically accept the statement. To call a province 
which boasts of crorcs of population as pauper 
is only to proclaim our own intellectual bankruptcy. 
Did not the Governor of Bengal observe in a 
broadcast talk the other day that the cultivator in 
Bengal remains unemployed for six months in the 
year? Can any population in the world subsist 
while remaining idle for half the year ? Even if all 
the water that the rains bring were captured and 
harnessed to irrigation it would not keep the masses 
alive if their enforced unemployment for the better 
part of the year were not removed. Our real malady 
is not destitution but laziness, apathy and inertia. 
You may achieve marvels of irrigational engineering. 
But well-filled granaries alone cannot and will not 
end our slavery. To end slavery you must over- 
come the mental and physical inertia of the masses 
and quicken their intelligence and creative faculty. 
It is my claim that the universalization of hand- 
spinning with a full knowledge of all that it stands 
for alone can bring that about in a sub-continent 
so vast and varied a? India. I have compared spinning 
to the central sun and the other village crafts to 
the various constellations in the solar system. The 
former gives light and warmth to the latter and 
sustains them. Without it they would not' be able 
to exist.” 

Ha’s It Failed ? 

Q. “ If Swaraj hangs on the thread of hand-spUn 
yarn, as you say, why have we failed to attain it 
up till, now after a quarter of a century of Khadi 
work ? ” 

A. “Because our labour was not quickened by 
knowledge. The peace, of the grave makes the latter 
the house of death. But the peace in the soul makes 
it the seat of divine intelligence. Similarly, soulless 
labour symbolizes serfdom. Labour iHumined with 
knowledge symbolizes the will to freedom. There is 
a world of difference between the two. Khadi workers 
should understand that Khadi work without the 
mastery of the science of Khadi will be love’s labour 
lost in terms of'Swaraj.” 

The .Alchemy of Knowledge 

Q. “ What do you mean by the science of spinning ? 
What things are included in it?” 

A. “I have often said that I can do without 
food but not without sacrificial' spinning. 1* have 
also claimed that no one in India has perhaps donej 
his spinning with such unfailing regularity and coni^ 
scientious diligence as I. And yet I will say that all 
that by itself cannot take the place of scientific 
knowledge. Scientific knowledge requires constant 
probing into the. why and wherefore of every, little 
process that you perform. Mere affirmation that in 
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Charkha there is Swaraj and peace is not enough. 
A scientific mind will not be satisfied with having 
things scientific just on faith. He will insist on 
finding a basis in reason. Faith becomes lame when 
it ventures into matters pertaining to reason. Its 
field begins where reason’s ends. Conclusions based 
on faith are unshakable whereas those based on 
reason are liable to be unstable and vulnerable to 
superior logic. To state the limitation of science is 
not to belittle it. We cannot do without either — 
each in its own place. 

Scientific Mind and Khadi Work 
“ When I first discovered -the "spinning wheel it 
was purely through intuition. It was not backed by 
knowledge so much so that I confused Charkha 
with Kargha L e. handloom. Later on, however, 1 
tried to work out its possibilities with the help of 
the late Maganlal Gandlu. For instance, the question 
arose : Why should the spindle be made of iron, 
not brass ? Should it be thin or chick ? What would 
be the proper thickness? We bagan with mill 
spindles. Then, spindle holders used to be bamboo 
and wood. Later we came to leather and gut bear- 
ings. It was found that spindles got easily bent and 
were difficult to straighten. So vre tried to make 
them out of knitting needles and ultimately of 
umbrella wires. All this called for the exercise of 
the inventive faculty and scientific research. 

" A Khadi worker with a scientific mind will not 
stop there. ‘ Why Charkha, why 'hot the spinning 
mill?’ he will ask himself. The reply will be 
that everybody cannot own a spinning mill. If 
people depend on spinning mills for their clothing, 
whoever controls the spinning mills will control 
them and thus there will be an end to individual 
liberty. Today anyone can reduce the whole of 
London and New York to submission within 24 
hours by cutting off their electric and water 
supply. Individual liberty and inter-dependence are 
both essential for life in society. Only a Robinson 
Ccusoe can afford to be all self-sufficient. When a 
man has done all he can for the satisfaction of 
his essential requirements he will seek the co-opera- 
tion of his neighbours for the rest. That will be 
true co-operation. Thus a scientific study of the 
spinning wheel will lead on to sociology. The 
spinning wheel will not become a power for the 
* liberation of India in our hands unless we have 
made a deep study of the various sciences related 
to it. It will then not only make India free but 
point the way to the whole world. 

Detachment and Courage 
“ Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has very aptly remarked 
that at one time India was not lacking in the 
inventive spirit but today it has become dormant. 
Once one gets the scientific outlook it will be 
reflected in every act of his, in his eating, drinking, 
rest, sleep — everything will be scientifically regulated 
and with a full appreciation of its why and where- 
fore. Finally, a scientific mind must have detachment 
or else it will land itself into the lunatic asylum. 
The Upanishad says that whatever there is in this 
universe is from Hun. Ic belongs to Him and must 
be surrendered to Him and then enjoyed. Enjoy- 


•'lent and sorrow, success and failure will then bs 
the same to you.” 

“ One thing more,” concluded Gandhiji, “Suppo- ’ 
sing the tyrant wants to destroy the spinning wheel 
itself. What then? My reply is that in that event 
we should ourselves perish with the spinning wheel 
and not live to witness its destruction. For every 
Khadi worker who thus sacrifices himself thousands 
will arise to take his place. That act of his will set 
the final seal of victory on the cause he represents." 
Poona, 6-3-’46 Pyarelal 

HAND-WEAVING- AND HAND-SPJNNING- 

(Sy M, K, GandhO 

Shti Jajuji writes to say that whilst on the one 
hand, hand-spun yam is piling up, on the othej, 
handloom weavers are day by day giving up hand- 
spun yarn in preference to mill yarn. An appeal to 
the weaveis through the columns of ‘Harijan’, 
whether in English or any of the Indian languages, 
will be good for nothing. Hardly any weaver reads 
‘ Harijan ’ and if an attempt is made to read it ' 
out to him, he will not take interest in it. Hence 
the ta.'-k of speaking to the weavers on the suicidal 
effect of abandoning hand-spun yam devolves upon 
the demoted heads of Chariha Sangh workers. They 
have to reason out to the weaveis bow- they will 
be ultimately responsible for killing their own occu- 
pation by excluding hand-spun yam. As soon as 
the mill-owners can do so profitably, they will 
certainly stop selling mill yarn and will weave it 
themselves. They are not philanthropists. Thfeyhave 
set up -mills in order to make money; They will 
stop selling their yarn to handloom weavers, if they 
find weaving it more profitable. Therefore, it is a 
question of time when. handloom weavers will be 
.starved. These are really fed by hand-spinners ever 
as they in their turn are fed by handloom weavers. 
They are twins complementary of. each other. This 
fact should be brought home to the weavers by the 
Charkha Sangh. With loving patience and knowledge 
they should try to appreciate the difficulties of the 
weavers and learn how to remove them. Acharya 
Vinoba has pointed out one remedy namely to 
double and twist the yam at the same time that 
the cones are unwound. If this practice becomes 
universal, there would be no untwisted band-spun 
yarn available for weaving. It is found by experience 
that twisted band-spun yam is any day as weavable 
as mill-spun yarn, if indeed it is not more so. Since 
the time of my discharge from my last imprison- 
ment, I have been proclaiming as vehemently as I 
can that the workers should' master the art of 
weaving as well as they have mastered the art of 
spinning. Had they not taken to spinning themselves 
they would not have solved the many difficulties 
of spinners. They have now to make up for past 
neglect, however unconscious it may have been, 
by learning the art of weaving and by practising it 
assiduously. Then and then only will they under- 
stand the difficulties that professional* weavers 
experience in weaving band-spun yam and be 
able to solve them. Uruli, 24-3-’46 ■ ■ 

(From Har^anhandhu) 
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HOW TO MAKE IT DYNAMIC ? 

“Violence is bad, I agree with yon too that the 
only substitute for it is constructive activity as 
iymbe’isid by the Charkha. Bat the dynamic quality 
seems to have gone out of it. What should be done 
to bring out its revolacionaty significance?” so 
asked a friend the other day in the course of a 
discussion with Gandhiji about the R. I. N. ratings’ 
mutiny. Gandhiji’s reply was as brief as it was 
significant. In one word it was : “ Through 

tapasheharya." By tapashcharya he meant the taPash- 
charya of knowledge which must be coupled with 
action for its full expression. The conversation did 
not proceed further and I doubt whether the 
-friend gave a second thought to the question 
afterwards. It is however an oft repeated question, 
it was put to Gandhiji at Calcutta by tbe Khadi 
workers of Barkamta. Gandhiji replying said; 

From Plenty to Poverty 

” Dr. Radha Kumud Mukherji in one of Ms 
books has quoted Colebrooke as saying that in 
India, the home of chronic poverty, the spinning 
wheel is the provider of butter to bread for the 
poor. The late R. C. Dutt has shown how the 
prosperity of the East India Company was founded 
on their trade in Indian textiles. No part of the 
world, neither China nor Japan, could produce 
fabrics to equal them. In the early phase the East 
India Company battened on the exploitation of its 
monopoly in Indian textiles. Not only did it bring 
them immense trade profits, it also gave an impetus 
to British shipping. Later, Lancashire developed its 
own textile industry following upon a series of 
mechanical inventions. This brought it into com- 
petition with the Indian textile manufactures. The 
policy of exploitation of the Indian artisans then 
gave way to that of destruction of their craft. 

“ An English writer has observed that tbe history 
of cotton is the history of civilization. Politics is 
the handmaid of commerce. Indian history provides 
an apt illustration of it. In tbe heyday of our cotton 
manufactures we used to grow all ?the cotton for 
our needs. The cotton seed was fed to the cattle 
which provided the health giving milk to the people. 
Agriculture flourished. The lint was turned into 
beautiful fabrics ME which tbe Jatndama of Dacca 
were a specimen. As an off-shoot we had the world- 
famed dyeing and printing art of Masulipatam. 
Connoisseurs say that our old.indigenous dyes could 
not be matched by any in tbe world for their 
p'etmanence, as well as brightness and beauty. All 
that is gone now. India is today , naked. We have 
to cover her nakedness. If anybody could suggest 
a better substitute than the spinning wheel for the 
purpose I would dweard the spinning wheel today. 
But none -has been found so far and I dare say 
none is likely to be found. 

. To End Slavery 

“ The question may however be asked : ‘ How 
can the Charkha bring India freedom when it could 
not prevent its loss ? ’ Tbe reply is tbat in the past 
Charkha was not hnked with the idea of freedom. 
Nor did it then symbolize the power of non-violence. 


In olden days it symbolized our slavery. We had 
not realized that pur progress, prosperity and even 
freedom depended on the Charkha or else we should 
have put up a fight and resorted to Satyagraha to 
save it from destruction. What was lost through 
our ignorance and apathy has now to be won back 
through intelligence and knowledge. We have today 
ceased to tMnk for ourselves. The Government 
says that Bengal is a pauper province and ve 
mechanically accept the statement. To call a province 
which boasts of 6i crores of population as pauper 
is only to proclaim our own intellectual bankruptcy. 
Did not the Governor of Bengal observe in a 
broadcast talk the other day that the cultivator in 
Bengal remains unemployed for six months in the 
year? Can any population in the world subsist 
while remaining idle for half the year? Even if aU 
the water that the rains bring were captured and 
harnessed to irrigation it would not keep the masses 
alive if their enforced unemployment for the better 
part of the year were not removed. Our real malady 
is not destitution but laziness, apathy and inertia. 
You may achieve marvels of irrigational engineering. 
But well-filled granaries alone cannot and will not 
end our slavery. To end slavery you must over- 
come the mental -and physical inertia of tbe masses 
and quicken their intelligence and creative faculty. 
It is my claim that the universalization of hand- 
spinning with a full knowledge of all that it stands 
for alone can bring that about in a sub-continent 
so vast and varied as India. I have comnared spinning 
to the central sun and the other village crafts to 
the various constellations in the solar system. The 
former gives light and warmth to the latter and 
sustains them. Without it they would not be able 
to exist.” 

.Ha's It Failed? 

Q. “ If Swaraj hangs on the thread of band-spun 
yarn, as you say, why have we failed to attain it 
up till. now after a quarter of a century of Khadi 
work ? ” 

A. “Because our labour was not quickened by 
knowledge. The peace of the grave makes the latter 
the house of death. But the peace in the soul makes 
it the seat of divine intelligence. Similarly, soulless 
labour symbolizes serfdom. Labour illumined with 
knowledge symbolizes the wiU to freedom. There is 
a world of difference between tbe two. Khadi workers 
should understand that Khadi work without the 
mastery of the s^nce of Khadi will be love’s labour 
lost in terms of ’ Swaraj.” , 

The Alchemy of Knowledge 

Q. “ What do you mean by the science of ginning ? 
What things are included in it?” 

A. “I have often said, that I can do without 
food but. not without sacrificial' spinning. I* have 
also claimed that no one in India has perhaps done 
his spinning with such unfailing regularity and con‘4 
scierst’ous diligence as 1. And yet I will say that all 
that ’oy itself cannot take the place of scientific 
knowledge. Scientific knowledge requires constant 
probing into the. why and wherefore of every little 
process that you perform. Mere affirmation that in 
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Charkha there is Swaraj and peace is not enough. 
A scientific mind will not be satisfied with having 
things scientific just on faith. He will insist on 
finding a basis in reason. Eaith becomes lame when 
it ventures into matters pertaining to reason. Its 
field begins where reason’s ends. Conclusions based 
on faith are unshakable whereas those based on 
reason are liable to be unstable and vulnerable to 
superior logic. To state the limitation of science is 
not to belittle it. We cannot do without cither — 
each in its own place. 

Scientific Mind and Khadi Work 
“ When I first discovered -the ^spinning wheel it 
was purely through intuition. It was not backed by 
knowledge so much so that I confused Charkha 
with Kargha i. e, handloom. Later on, however, 1 
tried to work out its possibilities with the help of 
the late Maganlal Gandhi. For instance, the question 
arose : Why should the spindle be made of iron, 
not brass ? Should it be thin or chick ? What would 
be the proper thickness? We bagan with mill 
spindles. Then, spindle holders used to be bamboo 
and wood. Later we came to leather and gut bear- 
ings. It was found that spindles got easily bent and 
were difficult to straighten. So w^e tried to make 
them out of knitting needles and ultimately of 
umbrella wires. All this called for the exercise of 
the inventive faculty and scientific research. 

“ A Khadi worker with a scientific mind will not 
stop there. ‘ Why Charkha, why mot the spinning 
mill?’ he will ask himself. The reply will be 
that everybody cannot own a spinning mill. If 
people depend on spinning mills for -their clothing, 
whoever controls the spinning mills will control 
them and thus there will be an end to individual 
liberty. Today anyone can reduce the whole of 
London and New York to submission within 24 
hours by cutting off their electric and water 
supply. Individual liberty and inter-dependencc are 
both essential for life in society. Only a Robinson 
Crusoe can afford to be all self-sufficient. When a 
man has done all he can for the satisfaction of 
his essential requirements he will seek the co-opera- 
tion of his neighbours for the rest. That will be 
true co-operation. Thus a scientific study of the 
spinning wheel will lead on to sociology. The 
spinning wheel will not become a power for the 
* liberation of India in our hands unless we have 
made a deep study of the various sciences related 
to it. It will then not only make India free but 
point the way to the whole world. 

Detachment and Courage 
“ Pandit JawaharlalNehru has very aptly remarked 
that at one time India was not lacking in the 
inventive spirit but today it has become dormant. 
Once one gets the scientific outlook it will be 
reflected in every act of his, in , his eating, drinking, 
rest, sleep — everything will be scientifically regulated 
and with a full appreciation of its why and where- 
fore. Finally, a scientific mind must have detachment 
or else it will land itself into the lunatic asylum. 
The Upanishad says that whatever there is in this 
universe is from Hun. Ic belongs to 'Him and must 
be surrendered to Him end then enjoyed. Enjoy- 


ment and sorrow, success and failure will then be 
the same to you.” 

“One thing more,” concluded Gandhijt. “Suppo- 
sing the tyrant wants to destroy the spinning wheel 
itself. What then ? My reply is that in that event 
we should ourselves perish with the spinning wheel 
and not live to witness its destruction. For every 
Khadi worker who thus sacrifices himself thousands 
will arise to take his place. That act of his will set 
the final seal of victory on the cause he represents.” 

Poona, 6-3-’46 Pyarelal 

HAND* WEAVING- AND HAND-SPINNING- 

(&> M. K. Gandhi) ' ' 

Shii Jaj-aji writes to say that whilst on the one 
hand, hand-spun yarn is piling up, on the othsi, 
handloom weavers arc day by day giving up hand- 
spun yam in preference to mill yarn. An appeal to 
the weaveis through the columns of ‘Harijan’, 
whether in English or any of the Indian languages, 
will be good for nothing. Hardly any weaver reads 
‘ Harijan ’ and if an attempt is made to read it 
out to him, he will not take interest in it. Hence 
the task of speaking to the weavers on the suicidal 
effect of abandoning band-spun yam devolves upon 
the de'voted heads of Charlsha Sangh workers. They 
have to reason out to the weaveis how- they will 
be ultimately responsible for killing their own occu- 
pation by excluding hand-spun yam. As soon as 
the mill-owners can do so profitably, they will 
ccitainly stop selling mill yarn and will weave it 
themselves. They are not philanthropists. Th^yhave 
set up -mills in order to make money. They will 
stop selling their yarn to handloom weavers, if they 
find weaving it more profitable. Therefore, it is a 
question of time when, handloom weavers will he 
starved. These are really fed by hand-spinners even 
as they in their turn are fed by handloom weavers. 
They are twins complementary of, each other. This 
fact should be brought home to the weavers by the 
Charkha Sangh. With loving patience and knowledge 
they should try to appreciate the difficulties of the 
weavers and lemn how to remove them. Acharya 
Vinoba has pointed out one remedy namely to 
double and twist the yam at the same time that 
the cones are unwouhd. If this practice becomes 
universal, there would be no untwisted hand-spun 
yam available for weaving. It is found by experience 
that twisted hand-spun yam is any day as weavablc 
as mill-spun yam, if indeed it i|5 not more so. Since 
the time of my discharge from my last imprison- 
ment, I have been proclaiming as vehemently as I 
can that the workers should master the art of 
weaving as weU as they have mastered the art of 
spinning. Had they not taken to spinning- themselves 
they would not have solved the many difficulties 
of spinners. They have now to make up for past 
neglect, however unconscious it may have been, 
by learning the art of weaving and -by practising it 
assiduously. Then and then only will they under- 
stand the difficulties that professional weavers 
experience in weaving hand-spun yam and be 
able to solve them. Uruli, 24-3“’46 ■' . ■ 

(From Hariianhandhu) 
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capitalism and strikes 

(Bj? M, K. GandM) 

How should capital behave when labour strikes ? 
This question is in the air and has great importance 
it the present moment. One way is that of 
suppression named or nicknamed ' American It 
wonsMts ill suppression of labour through organised 
isoondaisiu. Everybody would consider this as wrong 
mid destructive. The other way, right and honourable, 
consists in considering every strike on its merits 
and giving labour its due — not what capital 
considers as due but what labour itself would so 
consider and enlightened public opinion acclaim 
as just. 

One preliminary question will justly arise : why 
should there be a strike at all in any well-regulated 
concern ? Strikes ought to be impossible when there 
is perfect understanding between capital and labour, 
mutual respect and recognition of equality. And 
since differences there would be sometimes between 
employers and employed even in the best-regulated 
concerns, why should there not be a system of 
arbitration between the parties so that they will 
always readily carry out in perfect good faith 
awards of arbitrators ? 

But we have to consider things 'not as they 
should be but as they are. As time progresses, the 
labour world is getting more insistent in its demands 
which are daily increasing, and it does not hesitate 
to resort to violence in its impatient enforcement 
^of those demands. New methods of enforcing them 
are being employed. Workers do not hesitate to 
injure the property of the employers, dislocate 
machinery, harass old men and women who would 
not join the strike and forcibly keep out blacklegs. 
In these circumstances, how are the employers to 
behave ? 

In my opipion, employers and employed are 
equal partners even if employees are not considered 
superior. But what we see today is the reverse. The 
reason is-that the employers harness intelligence on 
their- side. They have the superior advantage which 
concentration of capital brings with it and they know 
how to make use; of it. One individual rupee' has 
very little 'potency but when money combines as 
capital, the ebinbme derives a power different from 
and far in excess of the mere sum total of the 
individual rupees. A million drops individually are 
negligible. But in combination they make the ocean 
carrying on its bosom a fleet of ocean hounds. 
Whilst capital in India is fairly organized, labour 
is still in a more or less disorganized condition 
in spite of unions and their federation. Therefore, 
it lacks the power that true combination gives. 

Moreover, it lacks intelligence, so much so that 
individuals iight against individuals, unions against 


unions. Lack of intelligence Leads to its exploitation 
by selfish and unscrupulous men even to the point 
of creating and promoting mischief. They know no 
better, being ignorant of the secret of non-violence. 
The net result is that the workers suffer. If labour 
were to understand the working of non-violence, 
the power generated by combination would any 
day exceed the power of dead metal in the hands 
of a few capitalists. 

Hence my advice to the employers would be 
that they should willingly regard workers as the real 
owners of the concerns which they fancy they have 
created. They should turther regard it as thfeir duty 
to equip the employees with sound education that 
would draw out the intelligence dormant in them 
and gladly promote and welcome the power that 
this combination of the workers gives them. 

This noble work cannot be done in a day by 
the employers. Meanwhile, what should those do 
who have to face the destruction wrought by 
strikers in their concerns ? I would unhesitatingly 
advise such employers that they should at once 
offer the strikers full control of the concern which is 
as much the strikers* as theirs. They will vacate 
their premises not in a huff but because it is right, 
and to show their goodwill they would offer the 
employees the assistance of their engineers and 
other skilled staff. The employers will find in the 
end that they will lose nothing. Indeed their right 
action will disarm opposition and they will eatn the 
blessings of their men. They will have made proper 
use of their capital. I would n6t consider such 
action as benevolent. It would be an iirtelHgenfc 
use by the capitalists of their resources and hpnest 
dealing in regard to the employees whom they yvould 
have converted into honourable partners. 

Uruli, 23-3-’46 ' 

AN ENGLISHMAN’S DIFFICULTY 

“However much we may want to be friendly 
the past tradition, clings round your necks and 
drives you to desperation,” said another member of 
the F. A. U. who met Gandhiji at Calcutta, " It 
seems to me,” he added, “ that there is hardly any 
hope of, giving to a young Bengali student an idea 
of the better side of Englishinen unless peihaps he 
is transferred to England.” The atmosphere in India, 
was so poisoned that he wondered if it would not 
be better for Englishmen not to attempt to come 
to work in India just now but to wait for better 
times. ' , • . 

“Any friend, who is a real friend,” replied 
Gandhiji, “ and who comes in a spirit of service, 
not as a superior, is bound to be welcome. India, 
when she has come into her own will need all such 
assistance. The distrust of Englishmen, as you say, 
is there. It won’t disappear even by transporting 
Indian students to ifegland. You have got to under- 
stand it and live it down. It has its roots in history. 
The late Charlie Andrews and I were bed fellows. 
There was scarcely a thought in our mind which 
we did not share. He even adopted Indian dress 
though sometimes with grotesque resides. But even 
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he could not escape suspicion. He was even dubbed 
“ a spy His was a very sensitive spirit. He suffered 
unspeakable anguish under these unmerited attacks 
and I was hard put to it to dispel the baseless 
distrust. * If ife is a spy, I am a spy, ’ I said to 
these critics. In the end C. F. A.’s spirit triumphed. 

“ Pearson was C. F. Andrews’ disciple and friend. 
He too came in for his share of distrust. Then 
there is Stokes. “If I am to s^rve India I must 
become an Indian,” be said to himself and married 
a Christian Rajput. He was boycotted by the Rajputs. 
The Government distrusted him too in the beginning. 
But he has lived down the distrust of both the 
Government and Indians.” 

“If then,” observed Gandhiji, “even a C. F. 
Andrews and a Stokes and others had to labour under 
distrust, for you to be distrusted may not be 
wondered at. So far Indians have known Englishmen 
only as members of the ruling race' — supercilious 
when they were not patronizing. The man in the 
street makes no distinction between such an 
Englishman and a good, humble European, between 
the Empire-builder Englishman of the old type that 
he has known and the new type that is now coming 
into being, burning to* make reparation for what 
his forefathers did. Therefore, if one has not got 
the fire of sacrifice in him I would say to him : 
‘Do not come to India just now.’ But if you ate 
cast in a heroic mould there will be no difficulty. 
‘Ybu will in the end be taken at your worth if 
you persevere. Anyway those of you w’ho are here 
have no reason for going back,” 

The same friend was able to elicit from Gandhiji 
what he considered to be the weak spots in the 
Indusco Plan of Chinese Co-operatives. Firsdy, the 
Indusco was a product of abnormal times. Its 
production was war time and war purposes produc- 
tion stimulated by the Japanese blockade. Secondly, 
it was organized by foreign missionary enterprise 
and their work was tainted by the proselytization . 
motive. “If you try to merely copy the Chinese 
Co-operatives in India you will end in miserable 
failure. Here you have to work among Indian 
Christians. The temperament is different, the 
character is different, and the circumstances are 
different. Co-operation which is rooted in the soil 
always works. You have therefore to find out for 
yourself what type of co-operative is best suited 
to the Indian temperament and soil. Even those 
who have become converts to orthodox Christianily 
are today veering round.” 

“ By ‘ veering round’ ,you mean going back ? ” 

“Yes, I mean going back to real Christianity, 
to Christ, not Western Christianity. They are 
beginning to realize that Jesus was an Asiatic, 
Having seen this they are reading their B ble through 
Indian eyes. You should study the meaning of Indian 
Christianity through J, C. Kumar^ppa’s book 
‘practice and Precepts of Jesus’.” 

Uruli, 23-3-’46 • 


QUESTION BOX 

(By M. K. Gandhi) 

Q. What to do when the local Congress 
machinery refuses to act or work in a way which 
is effective ? 

A. A person who is a real Congressman will in 
such circtimstances himself act singly or in co- 
operation with others purely in a spirit of service 
and give all the credit to the Congress organization. 
Supposing that many persons acted thus. Congress 
would rise from day to day. Ineffective workers 
would be shamed into becoming effective, tbs 
Congress machinery always remaining clean' and 
intact. “ In a spirit of service “ is here the operative 
phrase. It the spirit is that of aggrandizement, 
although the work done may be effective, credit 
will probably go to the aggressor and the Congress 
will lose. That the aggressor will lose in the end 
need not be stressed. 

Q. What should a Congress worker do when he 
faces a situation at a place which is outride his 
area of work ? 

A. Areas are prescribed for workers for their 
weakness, not for their strength. For a strong 
Congress worker all India is the area of his work 
and he will be found every time in the area where 
he is wanted most. Naturally he will be never 
regarded as an intruder or as an officious man. 
Appreciation of the service will be uppermost in 
the minds of all. It would be ludicrous and a sign 
of impotence, if a Congressman passing through an 
area not his own and finding a battle royal between 
two factions docs not interpose himself between 
them, even at the cost of his life, on the untenable 
plea that the trouble was outside his area. 

Q. Can the same person take up parliamentary 
work, constructive work as distinguished from- the 
parliamentary and the organization work of the 
Congress, in addition to working for his own 
livelihood ? . 

A. He, must be a modern Hercules who can 
effectively do these things at the same time. I can 
conceive the possibility of the same person managing 
all these departments with a staff of effidient 
secretaries and clerks working under him The point 
of the question, however, is wholly different. 
Division of labour is a necessity. One-man-show is 
always undesirable and is a positive hindrance to 
a system of organization. An organization like the 
British kingship is not personal. “ The- king is dead. 
Long live the king ” Hence the saying, ‘ the king can 
do no wrong’. A king as an individual may be a rascal 
but personified as an organization he is perfect in 
the sense the word ‘ perfection ’ is understood in a 
given society. The moral is that howevep inefficient 
the persons in charge may be in the beginning 
stages, in a progressive organization persons taking 
charge should be above board and should put the 
organization first, themselves last. If an attempt is 
made to organize work through rascals, the organiza- 
tion will always have rascals at its head. . 

Q, August 1942 has brought a psychological change 
itt the public mind. They do not await orders fropi 
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the Congress for observance of days, etc. Other 
parties often take advantage of this spontaneous 
effort and associate their progrzimme with it, while 
official local Congress either keeps mum or inactive. 
Ic also often happens that programmes and policies 
as laid down by the Working Committee are not 
automatically adopted by the Provincial Congress 
Committees or are sometimes worked out half- 
heartedly. Some also refuse to create a machinery 
for it» till they are officially called upon to do so. 
In such circumstances, what is expected of 
Congressmen ? 

A. This is a good quesuon,' If Congressmen have 
leaMy leamt to act for themselves since 1942 August, 
it is a great thing. But I do not believe it. Those 
only act, for themselves who think for themselves. 
It does not matter whether in doing so they make 
mistakes. A child often stumbles before it begins 
to walk. Therefore the effort ceases to be sponta- 
neous or individual when one associates with any 
programme that comes his way. The secret of the 
August resolution was that when the Congress as an 
organization ceased to function every Congressman 
became his own master, which is wholly different 
from becoming a pawn in any other person’s or 
group’s or party’s game. 

The second part of the question shows also 
that 1942 did not teach Congressmen to think and 
act independently. If they had learnt that lesson 
truly and well, any programme laid down by the 
Working Committee would be followed by 
Congressmen wholeheartedly and the response from 
Provincial Committees and all constituent elements 
would be spontaneous, such that the whole organi- 
zation would move like one man. Such was my 
expectation in 1942. That it was not so fulfilled 
is a matter of history. That the people acted somehow 
without being paralysed by the wholesale onslaught 
of the • Government stands to their credit. How < 
much more creditable it would have been if they 
had fully carried out the policy of non-violence 
explicitly • laid down in. that, resolution? If my 
argument is correct, it follows that Congressmen 
with understanding would follow implicitly the 
Working Committee’s resolutions without reference ‘ 
to the action of their neighbours. When organiza- 
tional effort stops or is neutralized or becomes 
ineffc^ctivc, every individual belonging to it holds 
himself responsible for the activity of his organization 
anii then, gradually builds it up. 

Q. When sporadic strikes are such as cannot be 
supported by the Congress, what should Congress- 
men and the public do to pu]t an end to them? 

A. In the first place, if the Congress organiza- 
tion wetc complete there would be no sporadic 
strikes and any other strike would be unjustified 
for the , simple reason that a people’s organization 
must shoulder the burden of every justifiable strike 
within the sphere of that organization. But today 
unhappily the Congress, powerful as it is, has not 
attained that supreme position. Hence every sporadic 
strike ,has to be judged on merits irrespective of 
the pexty that has made itself responsible for it. 


And when a strike is indefensible on merits the 
Congress and the public should unequivocally 
condemn it. The natural result would be that the 
men on strike would go back to work. If the strike 
is justified the institution against which it has been 
declared would be likewise condemned if it employs 
blacklegs or other questionable means to force 
strikers into submission. 

Uruli, 23-3-’46 

3 Notes 

Wastefulneas 

Correspondence cantinues to pour In ^ying that 
stored food material being declared unfit for human 
consumption is thrown away. Skimmed milk also is 
thrown away for want of custom ' and condensed 
milk is lying idle owing to ignorance. Accumulation 
of food material at the ports will not mitigate 
distress unless it is promptly tciken to the places 
where it is immediately required. Worse than this 
however is the triple waste going on now side by 
side with ever growing famine conditions. All such 
waste takes place for lack of a living contact 
between the people and the. rulers. 

Uruli. 24-3-’46 M. K. G. 

A. L V. I. A. News 

1. Up to 31st December 1945, members of the 
A. I. V. I. A. used to get the . “ Gram Udyog 
Patrika ” free of charge. But as expenses have gone 
up, it is proposed to charge all members except 
those who are on actual field work half rates. 

2. The following books have been published 
since the Board last met : 

1. Palm Gur 

' 2. Views of Maganwadi 

3. Soap Making’ 

4. Dhotijama 

3. Shri Bharatan Kumarappa has asked to be 
relieved of his duties as Assistant Secretary. The 
Board has accepted his resignation with much 
regret. His loss after ten yedrs of valuable work 
will be greatly felt by the A. I. V. I, A. 

4. It is proposed to run a rural health centre 
in Sindhi village either under the aegis of the 
Kasturba Fund or independently.. ' 

[From the 'minutes of the, rri^ting of the Board 
of Management] A. K. 

Econotoics of KHadi 

By M, K. Gandhi 
Fnce Rs. 4, Pos^ge 13 Annas 
Conatractive Programme 
Its Meaning and Place 
(Revised & Enlarged Edition) 

By M. K. ‘GandM 
Price 0-6~0 Postage 2 Annas 
Cent Per Cent Swadeshi 

By Af. K. Gandhi 
Price Rs. 2, Postage 5 Annas 
Constructive Programme 
— Some Suggestions — 

By Bobu Rajendra Prasad 
Price 0<-8“0p .Postage 2 Annas 
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GANDHLJrS COMMUNISM 

Gandhiji has often claimed in the course of his 
discussions with Communist and Socialist fr ends 
that he is a better Communist or a Socialist than 
they. Their goal is identical. The difference in regard 
to the means and the technique employed is however 
fundamental. Changing the structure of society 
through violence and untruth has no attraction for 
him because he knows that it will not benefit the 
dumb millions of India. During the period of his 
detention in the Aga Khan palace, he studied 
Communist literature. He has a scientific mind and 
the knowledge of Communism and Socialism picked 
up from his talks with friends and casual reading 
did not satisfy him. He- read Das Capital and 
went through some of the other writings of Marx 
as also of Engels, Lenin and Stalin. He read some 
books about the Reds in China too and at the end 
of it was convinced more than ever that Communism 
of his conception was the only thing that could 
bring relief to the suffering humanity. In his Ashram 
and the institutions that are being run under his 
guidance and inspiration, the ruling principle is: 
“ To each according to his need, from each according 
to his capacity.” His Ashrams are thus themselves 
experiments in Communism based on non-violence 
and Indian village conditions. In Sevagram Ashram 
the dictum is followed that the inmates are there 
only on the sufferance of the village people. A 
cantankerous fellow felled some Ashram trees for 
his use as fuel though he had no title to them. 
Another encroached upon the right of way through 
his field although he had accepted compensation 
for it. No legal redress was applied for. An 
announcement was made that the Ashram people 
were there only for the service of the village folk 
and that they would go away elsewhere if the latter 
did not want them. Ultimately the trouble makers 
were persuaded by their fellow villagers to behave 
reasonably. In Sabarmati Ashram the women inmates 
not only merged their domestic kitchens into the 
communal kitchen and continued to run it but were 
even persuaded not only to take children other than 
their own into their families and to look after them- 
like their own but also to let their children be 
looked after by others. Here was an experiment of 
pulling down of the walls and emancipation of 
women without the disintegration of family life — a 
veritable revolution less the anarchy. But as a friend 
humorously remarked after dining in the common 
kitchen of the Talimi Sangb, which feeds more 
than a hundred individuals, “ Gandhiji calls it a 
rasoda (kitchen) and it sounds commonplace; the 
Communists would call it a ‘ Commune’ and every- 
body would be impressed by it. ” Did not the good 
old knight of Addison wonder how a certain play ■ 
could be a tragedy since there was not a line in 
it but he could understand? 

Meaning of Economic Equality 

“What exactly, do you mean by economic 
equality,” Gandhiji was asked at the Constructive 
Workers’ Conference during his., recent tour' of 


Madras, “ and what is statutory trusteeship as 
conceived by you ? ” 

Gandhiji’s reply was that economic equaJ^ of 
his conception did not mean that everyone would 
literally have the same amount. It simply meant 
that everybody should have enough for his or her 
needs. For instance, he required two shawls in 
winter whereas his grand nephew Kanu Gandhi who 
stayed with him and was like his own son did not 
require any warm clothing whatsoever. Gandhiji 
required goat’s milk, oranges and ocher fruit. Kanu 
could do with ordinary food. He envied 'Kanu but 
there was no point in it. Kanu was a young man 
whereas he was an old man of 76. The monthly 
expense of his food was far more than that of Kanu 
but that did not mean that there was economic 
inequality between them. The elephant needs a 
thousand times more food than the ant, but that 
is not an indication of inequality. So the real mean- 
ing of economic equality was: “To each accord- 
ing to his need.” That was the definition of Marx. 
If a single man demanded as much as a man with 
wife and four children that would he a violation 
of economic equality. 

“Let no one try to justify the glaring difference 
between the classes and the masses, the prince and 
the pauper, by saying that the former need more. 
That will be idle sophistry and a travestgt of 
argument,” he continued. “ The contrast Between 
the rich and the poor today is a painful sight. The 
poor villagers are exploited by the foreign govern- 
ment and also by their own countrymen — the 
city-dwellers. They produce the food and go 
hungry. They produce milk and their children have 
to go without it. It is disgraceful. , Everyone must 
have balanced diet, a decent house to live in, faci- 
lities for the education of one’s children ' and 
adequate medical relief.” That constituted his 
picture of economic equality. He did not want to 
taboo everything above and beyond the bare neces- 
saries but they must come after the essential needs 
of the poor are satisfied. First things must come first. 
Statutory Trusteeship 

As for the present owners of wealth they would 
have to make their choice between class war and 
voluntarily -converting themselves into trustees of 
their wealth. They would be allowed to retain the 
stewardship of their possessions and to use their 
talent to increase the wealth, not for their own 
sakes, but for the sake of the nation and therefore 
without exploitation. The state would regulate 
the rate of commission which they would get 
commensurate with the service rendered and its 
value to society. Their children would inherit 
the stewardship only if they proved |^eix fiti^ess 
for it. 

“Supposing India becomes a ffee -icSuntry 
tomorrow, ” he concluded, “ all the capitalists will 
have an opportunity of becoming stacutory^ustees.” 
But such a statute will not be imposed fijm%ove. 
It will have to come from below. When the people' 
understand the implications of trusteeship and thb 
atmosphere is ripe for it, the people thoaselves,' 
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begimng with gram panchayats, will begin to 
introduce such statutes. Such a thing coming from 
bel(j^ is easy to swallow. Coming from above, it 
isuable to prove a dead weight. 

His Quarrel with the Socialists 
Q. “ What is the difference between your 
technique and that of the Communists or Socialists 
for realizing the goal of economic equality ? ” 

A, “The Socialists and Communists say they 
can do nothing to bring about economic equality 
today. They will just carry on propaganda in its 
favour and to that end they believe in generating 
and accentuating hatred. They say, ‘When they 
get control over the State they will enforce equality.’ 
Under my plan the State will be there to carry out 
the will of the people, not to dictate to them or 
force them to do its will. I shall bring about 
economic equality through non-violence, by convert- 
ing the people to my point of view by harnessing 
the forces of love as against hatred. I will not wait 
till I have converted the whole society to my view 
but will straightaway make a beginning with my- 
self. It goes without saying that I cannot hope to 
bring about economic equality of my conception, 
if I am the owner of fifty motor cars or even of 
ten bighas of land. For that I have to reduce my- 
self to the level of the poorest of the poor. That 
h what'^have been trying to do for the last fifty 
%^ars 04* more, and so I claim to be a foremost 
Communist although I make use of cars and other 
facilities offered to me by the rich. They have no 
hold on me and I can shed them at a moment’s 
notice, if the interests of the 'masses demand it. ’’ 
The Non-violent Sanction 
■Q. “What is the place : of Satyagraha in making 
the rich realize their duty towards the poor ? ’’ 

A. “ The same as against the foreign powet. 
Satyagraha is a law of universal application. Begin- 
ning with the family its use can be extended to 
every other circle. Supposing a land-owner exploits 
his tenants and mulcts them of the fruit of their 
toil by appropriating it to his own use. When they 
expostulate with him he does not listen and raises 
objections that he requires so much for his wife, 
so much for his children and so on. The tenants 
or those who have espoused their cause and have 
influence will make an appeal to his wife to ex- 
postulate with her husband. She would probably 
say that for herself she does not need his exploited 
money. The children will Say likewise that they 
would cam for, themselves what they need. 

“ Supposing further that he listens to nobody or 
that his wife and children combine against the 
tenants, they will not submit. They will quit if asked 
to do sfr-but they will make it clear that the land 
be|gngs to who tills it. The owner cannot till 
all the ^Whd himself and he will have to give in 
to their just demands. It may, however, be that the 
tenants replaced by others. Agitation short of 
violeag:e then continue till the replacing tenants 
see their error and make common cause with the 
evicted tenants. Thus Satyagraha is a process of 
^ucat^ opimon, such that it covers all the 


elements of society and in the end makes itself 
irresistible. Violence interrupts the process and 
prolongs the real revolution of the whole social 
structure.” 

The conditions necessary for the success of 
Satyagraha are : (1) The Satyagrahi should not 
have any hatred in his heart against the opponent. 
(2) The issue must be true and substantial. (3) The 
Satyagrahi must be prepared to suffer till the end 
for his cause. 

Poona, 4-3-’46 Pyarelal 

COMMUNAL UNITY AND 
NON-UNTOUCHABILITY IN THE I.N. A. 

The Azad Hind movement in East Asia solved 
many problems. And one of them was the major 
and intricate problem of communal unity. Although 
efforts towards this direction were made ever since 
the inception of the movement in 1942, it became 
a reality only after the arrival of Netajl Subhash 
Chandra Bose. There was another question and that 
was of mitouchability, though on a minor scale. 
In East Asia, the question of untouchability did not 
confront us so much as it did or does in India. 
Anyhow, this ill too was remedied as a result of 
universal training of Indians in the I. N. A camps 
and offices after' Netaji’s arrival. 

What were the ways and means adopted to 
achieve these objects may be a long story. But the 
achievement can be attributed to three main factors : 
Firstly, absence of the third power; secondly, Netaji’s 
direct approach to the problems and thirdly, Netaji’s 
apparent ignoring of the problems. 

Now, what the people may be interested in, is 
how this achievement of communal unity and 
eradication of imtouchability was evident. For that, 
I may pen the following, covering both the combatant 

and non-combatant sections of the militant organization 
of Azad Hind. 

With the elimination of the British power from 
East Asia, the communal differences among Indians 
also started fading away. The first scene of communal 
harmony was observed in Bangkok in June 1942, 
when about 120 representatives of the Indian 
community in East Asia gathered there for Conference. 
There were among them Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, 
Christians and others. They stayed together, ate to- 
gether, and resolved together to organize the Ind ian 
community into one body and under one banner. 

Then came February 1943, and Gandhiji’s historic 
fast. Throughout East Asia, rallies were held where 
all Indians belonging to different religions and of 
different castes and creeds gathered and demanded 
release of the Mahatma. Prayers were held in 
temples, mosques, gurudwaras and churches for the 
long life of GandhijL That presented an admirable 
and thrilling scene of communal unity. 

Then came the. advent of Netaji, and along with 
that a revolutionary change in society and in the 
organization. Netaji had asked for ‘Total Mobilization' 
for the coming armed struggle for India’s freedom. To 
this call of Netaji, the response was universal from 
■all sections of the community — from Hindus, Muslims, 
Sikhs, Christians and others. They offered their 
s^srvices as combat^ and non-co mbatant volunteers. 
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Some of these volunteers were absorbed in the 
Azad Hind Sanghj the Party behind the Azad Hind 
Fauj and the Azad Hind Government. Others — a 
majority of the volunteers - joined the ranks of the 
Faaj. The Sangh had a r.etwork of branches through- 
out East Asia. In every branch workers consisting 
of Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs and Christians worked 
together. Wherever there were large numbers of 
workers, as was the case in places like Bangkok, 
Singapore, Rangoon, Saigon, Hongkong, they used 
to live in messes. These were joint. There was no 
separate Hindu, Muslim, Sikh or Christian mess. There 
used to be one kitchen for all members of all 
religions. Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs and Christians lived 
together, ate at the same table and worked together. 

Same was the case in the I. N. A.. Hindus, Muslims, 
Sikhs, Christiaiis used to live in the same barracks. 
There were Brahmins, as well as Harijans, there 
were Maulvis as well as Ahirs; there were caste- 
Hindus as well as the so-called untouchables in the 
same barracks. There Were no separate langars. All 
tile soldiers ate together. The same rations were 
supplied to the sbldiei^ and officers. Beef and pork 
were prohibited in the messes of the Azad Hind 
Sangh and the Azad Hind Fauj. There was no 
problem of jkaika and haM, 

Ramsingh RAWAL ■ 
C Note : Escept for repetitions, the foregoing is 
published as it was received. The information is 
revealing. The natural question is: now that these 
soldiers have returned, will the same comradeship 
persist? It ought to. M. K. G. ] 

Bombay, 14-3- ’46 

IDEALS FOE THE I. H. A. 

Major General Shah Nawaz and Col. Sehgal 
took occasion during Gandhiji’s stay in Bombay to 
discuss with him at length the question of the 
future of the discharged I. N. A. men. The men 
were anxious, they said, to distinguish themselves 
in national service along non-violent lines, but unless 
they were suitably absorbed in civil activities and 
properly guided they might be exploited and led 
into devious ways by unscrupulous agencies. What 
ideal should they • follow,-, they asked. Gandhiji 
repeated^ to them the advice he had previously 
given to some discharged I. N. A. men who had 
met him in Madras. , He bad told them that it 
should be derogatory to the dignity and self-respect 
of a soldier to live Upon charity. The ideal which 
they should set, before themselves was to earn 
their bread by honest industry. The I. N. A. Relief 
Fund was there But it would he wrong to use it 
for providing doles. He described to them how in 
South Africa he had provided relief to dependents 
of Satyagraha prisoners by settling them on Tolstoy 
Farm where they had to labour according to capacity. 
The merit of this' method was that it could be 
multiplied to any degree without proving costly 
and burdensome. The real test of the I. N. A., 
he told them, was to come only now. In the fighting 
line there was the romance and incitement, not so 
in civil life. The country was today faced with the 
spectre of famine. Would they help the people to 


fight it with the same courage, cohesion, doggednesfi 
and resourcefulness which they had shown on the 
battlefield? Would they show the same diligence, 
mastery and skill in handling the spade, the pickaxe 
and the hoe as they did in shouldering the rifle ? 
Digging of wells and breaking stony ground to grow 
food and plying the wheel and the shuttle to 
clothe the naked was the nation’s need today. 
Would they respond to the call ? They had physical 
stamina, discipline and, what was more, a feeling of 
solidarity and oneness, untainted by narrow commu- 
nalism. All that ought to put them in a singular 
position of vantage for infroducing non-violent 
discipline and organization among the masses. 

Constructive activity could absorb every one of 
the I. N. A. men who was willing and worthy of 
his name. If they took up that work, not one of 
them need or would remain unemployed. 

As one listened while Gandhiji outlined the 
ideals for the I. 'N. A. men one was irresistibly 
reminded of the following description by a distin- 
guished English historian of another national army 
that has left its mark on history. The reference 
is to Cromwell's Ironsides : 

" These persons, sober, moral, diligent and 
accustomed to reflect had been induced to take up 
arms, not by the pressure of want, not by the love 
of novelty and license, not by the arts of the 
recruiting officers, but by religious and political 
zeal, mingled with the desire of distinction and 
promotion. The boast of the soldiers was . that 
they were no janissaries but freeborn Englishmen who 
bad of their own accord put tbeir lives in jt opardy 
for the liberties and religion of England and .whoa^ 
right and duty was to watch over the welfare of 
the nation which they had saved. 

* » * . 

In war this strange force was irresistible . , , 
Other leaders have maintained order as strict, other 
leaders have inspired their followers with zeal as 
ardent, but in his ( Cromwell's ) camp alone the 
most rigid discipline was found in company With the 
fiercest enthusiasm. His troops moved to victory 
with the precision of machines, while burning with 
the wildest fanaticism of crusaders. 

“ But that which chiefly distinguished the armies 
of Cromwell from other armies was the austere 
morality and the fear of God which pervaded all 
ranks ... In that singular camp no oath was heard, 
no drunkenness or gambling was seen, and- during 
the long dominion of the soldiery, the property of 
the peaceable citizen and the honour of .women 
were held sacred,-. . 

But their greatest victory, records the same historian, 
was won not in fighting but when they had. ceased 
to fight. 

“ The troops were now to be disbanded. Fifty 
thousand men, accustomed to the profession of arms,' 
were at once thrown on the world : and experience 
seemed to warrant the belief that this change would 
produce much misery and crime, that the discharged 
veterans would be seen begging in every , street, or 
that they would be driven by hanger to pillage. But 
no such restilt followed. In a few months there 
remained not a trace indicatims diat 'the most 
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formidable army in the world had just been absorbed 
into the mass oi the community. The Royalists 
themselves confessed that, in every department of 
honest industry, the discarded warriors prospered 
beyond other men, that none was charged with any 
theft or robbery, that none was heard to ask an 
alms, or that M a baker, a mason, or a waggoner 
attracted notice by his diligence and sobriety, he was 
in all probability one of Oliver’s old soldiers.” 
Poona, 20-3-’46 Pyarelal 

FAMINES AND BIRTH RATE 

CBy M. K. Gandhi') 

Major Gen. Sir John McGaw, President, India 
Office Medical Board, is reported by a corres- 
pondent to have said : 

"Far-Lses in India will recur; in fact India is 
today facing perpetual famine. Unless something 
is done to decrease the birth rate in India, the 
couflcry will be leading straight for a calamity.” 
The correspondent asks what I have to say on 
this grave issue. 

For me, this and some other ways of explain- 
ing away famines in India is to divert the attention 
from the only cause of recurring famines in this 
benighted land. I have stated and repeat here that 
famines of, India are not a . calamity descended 
upon us from nature but is a calamity created by 
the rulers — whether through ignorant indifference 
or whether consciously or otherwise does not matter. 
Prevention against drought is not beyond human 
effort and ingenuity. Such effort facts not proved 
ineffective in other countries. In India a sustained 
intelligent effort has never been made. 

The bogey of increasing birth rate is not a 
' new thing. It has been often trotted out. Increase 
in population is not and ought not to be regarded 
as a calamity to be avoided. Its regulation or 
' restriction by artificial methods is a calamity of the 
first grade whether we know it or not. It is 
hound to degrade the race, if it becomes universal 
which, thank God, it is never likely to be. Pesti- 
lence, wars and famines are cursed antidotes against 
cursed lust which is responsible for unwanted 
children. If we would avoid this three-fold curse 
we would avoid too the curse of unwanted children 
by the sovereign remedy of self-control. The evil 
consequences of artificial methods are being seen 
by discerning men even now. Without however 
encroaching upon the moral domain, let me say 
that propagation of the race rabbit-wise must un- 
doubtedly be stopped: but not sq as to bring greater 
evils in its. train. It should be stopped by methods 
which in themselves ennoble the race. In other 
words, it is all a matter of ntoper education which 
would embrace every department of life; and deal- 
ing with one curse will take in its orbit all the 
others. A way is not to be avoided because it is 
upward ^ind therefore uphill. Man’s upward progress 
necessarily means ever increasing difficulty, which 
is to be welcomed. 

Poona, 19-3-’46 


CONGRESSMEN APATHETIC 


(By M. K. Gandhi) 

Q. I am glad that you have expressed yours^ 
in the matter of opening a temple to Harlans in 
Nellore. It should open the eyes o! many Congress* 
men. The reason given for unwillingness to opai 
.the temple was that it might adversely affect the 
chances of Congress success in the elections.” . 

A. If this represents the general sentiment, it 
augurs ill for Congress. Even a popular democratic 
India-wide organization like the Congress cannot 
afford to be untrue to its policy .(if it may not be 
called creed) of removing untouchability root and 
branch. Throughout my close, contact with the 
Congress, ever since my return to India in 1915, I 
have found that the more the Congress has held to 
its main purpose, the more popular it has become, 
A democratic organization has to dare to do the 
right at all cost. He who panders to the weaknesses 
of a people degrades both himself and the people 
and leads them not to democratic but mob nile. 
The line of demarcation between democracy and 
mobocracy is often thin but rigid and stronger than 
steel unbreakable. The one leads to life and progress, 
the other is death pure and simple. In the ultimate 
analysis, the cause of our fall is to be sought from 
within and not from without. All the empires of 
• the world could not have bent, us, if as a people 
we had been above suspicion and temptation. This 
may not be regarded as a mere truism. If we 
recognize the fundamental facts, we would be true 
and patient and able to deal with whatever difficulty 
that may face us whether from within or without. 
Preparedness to lose all elections .rather than sacrifice 
a principle, is the surest ,way to success at “every 
election. The results prove that the policy laid down 
by the Congress in 1920 has led, to success from 
stage to stage, but onjy , to tfie extent that the 
Congress has been true to the fundamentals of the 
policy it accepted during that eventful year. 
Untouchability is to go, if India is to live and 
thrive as a nation. 

Poona, 21.-3- ’46 
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QUESTION BOX 

( By M. X. Gandhi ) 

Q. Horse racing is going on in many important 
cities- It is alike a lure for high and low, rich and 
poor, and it leads to moral degradation and in some 
cases penury. Many Princes spend lakhs of their 
people’s money on buying race horses. What steps 
should our new governments take to check 
this evil? 

A. There is no doubt whatsoever about the 
evil. The good it is supposed to do is extremely 
doubtful. And at this time of growing distress in 
•the country it is criminal. The new national govern- 
ments can do a great deal to check the evil. But 
let us recognize their limitations. Being popular, 
i. e. people’s governments, they will never be able 
to go far in advance of popular opinion. That 
is specially a function belonging to reformers. 
But these governments can certainly, by their own 
example, rob the evil of the stamp of fashion that 
the bureaucracy has set upon it even to the point of 
wasting public money on the luxury. The Princes 
will copy the example of good manners that the 
national governments may set. 

Q. We find that the Congress is reluctant to 
select women representatives on a large scale for 
elective bodies.. It is surely just and necessary that 
more women are taken into the various bodies. How 
would you deal with the question ? 

A. I am not enamoured of equality or any other 
proportion in such matters. Merit should be the 
only test. Seeing however that it has been the 
custom to decry women, the contrary custom should 
be to prefer women, merit being equal, to men 
even if the preference should result in men, being 
entirely displaced by women. It would be a 
dangerous thing to [insist on membership on 
the ground merely of sex. Women and for that 
matter any group should disdain patronage. They 
should seek justice, never favours. Therefore, the 
proper thing is for women as indeed for men to 
advance the spread not of English or Western 
education among them but such education on general 
lines through their provincial languages as will fit 
them for the numerous duties of citizenship. For 
men to take a lead in this much needed reform 
would be not a matter of favour but a simple act 
of belated justice due to women, 

Uruli; 30-3-M6 


WEEKLY LETTER— I 
FIVE DAYS IN BOMBAY 
What is Beautiful ? 

^ Won^t you ask people to grow flowers on a small 
piece of land ? Colour and beauty is necessary to the 
soul as food is to the body/' asked Agatha Harrison 
twitting Gandhiji on his suggestion to Seth Rameshwar- 
das Birla to dig up the flower beds in liis terrace garden 
in Birla House, Bombay, and grow vegetables instead. 

No," replied Gandhiji, won't. Why can’t you see 
the beauty of colour in vegetables ? And then, there is 
beauty in the speckless sky. But no, you want the colours 
of the rainbow which is a mere optical illusion. We 
have been taught to believe that what is beautiful need 
not be useful and what is useful cannot be beautiful. I 
want to show that what is useful can also be beautiful." 
And so the vegetables were planted where flowers 

grew and I do not think that anybody’s aesthetic sense 
has suffered any loss as a result. 

A Momentous Step 

The same passion for essentials and utter indifference 
to the outward trappings was reflected in his insistence 
on drafting the resolutions for the Working Committee 
this time in Hindustani, an English translation being 
provided alongside for the convenience of those members 
who did not know Hindustani well enough. The 
Congress President was enthusiastic over the change. 
He took a momentous step when he decided that here- 
after all the resolutions, of the Working Committee 
shall be in Hindustani in the first instance and the 
original Hindustani text would be made available to the 
Press. The chief difficulty is about transmission over 
the wires. For the time being it can only be overcome 
by putting Hindustani messages into Roman script. It 
is a pity and a shame that our news services are not 
equipped for transmission of news in Hindustani. Any 
news service agency that sets up an inland telegraphic 
news service in Hindustani will steal a big march over its 
rivals. One news agency, I understand, intends doing so» 

In the Evening of His Life 

Although the bulk of his time during his. five days' 
stay in Bombay was taken up with work in connection 
with the Working Committee's meeting^, he found time 
to introduce to the Bombay public his latest born, i. e., 
the project of establishing a Nature Cure Centre for 
the poor. '^What has been a hobby with me for the 
last fifty years has now become a passion/’ he'remarked 
in a letter to the Sardar recently. If I find that I 
have a talent for the service of the poor and do not 
make full use of it I shall be set down as a fool," he 
remarked to another friend. And so at seventysix in 
the evening of his life, he has decided to add one more 
to Ills many activities. 
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What Is Nature Cure ? 

And why has it gripped him like this ? He explained 
tJie difference between the Nature Cure system of his 
conception and the other systems of cure to a casual 
visitor who saw him at Birla House, “in the case of 
the ordinary method of treatment the patient comes to 
the doctor to take drugs that would cure him. The 
doctors prescribe the drug. With the relief of abnormal 
symptoms in the patient his function ends and with 
that his interest in the patient. jThe Nature Cure man 
does not ‘sell a cure’ to the patient. He teaches him 
the right way of living in his home which would not 
only cure him of his particular ailment but also save 
him from falling ill in future. The ordinary doctor or 
vaidya is interested mostly in the study of disease. 
The nature curist is interested more in the study of 
health. His real interest begins where that of the ordinary 
doctor ends; the eradication of the patient’s ailment under 
Nature Cure marks only the beginning of a way of life 
in which there is no room for illness 'or disease. Nature 
Cure is thus a way of life, not a course of ‘ treatment 
“ It is not claimed. " he explained to the prayer 
gathering audience at Rungta House, “that Nature Cure 
can cure all disease. No system of medicine can do 
that or else we should all be immortals. But it enables 
one to face and bear down with unperturbed equanimity 
and peace of mind an illness which it cannot cure. If 
once we decide that what cannot be shared by the 
millions should be taboo for us, we are driven to nature 
as the only cure — all for the rich and the poor alike. ’’ 
The Most Potent Weapon 
In the armoury of the Nature Curist Ramanam is 
the most potent weapon. “Let no one wonder at it," 
he remarked. “A noted Ayurvedic physician told me 
the other day, ‘All my life 1 have been administering 
drugs. But since you have prescribed Ramanam as a 
cure for physical ailments, it has occurred to me that 
what you say has too the authority of Vaghbhata and 
Charaka.’ The recitation of Ramanam as a remedy for 
spiritual ailments is as old as tlie hills. But the greater 
includes the less. And ray claim is that the recitation 
of Ramanam is a sovereign remedy for our physical 
ailments also. A Nature Cure man won't tell the 
patient: ‘invite me and I shall cure you of your ailment.' 
He will only tell about the all-healing principle that 
is in every being and how one can cure ’oneself by 
evoking it and making it an active force in his life. If 
India could realize the power of that principle not' only 
would we be free, but we would be a land of healthy 
individuals too — not the land of epidemics and ill 
health that we are today." 

Its Use and Limitation 
“The potency of Ramanam is however subject to 
certain conditions and limitations, ’’ he proceeded, 
“ Ramanam is not like black magic. If some one suffers 
from surfeit and wants to be cured of its after effects so 
that he can again inddge himself at the table, Ramanam 
is not for him. Ramanam can be used only for a good, 
never for an evil end, or else thieves and robbers 
would be the greatest devotees. Ramanam is for the 
pure in heart and for those who want to attain purity 
and remain pure. It can never be a means for 
self-indulgence. The remedy for surfeit is fasting, not 
prayer. Prayer can come in only when fasting has 


done its work. It can make fasting easy and bearable. 
Similarly the taking of Ramanam will be a meaningless 
farce when at the same time you are drugging your 
system with medicines. A doctor who uses his talent 
to pander to the vices of his patient degrades himself 
and his patient. What worse degradation can there be 
for man than that instead of regarding his body as 
an instrument of worshipping his Maker he should 
make it the object of adoration and waste money like 
water to keep it going anyhow. Ramanam, on the 
other hand, purifies while it cures, and therefore 
it elevates. Therein lies its use as well as its limitation." 
The Disturbances 

The embers of the recent disturbances were still 
hot under the feet when Gandhiji visited Bombay. His 
first utterance beifore the evening prayer gathering at 
Rungta House therefore naturally referred to those 
events. It was a scathing denunciation of the policy 
of taking refuge in the “ambiguous middle” when the 
occasion required boldly speaking out and effective action. 

The long deferred Shivaji Park meeting which he 
was to have addressed on the pth of August 1942, but 
could not owing to his arrest at the dawn of the 
8th, was a much bigger affair. The audience numbered 
over two lakhs. But such was the excellence of the 
arrangements and the discipline of the crowd that' 
Gandhiji’s speech was heard amid pin-drop silence- Its 
theme was ‘Satyagraha as the art of living and dying’ 
and its relation to prayer. The text of both the addresses 
will be found reproduced elsewhere in these columns. 
At Uruli Kanchan 

Gadhiji did not stay for many days in the Nature Cure 
Clinic at Poona on his return from Bombay. Uruli 
Kanchan into which Gandhiji moved on the afternoon of 
the 22 nd inst is a small station on the Sholapur-Poona 
line with a population of about 3,000. It has a railway 
telegraph office and a post office but no telephone. The 
.mail and the express trains do not stop here. The 
climate is good, the air bracing. There is a plentiM' 
supply of filtered water from the military camp water 
works nearby. The locality grows fruits like the grape, 
orange and papaiya in profusion. 

A few days back a deputation of nearly all the 
leading men of the place had waited on Gandhiji at 
the Nature Cure Clinic, Poona, to request him to establish 
his proposed Nature Cure Centre for the poor there. 
They promised to provide enough land for the purpose 
and their full co-operation besides donating Rs. 10,000/- 
to the Nature Cure Trust for the experiment at Uruli. Shri 
Datar, a retired railway contractor, vacated his bungalow 
and offered it for Gandhiji’s temporary residence. 

Congregational prayer was held on the very first 
day at the outskirt of the village, the mass singing of 
Ramadhun being introduced here as in other places. 
Taking as his text the hymn that had been sung 
Gandhijipresented Ramanamto the village folk assembled 
there as a natural therapeutic No. 1 for the cure of 
bodily ailments ; “ In the song that we have just sung 
the devotee says : 

‘O Hari, You are the reliever of the people’s distress.’ 
The promise here is universal. It is not qualified or 
restricted to any particular kind of ailment,’’ He told 
them of tlie conditions of success. The efficacy of 
Ramanam would depend on whether it was or was not 
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backed by aiiviiig faith. “If you are subject to anger, 
eat and sleep for indulgence, net solely for sustenance, 
you do not know the meaning of Ramamm. Your 
recitation of it is mere lip service. Ramanam to be 
efficacious must absorb your entire being during its 
recitation and express itself in your whole life.” 

First Patients 

Patients began to come in from the next morning. 
There were about thirty of them. Gandhiji examined 
five or six of them and prescribed to them all more 
or less the same treatment with slight variations, 
according to the nature of each c-ase, i, e. recitation of 
Ramanam, sun bath, friction and hip baths, a simple 
eliminative diet of milk, buttermilk, fruit and fruit juices 
with plenty of clean fresh water to drink. “ It has truly 
been observed,” he explained at the evening prayer 
gathering, “that all mental and physical ailments are 
due to one common cause. It is therefore but natural 
that there should be a common remedy for them too. 
There is a unity of cure as there is in disease. The 
Shastras say so. Therefore, I prescribed Ramanam and 
almost the same treatment to all the patients who came 
to me this morning. But we have a knack of explaining 
away the Shastras in life when they do not suit our 
convenience. We have deluded ourselves into the belief 
that the Shastras are meant only for the benefit of the 
soul in the life to come, that the end of Dharma is to 
acquire merit after death. I do not share that view. If 
Dharma has no practical use in this life, it has none 
for me in the next. 

“There is hardly anyone in this world who is 
completely free from ailment whether bodily or mental. 
For some of these there is no earthly cure. For instance, 
Ramanam cannot perform the miracle of restoring to 
you a lost limb. But it can perform the still greater 
miracle of helping you to enjoy an ineffable peace in 
spite of the loss while you live and rob death of its 
sting and the grave its victory at the journey's end. 
Since, death must come soon or late to everyone, why 
should one worry over the time.’’ 

This Is My India 

The number of patients increased from 30 to 43 on 
the third day. “This is good," remarked Gandhiji, 
“because it shows that those who need Nature Cure 
treatment are coming forward to avail themselves of 
it." If the work proceeded according, to plan, he 
explained at the evening prayer gathering, he intended 
to stay for at least four montlis in the year in their 
midst. During his absence his colleagues would continue 
to direct and guide them according to his instructions. 
“The practice of nature cures does not require high 
academic qualifications or much erudition. Simplicity is 
the essence of universality. Nothing that is meant for 
the benefit of the millions requires much erudition. The 
latter can be acquired only by the few and therefore 
can benefit the rich only. But India lives in her seven 
lakhs of villages — obscure, tiny, out-of-the-way villages, 
where the population' in some cases hardly e;xceeds a 
few hundred, very often not even a few score. I would 
like to go and settle down in somesiich village. That 
is real India, my India, for which I live.. You cannot 
take to these humble people the paraphernalia of highly 
qualified doctors and hospital epuipment In simiQ^e 
natural remedies and RantatMmU^iiieir only hope-” 


He had been told that tliere was hardly any 
disease in Uruli. Probably what was meant was that 
no epidemic was prevalent, that being the popular 
conception of disease. But from the cases that had 
come to him during the last two days ft was clear that 
ill health there was in plenty in Uruli. “if you do as I 
ask you to," he told the villagers, “Uruli will become an 
ideal village, to see which people will come from far." 

He then proceeded to give them his first discourse 
on Nature Cure' principles. The following is its gist. 
Nature Cure Expounded 

“Man’s physical body is composed of five natural 
elements, I, e. air, -water, earth, fire or tejas (the energizing 
principle) and ether (space). The soul quickens it. 

■“The most essential of these is air. Man can live 
without food for several weeks, without water for some 
time, but wifhout air he cannot live for more than a 
few minutes. God has therefore made air uni-yersally 
available. Shortages of food or' water there may be at 
times but of air never. In spite of it we foolishly deprive 
ourselves of God’s blessing of fresh and pure air by 
sleeping within doors with doors and windows shut. 
One may shut the doors and windows if he is afraid 
of thieves at night But why should one shut oneself up? 

“To get fresh air, one must sleep in the open. But 
it is no good sleeping in the open only to breathe 
dust ’and dirt-laden air. The place where you sleep 
must be free from both. Some people cover their faces 
.as a protection against dust and cold. It is a remedy 
worse than the disease. Then there is the evil habit 
of breathing through the mouth. Mouth is the organ 6f 
ingestion. It is not the .organ of breathing. The air passing 
through the nasal passages is filtered and purified and 
at the same time warmed up before it enters the lungs. 

"Anyone who fouls the air by spitting about care- 
lessly, throwing refuse and rubbish or otherwise dirty- 
ing the ground, sins against man an<l nature. Man'’s 
body is the temple of God. Anyone who fouls the air 
that is to enter that temple desecrates it. He takes the 
name of Rama in vain." 

In the end he warned them that they should be 
prepared to. find in him a hard taskmaster. If he stayed 
in their midst he would neither spare himself nor them. 
He would visit their homes, inspect their streks, their 
drains, their kitchens, their latrines. He would tolerate 
neither dust nor dirt anywhere, 

Uruli, 23^3-’46 PYARELAL 
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IMPLICATIONS OP ‘QUIT INDIA’ 

CBy M. K. Gandhi^ 

In terms of non-violence ‘ Quit India ’ is a 
healthy, potent cry of the soul. It is not a slogan. 
It means the end, through means purely truthful 
and non-violent, of foreign rule and domination. 
It does not mean the foreigner’s destruction but 
his willing conversion to Indian life. In this scheme 
there is no room for hatred of the foreigner. He 
is a man, even as we are. It is fear of him that 
gives rise to hatred. Fear gone, there can be no 
hatred. 

Thus his conversion implies our conversion too. 
If we cease to be inferiors, he cannot be our 
superior. His arsenals and his weapons, typified 
in their extreme in the atom bomb, should have no 
terror for us. It follows that we may not covet them. 
We often make the mistake of thinking that we 
must first have things before we cease to covet them. 
This tempting argument leads to the prolongaticjn of 
the agony. Must I do all the evil I can, before I 
learn to shun it ? Is it not enough to know the 
evil to shun it ? If not, we should be sincere 
enough to admit that we love evil too well to give 
it up. 

Let us assume that foreign rule is ended. What 
should the foreigner do ? He could hardly be 
'considered free when he was protected by British 
arms. As a free man, he will discover that it was 
wrong to possess privileges which the millions of 
India could not enjoy. He will live doing his duty 
as behoves a son of India. He will no longer live 
at India’s expense. On the contrary, he will give 
India all his talents and by his services tender 
himself indispensable to the land of his adoption. 

If this is true of tha European, how much more true 
must it “be for those Anglo-Indians and others who 
have adopted European manners and customs in order 
to be classed as Europeans demanding preferential 
treatmerit ? All such people will find themselves ill 
at ease, if they expect continuation of the favoured 
treatment hitherto enjoyed by them. They should 
rather feel tha.nkful that they will be disburdened 
of preferential treatment to which they had no 
right by any known canon of reasoning and which 
was derogatory to their dignity. 

We have all — rulers and ruled — been living so 
long in a stifling unnatural atmosphere that we 
might well feel in the beginning that we have lost 
the lungs for breathing the invigorating ozone of 
freedom. If the reality comes in an orderly, that is 
a non-violent manner because the parties feel that 
it is right, it will be a revealing lesson for the 
world. 

Uruli, 29-3-’46 


HINDUSTANI 

(JBy Mo K. Gardki') 

I have nc doubt in my mind that Hindustani, 
i. c. a correct mixture of Hindi and Urdu, is the 
National language. But I have not yet been able 
to prove this in my own writings or speech. Let 
not readers of ‘ Harijansevak ’, however, be 
irritated. Perhaps it is as well that ^the attempt 
to create a national language has edine into the 
hands of an inadept. After all the general mass of 
people come in this category. It will be through 
the efforts of all such that linguistic fandits will 
be enabled to create the proper mixture, easily 
understood by all. If readers of ‘ Harijansevak ’ 
will keep on pointing out mistakes“in language, it 
will help the journal to create and maintain a 
proper style. It will be the aim of ‘Harijansevak’ 
to make its language sweet to the ear and easily 
understandable to every Indian. A language which 
is not generally understood is uselesL It is unreal 
if it cannot serve its purpose. All attempts ’at 
having a forced language have proved futile. 

Uruli, 30-3-’46 
(From Harijansevak) 

IS NETAJI ALIVE ? 

i 

(By M. jK. Gandhi') 

Some years ago it was announced in the news- 
papers that Subhas Chandra Bose had died. I 
believed the report. Later the news was proved to 
have been incorrect. Since then I have had a feeling 
that Netaji could not leave us until his dream 'of 
Swaraj had been fulfilled. To lend strength to this 
feeling was the knowledge of Netaji’s great ability 
to hoodwink his enemies and even the world for 
the sake of his cherished goal. These were the only 
reasons for my belief that he was alive. 

I have not the ability for foretelling the future. 
I have no strength except what comes from insistence 
^on truth. Non-violence too springs from the same 
insistence. God alone knows absolute truth. There- 
fore, I have often said, Truth is God. It follows 
that man, a finite being, cannot know absolute 
truth. Therefore, I had nothing but my instinct to 
tell me that Netaji was alive. No reliance can be 
placed on such unsupported feeling. 

On the other hand, there is strong evidence to 
counteract the feeling. The British Government is 
party to that evidence. Capt, Habibur Rahman 
has said he was present at the time of Nctaji’s 
death and has brought back his charred wrist 
watch. Another of his companions Shri Iyer met 
and told me that my instinct was wrong and I 
should abandon the feeling that Subhas Chandra 
was alive. In the face of these proofs I appeal to 
everyone to forget what I have said and believing 
in the evidence before them reconcile themselves 
to the fact that Netaji has left us. All man’s 
ingenuity is as nothing before the might of the 
One God. He alone is Truth and nothing 
else stands. 

Uruli, 30-3-’46 

( From Harijansevak ) 
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WITH AN ENGLISH FRIEND 

An English friend who visited Gandhiji during 
his stay at Sodepur dropped a remark which set 
Gandhiji off to describe some of his experiences of 
the disability attaching to colour in South Africa. 
The question deeply interested the friend. He thought 
that it was perhaps at its worst in South Africa. 
Gandhiji, however, was doubtful. He feared it was 
probably as bad in America. The friend who had 
actually gone down to Richmond “ to have a flavour 
of the South ” could not gainsay the force of Gandhiji’s 
remark but contended that the extraordinary con- 
ditions there presented a peculiar problem. “I can 
understand the American prejudice against the 
Negro,” he added. 

Race Prejudice in South Africa 
AND India 

“ Arguing on those lines, ” replied Gandhiji, “you 
will be able to understand the prejudice in South 
Africa too. The root cause — a false notion of 
preservation of the race and economic status — is 
common to both. The difference is only one of degree. 
If you apply concrete facts to individual cases it is 
half a dozen of one and six of the other. It is on 
a par with the racial prejudice here.” 

“ On, no. Here it is much less.” 

Gandhiji ; “Yes, owing to the vast disparity in 
numbers. But take the case of the individual who 
actually suffers. His experience does not differ from 
that of the coloured man in South Africa or 
America.” 

The friend agreed. “We, Englishmen are apt to 
forget that side of the question,” he remarked. 

“ Habit becomes second nature. There may be 
no deliberate intention either,” replied Gandhiji. 

“ In the Punjab and Delhi, ” resumed the friend, 
“races mix much more freely than elsewhere.” Was 
that due to the fact that the disparity in numbers 
was comparatively less there? ' 

Gandhiji was of opinion that the contrast presented 
by Bengal in this respect was perhaps due to the 
violent spirit having manifested itself there on a 
much larger scale than in Delhi or in the Punjab. 
The Punjab did show the violent spirit in some 
measure. But it was not a patch upon Bengal. The 
daring of the Chittagong Armoury Raid was neither 
attempted nor duplicated anywhere else. 

“ I have often thought over it,” remarked the 
friend, “and it has always baffled me how these 
Bengali youngmen, so gentle by nature, have drifted 
into violence.” 

The .Spectre of Violence 

“ I have solved it for myself,” replied Gandhiji. 
“ They feel they have been unjustly libelled in the 
past. Lord Curzon harped upon their softness. It 
soured them. So they say, ‘ We may not be 
wealthy, but surely we are not effeminate.’ So 
they adopted this devious method and surpassed 
every other province in daring. They defied death, 
defied poverty and even public opinion. I have 
discussed this question of violence threadbare with 
so many terrorists and anarchists. It is terrible 


whether the Arab does it or the Jew. It is a bad 
outlook for the world, if this spirit of violence 
takes hold of the mass mind. Ultimately in des- 
troying itself it destroys the race,” 

“And jt has spread all over the world for the 
last two or three years,” interpolated the friend. 

Gandhiji resumed: “Look at the latest ukase 
of Gen. MacArthur. He has divided the entire 
Japanese nation into two categories, those whom 
he calls war criminals and those who do not come 
under that label. As I read it, it struck me that 
this was not the best way to introduce democracy 
among the Japanese — a race zo proud, so sensitive, 
so highly organized along wcsrtrn lines. They will 
do what the Italians did in Garibaldi’s time on a 
much larger scale. You cannot deal with the human 
race on these lines. Whatever happens in one part 
of the world will affect the other parts. The world 
has so shrunk.” 

Is THE World Going Back? 

This evoked from the friend the observation that 
he did not think that the world had deteriorated 
so much theoretically as it might have during the 
last three years. Gandhiji agreed with him though 
his grounds, he remarked, were different. 

“ My reason for that belief,” continued the 
friend, “is that in spite of the fact that suffering, 
for instance, in Indo'ies a and elsewhere has been 
appalling during the la-,c three years, the human 
mind has not been equally warped.” 

Gandhiji : “ My hope is based on a detached 
view of the situation. Whilst in detention in the 
Aga Khan Palace I had leisure to read and think. 
What struck me was that whilst practice showed 
deterioration the mind of men had very much pro- 
gressed. Practice has not been able to keep pace with 
the mind. Man has begun to say. ‘ This is wrong, 
that is wrong.’ Whereas previously he justified his 
conduct, he now no longer justifies his own or 
his neighbour’s. He wants to set right the wrong 
but does not know that his own practice fails him. 
The contradiction between his thought and conduct 
fetters him. His conduct is not governed by logic. 
Then, of course, there is my standing prediction in 
favour of non-violence that it will prevail — whatever 
man may or may not do. That keeps my optimism 
alive. Extensive personal experience too confirms 
my belief that non-violence is self-acting. It will 
have its way and overcome all obstacles irrespective 
of the shortcomings of the instruments. “ It makes 
no difference, ” he concluded, “ how we arrive at 
our conclusion, but it keeps us fresh and green.” 
Living up to 125 Years 

The conversation next turned upon Gandhiji’s 
pet theme of living up to 125 years. Gandhiji’s 
visitor wanted to know how he managed to keep 
physically fit. Gandhiji replied that outwardly he 
owed his physical fitness to strict adherence to 
regular habits in eating, drinking and sleeping and 
to his partiality for nature cure principles which 
he had adopted strictly in life since 1901. Remini- 
scently he described how up till 1901 he used the 
medicine bottle but had almost thrown it away, 
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and for fortyfive years he had lived more or less 
according to nature cure principles, 

“But in a still greater measure,” emphasised 
Gandhiji, “ it is due to the practice of detachment 
of mind. By detachment I mean that one must not 
worry whether the desired result follows from your 
action or not, so long as your motive is pure, your 
means correct. Really, it means that things will 
come right in the end if you take care of the 
means and leave the rest to Him. ” He based his 
belief on the teachings of the Bhagawad Gita which 
he had called his “dictionary of action”. 

The friend remarked on the close analogy 
between the teaching of the Bhagawad Gita and the 
thesis presented in Aldous Huxley’s “Ends and 
Means”. The mention of Aldous Huxley’s name 
revived in Gandhiji’s mind' memories of old days 
about Aldous Huxley’s father whose writings he 
used to read during his student days in London 
in 1889. 

“ But there is a physical side all the same ?” 
questioned the friend. 

Gandhiji : “ Yes, only I attach greater importance 
to the mental. What you think you become. 
Thought is never complete unless it finds expression 
in action and action limits your thought. It is only 
when there is a perfect accord between the two 
that there is full, natural life.” 

Alchemy of Detachmemt 

“ But what about the legacy of one’s past life ? 
It cannot be written off the balance sheet,” 

“ I have my answer for that,” replied Gandhiji. 
“ If my past conduct does not warrant the full span 
of life, no matter however correct my present life 
may be, I can still counteract the effect of past 
mistakes by attaining complete detachment between 
the mind and the body. Detachment enables one 
to overcome the effects of past faulty practice as 
well as handicaps of heredity and environment. 
Normally speaking, every deviation from the rule 
of nature, whether ignorant or wilful, e. g, anger, 
ill temper, impatience, errors in conjugal life, exacts 
its toll. But there is this promise that if you have 
arrived at complete detachment you can rub out 
all these. ‘ Except ye be born again, ye cannot 
have everlasting life.’ Conversely, you can have 
everlasting life if you are ‘born again’. There is 
no hurdle placed before death. You can turn over 
a new leaf and begin life anew here and now; the 
I>ast will not disturb its tenor provided you have 
completely severed yourself from it and its legacy 
by the axe of detachment,” 

Life as Sacrament 

As I listened to the argument I was reminded 
of a passage in the Upanishads which Pandit 
Malaviyaji had recited to Gandhiji when they last 
met at Benares on the occasion of the convocation 
ceremony of the Kashi Vishvavidyalaya. In that 
passage the various periods in man’s life are likened 
to the various sacrificial rituals enjoined in the 
different periods of the day on the householder. If 
a person eats, drinks, laughs and lives, not for the 
satisfaction of the senses but for service only and 
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to glorify God, his life becomes a veritable cycle 
sacrifice which disease or death dare not interrupt. 
Hunger, thirst and seif-denial of such a person will 
correspond to the Dikska ( initiation ) of the sacriv 
iicer; eating, drinking and recreation to Upasada, i. e, ^ 
the nourishment taken at the time of the breaking 
of the fast to prevent the vital air from going out; 
laughter and enjoyment to the hymn of praise td 
the Lord of Sacrifice which the sacrifiefer chants. 

On the previous occasion when this friend had 
visited Gandhiji, Gandhiji had done all the talking 
and the friend had listened. This time Gandhiji had 
intended that he would only speak in answer to 
questions and let the friend do the talking but the 
friend again had the better of his resolve, 

“ I admit defeat. After all you are a practised 
journalist,” Gandhiji remarked, discomfited, at the 
end of their talk. 

“ I am only human,” replied the friend as be 
took leave with a warm handshake. 

Poona, 2-3-’46 Pyarelal 

CONSTRUCTIVE NON-VIOLENCE 

The Friends Ambulance Unit is a war time 
organization which first came into being ip 1914. 
In 1939 its scope was extended and it was organized 
again “to give men and women, holding pacifist 
views the opportunity to serve during war time by 
relieving suffering and distress”. 

Akin to F. A. U. is the American Friends Service 
Committee. It represents the Meetings of the Society 
of Friends in North America. It was organized in 
1917. Since then it has been attempting “ through 
practical service in relief and reconstruction, to 
demonstrate the Quaker belief in the power of love 
and goodwill to develop kinship and understanding 
between peoples”. It was the late Pierre Ceresolc 
who tried to work out on an international scale the 
idea of combating war through constructive non- 
violence by organizing the International Voluntary 
Service for Peace. His voik in pursuance of this 
ideal in Bihar after the great earthquake in 1934 
is well known. Following his trail, members of the 
F. A. U. came to India from England in June 
1942 and devoted themselves to the alleviation 
of destruction caused by the Midnapore cyclone of 
1942 and the Bengal Famine of 1943. They were 
joined by members of the American Friends Service 
Committee in May 1944. Since then the two have 
been working as a single agency. Their activity 
included operating food canteens and orphanages for 
cluldreri, organizing and supervizing milk carsteens, 
providing medical relief, setting up industrial centres 
in devastated areas to provide employment to the 
destitute and forming fishermens’, weavers’ and 
agricultural co-operatives. Their general plan is to 
“work through Indian organizations as much as 
possible it being their belief that “ they will have 
achieved success in any project only when they have 
made themselves unnecessary to its continuance”. ' 

With the threat of an India-wide famine in the 
offing, the Friends Ambulance Unit has again begun 
to organize for action. “As outsiders we hope we 
can play a useful part by providing a link between 
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the people and the Government,” said Horace 
Alexander to Gandhiji, whom he accompanied to 
Poona to renew contact with him after a period 
of nearly four years. " The Government is not 
suspicious of us and they have the reassurance that 
we won’t suspect their motives. What is more, we 
are not regarded with suspicion by the peSple as 
the Government is. If you think that we should go 
ahead you might say something which would 
encourage and help us and also strengthen the 
hands of our agents in America in obtaining an 
adequate quota of food supplies." Gandhiji in reply 
commended the example of Ruey Alley the New 
Zealander and his companion George Hogg in 
connection with the organization of Indusco in 
China, Although they were foreigners they inspired 
the Chinese with, self-confidence. There was, of 
course, the other side of - the . picture too. As for 
F. A. U.’s plan of work for the prevention of famine, 
while generally approving of it, Gandhiji did not like 
the idea of what he called “ begging for food from 
outside”. “ If food comes it would be welcome. 
But we should not depend on it, India is the 
granary of the East and now she has to go a-begging 
for food to America and other countries. I do not 
like this. Somehow or other, if we rely on self-help, 
strength comes, we do not know from where. 
Probajjly it comes from the original source and 
people feel they need not die. Moreover, arrival of 
food in the ports by itself would not" solve the 
problem unless it is • made available where it is 
most needed. Distribution is the real problem. 
Unless it is tackled there is danger that the food 
will rot in the ports while people are dying in the 
interior. At present it seems almost a hopeless task 
through the present corruption. A Government 
official sent a note the other day showing how it 
would be at least two months between the arrival 
of the food ships in the ports and the food actually 
reaching the affected areas. In the mea'ntime what 
are the people to do ? I have, therefore, suggested 
that they should utilize the subsoil water to grow 
whatever they can by their own effort. If crores 
take up the cue, they Can do much to save them- 
selves even before the food arrives from outside.” 

Horace next told Gandhiji that the F. A. U. 
arc developing work of a more permanent nature 
for the upliftment of Bengal villages. For instance, 
they are trying to attack the problem of poverty 
from four or five different angles simultaneously. 
They had discussed the question with Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru who had approved of the idea 
for two reasons. “ With the coming of freedom, 
he felt, we might telp in post war economic 
rehabilitation so that ' the high expectations 
entertained by the people' of the national govern- 
ment might not be belied. Besides, a body of people 
from the West serving the people here would act 
as an antidote to racial feeling which might other- 
wise oversweep the country in the first flush of 
freedom.” Gandhiji agreed entirely with Pandit 
Nehru. “Any persop who does such work is worth 
his weight in gold,” he said. He shared Pandit 


Nehru’s fear too. “ Pandit Nehru has done well to 
point to the danger signal," he added. But he felt 
that the danger was even deeper. The face of the 
picture as he viewed it seemed horrif 3 dng. The 
feeling towards Europeans was rising all through 
the East. There were so many complex forces 
working on the mass mind. If the maelstrom broke 
out the F. A, U. might have to hear the brunt 
of it. They must be prepared for that sacrifice. 
But whilst they should be prepared for the worst he 
wanted them to share with him the hope that aU 
would be well in the end. “To sec the danger 
clearly and yet to remain unperturbed in the face 
of it, trusting to God’s goodness, is true wisdom,” 
he concluded. 

Unili, Saturday, 23-3-’46 PVARELAL 

SATYAQ-RAHA— THE ART OF LIVINGh 
AND DYING 

At the mammoth gathering numbering over two 
lakhs in Shivaji Park on 14-3- ’46, Gandhiji. delivered 
an important address in .Hindustani, of which the 
following is the gist : 

" The singing of Ramadhun is the most important 
part of congregational prayer. The millions may find 
it difficult to correctly recite and understand the Gita 
verses and the Arabic and Zend Avesta prayers, but 
everybody can join in chanting Rcmanam or God's 
name. It is as simple as it is effective. Only it must 
proceed from the heart. In its simplicity lies its great- 
ness and the secret of its universality. Anything that 
millions can do together becomes charged with a 
unique power. 

"I congratulate you on yom success in the mass 
singing of Ramadhun without any previous training. 
But it is capable of further improvement You should 
practise it in your homes. I am here to testify that 
when it is sung in tune to the accompaniment of tal, 
the triple accord of the voice, the accompaniment and 
thought creates an atmosphere of ineffable sweetness 
and strength which no words can describe. 

“ I introduced the practice of having congregational 
prayer some time before the commencement of Ae 
South African Satyagaralia struggle. The Indian 
community there was faced with a grave peril. We 
did all that was .humanly possible. All methods of 
seeking redress, agitation through the press and ttie 
platform, petitions ahd deputations, wei*e tried but 
proved of no avail. What was the Indian co mm unity 
consisting of a mere handful of illiterate indentured 
labourers mostly, with a sprinkling of free merchants, 
hawkers etc. to do in the midst of an overwhelming 
majority of Negroes and Whites ? The Whites were 
• fully armed. It was clear that if the Indians were to 
come into their own, they must forge a weapon which 
would be different, from and infinitely superior to 
the force which the White settlers commanded in 
such ample measure. It was then that I introduced 
congregational prayer in Pheenix and Tolstoy Farm 
as a means for a training in the use of the w^pon 
of Satyagraha or soul force. 

“The root of Satyagraha is in prayer, ASatyagrabi 
relies upon God for protection- against the tyraiiny of 
brute force. Why should you then be always afraid of 
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the. British cr anybody playing you false? If someone 
drives you, he wul be the loser. The fight of Satyagraha 
is for the strong in spirit, not the doubter or the timid. 
Satyagraha teaches us the art of living as well as dying. 
Birth and death are inevitable among mortals. What 
distinguishes the man from the brute is his conscious 
striving to realize the spirit within. The last eighteen 
verses of the second chapter of the Gita which are 
recited at the prayer give in a nutshell the secret^of the 
art of living. It is given there in the form of a description 
of a ttkitaprajna or the man oft steady wisdom i.e. a 
Satyagrtdii, in reply to Arjun's query to Lord Krishna. 

“The art of dying follows as a corollary from the 
art of living. Death must come to all. A man may die 
of a. lightning stroke or as a result of heart failure 
or failure of respiration. Bat that is not the death that 
a Satyagrahi can wish for or pray for himself. The 
art of dying for a Satyagrahi consists in facing death 
cheerfully in the performance of one's duty. That is 
an art which the people of Bombay apparently have 
not yet learnt It is not enough not to want to 
hurt or take the life of your enemy. You are no 
Satyagrahis if you remain silent or passive spectators 
while your enemy is being done to death- You must 
protect him even at the cost of your life. If thousands 
in India learnt that art, the face of India would be 
changed and no one would be able to point his finger 
.'of scorn at her non-violence as being a cloak for 
weakness. We would not then try to shift blame for 
ugly happenings on the hooligan elements. We would 
.convert and control the hooligan elements too. 

‘'^We are passing through a crisis in oim history. 
Danger' besets us on all sides. But we shall convert 
it into our opportunity if we realize the power of 
Satyagraha than which there is nothing more potent 
on earth." 

. Uruli, 24-3-’46 PYARELAL 

FOR SHAME! 

The following is the text of Gandhiji's speech 
at Rungta- House prayer gathering in Bombay on 
the evening of ll-3-’46. 

“ The news of the recent events in Bombay has 
filled me with shame and humiliation as it mtist have 
you too. Let me hope that none of those who are 
here took part in these disgraceful happenings. But 
that alone would not entitle you to my congratulations. 
We have reached a stage when nobody can afford to 
sit on the fence or take refuge in the 'ambiguous 
middle’. One has to speak out and stand up for one’s 
convictions. Inaction at a time of conflagration is 
inexcusable. Is it too difficult an ideal to folldw? Let 
me tell you, however, that tliis is the only course that 
Tjirill take us safely through the present dSficult times. 
No Moral Alibis 

' ; . “It has become the fashion these days to ascribe 
ail such ugly manifestations to the activities of hooligans. 
It .hardly becomes us to -take refuge in that moral 
.alibi. Who are the hooligans after all? They are our 
,own coimtrymen and so long as any countryman of 
ours indulges in such acts we cannot disown respon- 
^bUity for them consistently with our claim that we 
are one p^ple. It- matters little whether those who 
w^e r^ponsible for the happenings are denounced 
sa goondas or praised as patriots —-praise and blame 


must equally belong to u3 ail.' The only manly and 
becoming comse for those who are aspiring to be 
free is to accept either whilst doing our duty. 

“ The Way of the Lord” 

“In eating, sleeping and in the performance of 
other sphysical functions, man is not different from the 
brute. What distinguishes him from the brute is his 
ceaseless striving to rise above the bnite on the moral 
plane. Mankind is at the cross roads. It has to make 
its choice between the law of the jungle and the law 
of humanity. We in India, deliberately adopted the 
latter twentyfive years back but I am afraid that whilst 
we profess to follow the higher way pur practice has 
not always conformed to our .- profession. We have 
always proclaimed from the housetops that non-violence 
is the way of the brave but there are some amongst 
us who have brought aldmsa into disrepute by using 
it as a weapon of the weak. In my opinion, to remain 
a passive spectator of the kind of crimes that Bombay 
has witnessed of late is cowardice. Let me say in all 
humility that ahimsa belongs to the brave. Pritam has 
sung ; “ The way of the Lord is for the Brave, not for 
the Coward.”. By the way of the Lord is here meant 
the way of non-violence and truth. I have said before 
that I do not envisage God other, than truth and non- 
violence. If you have accepted the doctrine of ahimsa 
without a full realization of its implications you are at 
liberty to repudiate it. I believe in confessing one’s 
mistakes and correcting them. Such confession streng- 
thens one and purifies, the soul. Ahimsa calls for the 
strength and courage to suffer -without ^retaliation, to 
receive blows without returning any. But that does not 
exhaust its meaning. Silence becomes cowardice when 
occasion demands speaking out' the whole truth and 
acting accordingly. We have to cultivate that courage, 
if we are to win bidja’s in^epesidence through truth 
and non-violence as proclaimed by the Congress. It 
is an ideal worth Imng for and dying for.; Every one 
of you who has accepted that ideal should feel that 
inasmuch as a single English woman or child is assa- 
ulted it is a challenge to. your creed 'of non-violence 
and you should protect the threatened victim even at 
the cost of your life. Then alone you will have the 
right to sing “ The way of the Lord is for the Brave, 
not for the Coward." To attack -defenceless English 
women and children because, one has a grievance 
against the present Government hardly becomes a 
human being. 

To Suspect Is Unmanly 
“The British Cabinet Ministers’ Delegation will 
soon be in our midst To suspect their bona /ides in 
advance would also be a variety of weakness. As 
brave people it is our duty to take at its face value 
the declaration of the British Ministers that they are 
coming to restore to India what is her due. If a debtor 
came to your house in contrition to repay his debt, 
would it not be your duty to welcome him ? On the 
other hand, would it not be unirianly to treat him with 
insult and humiliation in remembrance of past injustice ? 
Let the British Government prove for the final time that 
they do not mean to act accordmg to their professibns. 
It will be time to act, if they do so. Till then the 
only manly coarse is to - maihhiip dignified rilence." 

PYARELAL 
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WEEKLY LETTER— II 
No Longer. Mercenary 

In Uruli there is a big- military camp. Hardly a day 
passed after Gandhiji^s arrival in Uruli when a group 
of Indian military men did not contact him. They met 
him during his morning walks, they were at his evening 
prayer gatherings, but ^ particularly interesting were the 
two batches who saw him at his residence. 

'^We are soldiers/^ they said apologetically and 
added, ^^but we are soldiers of Indian freedom.” 

I am glad to hear that ”, replied Gandhiji. “ For, so 
far you have mostly been instrumental in the suppression 
of Indian freedom. Have you heard of Jallianwala Bagh ?” 

^‘Oh, yes. But those- days are past Vv^e were in 
those days like the proverbial frog-in-the-well. We have 
now seen the world, bur eyes have been opened.” 

" We admit we are mercenaries,” interpolated another. 
** But our hearts are no longer so. ” The reference was 
to the use by Gandhiji five or six years ago of the 
expression ‘mercenary’, to describe Indian troops. 

** I am glad to hear that, ” answered Gandhiji. ^^But, 
let me tell you my use of that expression was not 
intended to cast any reflection upon you. It was only 
descriptive of a soldiery that serves a foreign govern- 
ment for a living. My use of that expression at the time 
brought a hornet’s nest round, my ears. But I could not 
withdraw it; I said our present army system should go.” 
When India Is Independent 

'^What would be our position when India is Inde- 
pendent,” asked still another soldier. 

“Why, you will fully share that independence and 
breathe the air of freedom with your countrymen,” repli- 
ed Gandhiji. But that was not the point of his question. 
Gandhiji proceeded : “ Independent India will have need 
of you. You have had military training. You will give 
India the benefit of that training. You have learnt the 
lesson of camaraderie under common danger. It would be a’ 
bad day if the moment that peril is lifted, the lesson is lost.” 

“ But in Free India you won’t be pampered as you 
are today,” he continued- “ You won't have these lavish 
privileges with which a foreign government bribes you 
at the expense of India’s poor, India is destitute. You 
cannot serve her unless you are prepared to share her 
destitution. I told Captain Shah Nawaz that if the 
I. N. A. people succumb to the lionization of an India 
pining for freedom and forget her destitution, they will 
earn not the blessings but the silent execration of their 
countrymen. The same applies to you. Unless you are 
prepared to forego your privileges you will feel sorry 
when independence comes and sigh for the return of 
old times and old masters.” 

A New Ferment 

“There was a time,” remarked one of them ” when 
we were not allowed to read any civil newspaper. And 
now we go and tell- our officers that we are going to 
see our greatest leader, and no one dares to stop us.” 

“ I know,” replied Gandhiji, there is a new ferment 
and a new awakening among all the army ranks today. 
Not a little, of the cr^it for this happy change belongs 
to Netaji Bose. I disapprove of his method but he has 
rendered a signal service to India by giving the Indian 
soldier a new vision and a new ideal.” 

“How anybody, cati think of dividing India into 
two, three or more parts, we army men are at a loss 
to understand. We khbw only one India for which we 
have fought and shed our blood,” remarked a senior 
ranker among them. ... 

^^Well, it requires all sorts to make the world,” 
replied Gandhiji. And they all laughed. 


“May we shout slogans? ”:they finally asked in a 
chorus with the naivete and eclat of children. 

“ Well, you may,” replied Gandhiji and there was a 
deafening roar as they shouted * Jai Hind ‘ Netajiki 
Jai’, and so on repeatedly. 

The next day a special train carried about eight 
hundred of them to another camp. As it passed in front 
of Gandhiji’s residence, from the patriotic exuberance 
of their slogans, it might'as well have been a congress 
special carrying delegates to an extraordinary session. 
In Harijan Quarters , 

Gandhiji has given the reasons for his deciding to 
stay in Harijan quarters during his forthcoming visits to 
Bombay and Delhi. The news from Gujarat had set him 
furiously thinking. “Your day dawns, they say, from, the 
moment you wake up. Having woken up I cannot now 
rest. . . ”He wrote to Thakkar Bapa on the nineteenth: 
“You know, I used to stay in the East End even during the 
Round Table Conference. East End might be described as 
the Harijan quarters of London. In the room I occupied 
there was hardly accomodation enough for two. A chest 
of drawers was the only furniture — no table, no chairs- 
One slept on the floor. All around were the slums. And 
yet Kingsley Hall itself would be called a model of cleanli- 
ness.” Thakkar Bapa’s reply — the inveterate Harijan that 
he is like Gandhiji himself — was characteristic. He would 
himself hereafter stay with him in the Harijan quarters! 

The Sardar’s reaction was equally characteristic. 

It will be as you wish,” he wrote in reply to Gandhij^s 
letter. “But at present one cannot get enough room in 
Bombay to bury one^s dead and you want fr^sh 
accomodation to be improvised for the living I ” '^^^i^ed 
Devdas Gandhi from New Delhi: Would not Gandhiji, in 
view of the specific nature of his mission this time, agree 
to stay with the Birlas as before? But Gandhiji was 
adamant. The iron had entered into his soul. Even his 
present mission would be better served from H^/^ 
quarters, he replied. India’s slavery under the , British 
rule is hardly two centuries old. Yet we are impatient 
to see it ended here and now. How dare we, riqw'that 
India is on the threshold of the promised land^ ask 
Harijans to subsist on the promise of a distant Utopia ? 
Gandhiji’s decision dramatizes his reply to this challenge. 
The emancipation of Harijans cannot wait. It must pe 
‘now or never’. If in Free India the Harijans still 
continue to be the underdog his place^will be with them* 
Test of Bona fides 

Gandhiji was discussing some time back with ' an 
English friend the difficult task ahead of the Cabinet 
Mission. There was an xmprecedented upsurge for 
independence among the masses on the one hand'>nd 
on the other what he had called “the unholy comfcina-’ 
tion” at bottom among the Hindus and Mussalmans jfor 
a joint violent purpose. “ I could have understood it 
if they had combined from top to bottom. That wOi^d, 
of course, have meant delivering India over to the rabble. 
I would not want to live up to 125 to witness| diat* 
consummation. I would rather perish in the flames., , 

“ The Mission are coming fresh after a bloody victory,?* 
he continued. “They have now an opportunityto add 
to it the laurels of a bloodless peace. It will be a 
glorious thing for them and the world if they rise to the 
occasion and do justice to India even though it might 
mean reducing themselves ( it won’t be so in fact,) to 
insignificance. That would be the height of non-violence. 
But miracles have happened in the world.” 

/ “So you believe in miracles?” twitted the friend. 

“I do and T do not,” replied Gandhiji. “God’ docs 
not work through miracles. But the divine mind ' is 
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revealed in a flasli’and it appears like a miracle to 
man. We do not know God, we know Him only 
through the working of PCs law. He and His law 
are one. There is nothing outside His law. Even 
earthquakes and tempests do not occur without His will — 
not a blade of grass grows but He wills it. Satan is 
here only on His sufferance, not independently of Him.” 

“ By justice do you mean that they should agree to 
withdraw the British army without stipulating any 
conditions ?” asked the friend. 

Sinister ? 

"I do,” unhesitatingly replied Gandhiji. “Freedom 
will be truly won only when the British army is withdrawn 
from the whole of India, not excluding Indian States. ” 
“Otherwise, it would be sinister,” remarked the friend. 
This raises the question of the status of the States in an 
independent India. There has been of late some loose talk 
of their claiming independence with the termination of 
British suzerainty and being free to enter into fresh, 
independent treaty relations with Great Britain. All this 
is moonshine. It has been pointed out by eminent jurists 
that although in law the relations of the Indian States 
are with the Crown, the British Constitution and its 
Indian . auxiliary are so built that the theory of Crown 
relations has no other way of expressing itself than in 
the practice of Government of India relations. In the 
natural course of events the would-be Free Government of 
India must inherit and exercise all the prerogatives and 
functions that the Government of India exercises either in 
its own right or under delegated authority of the Crown, 
just as die’ Government of India exercised all the 
Company’s powers when it succeeded the latter in 1858. 
The theory of “ independent treaty States” bearing 
direct personal allegiance to thel^ritish Crown is an 
exploded myth not worthy of a' momient’s consideration. 
To quote from the Butler Coimnittea's report: 

“ It is ■ not in accordance with historical facts 
that when the States came into contact’ with British 
,Power they were independent Some were rescued, 
others were created by the British.” 

It was Sir Samuel Hoare who outspokenly told the 
Princes in the House of Commons, that paramountcy must 
remain paramount. The only way in which they could 
lighten the paramountcy for themselves was by exchang- 
ing it with the control of the Federal Government If 
they had the most of Federation, they would be under 
the least of paramountcy. Any attempt to retain the 
States as pockets of British influence and power or, as 
Lord Canning — referring to the anxious days of 1857-58 
— ^put it in his famous dispatch, as “breakwaters to the 
storm, which would otherwise have swept over us in 
one great wave”, would be looked upon by the people 
of India with the gravest suspicion and render all British 
bona unacceptable. 

Lastly, the' ante-diluvian classification of States into 
Hindu, Muslim and Shikh States must go by the board. 
The future complexion of the administration of a State shall 
be determined only by the composition of its population, 
not by any vested interest within or outside it The Princes 
can retain theirpresenttitle only as constitutional symbols 
of sovereignty which must ultimately vest in their subjects. 
In no other capacity can they claim a place in the councils 
of an Independent India. To quote the late Prof. Keith: 

“There is. in fact no answer to Mr. Gandhi’s 
claim that the princes are bound to follow the Crown 
in the transfer of authority to the people.” 

On the train to Delhi, 31-3-’4o Pyarelalc 


KASTURBA SMARAK TRUST 

(Bv M, K. Gandhi) 

There were two meetings at Uruli Kanchan on 
the 28tb, 29th and 30th March; one of the Agents 
of this Trust and the other of the Executive. The 
meeting of the Agents was the. first of its kind. The 
Agents had many interesting questions. Why could 
not the Agents be members of the legislatures ? The 
obvious answer is that if they are to do justice to 
their work, they should have no time for legislative 
duties. The decisive reason is that the villagers will 
have a wrong example set to them, if they have 
members of legislatures to look up to. 

Whatever the sphere of work they choose they 
should not be nonentities. It should be remembered 
that the Agents have displaced the committees that 
were appointed for the last year. If they cover the 
whole province, they have their work cut out for 
them. If they cannot cope with it, they have to run 
model shihirs in one or more places to prepare women 
workers for villages. These may be teachers, nurses, 
spinners, weavers, sanitarians, etc. Work by women 
among women in the villages of India is an unbeaten 
track. Men are hardly fit for it. But the women 
have so long remained without experience of such 
work that it is difficult, especially in the initial 
stages. If the Agents attempt at intensity and 
confine their activity to certain centres, they will 
find the work to be simple and instructive. 

Then. they have their advisers. They are not 
meant to be ornamental. Their advice should always 
be at the disposal of the Agents. If they are well- 
chosen, they must prove towers of strength to the 
Agents in their difficult task. 

The experiment of having women only as Agents 
is new. It can only succeed, if they are wisely guided 
by the Centre and ably advised by the advisers. 
Much as it is to be wished that they too were 
women, the fear is that in the beginning they will 
be mostly men. The advisers should never aspire to 
be more than such and never be less. It should be 
their proud privilege to give the Agents their advice 
whenever it is sought. The members of the defunct 
committees, it is hoped, will never feel that they 
have been displaced for any other reason save the 
patent and potent one of .manning the organization 
with women from top to bottom. The secret of 
success in this as in any other organization lies in 
the spirit of service actuating its every limb and 
self being subordinated to the organization. 

On the train to Delhi, 31-3-’46 
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WHAT IS IN A NAME ? 

(.By M. K. Gandhi^ 

Q. From the psychological point of view, I think, 
the name ‘Harijan’ instils into the minds of the 
people to whom it is applied a feeling of inferiority, 
however sacred that name may be. This feeling is 
very difficult to wipe out from them — to whatever 
extent they are advanced — if they arc always called 
‘ Harijan ’. Similarly, if a man in the street is asked 
about a ‘ Harijan ’ the first thing he will speak of 
is ‘ untouchability and the depressed class.’.^Would 
it not be possible to save the ‘ Harijan ’ from invo- 
luntarily acquiring such an inferiority feeling and 
other people from thinking about them without 
the ‘ qualification ’ usually ascribed to them ? Would 
it not be preferable to choose a name which could 
also bring in its fold people from other sects ? 

A. This subject was years ago dealt with in 
the pages of “Young India”. The name ‘ Harijan’ 
has sacred associations. It was suggested by a Harijan 
as a substitute for Asprishya (untouchable), Dalita 
(depressed), or for the different categories of ‘un- 
touchables’ such as bhangis, mehtars, chamars, pariahs, 
etc. The Government officers put them' in a schedule 
and therefore called them the Scheduled Classes, 
thus making confusion worse confounded. Those who 
were not tmtouchables were classed among the 
scheduled and the ones who could be so called 
were excluded. We have now arrived at a stage, 
thanks to the Government policy, when to be 
included among the Scheduled Classes is to be 
coveted. The Government have created a separate 
electorate agitating for seats in all elective institu- 
tions. I do not mind such ambition, if it carries 
honest merit with it. But it becomes positively 
mbchievous, when seats arc coveted irrespective 
of merit. The wish to be so educated as to be 
qualified for the highest post is to be appreciated 
and encouraged, the wish, to be appointed to such 
a post on the basis of belonging to a caste or a 
class is essentially to be deprecated and discouraged. 

The real remedy has been suggested by ipe. The 
feeling of inferiority most go. It Is going, but too 
slowly. The process can be accelerated, if every 
Hindu would deliberately shed his superiority and 
in practice become a Harijan or, if you like, a mehtar, 
the lowest class among Harijans. Then we will all 
become true children of God as the word ‘ Harijan ’ 
means. Until this is done, no matter which word 
signifies ‘ Untouchables ’, it will smell of inferiority. 
The process has to be carried out thoroughly in 


every walk of life till the last trace of untouchability 
is removed. When that happy day arrives, every 
quarter will be a Harijan quarter and cleanliness 
of the heart and the home will be the order of 
the day. 

New Delhi, 5-4-’4& 

WBEXLY LETTER . 

First Step not the Last' 

As in Bombay so at New Delhi Gandhiji has 
put up in Harijan quarters. Two small tents and a 
shamiana have been put up on the precincts of the 
ValmiH Mandir to improvise extra accommodation 
for his party. Years ago he had sent the late Shti 
Mahadev Desai to visit these quarters and in report- 
ing the fine work among the Harijans that was 
being done by some philanthropic 5amma Hindus, the 
late Shri Desai had expressed the wish that Gandhiji 
might some day be able to go and stay in those 
quarters. It therefore gave him supreme satisfaction 
to be able to do so. “I have of late been saying,” 
he remarked in his first public uttera;nce after the 
evening pubhc prayer on the day of his amval in 
Delhi “ that the Hindus have to becoihe atishudras 
not merely in name but in thought, word and deed. 
For that token scavenging is not enough. I have 
therefore decided that I must go and actually live 
among Harijans in Harijan quarters.” 

*’ I however do not delude myself with the belief,” 
he continued, “that by staying here I am sharing 
the actual life with the Harijans. I have seen some 
Harijan quarters and the squalor, the dirt and the 
filth in the midst of which the. Harijans live. I 
know too that this place has been brightened up. 
Indeed, I feel embarrassed by the amenities that 
have been provided here by Sheth Birla for me and 
my party. My coming to stay here. I hope, is my first 
step, not the last. It is my constant prayer and I look 
forward to the day when I would actually go and stay 
in a Harijan hut, and partake of the food they may 
provide me there. In the meantime, it gives me some 
satisfaction to be able to live in this dharmashala 
surrounded by Harijan dwellings on all sides.” 

Referring next to a hostile domonstfution which 
a certain section of the Harijans had tried to stage 
on his arrival, he observed: “How cemlieel angry 
with them ? I can quite understand their pent up 
resentment at the way in which they have been 
treated by the so-called Savarnas. Theymi^t even 
want to wreak vengeance. There is such, a. glaring 
contradiction between our profession and practice. 
They have a right to fed impatient. l ean only 
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plead with them to bear with the Hindu society, THE MESSAG-E OF THE I. N. A. 

^ age-old evil cannot be^ra^ca^ - in a ^,,1 .. Jhe;.day Hter his^isi^o the L N. A. prisoners 
know It has to go or Hii^isi^i:^ p^sL^the Gandhi^J said' af. the #eiMg public prayer: 

least expiat^ trap ^ cfe r^ce is me ^hwe- w® ym the thoughts that have 

to share with the Harijans^^^ di^ilSies ‘i^cbeen. c^wdic^ iri my Mncffince yesterday. India has 

deny ourselves the privileges'which tiiS latter c^ffot ' accorded' to 'the released L N. A. men a right royal 
share. The present conditions under which.they liye , s^eleofn-e. They have been acclaimed as national 
should be int^er^Iejven for a dayto^ decentr..„herGes-.-.i:ver-ybGdy- seems- to-have-been- sweptroff 
minded pefson. I pray for the tune when the con- , fegt before ^tke rising tide oh popular: sentinienfc 
dition -of life, as’ regards sanitation, cleanh ness etc. i however, frankly c onfe ss to vnn th«t T d n 


I B - rdianjan-g aarte rs wiir~DE sucn tnat even a person 
liyfcei myself.. .might- be-able to-“go and stay there 
;without any. compunction.” - . 

'Public prayer -which in the' ‘beginnihg Tused" ' ^o 
?i)e-hfeld oh the- pt^czncts-of the*’ Vahniki Mandir 
had soon to be shifted to the spacious maidah opt- 
side Ajmeri Gate for lack of sufficient accbinmodatidn. 
He had appe^l^c^ pn, t)i&. fhsf,/jday- that mo one 
should come to' the prayer gatherings merely for 
the sake of- darihanai Only those sho'iild come who 
.■^yereicstmest aboup prayer. But the ciowd continued 
tQ,jswell .daily.. and. necessitated the; fehihge’. 

- i-i^ERO HoUR:- 

-■'Ihe'inissiDn ■which "brought "Gan'dhijV.Brere j&as 
b4fen k«{epiifg“him Svholly' occupied frdm' ’esifly in 
the moinihg'tiH might. 'T6" the sixain 'of wo^'L'is 
added ~the concern’ as' f<5 how fHe'people, will behave 
Whetrkhi^^ro' hour’ bfTndia’Vihdependehce j|friyes 
afffer the-'king^'Mtvit^de' tiM'fe'f'tbe Britasli rule jfixfl 
of 'BitCcr memchies •^ich afe' hard’fp forget. * He 
js-^w^feriof'the*Tdeep*'^h4a:ed;of the 'Britis'h fulelihat 
‘is. hi -the -people’s^ breastr'Whafif if should Break 
-oht in 'a conflagration' '?'"Tb 'forestall ahd"^e'vent 
audh*a— tragfedy ?iU' his' 6tte;'rgfes* " are"' BentT On 
'Saturday- last it 'kept hiffi'awiik’e for the "better part 
6f -Ad- -night: ‘‘ r‘6a.'ye~begn'“pfaymg‘ to' Gdd'tb give 
•me Ae wPrd',” beVlcginiarked -to* one ""of his 
coApShionF ih -describifig" the' night’s^ vigil, so that 
it will induce 'Aosc to WhT5M''it is addressed to" act 
•waA-Ae 'courage -and* liHsdbm- which' Ae' "Occasion 
demmid&r”- ' ' ' 

During the W'eek 'Kb 'aOcdpted^ an"invitatib.n ^o 
-attend- a -'sileiit ■pfe^ei? scfvice" "df' Ae !Frie.n^s 
Und ^aid-a-wiat td' Ai t.'N. A. camp ani." hropitk", 
He %unnnfedfhp' 'hil rd'acti'dns to " the'' latter iii'a 
speech ‘-^Whiclr will' be. ■fodiid' feprbduced dsewhefe.' 

"“New "Delhi; '9446 " 

... PXARELAL 

t... ... d-GandU^- ""t 

^-.1.. t--" Ehoh6fliiSc»*~<Sf ’KHadi" — 

Pride its.'^-O'-^O, Pdsidie IZ' 'Annas ^ 

. , , ;. ' ... ^ r •'^Coristmi^ve JProwappme^ I ' J'f ‘ ^1' 
"Its" M’e'ahihg and’ Place 
“Price' 'Postage 2* Annas * 

^ "’"ICenit Cpnt ^Wjft'defhi ^ 

' Rs. .2, Postage 5 Annas. , ^ . 

,4 . ,«■ - '■'ij V, V - * S, .. . ..clou- .... 11 • , -f , - 

f * _ j ..Pyi-- Kumarffppa.. . - 

V . j _ ^ ks. Postage j^ Ji^nas., . . .. - 

^ Wasy nf. Life , 


not share this indiscriminate .hero '®^9fship. I admire 
Ae ability, sacrifice and patriotism of Ae I. N. A. 
and Netaji Bose.’ - But- 1 - cannot -' subscribe to the 
ipet^od wUcI|. they-adojitc/l jpind/wkiQh. .isi in£om- 
Pfititile with the .qne‘ follpxyed by. the; ii)opgr.e.ss for 
Ae-la^^ twen^fiy^ -.y^utf ,fpr the. attai^enf 
^dcRendeiKf.;Yesi:cr^y I .spoke -tp j^u pi .a, StJU^ 
i.,e.’-_“tiic,man:of steady. -yrkdom.” 
j.jf . a -SatyagraW. .]^f. Wp- accept Aat i.ded we.would 
.nojt: regard anybody, .'as our jenepi5i...wp must-., shed 
ipnmity ; and ill ydll; That .ideal .is -ndt; meant for 
^e select fpw^-^ Ae . sainf o'r . .the. ,Saer. . osJyi it is 
meant foy all.,1 iy^ve described_my§elf.asa sA'yenger 
paying keepme^pne,, not only i.n ,n.aine...4ul;jm.fact, 
i j? ?KoSuix. ..It, was .A.eie .Aat .I.taok 
flp Ae buc)rct pn4the -ferooni, hnp.alliBd.-.i>y Ae 
ipner pig"e to idenAy .myself, wkh . Ap, Icswest of 
the low. As a jhumblp fellow , fpilcr,- Aen, • let jhe 
bear witness Aat anyone, even a simple-minded 
villager ^ho' wants to and tries," 'can "attain Ae 
sta'fk ' bf mental ‘ 'epuipdise ' ‘ described in Ae Gfita 
vefsei which are' "recited at*^ the' pfayef.'^e" all Ibsp 
otiir sanity ~st ’ ' times, though' ' we"maiy ' 'not care to 
admififpr'bfe “cveft~'aware"'‘of "it." A man’'wlth*^a 
steady mind "win never lose,patienccr" c-ven wiA 'a 
cirih}," nr" iffdtilgd In'* "anger 'o'r' "abiiise. HA^bn as 
taughi ‘in‘“Ae*‘Gfta"' is' a' thing *t6**Be ' practised ” iR 
this life;'It.'is^n5t*4‘ "means ' for" 'attauurig 'merit in 
the next 'itrdspecfive ' of' what'you" ' may Hb hcA. 
THkt" wotild ■be''a' negation 'of' religion. ", 

'C“For 'Ae'" Ae^visit "to Ac',.!. A'inenf 
detention' was a matter "bfy 'pure' , duty; " It ga^ pe. 
supreme" satisfaction to'ije' ahle.'tb mee^A*(®;*i^d 
Aey'on Aeif'par,f received' me" wiA 4 warn A of 
aff Alibn' Which 't* shall ' lalways ‘ tteasure. ", 1^'ve 

infei^'retied their"' "'W^ome ' as a .7t6k.en ' "of Aeir 
rkcoghifibn’in'^e'ol a'de'vbted servant , of Ae co"un^. 

' ■'^‘■Netap’ wVs'‘like' a "son t6"me.”l cajmr to’ know 
him-as a Ifcneef^ilt full a^ p'rbmiA" under the Tate 
Deshabandhu DaS, His last 'niekskgc' ib Ae 
was- that,*- whilst -on - Ateigh- - soil th4y « liad “ fo"u^f 
with arms, on-their-Sj-retuA to -India- -thei?^ Wdtfld' 
ha.\^xa searve Ae-country-as soldiers* p£-non»vidlencb 
Ae gyidance .and. lp&d§Eshi£>, olAe Congicss. 
The message whioh., Ae .I. N. A. Jms ;fop. India 45.noti. 
adopHon jbf '.Ap. meA<^ of appeal to,^i|ra|^.fot 
settling^ disputes' It has Been" ,and 
wanting’), ' but of cuMvating'-'hoh-violencej unity,. 
cohesion-and’organizaCidn;'"’ ' 

' *.!^hbugh Ae 1. fT.'A. ^Imled ii^,.Aeir immediatei 
objective Aey have 'a Ib't to" A'eir 'crcAt 'pf whiq^ 
they might weil'be '!.proUd." '(jreatest'' among A®S9. 
'^V'»S-t<y gather togeth^ under 'bhi tra'uner me'nL'frdSt 
all rdigions- and-'Tacelfe bf-AdHi aiid’A iafU'se''ifitd 
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Animal and human diseases no less than crop 
diseases are caused by artificials. £6 a year is the 
amount of money spent in England per head on 
medicines, and the cost of animal disease is estima- 
ted at one tenth of the farmer’s total return from 
stock. 

Foot and mouth disease is prevalent in England 
and the infected animals are sent to the slaughter 
house, stock movements being prohibited within a 
radius of fifteen miles from the parts affected by 
the disease. But Howard testifies that his oxen in 
India fed on compost-grown food failed to contract 
the disease, even when ‘ rubbing noses ’ with infec- 
ted animals. 

Balfour quotes from a correspondent who wrote : 

“Cabbages . . . grown too fast with nitrate 
and phosphate are a curious ^ wrong' colour. If 
over 50 p. c. of the green stuff given to rabbits is 
of this sort the rabbits die. If the phosphate goes 
beyond a certain point the field takes on an 
unnatural green and is deserted by wild rabbits." 
Salesmen use this as a recommendation; *Use our 
soluble phosphate fertilizer and keep the rabbits 
away', or ' Use enough nitro-chalk, and you will get 
big greens that rabbits will scarcely touch; if they 
do, they die'. 

It was found that cattle refused to graze in a 
field dressed with artificials. 

Balfour also cites the case of a school which at 
first raised its vegetables with artificials and then 
with the Indore compost. The Head Master said 
that at first cold, measles and scarlet fever used to 
run through the school, but afterwards they tended 
to be confined to single cases imported from out- 
side. There was also definite improvement in the 
taste and the quality of the vegetables. 

McCarrison, when in charge of the Deficiency 
Diseases Inquiry in India, found that when wheat 
was grown on soil treated with farm-yard manure, 
its nutritive value was 17 per cent higher than 
when grown on soil treated with complete chemical 
manure. Wheat grown under the latter condition 
contained a smaller amount of vitamin A, which 
is essential in maintaining the resistance of man 
and his domestic animals to infectious diseases. 

McCarrison also found that ‘ if the vitamin B 
value of cattle manure millet be taken as 1, that 
of chemical manure millet is approximately -66’. 

II 

Another item in these plans is the mechanization 
of agriculture. But as Lord ‘Northbourne warns us 
in his Look to the Land (Dent), “mechanization can 
be a terrible snare, as it makes possible the kind 
of soil exploitation which has led to desert making 
on a scale hitherto unparallelled.” 

British farmers who have mechanized their 
agricultural operations have many lessons to teach 
us, and it is up to us to profit by what they 
themselves admit 'to be their mistakes. 

For one thing the machines are too heavy for 
the maintenance of soil health. Lawns deteriorate 
when a motor lawn-mower is used. 

The many-shared plough works too fast. With a 
single-bhare ox or horse-driven plough it took quite 


a number of days to finish a big farm. Flocks of 
birds alert for grubs and worms followed the 
plough. But what took quite a week before is now 
done in a single day, so that birds have no time to 
clean the soil. British farmers therefore complain of 
serious increase in wireworm. 

But the loss in soil cleanliness is only half the 
story. The loss in humus is still more disquieting. 
The horse or the ox never moved over a field 
without enriching the soil. The motor tractor moves 
over the field blit gives nothing. Five lakhs of 
horses have been eliminated from the British army 
and from British towns during the last twenty 
years with the result that a million acres of land 
in Britain get no dung and there is a corresponding 
loss of soil fertility. 

The plant-animal-man cycle has been broken in 
England in a variety of ways, and the consequences 
have been always bad. As Michael Graham points 
out in Soil and Sense (Faber) the British housewife 
limits the size of her family, thus throwing shepherds 
out of work and reducing farmers to bankruptcy. 
The number of sheep is down by one million a year, 
so that although Britain badly needs wheat, there 
are not enough sheep to tread and manure the soil. 

In fact, so-called scientific farming is too 
exhaustive and therefore ultimately destructive all 
over the world, as for instance in Egypt, where 
“the soils have steadily deteriorated 'with the 
introduction of a more efficient technique” (Rape 
of the Earth), 

Mechanized farming in England also called for 
the wholesale destruction of hedges which according 
to E. B. Balfour is responsible for the increase in 
insect pests, for “with the hedge has gone the shelter 
for the small birds who prey on insects.” Fields in 
England were formerly small. There was an 
abundance of hedge-rows and frequent trees which 
did much in the windy climate of Britain to 
“maintain the soil in position and to increase its 
productivity.” But the size of the fields is now 
enlarged in order to accommodate modern farming 
machinery. 

Such being the experience of British farmers, 
may it not be that the failure of the United States 
to supply us with even 500 tractors while she is 
delivering 50,000 tractors to Russia and 20,000 more 
to France is only a blessing in disguise ? 

Two years before A. E. died, the Government 
of the United States invited him to come and see 
what was wrong with agriculture. The apparatus had 
been perfected, but workers were refusing to carry 
on. A. E. found excessive organization had destroyed 
the soul of the thing; machinery so intruded between 
man, soil and beast that man could not bear work 
any longer. 

Let us bear in mind these wise words of 
Lord Northbourne : 

“The very best in farming as in all other crafts 

can only be produced by hand, and less than the 

best will not do.'’ 


V. G. D. 
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GLEANINOS 

FROM CORRESPONDENTS 

The Soya Bean has already been mentioned 
in these columns. A friend from Bareilly writes: 

"*^1 have grovni Soya Beans in my fields in this 
district. As a kharif crop it has proved very 
successful and some friends *^\ho have tasted its 
different preparations like it much. A friend of mine 
has been using Soya Bean milk during all these 
war days of milk scarcity. 

“ In the coming rainy season it can be grown 
widely in all fields where rain water does not 
stand for long. It will be specifically a very suitable 
crop for sowing in any vacant land 'attached to 
bungalows. People in Western U.P. and the Punjab 
cannot take much rice without detriment to their 
health. Bajra and maize do not suit many persons. 
Wheat is scarce. Soya Bean may be a useful sub- 
stitute in some if not many cases.’' 

* ^ 

Shrimati Lilavati Munshi threw out some useful 
suggestions to the Bombay Municipal Corporation 
and the general public when presiding the other 
day over the annual general meeting of the Agri- 
Horticultural Society. 

(a) To convert the Malabar Hill Slopes, with the 
exception of the hanging gardens at the top, from 
the Bombay Garage to Kemp's Corner, into vegetable 
gardens. This space could easily supply vegetables 
to a thousand persons, 

(b) to use all house terraces with the help of 
modem methods for small scale cultivation or vegetables 
like tomatoes and greens, 

(c) to convert by chemical means the City’s 
refuse into manure, 

(d) to encourage in children the healthy pastime 
of cultivating fruit plants, vegetables and cereals, 
both in school and at home, and Aus early instil 
into them a sense of social service. 

She rightly says that a vegetable garden, if laid 
out properly, can be a thing of beauty. The society 
is willing to give expert advice if needed. 

5!c sl£ 

A correspondent welcomes Gandhiji’s suggestion 
of more raw vegetables and occasional complete or 
partml fasts. Simple diet plus yogic exercises will 
make many people lose their superfluous fat and 
improve their digestion. Most of the well-to-do 
man’s maladies are due to wrong diet or overeating, 
hoth of which handicaps can easily be overcome 

by wise restriction in these difficult times. 

* * 

Goat’s milk can be produced very cheaply. In 
several large families there is enough food material 
thrown 1 away daily, like peelings and the coarser 
parts of vegetables etc. to feed at least one :goat. 

In a country like ours where pasture lands 
today are unavailable and a very small percentage 
of farmers is able to keep milch cattle, it is the 
milk goat that must become the poor man’s cow. 

Clean milking and boiling helps to eliminate 
the odour and flavour objected to by some people 
in goat’s milk. 

UruU, 2&-3-’46 . A. K. 


' AFTER NEARLY FOUR YEARS 

It was a joy to return to Sevagram after the 
best part of four years and receive a warm welcome 
froin the family here. Change is the one unchanging 
law of life. Small wonder, then, that I was greeted 
by many new faces and new landmarks. 

Of the old, familiar landmarks Ba’s and Mahadev’s 
cottages are desolate without those loved figures. 
It is difficult to get used to their absence or not to 
be reminded of them daily, for they were more a 
part of Bapu’s life than anyone else. But “why 
should we mourn for the, blest ? ’’ 

My time here has been very full and too short 
for me to take everything in or see all that I would 
like to see more closely and at greater leisure. 

The Mahadev Mandir is a fine structure and a 
worthy memorial to him. It is used for meetings, 
for collective spinning and lectures. The accoustics 
are good and there is room to seat 400 persons. It 
is intended, in its vicinity or in a portion of it, to 
have a permanent museum for Khadi and all its 
implements as well as maps and charts showing 
progress etc. of our constructive work all over India. 

The Khadi Vidyalaya has grown beyond recogni- 
tion and now includes an all-round training course 
for village workers. There is a fine boarding hostel 
for boys. Accommodation can be provided for 80, 
but it is big enough for 100 students. The hostel is 
simple with large dormitories in which each student 
has a wooden bed, a stool, a small mat and a locker. 
All the processes of Khadi are taught and apart 
from improvements made, so far, constant research 
is going on all the time. There are 36 looms, also 
housed in new buildings, all of them pit except four, 
which are“ frame ’’ looms. These latter are removable 
and therefore useful for schools. The equipment for 
the institution is made in the workshop and the 
buildings have all been put up with local material 
and village labour. The all-round village worker is 
trained, in addition to the science of Khadi, in 
sanitation, hygiene, cooking, dietetics, village 
economics, elementary history of India, history of 
the Congress and general knowledge. For Khadi 
training the qualification is VII Vernacular (or full 
primary). For all-round workers the equivalent 
of ■ the matriculation is requisite. There are 60 
students at the moment undergoing training which 
lasts two years. There is room for ten women but 
no girls, alas ! have been so far forthcoming. This is 
a pity,' for women villagp workers are just as much, 
if not really more, needed than men. 

The Talimi Sangh has added a kitchen and dining 
room and a hall to their buildings since I was last 
there. They have taken over the buildings that used 
to belong to the Khadi Vidyalaya and utilize them 
for hostels for their boarders. Co-education exists. 
At the moment there are 60 children from the ages 
of seven upwards out of which number ten are girls. 
More girls would like to come but there is no room 
for them. A plot of land is available for a girls’ 
hostel but owing to the high cost of labour and 
material as httle as possible in the shape of new 
buildings is being undertaken. The children seem 
happy and contented. They come from nei^bouring 
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villages and have improved in every way. Spinning 
continues to be the main craft through which 
education is imparted but in addition, there are 
numerous activities for the children. They have a 
small plot of land, where they grow flowers in beds 
allotted to groups. It was good to see sweet peas, 
hollyhocks, nasturtiums and larkspur making a 
colourful frontage to the building. Now, however, 
\vith the necessity for growing more food I imagine 
this plot of land too will grow carrots and cabbages 
instead of flowers ! Not so joyous to look at but 
definitely joyous if it means so many more vegetables 
for some hungry mouths. 

The kitchen proves an excellent training ground 
for the little ones. They do all the cooking under 
supervision of a member of the staff. They work 
out food values daily, weigh out the ingredients 
themselves and thus get practical lessons in arithmetic. 
The daily menu has been planned on a system of 
vitamins. The following account is educative. It has 
been given to me by the daughter of the Principal 
of the school who is receiving her education with 
the village children. She is eleven years old. 

“Today, 7-1-46, it was our turn for kitchen 
work. We were twelve boys and girls. Two boys 
were suffering from itch, so they were sent for 
work in the garden. We first went in a line to the 
well and washed our faces, hands, feet and nails. 
The captain then asked us to stand in a line in 
front of the kitchen and inspected our hands, our 
nails, our hair and our clothes. He sent back boys 
whose nails were dirty to cut them. He then distri- 
buted our work. One for the cooking of KMchadi, 
one girl for the cooking of vegetables, one to cut 
and prepare raw vegetables, one to arrange for 
clean linen and vessels, one for recording and the 
rest for making dhakris, i. e. Jowari rotis* 

Today's meal consisted of Khickadiy Brinjal 
curry, bhdkris {Jowari rotis], salt, lemons, green 
chillies, water and milk 4 ozs.” 

More milk daily per head is aimed at but has 
not yet been attained. The cost of food per head 
is Rs. 10/- p. m.. 

The children do all the washing up of vessels 
and cleaning of their rooms. They have the care 
of two bullocks with whom they are on the friend- 
liest terms. A ghani (oil press) has recently been 
purchased. I saw a boy of ten, presumably, in 
•charge the day I visited. He was responsible for 
recording how much oil had been pressed in an 
hour and for putting it carefully away in the proper 
tin where it is stored. Physical exercises are 
compulsory in the morning. Games, folk dances 
and gardening provide outdoor relaxation in the 
afternoons. On the food provided it has been noted 
that children put on weight in the wintet months. 

The following gives an account in detail of the 
yarn produced : ' 


Yarn produced during July 1944 to February 
1945 (8 months) Grades I to V, 

Average Weight. Equivalent 


Grades 

attend- 




Ave. 

in sq. 

yds. Wages 


ance 

Hanks 

SIS. 

ch. 

count. 

of cloth Rs. As. Ps. 

I & II 

21 

294J 

15 

H 

9 

90 

32 

1 8 

III 

10 

690i 

28 

12J 

12 

197 

82 

10 8 

IV 

5 

499 

20 

12i 

12 

142 

62 

12 9 

V 

17 

130QJ 

46 

7 

14 

342 

164 

8 6 

-Tbtgl 

53 

2784 

111 


... 

771 Rs.342 

1 7 


53 children spun 2784 hanks of yarn in 8 months which 

can produce 771 sq. yds. of cloth from July 1944 to February 

1945. During the period of July 1945 to February 1946 the 

students themselves wove 443 sq. yds. of cloth in the school. 

It would be well for those who are prejudiced 
against spinning to see the children enjoying this 
portion of their studies. They are able, without 
knowing as it were, to produce enough cloth to 
clothe themselves. When one sees what can be 
achieved in a comparatively short time against 
heavy odds one longs more than ever for a govern- 
ment of the people which would give to this 
life-giving scheme the money and encouragement 
of which it stands in need. Here, as elsewhere, the 
need for teachers who will look upon their task 
as a calling and not a profession, and training 
centres for them in every province, is very urgent. 

There is a pre-basic school in Sevagram village 
itself run by Shantabai Nerulkar. She works for 
adult education also. Nursery schools and adult 
education are very necessary items in our curriculum 
of education. I was unable to see the school in 
action. But in a brief visit to the village I was 
struck by the improvement in cleanliness and a kind 
of aliveness in the inhabitants. 

The training school is one of the main activities 
of the Hindustani Talimi Sangh. There are 
36 students being trained at the moment from various 
provinces, barring Madras, where a training centre 
is already being carried on. The training lasts one 
year. Andhra has sent a strong contingent of 
women which is all to the good. 

The hospital stands out, apart from its great 
utility, by the only colourful building in the 
neighbourhood. Why its walls were coloured 
a deep terra cotta is not known but it is a happy 
accident. Neatness and colour add to the charm of 
life and may not be disregarded when we start 
building model villages. There is no doubt as to the 
need for medical relief in all areas. Sevagram 
Hospital serves all the neighbouring villages in 
addition to Sevagram. The building is simple and 
cleanly kept. 16 in-door patients can be accommodated. 
There is a room for minor operations, a dispensary 
and examination room. For the hundreds of out- 
patients a thatched shamima has been put up in 
the compound. The staff consists of a lady doctor, a 
vaidya, a fully trained dispenser with three helpers 
and three nurses who have been trained here. They 
are all heavily worked, because, in addition to this 
hospital there is an antenatal clinic in Sevagram 
village and two dispensaries in neighbouring villages 
which have to be visited at least twice a week. The 
need for qualified nurses and midwives for village 
service is very great. The surgeon performs the 
operation, the physician prescribes, but the burden 
of constant care and carrying out of orders is the 
nurse’s task, without which no success can attend^ 
the work of doctors. Sevagram medical relief shows 
how much can be done by the right type of worker 
and is worthy of emulation. In all maiden effort, 
such as everything in Sevagram is, workers have to 
make shift and accommodate and adjust themselves 
as best they can. Those who are able to do so are 
true servants who count no cost too great 'for the 
cause they have espoused, I feel that Sevagram is 
not belying the name the asliramites chose for it 
themselves in the early years. 

Sevagram, 15-2- ’46 


A. K, 
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mSPIEINa FOE WOMEN 

It is a far cry from Assam to Kerala and yet 
Uruli village, unknown to anyone except its resi- 
dents until Gandhiji took up his abode there the 
other day, was the meeting place of all the women 
agents so far appointed by the Kasturba Trust 
to organize and supexvize work in the different 
province?. 

We of the towns have no idea of the uphill 
task that lies before village worker?. When Thakkar 
Bapa suggested to Gandhiji that an Agents’ meeting 
would be advisable, Gandhiji welcomed the idea. 
Rears and doubts are natural when one is faced 
with difficulties and these sisters had many things 
to a';k. As Agents they l\a(.l heeri asked why 
Gandhiji who talked ol democracy sliould have 
been party to the appointment of single persons to 
Tun the work of Provinces instead of the originally 
•formed committees ? Tracing his line of thought 
Gandhiji explained how it w^as women’s work and 
bow he had felt he must make women shoulder 
the responsibility of it. In no other organization, 
tiot even in the Congress, had such a tremendous 
xesponsibility been thrown on women. The Agent’s 
post throws all the burden of work on her in her 
area. It is immense hut given industry and intelli- 
gence not only will the woik grow but the Agent 
herself will grow in stature. She is there to serve 
and to give, not to possess. By this giving she will 
become the people’s trusted servant. This is the 
loyal road to democracy. 

Gandhiji gave them a clear answer in respect 
to political work such as volunteering at polling 
booths. They were not there for that purpose. It 
was perfectly possible for them not to be in the 
Congress and yet be of it as he was himself. The 
work before them 'was to make women fit to take 
their place in society. If they succeeded in teaching 
them the correct way of life they taught them all 
they needed. Today they were steeped in the 
Stygian darkness of ignorance and superstition. 
With the removal of that, women would make 
freedom worth while. 

He cited the good example of Kanu Gandhi who 
had said that in his camp soon to be started it 
would be • his aim to teach the students how to 
battle against famine by tilling the ground, 
«cavenging, cooking, bringing their own expenses 
•with them, so that they need not he a liability on 
any one. Women have to work in famine areas 
with this ideal. It is ours to mitigate, not to 
aggravate the burden. 

Asked as to what work he would lay most 
emphasis on so far as women were concerned, 
Gandhiji felt that sanitation and hygiene, owing to 
the lack of knowledge of which our people suffered 
so greatly, should take first place. Then there were 
evil customs which had to go, the useless expendi- * 
ture on jewellery, and he made everyone laugh by 
his graphic description of a much bejewelled woman 
patient with a hgage nose ring, earrings, necklace, 
bracelets and ankleifis complete who had visited 
tiim as a patient that >v«ery morning I It Was)hard 


to know what should come first. “ Really all work in 
its own place is of equal importance.” There is the 
very great necessity of teaching women the care 
and upbringing of children, discipline in their own 
lives in every department including eating. He 
placed maternity almost last in comparison with 
the above-mentioned. But nothing could be achieved 
without friendship with the women. That was the 
first and basic de.sideratnm. 

The pay of workers had caused much discussion. 
For Gandhiji it was the spirit of the worker that 
meant everything. Inasmuch as the labourer was 
worthy of his hire a decent living wage must be 
paid, but it was the work and not the pay that 
should attract. 

Were the wotnea ((» be givcu the wheel as a 
revolutionary weapon as he had said ir was in the 
hands of a Jawaharlal ? The answer was ‘no’. How 
could it be such in the ‘ hands of an ignorant 
■woman ? But if every woman in India span then a 
silent revolution would certainly be created of 
which a Jawaharlal could make full use. Unless 
steam generated was put to proper use the engine 
would not run and the person generating the steam 
might himself be scalded by it even unto death. 

Amongst the members were some staunch 
feminists who are anxious for women alone to run 
the show. To them Gandhiji said that the men 
who were there were serving the memory of one 
who was instinctively a village woman. Long before 
he himself had taken to village life as being the 
ideal life for service, Kasturba had shown her 
preference for it. Her heart was in Phoenix even 
in the far off South Afncan days when he bimsolf 
worked in a town. The men who were honouring 
her memory were only serving until such time as 
women were ready to take their place. “I am the 
only one whom you may find it hard to get rid of 
for I have always counted myself as a woman. I 
believe I know, your sex and your needs better 
than you do yourselves.” 

He said the Kasturba Trust would have even a 
bigger place in national service when freedom was 
ours than it had today. For all would go to the 
winds if women were not properly trained. He 
hoped that every worker in the Trust would have 
a great deal to give to the new government. But 
we have got to generate that strength within us. 
We i^ay pot be frightened of making mistakes. 
Man is bom to njake mistakes but the great tf»ing 
is to see our mistakes apd learn from them. We 
^opld ipagnify opr owp errors so qs tp be deterred 
from filing into t^em again. "Phose who imagip^ 
that they never make mistakes are tp be feared. 
He agreed with one of the memhers when she said 
that it was a great tragedy that the uplift of 
women has to be an item on the constructive 
programme. ” Have we ypt to find ourselves?” 
she asked. “Yes, indeed,” was the reply. “And 
where better can you find yourselves than by being 
true^ to the highest traditions . of Indian women by 
serving your unhappy sisters today? 

On the train to Delhi, 

- 31 - 3.’46 


A. K. 
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them the spirit of soMarity' artd ^rt^ness to che utter 
exclusion of all communal , or-, parochial sentiment. 
It is .an^ exEypple which _weu .should alhemulate. , If 
t^y diOr tins .'.under .the glamour and romance, of. 
fighting, it was not .much„ It must per-sist .in . peace.. 
It-iiia-higher-and more.. difficult. wratk^ .We have 
^ dii^periorming, our duty .andwithout Jailing, JFor 
that, .we shgil-fjieed.taxidtivate! the, attributes cd^SL 
5tte?prai?jd.a3.,set..fQrth;in t|ie.Gita, 

“ Far more potent than the strength of the sword 
is., thp -Strength, of Satyagraha^ .1 ..said- iSOdto- the 
I,N,»A,.men _and ^hey.were h^ppy^to telljcne. as, I 
■was_tQ4i,eari that .they<had.realized this, and would 
l^etaaftet .strive to serve India. as.. true., soldiers. .of 

n’ 9 n--yiblence under iithe .Congress. flag.” 

JMew .jpelhi, .a-4-,’d6 . . j .x . . Eyarelal 

V-ANASPATP-ANJt)^’:GHBE- - • 

"'^“Sat'dar Sit ’DatarrSingfi Has' been" putting up a' 
^6t oil *’ Behalf ’’of "the ' cow " ih . Kdia'. Tlie^ 'cow 
includes tfie huff aid. In tLat case DbtE‘cah‘Iivc.''If 
tEie Biiflalb "mclud^ the cow" then* Both’' ’die.’ I'Be^ 
cow is the mother "^of prosperity.’’ To" understand 
how this is so, the reader should see Shri Satish 
Chandra Das Gupta’s two instructive yotiimes.’* 
Here I want to confine inyaelf to ^ee wHcKls ih 
dangeh of bcing'swar^ed^by l^andspatt, "is the so- 
called vegetable ghee is <^1148. .In 'reality ghee is 
piire'aniMil-"h5Kyduct. '■ ©nfe thodghtlfessly uses ’the 
cihressioh ve^etablb’ghee'bt is- a. 

contradiction" "in terms;* •-'Sardar-DataVt tSfegfa* has* 
sfedWh-r'in' "k considered 'hole " ihatr'- the •sde'-oF 
Ilfanaspad'’ has^ risen* ■from’'.26,’000"tOMS"in -1937' ttt 
3!37,'066 feats' in' 194^" hi e, it -has-increased more thatf 
40O’;der eentr’-duxihg ^hvc'd years. Pan passk the 
ghee ihdustry-hakdcclhlBd:' Those" whO" would stnd^ 
the whole note should procure a cop;^ from-Sardar 
Dataf -Siiigh tnrthe‘-'’Gbscvd Sangh"'in Wirdhd. I 
CDTiHeiK®" below die'Sardar*ir doiidasions 1 
r** 1: -Pimdspati as* an article "Of diet" is pnor 

-''‘^’slib3titate4or ^hee. If net only lacki'ahWi'pfion' by 
hie-’^aif-sy^eiit^lAtt ha4 wi-ritaAiIh-^(Stentyr ' ' 
'!•"* ^“' 2 . Dtfe^to“1fe’ simfliriiy wiih •‘ghee'- ift 
l *::aadilay6‘af‘, ftfdst?df^ il-beit^’Wa-^’ahkduit^iit 
i^seS'6ff"as f enhiiib" ghe'e and is thei-rfofe'-¥ 
great*' mthade" to ■ghee. ■ *■ ■* ■ 

‘-rr-.r.-i :g;--]5u{f t(5 ^feSt ‘ploKf in tliis' hidultry, 

' it* hhs; dgvdoped "ft-Ota* 261 tilbis^d'ltbhs'’ per-- aBbUM 
'■"In tfedUSand Ttofii in' "1^43 add* therfe 

are proposals afoortb at; least iibiible'diis'prodlfctiOM' 
;-"te the 'hear "futare;; - r-'’ 

4.* The indtiSft^y iSttndia’S gfekf^t C<atAfee 
' " - iiidtgff^ ’ifiMvlng pfodactioh '6f ■h3,0‘<5<5iobd 'mkokas 
of ghee’-per ahfiuffi-*alt "‘kmif -OT one "hundred 

"t^dirdifis of "tapeear r— '* » *— 7 

The'*'d'esTtrucfiohsf'''me-ghe«'.tadas'tiy 'Will 
■*"1161 ad^rsely* ;t&e''Welfirf'fe 'of thfe- Oilti- 

"'^*va£bfsj buf'it'vriH.' have a'^^er^ deleterious hf{e<S."OH 
•’*'the cattle md£ishy‘iip0ii"whi6h‘ thfe-^ro^erity offlie 
-'^■M^0i)e natioilr*cK3:ecdy--depefPdsr ' ^ — x 


'ill *. » — . 


* The Cow in India' vol. 1. Rs. 10/-1 voL II. Rs.'^M Btitfi- 
together Rs. 16/-. Postage Rs. 1-9-0. Can be HWfeom the 
office of this paper, or Khadi FratiabthaUt Sodepur, CUcutta. 


•! In order to overcome the difficulties explained^ 
above, the following remedial p^ueps are suggested:; 

1. If due to some rdaSbna 'the Govemmenti 
. c:pinpt actually ban the manufacture altogether off. 

Vhnaspati, it must at least be brought under strict^ 
! control immediately, I 

2, All manufacturers^ and wholesale and retail 

dealers of VUHa^aii ^ hk licensed. Such 

persons should’ not Be permifted.’^fo trade in or stock 

- ghee., oa.thein.. premises, .j-. ,u t* 

. ' -.3** It should, he made- compulsory, tor colour .all 

' - Vanaspatir: :at .th.e.. source . o£ its. -inaimf acture .da India 
,.-aiicLto colour alj: -suph. imported- product dmmediatdy 
• - on ita^landing at^ati.Ipdian- ..port. .l^anufactareris - mi^t • 
mix ten per cent, of til oil with Vanaspati^Hhi^ 
advantage^ of this jypuidj^be thac if. gur^^ 
_j,^adulteiatfd^y TO& VaT^a^aii 

the^ dcteclion will become extrejii^y^siinple, ,^Th^ 
.ju es^rice of can be most ^ if easily detect^, ^ bjf. 

^ , weJl-kipjgTi^ chemical reactions^ ^ ^ ^ ; 

j.f ..I1 -pi .^ssencep^ to g^ye, 

j Pmcfspati a gOTi^lgnce of^gjiee^^ould be 

_ tion jDf ^ they 

required,^ under jn^ketigg lawjj. to^di^play a sign tp^ 
that^ effe^, 7^,. P^ppepce cf^ Vanaspati on die 
^jjremises^, not displ^ing Jhe ^ign should J^e piade 
an offence under law* This will eradicate the^evil 

^ Ml ..A Ik .tj Ml 

of Halwais and confectiona's using I^an^oft for 
'■'Uielr'pfeparatibhs 'and ''passing 'them' off as "made 

— .. “ . •* ... ..i M. .... . . .] 

from genume ghee. ■ { , , 

-■■* '6."'Fa^^«h"s!iould*npt’T)e'yBowe(i^to "go*’m 
telharhet under nani^'such as'-YegetlSIe’ ghe'e'*' 

■ "dr ‘"‘Fano^paff ■-■giiee"’ or ' ai^ other ’riathe \^Rich' is 


" '"apt' to "deceive the cWfbmers‘'as* tb’its fdiki orij^ 
of composition. 

" 7 . Vdnasj^ati "iKoiOa^nor h^' allbwei!‘’''te 
marketedln paAa^es of me same pittern'’'asiiiSd'fof 
packing ghee“ma‘ afi packag^ conta^ng '"PajuwjSa^t" 
’^"^ufa b'e^disfecay lahSled.''j^ " 

I^ is cibar 'ttat the mirotief anses j^rincipally'feibm- 
tlife gt^ed of the very persons^ wbrs^p the cow.' 
PanbipSius yholly superfluous^ Oiis may^he^ fefeicfl, 
of injurious property, but they hohbt tieeh to be’ 
soii^i4®,^ ^ ^ey be iha^ " to" IfJok J like" 

ghee. Ah ^hijnest^ mmufacturef^ will 'PoV stoop^to 
(jpuntehEeits, The market is flooded with" them! 
Counterfeit coins are'heayily puhl§haHe. ' \^^y not 
counterfeit ghee, since the genuine article is Auch 
Atifd'' pdcfediohs thkn cDfhk"?" IBuT the Sdvef ei^ rfemfedy 
Ifds Hn^ aU'roafid'hb'iigsty^ aAdag* ttealfeis wbd ifi’ 
a' 'hiftf^ hif b"«:bA^* fich''6mi-'Sf':’'thb tSDSt tsf ttil 
h&atth- of thS'* nation." * - - -n, 

l^eV Delhi: -8.^1’’46 ^ < 
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TO AGENTS ’ 

Permissidn-for issuing- sixteen- paggs^ of .the, -three 
Harijdn -Weeklies osf spedkA-oeeasibns -Ms ybfeeii) 
granfcedc In- view of this (we -have -decided, to- -pricA'- 

copics-^-of •the--.i<5i?eofcKes rwith—lS — of mewd epagetf^; 
it'^nnas- three: Agents will -please feAe adte -pf-thiS': 
and add necessary amount to their deposit, -• - 

■»i .LQ .i^NAGSR; 
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LET US PRAY 

M. K. Gandhi) 

There is little doubt that India is about to reach 
her cherished goal of political independence. Let 
the entrance be prayerful. Prayer is not an old 
woman’s idle amusement. Properly understood and 
applied, it is the most potent instrument of 
action. 

Let us then pray and find out what we have 
meant by non-violence and how we shall retain the 
freedom gained by its use. If our non-violence is 
' of the weak, it follows that we shall never be able, 
by such non-violence, to retain freedom. But it 
follows also that we shall not, for some length of 
time at any rate, be able to defend ourselves by 
force of arms if only because we have neither them 
nor the knowledge of their use. We have not even 
.the requisite' discipline. The result is that we shall 
have to rely upon another nation's help, not as 
equals but as pupils upon their teachers, if the 
word ‘inferiors’ jars upon our ears. 

Hence there is nothing but non-violence to fall 
back upon for retaining our freedom even. as we 
had to do for gaining it. This means exercise of 
non-violence against all those who call themselves 
our opponents. This should not mean much for a 
ma,n who ' has used himself to non-violence for 
nearly three decades. It is summed up in " die 
for your honour and freedom ” instead of “ kill 
if necessary and be killed in the act”. What 
does a breve soldier do ? He kills only if necessary 
and risks his life in the act. Non-violence demands 
greater courage and sacrifice. Why should it 
be comparatively easy for a man to risk death 
in the act of killing and almost superhuman 
for him to do so in the act of sparing life ? It seems 
to be gross self-deception to think that we can 
risk death if we learn and practise the art of killing 
but canndt do so otherwise. But for the hypnotism 
induced by the repetition of an untruth we .'hould 
not grossly deceive ourselves. 

But the critic or the scoffer will ask, why bring 
in prayer if the matter is so simple as you put it. 
The answer is that prayer is the first and the last 
lesson in learning the noble and brave art of 
sacrificing self in the various walks of life culmi- 
nating in the defence of one’s nation’s liberty aCnd 
honour. 

Undoubtedly prayer requires a living faith in 
God. Successful Satyagraha is inconceivable without 
that faith. God may be called by any other name 
so long as it connotes the living Law of Life — in 
other wordsi the Law and the Law-giver rolled 
into onq. 

Nev? Pelbi, 6-4- ’46 


QUESTION BOX 

iBy M. K. Gandhi) / 

Q. God is a creation of man’s imaginations It 
is not God who has created man but man who 
has created God. Is this not true ? i 

A. I have taken this from a correspondent’s 
letter. There is a semblance of truth in what he 
says. The writer has, however unwittingly, created 
the illusion by a play upon the two words “creation” 
and “God”. 

God Himself is both the Law and the Law-giver. 
The question of anyone creating Him, therefore, 
docs not arise, least of all by an insignificant 
creature such as man. Man can build a dam, 
but he cannot create a river. He can manufacture 
a chair, but it is beyond him to make the wood. He 
can, however, picture God in his mind in many 
ways. But how can man who is unable to create 
evert a river or wood create God ? That God has 
created man is, therefore, the pure truth. The 
contrary is an illusion. However, anyone may, if 
he likes, say that God is neither the doer nor the 
cause. Either is pre dicable of Him. 

New Delhi, 

4-4-’46 

( From Harijanbandhu ) 

KASTURBA LEPROSY WORK 

iBy M. K, Gandhi) 

This work has been going on under Prof. T- N. 
Jagdisan’s supervision since 19th May 1945. He 
has produced a short summary of the work done 
from day to day. Dr. T. S. S. Rajan is the chairman 
of the committee specially formed for this work. 
Dr. V. P. Ramaswami has specially trained himself 
for the work under Dr. R. G. Cochrane; He is 
doing out-patient work as well as conducting 
surveys of villages. 

The first survey in Kandachipuram schools of 
655 children revealed that apart from leprosy there 
was a high incidence of scabies and guinea worm. 
Over 100 children have to be followed up and 30- 
40 treated for leprosy. In Madavilagam village 18 
definite cases of leprosy have been discovered out 
of 593 inhabitants. Four of these are infective and 
fourteen neural. Infection is spread by indiscri- 
minate contact of infective cases with children. 

In Adukkam village 15 cases have been found 
out of a population of 323. Five of these are infective. 
Two other places have 29 and 15 definite cases 
respectively of which 9 are lepromatons. 

Dr. Ramaswami has also surveyed five more 
villages and has so far detected 300 cases out of 
which 157 only, being women or children under 
seven years, can Benefit from the Trust. 

Prof. T. N. Jagdisan’s summary points out that 
poor men patients though in need of attention 
cannot get the benefit of the funds. This defect 
cannot be removed by any departure from the 
terms of the Trust, but the professor can easily 
raise a small fund locally and bxing them within the 
scope of his. work, 

New Delhi, 

H-’46 • ■ 
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SELF-SUFFICIENCY VERSUS 
COMMERCIAL KHADI 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

We are ourselves responsible for the creation 
of this problem. We did not know the science of 
Khadi. We do not know it fully even now. There- 
fore, like children, we stumble again and again and 
thereby learn to walk. In order that we may not 
fall so as never to rise again we made use of a 
go-cart and arc still using it. Having realized this 
the A. I. S. A. has to make a tremendous effort to 
'indicate its cs^istence or else be wiped out. By 
A. I, S. A. is meant all its workers and includes 
even the spinners. It must be borne in mind that 
to make the spinners 'self-reliant and through their 
activity to achieve India’s freedom is and ought to 
be the Association’s goal. That we may not reach 
that goal should net cause undue worry. It is enough 
tor us to know that it is the correct goal and 
having started the activity we have to correct our 
mistakes and go forward. That is the essence of 
the scientific method. No science has dropped from 
the skies in a perfect form. All sciences develop 
and are built up through experience. Perfection is 
not an attribute of science. Absolute perfection is 
not possible either for man or for the science that 
he creates. For example, astronomy is continually 
progressing. Many mistakes have been made and 
corrected. The process still continues. The same 
may be said of the science of Khadi. 

If this is intelligently understood and fearlessly 
acted upon, replies to the questions presented from 
time to time become easy. The spinner must have full 
knowledge of all the processes from the beginning 
to the end, right up to weaving. In this lies the 
way to Swaraj. Up till now, knowingly or unknow- 
ingly, we have been producing Khadi solely for 
purposes of commerce. But this too has always 
.been linked with the ideal of Swaraj. Had it not 
been so, even cothmercial. Khadi would have failed 
and most probably .Khadi- for Swaraj would have 
remained a mere dream: 

Commercial Khadi has been and still is our go- 
cart, so to speak. To the spinner to have her 
cotton carded by others -has been and still is an 
additional prop. Only as we progressively give up 
these props will vJ-c bring into being Khadi for 
Swaraj. Those branches where commercial Khadi is 
being produced a^ carding carried on as an 
independent activity should, if possible, be closed 
down. Life is, however, made up of compromises. 
Therefore, let it be said that the pro^s should be 
given up as quickly as possible. Those who have 
faith and knowledge Will be the first to do so. 
Where sincere and earnest e^orts are made, the 
question of competition should not arise. 

One aspect of the present situation needs 
attention. Those who spin for their livelihood will 
willingly learn the new processes because thereby 
their earning capacity vdll increase. Today this 
feprion is because other and easier 


sources of income are open to them. For them it 
is not a moral question. They take what is easiest 
as, for example, collection of leaves for making 
hidis. It is our duty to impart true knowledge to 
them and help them up the steep road to Swaraj 
and make them healthy and hardy in the process 
of climbing. If we cannot do this we shall deservedly 
lose our existence. Therefore, we can only have 
dealings with the man or woman who spins with 
understanding. 

Another thing that has to be remembered is 
that spinning is now one of the recognized ayocations 
and will, therefore, continue. So we need not worry 
about the production of commercial Khadi. Whatever 
difficulties may arise from the above have to 
be overcome by the workers. To ask whether this 
or that comes within this framework is a sign of 
mental laziness and ignorance. He who cannot draw 
deductions cannot be said to know geometry. The 
same is true of all sciences. 

New Delhi, 3-4-’45 
( From Harijanbandhu ) 

WHAT IS THE LAW? 

(By M. K. Gandhi) 

’ Confused ’ writes : 

" I grant that Italy, Germany and Japan have 
lost their power, but is the loss due to their faith 
in violence, as you would say, or is it due to their 
exhaustion brought about by fortunes of war ? Will 
you hold that Britain, Russia and .America have been 
successful because of their non-violence?” 

Thus argues a correspondent whom I have 
paraphrased without diminishing the force of his 
argument. The questioner has failed to perceive 
that in the writing quoted by him, I have said 
nothing about the so-called victorious Powers. 
But I have said elsewhere that their victory is an 
empty boast if they do not learn the lesson while 
there is time and do not shape their life in accordance 
with the law of non-violence. I believq wholly in 
the truth that “those who take the sword will 
perish by the sword”. There is no doubt that the 
victors employed the same means as the vanquished. 
There was “only a question of degree. The •victorious 
parties already seem to be on the vcfge of 
quarrelling among themselves. If another war has not 
already begun, it is because no one is ready to 
enter upon it. After all men are not machines. 
•They cannot be continually fighting without being 
reduced to the state of beasts. One has to hope, 
for the sake of humanity, that they will do some 
hard thinking and discover the truth that the 
common man of whom’ the world is composed gain^ 
nothing by cutting his fellowman’s throat ani that 
the fruits of peace are infinitely superior to those 
of war. Ingenuity employed in devising methods of 
destometion lowers, whereas when employed in 
devising ways of building it befits' mankind. 

New Delhi, 5-4-’46 - 
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- • ^ -j&ANDHm. O-N ^NEW- ^©lEIT « 

- ■ ■ • ■ {^By Braihfordy '- 

; - 'Wiien last I' was ia- Pooba, Gandiri was -a 
prisoner and -I was -not allowed to meet- biitt. Thte. 
the ■t’bwn; gloomy - end bngry,~was invol-ved -in-’a 
genetai striker Today k-is - eclebrating- the spring 
catnival-in’a tnood of-gmeiy,.^ ,,-.. 1 -;;. -- 

.- Gandhi in. his. turn- -was. happy when- 1 methkn, 
is* -Mr.- Attlee’s speech in -the -Indian* debate-had 
just opened the road to independence. He- -looked 
and very much less than , his age. _ He tajked 
easily without a trace of tension. 'His manner was 
never solemn and often 'He relaxed" in a humorous 
chuckle. In a way Bard”td'defu3c;’'6ne“'felt that this 
manias speaking "for 'India.' Though" his moral st'atiire 
l^s'h'fah high'ctbov'e the average'man."he interprets 
■ whatrii^- tT^icgd and fenduring in this aationV outlook. 
•He wamed' me,- none the -:kss,— that he- -would be 
speaking^ -only -for- himself- and. not -for theCongresa 
. .t'OuE . talk.tpok.ils startirom Jthe Prime Minister !s 
recognition of India’s right. tO- choose, independence. 
This, Gandhi welcomed, and not only thjis. but the 
whole tone of the speech. “But I can’t forget,” 
he went on, “ that the story of Britain’s connection 
with India -tragedst pf unfulfilled promises and 
disappointed hopes. We must keep an open mind. 
A seeker of truthT will never' begin by discounting 
his opponent’s statement as unworthy- of- trust. So 
I ain hp|)CifuJ, _and _ indeed, j^o responsible Indian 
feels otijerwise. This .time I believe that the British 
mean businVss. But 'tiie offer has come suddenly. 
Will India be jerked "into' mde'pehdence'?’! feel to- 
-day like a ■‘ passenger who ■Bas"bceri hoisted' in a 
baSlcel'-fibsir "oTi td'a 'ship's da'dk, iri’a' %tofmy sea 
and has notyetTound his feet.' There sh'otdd- have 
bean; some-psychological ^.preparation,, but even, now 
it-iis uot-toodate.. Xhejtide.,.of hitteiness.hadrrisen 
h^h~and thattiamot « good .for, tb? soul. .Tba-lgst 
Pwo months should, have be^ filled .with. generous 
gestntes. -This -is. , a milestone not only, in ..India’s 
history, and. Britain^’ but .in. tiie x. history iih the 
wfeplp .'W.Qrid.’l^-, 

„ ..(ijSP.dbiX,, B??aning .„was .cle^ij .,The_ British 
G.O''?CTJWPn.t, hf.d, d,one_ tiiM. .right, thing, .but, Jn, its 
a p T ^jp y pf doping, .it,, he jnissed t^e big .tough.. Whep. 
I. -for concrete, illu|tratipns,. be ghose 
two, .Tb?, jdf ®^§o..of_ .tbe_polrtica.l j^rispngts bad.been 
gr/»final and . was stiU .Incomplete.. “ There was.ng 
^ngei.fo fp§r. If. independence .is wm^g, would 
theW-tPSh. bays.ppposed , 4 ?., A, complete, .apinesty 
W.oulfi -Mvp captiured . .the . peoplg’s . imagination. 
\^§!P.yau arg about .to tr4nsfe.r power, y.ou .shp.uld 
do ;it,boldly..” - ’ ' , 

'He' wenf bn td ''speak 'of ' the" salt ' fax. “'Ks 
ab51i|ion would "be a 'gesfurc'tKc''pobfesf ‘ peasant 
could undcrkandy^lt* would" ■“r&eah even * more to 
Kim .than independence" 'Itself.'' ^'alt' in' ’‘tlus"climafe 
i's^'a'; necessity' of ‘'life/ like '"air and' wafer." He 


rtee(J,s ‘if for himself,; Kis catfle, "and' His' landi' Tliis 
inbnop6&^ wilT 'go' the instant' we 'get indepehd'endc.' 
Then wby'nbt abofisli if'^tbSayT By 'such" acis the 
Government ' could have '"created' a fechng'"am6n'i 
the masses ftTaf" "the' new' era has alreadji dawned 
; Reproduced from the | Hindu', J^adtW 




iNDTfPENDENefi ' ¥. "ijoM]5n'ON''S'iCiSL'i'U^, 

So much foif:Jthe prfepateitibn for; independence. 
I now reminded Gandhi that.piany Englishmen 
find it hard to understand why Indians prefer 
ilidepferidenbe t'o 'D'bmihion Sfcaf'usPHis" Mswer was 
Sfaftlih'gr ■“ There "was "a time when 'I''use3' lo’^eSr 
by ’Eiiomiriioa "Status and ac'tually '"preferred if^d 
ilfdep'eftclente." Th'dt' wa's my 'attitude durlhg'tbe fifisf 
World War; I "eVen “used. In willing to riord CKe'Ms^^ 
foM, the Vie'efoy of ffieise days ah exp'ressfori 'tfiat 
hak often b'een'rTuoted a'gafn?f'me'.T wa&ted to'CToke 
itf thSliidiaiT Breast' the 'sa'rhe" loyalty 'to “^e British 
C^ow'ii that ’there tsin lhe'breasit' 'of ’ "ah EngllsKm'a’h. 
It 'Wa‘S‘an''Ehglis‘h‘''footballef'whb"'c6riverie(f^mc to 
indfepfettdence. With a -laugh," Gandhi "explained that 
he " Wag ‘ referring "cd T Ahdife'wl’,' "'wfid *ba4'beeil 

a'notable 'afhtete' Sf C^bfidge,.'a§'"well "as 'a'ddri.' 
Gandhi “added": “Andrews 'made me-imdefs"’tarid"the 
significaiich ofYhe'fCing-iEmp'efdr’s titTel Ttie^ 'Btifieft 
King is" King 'alS'cT in the" 'Dominions," But He is’ the 
EtflperOr' of India." India alone '"makes’^ the ' Etiipith: 
The' DomhiiOh's ate' peopled' by 'your'- cousins'." • But 
we - Indians; with "out'differeni: ciiltu'fe' and tFhditico^; 
can; neVeiT'beltfflg tB-' the " British" familyr* We 'm'ay' 
belong" t6 a’wOrid-widc "family "of riari'6ris,'‘ But' fiirst' 
we Tirasc ‘cease tb•be'urider-'dogs;■S■o*,"^■’:^f idyself 
tO-'"Wift ilfdepfeiid^ce." "Yottlaiay^ o'bjebf that- by 's'O 
dbingT -am throwing' away ''tbfc'’ 'pfoCe'c'tion ' 'of the 
British-' army 'and navy. -'rnHi'a "would not nee'dthcffl, 
if' she wete t¥uly nori-vlblent." ' "H; "in' Me glb'w ' “Of 
freedom, she cOhld live Up 'tb "that " ctsed' rio'pfowef 
on -earth would: ever,- cast- an-evil'eye -upoiiv xher. 
That would- be- India’sii- CEbwningxf -glory -and*. her,, 
contrihution.to-the-worid’s.progress .. ^ 

It, only -Englishmen- could foUow this -argument 
oft mine, the-y would- make their -o£fec oft- -indepeh-x 
dencetin a .difterent -tone ; altogether.; JToday;- th^y 
insist-, that Bbnnmon&atusis the, best gift they dan- 
possibly bestow: atiU, if-Indians - do- choose indepjen-, 
dence; th^ shall have- it.. - No., ,-/ that is 'the- wrongs 
attitude. -I-xshbuld hke -j to - -hear -Englishmen -saying:; 
‘-For the - world’s sake. -and .for ,out?i--as -well ;-as- 
your own, you shall have— -independence- -today., 

even as we jiave it. ’ ” ^ ...j 

. .. . Allian,ge wnrH 

. . With-.sonie sen^. cd m.gpngruifx, . t.fqr, l,was 
descending, .to; .a. l 9 wef level,. I ntow. as^ed,(5an^£tp , 
fa,ce the..ah^i®fias 'pf.'h4 Jplnglish, hgjteners . fuad ; tc^;. 
them . whether. Indian .iitdependp.nce .wouJd’piakc foP, 
Britain’s., security _ and. jthe world.’s. answered ttmt) 
the British need, .never fggr.an 'ip.dependcnt . Ihdiar. 
H.tbgy .leave, Igdia.^ as .willing, friend's, .she,.' pi ‘h'et 
tujiv .will; always ..rcqiain .friendly.. But Britain,..! told, 
him,j ipight hope," for .^sp.me, assutajjiqe of friendshi|».;^ 
■Would ^ in^pepdent India be' willing fO, enter, 

in$o an ullianpe with, .Britain j. ; , 

Gan^i’s answ.er caipcjitpmptfe;: “Supposing fndi? 
said no, would you make the recognition of India’s 
independence contingent upon her ehfe’tiiig info 'an ' 
alhance with Britain I "If "'ydu "did 'tha'k* if "ivoiildt’’ 
inimediatdy I'dwcr "tKi'vSTtfe '6f’“y6uf offer aiid'irbiB^ 

it of alKgrace,Th'e'pfop& 4ttiM<fe'’iS’'ttfm‘e"et IniKa’s’^ 
cta^d ak-g Jrtatte'r of righi, Vv^n 'if'she V'aKfgd' 
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aANDHUrS IDEAL OF A PRIVATE 
SECRETARY 

( ConUnued from No. 1 ) 

II 

The late Shri'Mahadev Desai was the beau ideal 
of a secretary of Gandhiji’s conception. Gandhiji once 
described him as son, secretary and lover rolled 
into one. On another occasion he described the 
latter’s relationship with him as that of a ‘Hindu 
wife’ — mutually complementary and indissoluble; it 
was a “ marriage of true souls ”. It would not be 
therefore out of place to give here an epitome of 
his career with Gandhiji. 

After his university career and a varied experience, 
first as a clerk in the Oriental Translator’s Office 
during which he was much in request as a friend in 
need not only by his colleagues But his superiors 
also, then as a lawyer and as an Inspector of Co- 
operative Societies, followed by a short spell of private 
secretaryship to a well-known Bombay -Home-Rule 
Leaguer. He came to Gandhiji in 1917 Kochrab 
Ashram and immediately realized that he had found 
the master. His first experience here was as a 
copyist and amanuensis. He not only won Gandhiji’s 
admiration by producing faultless copies in his elegant, 
print-like hand at an incredible speed but brought 
to bear his intelligence and critical faculty on 
his work, suggesting alterations and improvements in 
the original wherever necessary. When, some time 
later, he held back from publication, on his own initia- 
tive, an article that Gandhiji had sent, as it seemed to 
contain a statement or an argument of doubtful 
character, Gandhiji on his part felt that he had 
found his ideal secretary. 

In those early days, before the Mahatmic 
handicap forced upon Gandhiji the irony of travel- 
ling in third-class reserved bogies, he used to travel 
often in the ordinary third-class all by himself. 
After Shri Desai joined him he accompanied him on 
these journeys and acted as his (Gandhiji’s) hammal. 
He looked after Gandhiji’s travelling kit, made his 
.bed, cooked his food, washed his thick, heavy Khadi 
clothes and cleaned his commode, besides rendering 
secretarial assistance. After the successful Champaran 
Satyagraha campaign, he settled down with Gandhiji 
in Motihari, where with his wife and other co-workers 
he taught the three R’s to the village children. It was 
also during this period that he had his real schooling 
in those values and norms that have come to be 
associated with Gandhiji’s name, e. g. simplicity 
coupled with elegance, meticulous r^g^td for neat* 
ness and cleanliness, capacity for concentration in 
the ipidst of turmoil and chaos, preference for 
manual skill over mechanical perfection and a pas- 
sionate love of the mother tongue. “He would 
insist on my writing the most important dispatches 
on the crudest hand-made paper and that too with a 
reed pen ! he once told me. “ He was proud of 
my hand-writing, said, it was good enough for any 
Viceroy, no matter how ahd on what paper I 
wrote. 'Sometimes, he even snatched away the steel 
pen from my hand and- flung it out of the railway 
carriage window.’’ In the use of Gujarati the disciple 


soon learnt to excel the master and in later years 
often claimed for himself the role of Gandhiji’s 
instructor in Gujarati, a claim which Gandhiji has 
since often admitted. 

Right through the War Conference days (1916) 
and the Anti-Rowlatt Act Agitation, he followed 
Gandhiji like a shadow, quietly watching, ass imila t ing , 
rehearsing. Then came the Khilafat and non- 
cooperation movements and Gandhiji was sucked 
into the vortex of the unprecedented storm tbat 
overswept the country. That gave Shri Desai his 
chance; he found himself. He began writing his 
compendious Boswellian diaries which continued 
without a break till practically his last day. The last 
entry. I think, is dated August 14, 1942. On the 
morning of the 15th he was no more. Wisdom war. 
gleaned and garnered in these tomes straight from 
the master’s lips. So great was his passion for recor- 
ding that lacking paper, I have actually seen him 
taking down jottings of important talks on the 
margin of newspapers, backs of currency notes, 
sometimes even on thumb and finger nails, to be 
transferred to the regular note book at the first 
opportunity. He constituted himself into a living 
encyclopaedia of Gandhiji’s thoughts and ideas and 
a final court of appeal where the authenticity of a 
particular act or utterance ascribed to Gandhiji could 
be checked and verified. No one dared to misquote or 
misrepresent Gandhiji during Shri Desai’s lifetime 
without the Nasmyth hammer of the latter descend- 
ing upon him with all the weight of the evidence 
of his contemporary notes. 

It would be difficult to enumerate all the varied 
assignments, some of them of a highly confidential 
and even unbelievable nature (alas ! they cannot be 
divulged), which he fulfilled for Gandhiji with 
a D’Artagnanlike unfailing fidelity and success. 
Throughout his career I do not remember a single occa- 
sion when he failed Gandhiji in an emergency or left 
him in the lurch. As co-editor with the late George 
Joseph of the ‘ Independent ’ of Allahabad and later, 
on the latter’s arrest, as the sole editor of that 
daily, he won warm encomiums from the fastidious 
and exacting late Pandit Motilal Nehru by his 
personal charm and highly specialized knowledge of 
Gandhiji and his non-cooperation technique, no less 
than by his trenchant and versatile pen. WTien 
security was demanded of that paper he closed it 
and under Gandhiji's instructions brought it out in 
manuscript form. Some of his colleagues on the staff, 
new to Gandhiji’s ways, could not appreciate the 
new venture and felt it to ' be a bit infra dig to 
cooperate in it. I happened to be there at that time, 
having been sent by Gandhiji to “ keep the flag 
fl 3 dng’’ in the event of Shri Desai’s arrest which 
was considered imminent. Nothing daunted by the 
non-cooperation of his colleagues, Shri Desai told', 
them that he had not served apprenticeship under 
Gandhiji in vain and would bring out the paper 
unassisted, if it came to that; andj brought out it 
was, that very evening, the first copy being all in 
Shri Desai’s bwn beautiful hand. I think it fetched 
a fancy price of Rs. 250/-. 
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After the Bardoli Satyagraha of 1928 he was sent 
by Gandhiji to assist Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel in 
the collection and marshalling of evidence before 
the Broomfield Inquiry Committee. Such was the 
impression he created by his ability and integrity 
that before the end of the inquiry both Judge 
Broomfield and Sir Reginald Maxwell claimed him 
as a ’friend’. That each expressed his ‘friendship’ 
in his own typical way, the .one by writing him 
“love letters", the other by issuing orders for his 
rigorous isolation, almost amounting to solitary 
Gonfinement in Belgaum prison, is a different story. 

By nature Shri Desai was rather of the contem- 
plative and scholarly type. Action was not his forte. 
Taking orders, rather than issuing them was his 
rhii>f delight. “ I am more accustomed to stand 
behind a chair than in front of one ", he once 
wittily remarked when called by the chairman to 
come alongside of him and address a public meeting. 
But when occasion demanded it he plunged into 
the fray with the same wholeheartedness and sense 
of devotion as characterized him in other fields. 
A typical illustration of this was afforded in 1930 
at the time of the Dandi March, when in the 
absence of the Sardar, he set the whole of Gujarat 
from one end fo the other ablaze with Satyagraha. 

As he progressed from apprenticeship to maturity, 
he showed more and more initiative and capacity for 
handling important missions all by himself. But to 
the last he remained like Arjuna, with all his 
marvellous bowmanship, essentially a virtuoso, a 
faithful instrument in the hand of the master, the 
inspirer. 

At the time of the Rajkot fast he was at New 
Delhi undergoing treatment for an illness from 
which he really never recovered. But as soon as 
he got the news, he left his sick bed without a 
moment’s thought and set to work contacting the 
highest officials, including Lord Linlithgow. It ' was 
his faithful and able 'presentation of Gandhiji’s 
viewpoint before those concerned that contributed 
not a little to the settlement in favour of Gandhiji 
and the Sardar. After the Gwyer Award, he 
accompanied Gandhiji to Rajkot, where even Darbar 
Veerawalla found it impossible to resist him after 
the glowing account he had of him from the cynical, 
hard-boiled Sir Bertrand Glancy, whom Shri Desai 
had met at New Delhi as the head of the Political 
Department of the Government of India. 

During the individual Satyagraha of 1940, he 
denied himself the luxury of jail-going as he did 
not want to leave Gandhiji short-handed. But soldier- 
like he set out later to collect the 5 lakhs fund 
for the Gujarat Flood Relief wprk in the absence 
of the Sardar and completed it by working even 
when he was laid on his back with double 
'pneumonia. Again, he set out to organize peace 
brigades in Ahmedabad at, the time of the Hindu- 
Muslim riots, leaving his wife on what was believed 
by the doctors to be her death bed, with the same 
unfailing devotion to duty as he had shown- on a 
previous occasion, when with streaming eyes, he 
finished his writing for Navajivan before setting 


out for his village home on receiving the news of 
his father’s death. 

In the intervals' there was of course the killing 
daily grind of office routine which sometimes made 
him complain of what he humorously used to call > 
his “ dog’s life ’’. His versatility was equal to his 
industry. He was equally at home in taking on 
visitors who came to discuss high politics with 
Gandhiji as in settling intricate “ domestics ’’ of 
the Ashram. He kept accounts, drew up tour 
programmes for Gandhiji with the help of railway 
maps and Bradshaw, kept dates for him, answered 
letters, looked after guests, often trudged from 
Maganwadi to Sevagram Ashram and back — a 
distance of over five miles either^way — in the blazing 
hot sun, day after day and week after week, to take 
instructions, besides writing for Harijan with a 
clock-work regularity. This last was a marvel, 
considering that his work had often to be done in 
the caravanserai that his office was or in over- 
crowded third-class railway compartments with 
undisciplined, shouting crowds struggling at the 
carriage windows at every station. The wonder of 
it was that in the midst of it all he was able to 
do all the encyclopaedic reading, hard thinking and 
research which went into his writings. 

He was not merely an interpreter of Gandhiji’s 
ideas, he was a “fisher of men ’’ and brought scores 
of enthusiastic, idealistic workers to his fold 
b^ the charm of his magnetic personality. 
Wherever, under whatever circumstances he was, 
that place became a centre and citadel of the master. 
And who could go forth . on a ‘ goodwill mission ‘ 
on behalf of Gandhiji better than Shri Desai ? The 
late Deshabandhu Das doted on him, his sister 
having constituted herself into his adoptive mother. 
Dr. Jayakar could not do less than respond to his 
appeal by raising his subscription to the Tilak 
Swaraj Fund from Rs. 5,000/- to Rs. 25,000/ whilst 
the Rt. Hon. Shastri welcomed his visits as a 
‘spiritual exercise’. 

In Gandhiji’s ‘family’ of workers he wa_s the 
cementing bond, the shock absorber, the activizer. 
He smoothed differences, soothed frayed tempers, 
solved personal problems,' resolved doubts, pulled 
people out of trouble when, they landed themselves 
in it and negotiated delicate points with Gandhiji 
when it called for extraordinary tact and his 
‘masterly manner’, for which he had become famous. 
He was extremely popular owing to his over 
flowing kindness, goodness of heart, broad sympathy 
and, understanding and his willingness and capacity 
to serve and lend a helping hand whenever there 
was a chance, to all and sundry. 

For instance, Gandhiji could give only limited 
time to his -visitors who came for consultation. 
He could speak to them in sutras only. But Shri 
Desai made up for Gandhiji’s “ Be quick, be brief, 
be gone ’’ motto that hangs on the wall of his hut 
above his head, and the visitors as a rule did not 
feel satisfied unless they could round off their 
interview with Gandhiji with a good heart-to-heart 
talk with his secretary. It was also his unpleasant 
duty to keep off undesirable visitors. And what at 
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motley crowd he had sometimes to deal with, 
ranging from dyspeptics and food faddists to 
dilettantes, literateurs, blue stockings, tourists, 
pressmen and politicians, seekers after metaphysical 
knowledge, sometimes even lunatics ! All this 
required a Job’s patience. No wonder sometimes 
when a particularly sticky customer claimed him, 
even his suavity could not keep down a 
persecuted and martyred look on his face which 
was pathetic to behold. Friends discreetly avoided 
his gaze on such occasions lest they might betray 
a smile on the wrong side of the face ! But he 
was happy in the knowledge ^at it meant saving 
thousands of precious hours of the master foi; the 
service of the country and humanity. 

Let no one, however, imagine that he was 
merely a “ faithful echo ” of the master. When 
occasion demanded he could also speak up to him, 
since Gandhiji expects his secretary, and in fact 
any one who is closely associated with him, to be 
his conscience keeper too. He was often prized as a 
tower of strength by those who brought to Gandhiji 
a different viewpoint from his own, and he himself 
was able on one occasion to avert an unconditional 
fast unto death on the part of Gandhiji when every 
one else had failed. It is the only instance of its 
kind in Gandhiji’s entire life within my knowledge. 

On occasions, but very rare occasions, there were 
brushes. These were invariably of the nature of 
“lovers’ quarrels’’. Once Shri Desai likened his asso- 
ciation with Gandhiji to sitting on the top of a 
volcano which might erupt at any rponient. At Delang 
the “quarrel” even found its way into the weekly 
letter when, in a moment of desperation, the devoted 
secretary exclaimed with Dr. Halliday Sutherland 
(.Arches of the Years') that “to live with saints in 
heaven” was “a bliss and a glory”, but “to live with 
a saint on earth” was “a different story”. The 
article itself was of a piece with the quotation. 
With characteristic coolness, Gandhiji blue-pencilled 
portions of the truant disciple’s outpourings to “save 
him against himself”, suitably corrected the rest and 
published the whole in Harijan! On another occasion, 
when exasperated by the heavy demands made by 
rules* of Ashram life, he tendered his resignation, 
Gandhiji tore it up saying that it did not bear evidence 
of “coherent thinking” and therefore could not be 
accepted as an indication of “Mahadev’s real mind”. 
The ending was equally characteristic. Before many 
hours the “blues” had completely worn off and the 
• ardent secretary was explaining to the appreciative 
master the beauties of a gorgeous sunset. But it 
reduced the sensitive Shri De.sai, to tears when 
Gandhiji once gently rebuked him (it was reproach 
more than rebuke) for an inadvertent error in 
description by remarking, “Is it thus you are 
going to interpret me after my death?” 

It has become the fashion these days to compare 
the late Shri Desai with Boswell. The comparison 
might hold good so far as passion for gathering and 
recording biographical material, of their respective 
masters was concerned. But there the comparison 
* The tide in question was soon- afier rescinded. 


ends. In moral and intellectual stature they were 
as poles asunder. Shri Desai was great in his own 
right. Boswell’s attitude towards his master was that 
of an ardent hfro-worshipper and a cheap and 
vulgar one at that at times. Shri Desai’s attitude 
towards Gandhiji was that of a spiritual devotee 
to his guru and a lover of the motherland towards 
the promised deliverer. 

Shri Desai’s was a consecrated life characterized 
by a rare singleminded devotion to Gandhiji and 
his ideals. Gandhiji lived for the world but Shri 
Desai lived for Gandhiji. In one of Goethe’s plays 
every one who gazes into the face of the heroine 
sees in it the countenance of his beloved. In the 
case of the late Shri Desai, it was the reverse; he 
lived only to read the lineaments of his master in 
every celebrated character of history or legend that 
he contemplated whether it was Asquith or William 
of Orange, Ruskin or Tolstoy, Marx, Lenin or 
Masaryk, Fenelon or St. Francis of Assisi. In the 
immortal lines of Moore: 

“ The moon, looks into many brooks . 

The brook can see no moon but this.” 

I have been asked to set down as addenda 
the expctiences of Shri Mabadev Desai’s successor 
in office. The truth of the matter is that the late 
Shri Mahadev Desai was not a mere occupant of 
an office, he was an institution. His office began 
and ended with himself. He left behind him no 
successor. 

9-9-’45 ■ • . Pyarelal 

CHRISTIANS AND POLITICS 

If we hold ourselves to be Christians we have 
to follow the principles laid-down by Jesus in every 
walk of life. Politics is only one aspect of our 
social relations but we must carry these principles 
into that sphere also if we enter politics. Let us 
therefore analyse Jesus’ attitude to such a career. 

At the very beginning of His ministry we have 
a record of the temptations He met with. These 
will give us the main lines of approach. 

He was hungry after a fast of forty days. 
He was tempted to convert stones into bread. 
He brushed that idea aside as “man does not live 
by bread alone”. Do we want to enter politics to 
make a livelihood out of it? This is too base an 
ideal for those who would follow Jesus. 

He was asked to jump down from the steeple 
as angels would bear Him up. Do we wish to enter 
the councils to demonstrate our powers of oratory 
and personal mlents ? God did not endow us with 
powers to glorify ourselves. 

Satan wanted Jesus to fall down and worship 
him promising Him the gift of all the kingdoms of 
the Earth. Is politics a means of getting control 
over our fellowmen? Do we aspire to, becoming 
ministers to wield power over our neighbours ? 
That is not the way of Jesus. 

What is this service of God? “ I was an hungered 
and ye fed me, naked and ye clothed me, sick 
and ye visited me ”. “ Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto the least of these, ye have done it unto 
me This is then the field for all who would 
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fciilow Him who went about doing good. His whole 
life was based not on man’s rights but on his duties 
to his neighbour. Can we under such allegiance 
form ourselyes into a community fighting for its 
rights and privileges ? Is it not a denial of our Lord 
to seek after these things ? Did not Jesus teach us 
by the parable of the good Samaritan that we 
should help those in need irrespective of whether 
the needy belong to our group or not. The priest 
the Levite passed by on the other side of the one 
who was wounded and robbed by thieves but the 
Samaritan, though he was despised, came to the 
rescue and ministered to him. Shall we not 
do likewise ? 

Generally when people talk of communities in 
relation to politics they mean to secure power 
for safeguarding their own interests. This is diame- 
tricaUy opposed to the teachings of Jesus and it is 
definitely unchristian. 

A few days ago a small deputation of Indian 
Christians waited on the M. P. Delegates to 
represent their case I How far have we drifted 
from the Master who when he was reviled, reviled 
not again; when He suffered, He threatened not. 

Some of the leaders of the community waited 
on the Viceroy on another occasion begging him 
to form an Indian Christian Regiment! Do we 
realize the blasphemy of this ? We seek to learn 
cold-blooded murder as a profession and we caE 
ourselves by the name of the Prince of Peace who 
taught us not to resist with evil !‘but whosoever 
shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 
the other also”. Here we are petitioning Govern- 
ment to teach us to kEl those whom we have never 
met and who have never done us any personal harm. 

The irony of fate has it that this community 
has enlisted freely into this murder gang otherwise 
cuphemisticaEy called the mUitary. Even' the softer 
sex has been so tempted by mammon as to join in 
the auxiliaries forgetting 'the gentleness of their 
sex. Does not all this arise ;out of our' iUegitimate 
desire for the things of the world? Let us always 
remember that the Master we profess to serve had 
not where to lay His head. Can we expect better , 
treatment or reward than what was meted out to 
Him? He died on the cross and His crown was 
a crown of thorns. Are we prepared to drink of 
the cup He drank or do we think that He drank 
the bitter cup to procure for us licence for 
unrestricted indulgence ? 

Do we seek to get into poEtics so as to be 
honoured of men? Worldly ones seek to exercise 
authority over others. But it should not be so 
amongst us. Whoever will be chief must be the 
servant of all. Jesus says He came not to be 
ministered unto but to minister and to give 
His life a ransom for many. If we must compete 
let us compete in serving others. Let us win the 
love and confidence of others by our dedicated 
lives. Let us give up this humEiating begging for 
favours and high seats. 

The only community Jesus recognizes is a com- 
munity of servants. He that doeth the will of the 
h’itther the same is my brother, sister and mother. 


Let us strive to be numbered within this select 
family. The Master caUs, “ If any man wiU come 
after me, let him deny himself and take up his 
cross, and follow me. For whosoever will save his 
life shaU lose it; and whosoever will lose his life 
for my sake shall find it.” ShaU we not pay heed, 
to this invitation ? 

J. C. Kumarappa 

BEWAEE OF BUEEAUOEATIO PLANE 

I 

In September last, Reuter cabled from Washington 
that a mission headed by a British knight was 
visiting the United States, ‘ after five months’ stay in 
England’ in connection' with the present irresponsible 
Government of India’s^ project to set up a factory 
for the manufacture of mUlion tons of ammonium 
sulphate yearly at an expenditure of 40,000,000 
dollars or over 13 crores of rupees. 

But no greater misfortune could perhaps befall 
the people of India than that their land should be 
poisoned with artificial fertilizers, the use of which 
has been condemned by British authorities on 
agriculture themselves. 

We must replace what we take from the soE. 
The harvesting of crops leads to the impoverish- 
ment of the soil which should be replenished by 
cattle dung and by ploughing in of grasses ( see 
Joseph James’ Must We Starve 1 distributed by F. 
MuUer). But chemical fertilizers affect the soil in 
much the same way as drugs affect the human body. 
They produce temporary exhilaration, and then 
there is a relapse. Bumper crops are obtained but 
they cause new diseases and deficiencies in the soil. 
Balfour in Living Soil quotes from a circular letter 
sent by Sir Albert Ho^ward: 

*' In the South of France grapes are raised very 
largely by means of artificials : the many diseases 
are combated by poison sprays. 

"In Baluchistan on the other hand the vine is 
always manured with farm-yard manure; artificials are 
not used; the crops have no need for fungicides 
and insecticides, -because diseases are practically 
non-existent.” i 

British writers hold that crop diseases which are 
on the increase in England are due to artificials. 
James quotes from Lord Lymingtoii who says : 

“ Twenty years ago potatoes were sprayed with 
copper sulphate mixtures once or perhaps twice in 
a year, but now they are sprayed twelve or fifteen 
times a season. Nearly all this is due to loss of organic 
manure for land and proper balance of farming’ 
{Famine in England. 

Chemical sprays affect the crops adversely and 
shorten considerably the life of the soE itself. 

Lord Lymington is of the opinion that artificial 
manures are highly dangerous : 

^ “The processes of life depend as much on 
decay on 'growth. Healthy growth can only take 
place when there has been proper decay of organic 
matter which becomes humus. This can only be 
brought about by the working of soil bacteria. Reckless 
use of sulphate of ammonia, nitro-chalk, potash and 
other salts kills these bacteria, and so the plant cannot 
remain hcalEiy when there is no humus in llie soil.” 
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to be unfriendly and,4^3f.ypii back in your own 
coin. No calculations entered into the British mind, 
when they ^settled with the Boers at the end of a 
bloody' wan and ' "the Boers* ’have stayed, friends 


ever smee. 


ji_ rejp^ed .thag;. Brkain .h9^s„mad.e .up he.r.j mind .to 
pud- .file coetciv^'. connection. jvith India. .But Jiving 
jas;ish& does. in. a perilous* woiJdr it Is .inevitable that 
she should, ask the question whether as an ' ally in a 
defensive- war -she would -be -entitled to use India;^ 
stihJJegio bases 'and ports -against the aggressor.' If 
that- quOstron were asked' in' no bargainihg spirit, 
fcOtdd'Iildid givg'h'reasslirml reply^ • ' 

“Englishmen”, Gandhi' answered, “must learn 
to be Brahmins, not Banias." The Bania I I'sbduld 
explain;' is the trader, or as Napoleon' puit "it,-!^the 
sbc^jkeep'er ;'Thc.‘‘Brdfenifiis'’the ihan who ^is intel- 
lig.eht 'ehou|b ^V ’fjmk the. mbral above tie -material 

'v. “ A ..Gujlirati noyel^t,” Gaiidhi- went ion, “-has 
said ith^t: Eiigltshmen. are soldiers and Brahmins shut 
not-;^niaf;- Thatr was-- a -generous; vetdkt, btit. 
it-was mistJaken. Englishmen have still- to evblve' 
the British Brahmanical spirit. Eveii the ' British 
soldier still calculates and bargains like' a '^ma, 
and fails to reach the highest type'iof -fcourage. I 
stilI-'(Aerish the' hope that the- British- will respond to 
tife Hon-Vi^ent spirit of ■ India.* As the' adther of 
thatt'-tnovenient;- I;kn 6 w ‘what it has meant for. 
the world. -'life noh-vidteiit ^irit is the ' ^eatesjt 
thiffg fftilifer 'I-'fe'er it is my res^nsibility to. help 
rdy trotWs.i^}: to deg'rade.themseIve§-by;Wgaiii^ 

If you "and * we _ c^ rise tpi'this .moraj .height, no 
dwger cap alatgii us. . ..It, jjs. . probable .. that ,many 
members' ■pf tha Congress will, .not take -this ■view- 
aQH.may .ibe. -w^ing., to ihscuss'an -alliance .-today,. 
Buriindependence shoiild' come-- free ;as ain d'on’t 

Ifet" us 'bargain- OA^ it.” ' " 

, In reply to a further question, whether , a 
defensive alliance might be discussed whem inde-- 
pendence is ratified by treaty-^- Gandhi replied: “ If 
India feek. the- glo-w^ of independeneq , shc prohably 
would enter -injto: such .a trea^ pf’^ier - oyifH; 

\ral. The spoirtaacQqs fric’hdshjir between 'India hnd 
]^tain wedd^tSerf be extended to Qith^. Jlowets 
apd, among -them, pey would . holft '^fte-bal^efi 
rihee they" aldhe* would posse^‘m;orai:fotiie;'li^ee 
timt vision redized,T wai:rt-.tb-J[iyg,l^br.;l^',"jr^'ri” 

This was the 'high moment: of -our 'Jaffi.- l'iiid 
beard Gandhi% message. But there;’^ci isriil Wmc 
details I ought to report. He saiiJV.^ati.'ii«:,ha^d 
for a mutually hslpful ' Commercial 'treafy-'i^ftwe'^ 

a friendly Britain' and . an indi^end(^: 

goods that India needed to import,' Thfr.' was: .e^h 

r^dy to; ’.Britain a 'preference. ;■* 

While we talked of Pakistan. Gandhi said' that', 
i£.no other omt^d-of solution succeeded, he: Was 
pupated to siibffiit 'th'e whole -issue to intefnatidneil 
arbitration. Nor. should we forget that expedient, 
[<■ any fesbWWe-'qvte^tfe'rf'-Sco'fitr ' beTWhcfi 'Britam* 
and India, -fot' c!££tibpIe"over 'debts.' Biit he saw ho 


blank- wall "of ’difficulty -ahead? -His- last ■ words were 
that diffficultieS- make the -man.'; 

- 'I -ckme away- widt -the- sense - that- -I -Jiad -. been 
talking to -a- -brkyte' man- -who - has-, the courage- - to 
believe that human- society- danf -be— built-- only 'on 
moral principles. Amid our preoccupations .oVer 
military, .perils he. stands . aloof - -and. repeats., with 
unshaken faith bis creed- that safety is .-.attainable, 
onIy-‘-when- men .learn to treat. -each* ..other .t as 
brothers, and. equals, -No- lesser. means.. wilL^vail. . . . 

THE CASE EO'E" THE BULLOCK'; ; 

.Now that;, machinery threatens to oyetruh ou,r 
agricplture and .transport as a part pf.^ sb-callcd 
planning, ^ necessary tp s,um , up. the _. case Jor 
the hullpck w;ho is doomed jo destruction if rimt 
threat matjcriali^s,, ^ 

.. 'We must have milk,; mon? m^k ^d stm more,^i3h; 
We must therefore haye cows, and if we havejMwSj, 
the bullocks will be always with us, for .whom, -we 
have to pfo-wde* 'and' can pro^de emproymeht only • 
if -we yoTse'daem' to' the' plough," ■fo 'fBe cart ahd^to 
th’e gham. "If 'we 'fail'to do" this',' we shall 'be' reduced, 
to the' 'same' “plight" "as th'e' Western hatidris ‘who" 
slaughter all hull calves 'except ^ a ‘fe'w " 'which"' Me* 
reared'as stud bulls." 

The' tractor i's'a machihel th'e'Bullock^'alsd'' is" 'a 
machine, thbugh ndt 's'6 powerful as the 'tTactof. 
Blit the builock is a’lfving machine," and contact' 
-mth siich Harmless animals has been 'a potent factor 
in the dnwSrd march of bunia'n ci’vihjatidn.'* I* am 
not e ■ that the' ehimnatidn of “animal'pdwef ' and' 
the instigation ■df‘'lifcic“s's‘machinery''ih the We'stefn 
countries' "'Has "rio't" something ' 'to*' *36” with the 
brut'ahzario'iT of* Human 'nature ' td'”wHcH freijuent, 
and 'fierce wars fec'ar witness ih''cdmmdn wi'th d'tKer 
evils. 'pecufiar to' die' West.' ' * 

This xs the' Hu^nitariaii* argument,' whicli’"must 
be reinforced 'by 'tHe ecorioihic argument 'We ‘"shall 
now deal with this latter; and "in 'doing 'so 'make 
free ttse-bf a chapter in ■Shfr-N‘.‘G.’Apte'*s"T'/!cf£{|fAts 
and Wvr^ aboutr- Villages ' chtided“ ''‘ 'Econ6liii£S"(5f* 
the -Bullock ’ ■ (-Publisbef: Stirt Satdessi," Sdfldfdi'* 
Bharat Press; 'Pooha 2 ).■" ■• " « - ’ - - . 

' - THe bhHoek'is'iyot'oniy '' a^iMn^ Qrkctdf; '’it' is 
also ar living ffertilfeer "'factory: and" gives' tft'fltfiHyard: 
mkriure 'VrixicH supplies hitfd^efi 'l'and'lmprdyes'' the 
porosity' 'df the"sOil,' thus hfelpirig *■ to, increase '.the' 
moisture content of the soil "as’^'wcfr as'^pr^'c'c 
aeratidn: These' thfe’e' 'fsctbrs arc' elsenti^fo'pfeint 
gidWth.""* No'SffiOtffliS of ’ibHte'ntfaled manure woiilfi* 
heip'’'if ■ "die ■’pbrosity ' Of ' tHe' 'sdil’ahd cons^uent 
aeration 'df 'the' Wl'a'r'e'hdt'impfovedr''" 

■" ■^Artificial'ttiaAPtes’areW unmitigated cume, as has 
already been shown in these' columns^' Tlien thele 
is ■green' m4flOth'ig'’'with" saM he'm'p" 'and other 
ieguminous'bMn-fs, butthSt'to’d cdfiipafes uhfavd’ur- 
dbly with' farniydrd majiure.' Fo't. 'fhe |reen manure 
occupies the s6’il fbt k s'eksofi ftom' the time of 
planting till it is sufficiently decayed; hut can- 
not beefed to the animals. On the other 'hand 

i green 

, manure on die saipie , piece o£.J.snd, ,th.e,, 'end of 
' the seaWn we 'would get fodder enough for two 
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animals. These animals would work for us the 
whole year and give us the fodder back in the 
form of manure better adapted for assimilation 
by the soil, with probably some additional nitrogen 
derived from metabolic processes of the animal 
body. 

Most of the nitrogen taken from the soil will 
be returned in the dung as the bullock requires 
only carbohydrates for work. These carbohydrates 
are no good as a manure as most of the carbohy- 
drate material in the crop is fixed from the 
atmosphere during the process of metabolism in the 
plants and is not drawn from the soil. Thus the 
bullock utilizes the energy which is wasted when a 
green manure is ploughed into the soil. Then again 
farmyard manure feeds the soil better than the 
green manure, having passed through the animal 
system and thus having been acted upon by 
decomposing agents present in that system. 

The bullock’s function as the manufacturer of 
a first class fertilizer is not the only point where 
it scores over the machine. For, no machine ever 
invented can perform the various duties that the 
bullock discharges. The bullock can work fast 
as. well as slow. It can not only be yoked to 
the plough, it can be used in crushing the 
earheads as well as in carting the grain to the 
market* All this it does, while subsisting on the 
straw or the cake left after the grain and the oil 
have been utilized for human consumption. This 
oil too is extracted by the same animal. A pair of 
bullocks costs a few hundred rupees, but if it is 
supplanted by machinery, the farmer must go in for an 
oil engine, a motor truck, a tractor, small motor-driven 
harrows and what not, which would cost him good- 
ness knows how many times as much. Then again 
he must purchase fuel in the shape of oil, which 
cannot be produced not only on his own field but 
even in his own country. 

The main agricultural operations of ploughing, 
harrowing, sowing and interculturing keep the 
bullocks busy for only three or four months in 
the year. During the rest of the year they can 
be and should be used for carrying goods as well 
as passengers, for crushing oilseeds and so on. 
The bullocks arc capable of doing all this, while* 
the specialized machinery would remain idle during . 
the long dull season. 

Extraction of oil' by machinery is profitable on 
the face of it, but the profits reappear on the debit 
side of the 'cultivator’s account, with nothing on 
the credit side to counterbalance the debit. 

We shall close with a final quotation from Shri 
Apte’s valuable study: 

‘ Machinery ruay be Introduced when ilie 
existing man and animal ‘power is fully occupied* 
At present this i^ower is not fully utilized, and 
therefore there is no occasion for the introduction 
of machinery.^ 


Notes 

Eating With Haryans 

Q. How can a ve'getarian caste Hindu sit down 
to food in the home of a meat-eating Harijan? 

A. A vegetarian caste Hindu can eat vegetarian 
food in the home of a meat-eating Harijan. Interdin- 
ing does not imply that one should eat everything 
that is put before one. All that is necessary is that 
the food, the plates on which it is served, and 
the hands that have cooked it should be clean. 
The same applies to water. Nor docs interdining 
mean that people should eat out of the same 
plate or drink out of the same glass. There should 
be no breach of hygiene. 

Ramanam 

Q. Is it not enough to have Ramanam in one’s 
heart or is there something special in .its recitation ? 

A. I believe there is special merit in the recitation 
of Ramanam. If anyone knows that God is in truth 
residing in his heart, I admit that for him there is 
no need for recitation. But I have not known such 
a person. On the contrary, my personal experience 
tells me that there is something quite extraordinary 
in the recitation of Ramanam. Why or how is not 
necessary to know. 

(From Harijansevak) 

Ministerial Salaries 

Ministers and members of the provincial assemblies 
are in their respective places as servants of the 
people in' every sense of the term. The British 
scale of pay cannot be copied by them except at 
their cost. Nor need all draw payments because a 
certain scale is allowed. The scale fixes the limit 
up to which they may draw. It .will be ludicrous 
for a monied man to draw the full or any payment. 
The payments are meant for those who cannot 
easily afford to render free service. They are 
representatives of the poorest people in the world. 
What they draw is paid by the poor. Let them 
remember this salient , fact and act and live 


accordingly. 
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EASTINO IN THE AIH 

(By M. K. Gandhi') 

" Fasting has become a veritable epidemic. The 
' ■ blame lies at your door.” So writes a correspondent 
and adds : “ One can understand the efficacy of a 
fast for purposes of inward purification as also for 
the outward. But fasts are undertaken nowadays for 
an increment in one’s own pay or in that of one’s 
group, for being selected as a candidate for the 
Assembly or for various other causes. You encourage 
one man for fasting for the removal of untoucha* 
bility and yet you are willing to let another die 
who is doing the same for a different cause. Is this 
not injustice ? Shoxild you not lay down rules as to 
when to fast and when not to, what should be its 
duration, should fruit juices be taken or only water ? 
You talk of the iimer voice where you are concerned. 
Would it not really be best if you were to stop 
undertaking fasts yourseli and stop others too?’’’ 
There is force in the above argument. It is, 
however, impossible to lay down rules. Experience 
alone can suggest rules. In- particular cases it is 
open to a person to frame his own law or he can 
refer to me, if he believes me to be an authority. 

I have had the temerity to claim that fasting is an 
infallible weapon in the armoury of Satyagraha. I 
have used it myself, being the author of Satyagraha. 
Anyone whose fast is related to Satyagraha should 
seek my permission and obtain, it in writing before 
embarking on it. If this advice is followed, there is 
no need for framing ‘rules, at any rate, in my lifetime. 

, One general principle, however, I would like to 
enunciate. A Satyagrahi should fast only as a last 
resort when all other avenues of redress have been 
explored and have failed. There is no room for 
imitation in fasts. He who has no inner strength ' 
should not dream of it, and never with attachment ’ 
to success. But if a Satyagrahi once undertakes a 
fast from conviction, he must stick to his resolve 
whether there is a chance of his action bearing 
fruit or not. This does not mean that fasting cannot 
or can bear fruit. He who fasts in the expectation 
of fruit generally fails. And even if he does not 
Seemingly fail, he loses all the inner joy which a 
true fast holds. 

Whether one should take fruit juices or not 
depends on one’s physical powers of endurance. But 
no more fruit juice than is absolutely necessary for 
the body should be taken. He probably has the • 
greatest inner strength who takes only water. *■ 

It is wrong .to fast for selfish ends, e. g. for . 
increasfeX.ih .> one’s own salary.' Under . certain'! 
circumstances it is permissible to fast fox an increase 
.in on beholf oEf 013^% gnoop. 


Ridiculous fasts spread like plague and are harmful. 
But when fasting becomes a duty it cannot be 
given up. Therefore I do fast when I consider it 
to be necessary and cannot abstain from it on any 
score. What I do myself I cannot prevent others 
from doing imder similar circumstances.Tt is common 
knowledge that the best of good things are often 
abused. We see this happening every day. 

New Delhi, 13r4-’46 
(.Bxom Harijanbandhu) 

QUESTION BOX 

CBy M. K. Gandhi) * 

Q. On what principle is the Quest jon of the salaries 
of ministers in Congress, majority provinces going 
to be settled this time ? Does the Karachi resolution 
in this regard still hold ? If the question is -to be 
settled on the basis of the present high prices is it 
possible, within the limits of; their revenues, for 
the provincial budgets to increase the pays of all 
their servants threefold? If not, will it be proper 
for the ministers to be paid Rs. 1500/- while a 
chapra§i or a teacher is told to make two ends meet 
on Rs. 15/- and 12/- p. m. and not make a fuss 

about it because Congress has to run the 

administration ? 

A. The question is apt. Why should a minister 
draw Rs. 1500/- and a chaprasi or a teacher Rs. 15/- 
p. m. ? But the question cannot be solved by the 
mere raising of it. Such differences have existed 
for ages. Why should an elephant require an 
enormous quantity of food and a mere grain suffice 
for the ant? The question carries its own answer, 
God gives to each one according to his need. If 
we could as definitely know the variations in the 
needs of men as those of the elephant and the ■ 
ant, no doubts would arise. Experience tells us 
that differences in requirements do exist in society. 
But we do not know the law governing rh^in- AH 
therefore that is possible today is to try to reduce 
the differences as far as possible. The reduction 
can be brought about by peaceful agitation and by 
the creation of public opinion. It cannot be done 
by force or by dumgraha in the name of Satyagraha. 
The ministers are the people’s men. Their wants 
even before they took office were not those of 
chaprasis. I would love to see a chaprasi become 
worthy of holding the office of a minister and yet 
not increase his needs. It should also be clearly 
understood that no ministers need draw up to the 
maximum of the salary fixed. 

It is worth while pondering over one thing that 
arise.s .puj oi .the questions. Is it possible, for the 
chaprasi to support himself and his family on Rs. 15 /- 
ps tef.' tkMEig ikk 
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given enough to keep him above temptation? The 
remedy for this is that as far as possible we should 
be our own chaprasis. Bu* even so if we need them 
we must pay them enough for tbeir requirements. 
In this way the big gulf that exists between minister 
and chaprasi will be bridged. 

It is another matter as to why the pay of the 
ministers has been raised from Rs. 500/- to 1500/- 
p. m. But this is nothing as compared with, and does 
not solve, the main problem. With the solution of 
the latter it will ipso facto be solved. 

New Delhi, 14-4-’46 

(From Hariiansevak') 

THE SACRED WEEK 

The following is the text of Gandhiji’s Hindu- 
stani speech at the prayer gathering on the even- 
ing of the 6tb of April : 

“ Twentyseven years ago when the late Swami 
Shraddhanandji was alive, Satyagraha against the 
Rowlatt Act was inaugurated on this day. History 
^as made during the following week. For the first 
time the entire masses of India from one end to 
the other . rose like one man. It was an entirely 
spontaneous demonstration. 

“ That was the time when Ehndus and Muslims 
for the time forgot all their differences. The Ali 
Brothers and 1 used to go all over the country 
together like blood-brothers. We spoke with one 
voice and delivered the message of Hindu-Muslim 
unity and Swaraj to the masses. We resolved that 
thereafter we should address our prayers to God 
alone instead of the British Government and so 
Satyagraha was born in India. The Ali Brothers 
readily fell in with- the programme of a national 
day of fasting and prayer. People fasted on the 6th ’ 
and 13th of April. They realized that they were aU 
children of the one God, destined to live together 
and die together in the land of their birth, which 
was India. They assembled together in their thou- 
sands and offered prayers in temples, churches and 
mosques. The climax was reached, when in Delhi a 
monster gathering consisting of both Hindus and 
Musalmans was held in the Juma mosque and was 
addressed by the late Swami Sbraddhanand. It was 
a glorious day in India’s history, the memory of 
which we shall always treasure. ” 

Now they had fallen upon evil times, proceeded 
Gandhiji: The hearts of Hindus and Musalmans 
were sundered. The air was poisoned with commu- 
nal bitterness and rancour. A section of the Mu- 
salmans had begun to claim that they are a separate 
nation. Into the logic of that claim he would not 
go at present; he said. He confessed that it baffled 
his understanding. 

The speaker added; “We commenced our pro- 
ceedings today with prayer. If we believe in prayer 
we cannot fly qt one. another’s throat, or regard 
anybody as -our enemy. At . Amritsair people lost 
their heads. But we promptly confessed our mistake 
and neade expiation for it by fasting and praying 
to God for forgiveness. To err is human. By con- 
fessing we convert' our mistakes into stepping 
stones for advance. On the contrary, a person who 
tries to hide his mistakes becomes a living fraud 
sad ginks down. Man is neither brute nor God but 


a creature of . God striving to realize bis divinity. 
Repentance and self-purification are the means. The 
moment we repent and ask God for forgiveness for 
our lapse we are purged of our sin and new Ijfe 
begins for us. True repentance is an essential pre- 
requisite of prayer. 

“ Prayer is not mere lip service. It must express 
itself through action. How shall we then pray 
during the Sacred Week ? We can pray by purging 
our hearts of any taint of communal hatred and iU 
will that might be lurking there, and invoking God’s 
aid for the same. Achievement of communal harmony 
would thus be one form of prayer. Then we can pray 
by doing sacrificial spinning for the attainment of 
non-violent Swaraj. I have a vivid recollection of 
how in 1919 every home in the Punjab hummed with 
the music of- the spinning wheel. A mountain, of 
yarn was presented to ine oh one occasion during 
my tour, which was never eqalled before, nor has 
it been since except recently at Madura during my 
Madras tour: What are the sisters of Punjab doing 
today ? That is the question which you must ask 
yourselves during this .week of introspection. If the 
four hundred millions of India took to spinning in 
earnest, and span for sacrifice, i. e. not for self, 
with the name of God in their hearts and .with the 
common purpose pf winning India’s' freedom 
through non-violence, thpip united effort would not 
only bring 'us freedom a$$iiiredly, but also provide 
us the means for safegymr^aS it after it is won and 
• enable us to point the way out of darkness to the 
whole world. , . 

“The other day I was talking to the I. ,N. A. 
men in the Red -Fort, We were discussing as to what 
they should do on their release. • They assured me 
that they would on their release serve India as 
true soldiers of .non-violence under the Congress 
flag. I told them that today a true soldier of India 
is he who spins to clothe the naked and- tills the 
soil to grow more food to meet the threatening 
food crisis. The Congress has declcired that she 
would carry on the struggle for India's independence 
through the method of non-violence. But she has 
not yet decided whether she would adhere to that 
method for the protection of that freedom against 
possible foreign aggression. To me it is a self-evident 
truth that -if freedom is to be shared equally by all 
-—even physically the, weakest, the lamp and the halt 
— they must be able to contribute an equal share 
in its defence.. How that can be possible when 
reliance is placed on armaments my plebeian 
mind fails to -understand. I therefore swear and 
shall continue- to swear by non-violence* i. e. by 
Satyagraha or soul force. In it physical incapacity 
is no handicap- and even a frail woman or a child 
can pit betself or himself on equal terms against 
a giant, armed' with the most powerful weapons. 

“ The eighteen-fold ‘ constructive programme 
with the spinning wheel as its centre is the concrete 
expression of that spirit in organized society. Let 
us realize that spirit by devoting ourselves 
prayerfully to the carrying out of the constructive 
programme -durjbg the National Wa^ ’’ 

New Delhit ’4$ ■ ■ > ■ ■ - Pvasslal 
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WEEKLY LETTER 

The Way to Do It 

The visit to L N. A. prisoners in Kabul Lines 
about which I wrote last week was followed by a 
similar visit by Gandhiji to some thirtyfive 1. N. A<. 
prisoners who are detained in the Red Fort. What 
particularly delighted him during both these visits 
was to see so many officers and men representing 
so many different religions and races of India drawn 
together in a common cause — the cause of India’s 
freedom — and living together like members of one 
family. It was like a whiff of fresh invigorating air 
from the free India that is to be. The absence of 
the third party had enabled them to obliterate all 
communal distinctions and' develop a perfect spirit 
of camaraderie in exile, but in detention those dis- 
tinctions were again being brought home to 
them. 

“ We never felt any distinction of creed or 
religion in the L N. A.." remarked one of them. 
“But here- we are faced with ‘Hindu tea’ and 
‘Musalman tea’.- What are we to do?” 

“ Why do you suffer it ? ” asked Gandhiji, half 
seriously, half in banter. 

“ No, we do not,” they replied. ” We mix ‘Hindu 
tea* and ‘ Musalman tea ’ exactly half and half, and 
•then -serve. The same with food.” 

“ That is very good,” replied Gandhiji laughing, 
pleased with their ingenuity* 

Summing up his reactions of his second visit, 
Gandhiji in- the course of his remarks at the evening 
prayer narrated how Col. Niranjan Singh, speaking 
for the I. N. A. prisoners in the Red Fort, had told 
him that they were finally convinced that India 
could not win or retain her independence except 
through non-violence. They had further assured him 
that after their release they would serve India as 
true soldiers of non-violence. “We shall disdain to 
depend on anybody’s charity for our support," 
they had told him. “We would rather dig the 
ground and till the land than compromise our self- 
respect by living on subscriptions.” - 

“ I told them,” said Gandhiji, “that they would 
be sadly disillusioned if they thought that a free 
India Would be able to provide them all those 
'emoluments, -honours and perquisites which a 
foreign government gave to the army men by the 
exploitation of the^ masses,' while education, public 
health and the allied nation-buUding activities were 
starved. India ■’was a poor country, her children 
wete born in poverty and grew -up in poverty into 
anaemic; stunted specimens of humanity. If they 
wanted to become true soldiers 'of India they mizst 
be prepared to share her destitution and try to 
ameliorate it to the best of their capacity, not 
expect to be pampered at the cost of the poor. 

A true soldier would prefer death to charity.” 

in reply,” continued Gandhiji, ’■ they assured 
m^.that Netaji had inculcated -upon them the^ 
twin lessons of poverty aqd equalit]r. 'Among us, 
>otticer and men live together and dine together 
wttb9ut'897dNnftl9B»7ii9n ie no high, no low.'” 


A Message for the I. N. A. 

Sardar Ramsing Rawal whose note on “Communal 
unity and non-untouchability in the I. N. A." has 
appeared in “Harijan” already saw Gandhiji the 
other day and asked him what his message for the I. 
N. A. was. Gandhiji’s reply covered not only the 
I. N. A. but all Indian army men. Although 
the I. N. A. men had declared open rebellion 
under Netaji’s lead the spirit of rebellion was not 
confined to them. It had permeated even the Indian 
Army ranks. Some of the latter had seen him at 
Poona and sought his advice. Gandhiji had told 
them that it was open to them to give notice to 
the authorities that though they were in their pay, 
their loyalty was mortgaged to India, not to the 
King of England. Hitherto they had yielded obedience 
to military orders and been prepared even to shoot 
down their countrymen to order. Bat now that the 
spirit of independence had taken possession of them 
they would do so no more under a foreign Govern- 
. meat’s orders. 

For the I. N. A. men there were two alternatives. 
They could serve free India as soldiers-in-arms or 
they could convert themselves into soldiers of non- 
violence if they were convinced that non-violence 
was’ the higher and the more efficacious way. They 
should make use of their training and discipline to 
introduce non-violent organization among the masses, 
learn spinning and become veteran constructive 
workers. If they did that, they would set a glorious 
example to the whole world.' 

“The I. N. A. men,” observed .Gandhiji, “have 
shown great strength, heroism and resourcefulness. 
But I must confess that their achievements have 
not dazzled my eyes. To die without killing requires 
more heroism. There is nothing very wonderful in 
killing and being killed in the process. But the man- 
who offers his neck to the enemy for execution but 
refuses to bend to his will shows courage of a far 
higher type. 

“ Troublous times He ahead of us. ' Our non- 
violence has brought us to the gate of independence 
Shall we renounce it after we have entered thai 
gate? I for one Am firmly convinced that non 
violence of the brave, such as I have envisaged 
provides the surest and most efficacious means t 
face foreign aggression and internal disorder juj 
as it has done for winning independence. ’’ Tb 
British were going to quit Whait place Would Ind; 
have in the comity of nations ? Would she be sati 
fied with being a fifth-rate power like China ? Chit 
was independent only in name. India would ha’ 
long to wait before she could become ,a firsi 
class military power. “ And for that she would ha 
to- go under the tutelage of some Western powi 
A truly non-violent India will have nothing to f« ' 
from any foreign power nor will it look to Brit 
navy and air force for her defence. 1 know tl 
we have not as yet the non-violence of i 
brave." * i 

tfew Palhi, ?YAREii 
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SWEEPERS’ STRIKE 


(By M. K. Gandhi') 

There are certain matters in which strikes would 
be wrong. Sweepers’ grievances come in this category. 
I do not want to go into others here. My opinion 
against sweepers’ strikes dates back to about 1897 
when I was in Durban. A general strike was mooted 
there and the question arose as to whether scavengers 
should join in it. My vote was registered against 
the proposal. Just as man cannot live without air 
so tod he cannot exist for long if^ his home and 
surroundings are not clean. One or other epidemic 
is bound to break out especially when modern 
drainage is put out of action. 

Therefore I was perturbed when I read about 
the sweepers’ strike in Bombay. Fortunately it has! 
come to an end. I understand, however, that the 
sweepers, both men and women, refused to submit 
their case to arbitration. 

In spite of my close attachment to sweepers, 
better because of it, I must denounce the coercive 
methods they are said to have employed. They will 
thereby be losers in the long run. City folk will not 
always be cowed down. If they were, it would 
mean the collapse of municipal administration. 
Coercion cannot but result in the end in chaos. An 
impartial tribunal for settling disputes should alwa-ys 
be accepted. Refusal is a sign of weakness. A 
bhangi may not give up his work even for a day. 
And there are many other ways open to him of 
securing justice. 

Townspeople should, on the other hand, forget 
that there is such a thing as untouchability and 
learn the art of cleaning their own and the city’s 
drains, so that if a similar occasion arises they are 
not non-plussed and can render, the necessary 
temporary service. They may not be coerced. I go 
so far as to say that the military who know this 
work should be used for such emergency. If Swaraj 
is round the bend, we can now look upon the military 
as ours .and. need have no hesitation in taking all 
the coristiuctive work we can from them. Up till 
now they have only been employed in indiscriminate 
&ing on us. Today they must plough the land, dig 
Wells, clean latrines and do every other constructive 
jfork that they can, and thus turn the people’s 
latred of them into love. 

Now that the hartal is at an end, it is the duty 
tf everyone to stretch out the hand of fellowship 

0 the bhangis, educate them, see that they are 
roperly housed, permit them, like anyone else, to 
ve wherever they choose, look in the matter of 

1 equitable wage for them and see that justice is 

eted out to them without their having to demand 
, If this is done throughout India we shall definitely 
'ove ourselves worthy of Swaraj and be able also 
' maintain it. - Nfw Delhi, 15'4-’46 
From Hariiard^f^u > , 


WHAT ABOUT WOMEN? 

( By M. K, Gandhi ) 

“I am glad to read your reply to tlie complaint 
that enough women have not been put up for 
elections or selected for official posts. You reply 
that merit should be the only criterion in the choice 
of candidates. Your dictum is perfectly correct and 
every thinking man and woman will agree with it. 
There is a saying that " neither age nor sex but 
merit alone should be tlie object of adoration.” 
The reality, however, is far from the truth. You are 
not unaware that the maxim is everywhere observed 
in the breach. Neither in the ministries and legis- 
latures, nor in local bodies is merit given first 
consideration in the matter of selection of candidates. 
Considerations of caste, community and province 
come into the picture and are the determining 
factors. The argument proffered in favour of such 
.action is that none of these interests can be ignored. 
If the argument holds, what about the interests of 
women? In view, of the maxim does not the 
basis of selection need clarification?” 

The above is frOm the letter of an esteemed 
sister. The sister’s argument boils down to this, that 
where everything is on a wrong basis another wrong 
will not matter. But if we go on thus, the evil 
will grow and we shall be hopelessly caught in a 
vicious circle. My appeal to women, therefore, is 
that they should , intelligently become the personi- 
fication of renunciation and thereby not only adorn 
but also raise the status of their sex and the nation. 

So long as considerations of caste and community 
continue to weigh with us and rule our choice, women 
^will be well advised to remain aloof and thereby 
build up their prestige. The question is as to how 
best this can be done. Today few women take part in 
politics and most of these do not do independent 
thinking. They are content to carryout their parents’ 
or their husbands’ behests. Realizing their dependence 
they cry out for women’s rights. Instead of doing 
this, however, wbmen workets should enroll women 
as voters, impart or have imparted to them practical 
education, teach them to think independently, 
release them from the chains of caste that bind 
them so as to bring about a change in them which 
will compel men to realize woman’s strength and 
capacity for sacrifice and give her places of honour. 
If they will do this they will purify the present 
unclean atmosphere. So much for women. 

As to men, they should consider it their duty to 
come out of the impure atmosphere wherever it 
, exists. They will not be guided by considerations 
of caste and community if these are banished from 
their own minds. The best and easiest way to 
achieve this is .for both', men and women to stoop 
to conquer by becoming Harijans and that too of 
the last class, i. e. bhangis or mehtars. 

Where capable, women have been left out men 
should make amends. It is their duty to give su?h 
encouragement, to women as will enable them to 
outshine men. If both parties act as suggested the 
atmosphere vrill soon become pure. Whether men 
do so or not, women’s duty is, to my mind, clear. 
New Delhi, 12-4-’46 
(From Ifartjantmdku) 
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A MINISTEE’S WOE 

iBy M. K. Gandhi^ 

Dr. Katju sends the following note : 

"Owing to the comparative failure of winter 
crops in many parts of India, there is a widespread 
apprehension about serious food shortage in the 
country. In order to afford equal opportunity to the 
rich and the poor alike regarding food supplies, 
rationing has been introduced in many urban areas in 
the United Provinces. Rationing entails responsibi'icy 
on the Government to feed the inhabitants in such 
areas. The apprehended scarcity is so severe that 
the U. P. rations have been cut down to the barest 
minimum viz., six chhataksol cereals. This includes 
a chs. of wheat, 2 chs. rice and 2 chs. of mixed 
atta. Mixed atta is not generally liked by the people 
and any further reduction in rations is almost 
impossible. To feed the urban areas, continuous 
supplies from the villages is an evident necessity. 
The Government Of India has suggested to Provin- 
cial Governments, tliat in order to ensure continuous 
supplies, it would be desirable to enforce compulsory 
levies on agricultural produce ■ in surplus districts, 
i. e. in districts where it is expected that the produce 
exceeds the requirements of the rural area concerned. 
This question of a compulsory levy is greatly- 
agitating the public mind. It is said that the control 
price fixed by the Government is too low aild should 
be raised. The answer to that is, that the price 
structure is an all-India affair and it is not possible 
to raise the price in any particular province without 
affecting the structure as a whole. Furthermore, the 
control price in the United Provinces has been fixed 
at Rs. 10-4 per maund of 40 seers which is not 
really a low price. It is sufficiently remunerative 
and makes due allowance for the rise in costs of 
cultivation and general living. Formerly inpre-War 
days wheat used to sell at about 13 seers a rupee; 
the control price fs 4 seers. Supplies being appre- 
hended to be. much less than the demand, there is 
bound to be a black market where selfish people 
can buy foodstuffs at higher prices to satisfy their 
individual needs. No compulsion would be necessary 
if cultivators realize that it is their social and 
patriotic duty to do their utmost to feed their 
brothers and sisters in urban areas, and also land- 
less people living in the rural areas. The cultivator 
is in every sense of the word the Anm-daia 
and I ask you to appeal to him at this critical 
iuncture not to hoard, not to sell in the black 
market but to supply in the greatest measme possible 
to the Government stores, so that food may be 
, distributed equitably and equally to all people, rich 
' and poor alike and hunger ^d destitution may be 
avoided. Your voice go.es far and wide and I there- 
fore appeal to you to take up this work. Very 
fttny schemes have been considered for the purpose 
ensuring adequate supplies in our, urban areas, 
but whatever the proposals may be, the net result 
is that in* every case the cultivator is asked to part 
i|(limth his graip. Unless the consumers in rural aiid 
/ orban arean are fed, there are bound to be dia* 


turbances of every kind. We are doing our very 
best to encourage the ‘ Grow More Food ' and ‘Grow 
More Vegetables ’ campaign-s in the United Provinces. 
The various suggestions made by you have ali been 
adopted. Instructicns have been bsued to plough 
all Government lands in Government buildings etc. 
Private o-wners have also been oifered expert advice 
and are being given facilities by the supply of free 
seeds and free water from irrigation channels. Assis- 
tance in the digging of wells haa also been given. 
After ali is said and done, without public co-operation 
little progress can be made and co-operation must 
take the form of the A»r,a-data givirg the gift 
of food grabs to the utmost of his capacity.” 

This note from Dr. Katju is worthy of close 
. attention by the Kisan and his guides as also urban 
people. The impending calamity can be titrned to 
good use. Then it will be a blessing in disguise. 
Otherwise, curse it is and curse it will remain. 

Dr. Katju writes as a responsible minister. There- 
fore, people can either make or mar him. They can 
remove him and replace him by a better. But so 
long as ministers of the people’s choice are in office 
as their servants, the people have to carry out 
their instructions. Every breach of law or instructions 
is not satyagraha. It can easily be duragraka rather 
than satyagraha. 

New Delhi, 14-4-’46 

INDIAN PEBSSMBN v. EUEOPEAN 

, (.By M. K. Gandhi') 

An Indian journalist complains that our great 
men have a weakness for foreign journalists to the 
extent of excluding Indians at their press conferences, 
and wonders whether I am myself free from this 
weakness. For myself, I can say without' fear of 
contradiction that I hav.e never been guilty of such 
partiality. Having suffered a good deal for the crime 
of being an Asiatic, I Sm not likely to be guilty of 
■such weakness. And I must say that I know 'Of no 
suchexampleasmy friend adverts to, if only because 
public men can , ill afford to face a boycott hy Indian 
Pressmen. What has happened with me and, so far 
as I am aware, with others too is that tbey and I 
have found it necessary at times to give special 
interviews to foreign journalists, when it has been 
found necessary in the interest of the common 
cause to get messages across the seas. It is impossible 
in the present circumstances to do otherwise. It 
would be as foolish to invite a boycott by - foreign 
journalists as by Indian. Any industrious parson 
will find out that Indian journalists have been more 
often than not preferred by Indian public men 
again for the sake of the common cause'. As a 
fellow journalist I would urge journalists, -whether 
Indian or foreign to prefer their particular causes 
to their own or their employers’ pockets or to 
descending to recriminations or personalities. 

New Delhi, 

I4-4-’46 
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SHELLEY’S PEOPHETIC VISION 

When Shelley was living in Italy, he received 
wtdx indignation the news of the Manchester 
Massacre in which unarmed English weavers stood 
at hay against the yeomanry and suffered in 
consequence. ‘The great truth that the many, if 
accordant and resolute, could control the few, . . . 
made him long to teach his injured countrymen 
how to resist’, as Mrs. Shelley tells us. Shelley 
therefore wrote the Mask of Anarchy in which he 
unfolded his scheme of non-violent rebellion. 

Shelley pictured first the slavery of the common 
man in England in those days. He had to work 
hard, but received such low wages that he could 
barely keep himself alive for the benefit of the 
‘ tyrants’v ,He had to work at ‘ loom and plough 
and sword and spade’, but the fruits of. his labour 
were .not for him to enjoy and he defended his 
masters but not himself. His ill-fed and ill-clothed 
wife and children 

I- . are dying whilst I speak, 

When the winter winds are bleak’ 

He cast Ipnging eyes on the food that the rich man 
in his riot cast to his fat dogs. He was paid in 
paper currency, ‘ the ghost of gold ’ for which he 
had to toil infinitely harder than people groaning 
under the tyrannies of old toiled for its substance. 
' Paper coin ’ is characterized by Shelley as 
, . ‘that forgery 

Of the title-deeds, which ye 
Hold to something of the worth 
Of the inheritance of Earth.' 

English people had become slaves in soul, had no 
wills of their own and were 

‘All that others make of ye.’ 

And when at last the worm turned, and they 
ventured to complain 

‘.with a murmur weak |nd vain’, 

* the tyrants’ crew rode over their wives and them, 
and blood was on the grass like dew.’ Even savage 
men or ‘ wild beasts vrithin a den ’ would not put 
up with that sort of oppression, to which however 
they were utter strangers. 

After this Shelley gave English people an idea 
of the. promised land of Freedom to which he 
would' lead them, but where was the path to that 
New je^salem ? In answer to this question Shelley 
revealed his splendid vision of mass Satyagraha. 
‘The blue sky overhead, 

The green earth on which ye tread', 
all that was eternal' must witness the solemnity. 
From every nook and corner of England, from every 
hut,- village or town, 

‘ Where those who live and suflfer moan 
For others’ misery or their own,’ 
let there' he a vast assembly of men, and let them 
declare with ‘ measured words ’ that they 
‘ ■Were, as God had^m^e them, free.’ 

The tyrants would then pour around them 
, ‘Troops of armed emblazonry’. 

Bot th« assembly must stand calm and rewlute, 
{lihf a ftafest tSiem and mate, 



With folded arms and looks which are 
Weapons of unvanquished ; wan’ 

Panic must pass, 

‘ a disregarded shade, 

Thto'Ujgh their phalapz undismayed.* . 

-And if then the tyrants. dare 

‘Let them ride among you there, 

Slash and stab and maim and hew, — 

What they like, that let them do. 

With folded arms and steady eyas, 

And little fear and less surprise. 

Look upon them as they slay 
Till their rage has died away.’ 

Then they will return with shame to the place 
from which they came, 

‘And die blood thus shed will speak 
In hot blushes on their cheek’ 

Every woman in the land -will point the finger of 
scorn at them as they stand. ‘ They .- will hardly 
dare to greet their acquaintance in' the street’, 

‘And the bold, true, warriors 
Who have hugged Danger in wars 
Will turn to those who would be free 
Ashamed of such base company.’ 

That slaughter shall steam up like . inspiration to 
the Nation, eloquent, oracular: a volcano heard 
afar. And the doom of oppression will be proclaimed 
by the following words which will ring through 
each heart and brain, , . 

Heard againT-again-again s ^ 

‘ Rise, like lions after, slumber. 

In unvanquishable number. 

Shake your chains to earth like dew 
Which in sleep had fallen on you. 

Ye are many— they are few.’ 

Poona. 23-2-’46 V. G. D. 

Notes. 

The National Week ^ 

The National Week is intended to be observed 
as a week of introspection and prayer, the latter 
including service through constructive , work. The 
6th and 13th of April, marking its . opening qnd 
close were observed in Gandhiji’s camp by fasting 
and common spinning. In the larier lSS spinners 
including several members of' , the Working 
Committee took part on the last day. Gandhiji 
delivered the message of the National Week in 
two discourses at the evening prayer gathering on 
the 6th and 13th of April respectively. The test 
of these discourses will be found- reproduced 
elsewhere in this issue. 

New Delhi. 16-4-’46 P. 
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KHADI IN TAMILNAD, 1944-46 

We have received a copy of the Annual Report for 
1944-45 of the Tamilnad Branch of the All India 
Spinners’ Association, Tirupur. It is in the fitness of 
things that it has been printed on hand*made paper 
manufactured by the Branch itself. 

During the year under report Tamilnad produced 
Khadi worth Rs. 32 lakhs and sold Khadi of the value of 
Rs. 36 lakhs out of which the province itself consiuned 
Khadi worth Rs. 32 lakhs. It ministered to about 
75,000 spinners, about 2,500 weavers and about 500 
other artisans in about 3,500 villages among whom it 
distributed Rs. 21 lakhs as wages, while the total 
salaries paid to the staff (440 people) amounted to only 
Rs. iVa lakhs. In fact when we purchase a rupee worth 
of Tamilnad Khadi, we spend 2 annas for the cotton, 
12 annas as a charge for carding and other processes 
up to weaving and 2 annas for all overhead charges 
including freight, packing and establishment. -We suggest 
that when the report for next year is published, it 
should -also supply the corresponding figures for mill 
cloth. 'Seventy-five per cent of the Khadi produced by 
the Branch was made in Coimbatore district alone. 

In 1923 Tamilnad produced Khadi-worth less than 
Rs. 5 l^hs, compared with the present figure of Rs. 
32 lakhs. Allowing for wartjme inflation, it will be safe 
to say that the province h^f trebled its output in 22 
years. (Khadi production yi^ar by year should be shown 
H square yards las weh as in rupees]. In fact Tamilnad 
at present is the. biggest producer of lOiadi (30 lakhs 
of squ^e ya^). among ^ the provinces, the second 
biggest being 'Bihar which however produces less than 
half the Khadi mainafactured by Tamilnad, *. e. ' about 
12^/3 lakhs of square yards. Maharashtra wd the United 
Provinces are the rest of . the Big Four. 

What a pity that after a quarter of a century of 
Khadi. production under vdse and able guidance the 
Tamilnad Branch has not still succeeded in overcoming 
what it calls the 'persistent tendency of the weavers to 
prder mill yam wh^ available to hand-spun 'yam and 
to take to the latter when mill yarn is not available’! 
According to the report t^ tendency mainly accounts 
for the rise apd fail in production and is a limiting 
factor in the progress of the Khadi movement 

A - chain can' never be stronger than its weakest 
■link. If we take care, .of every single link, the chain 
wiU take care of . itself. It is high time the 
workers of the A.. I. S. A. took to. the method of 
doubling and twisting, yarn even in the process of 
unwinding the cone on the spindle. This can compete 
fully with any mili-spun yam. • 

. As r^ards salCs, we note that out of over ^ 33 
lakhs worth of Khadi sold in l[944, rural areas accounted 
for less than Rs. 4, lakhs. According' • to the' ‘new 
dispensation’, we have to app at disposing of our entire 
outat in 'villages, the spinn^s and weavers themselves 
Khadi'clad. , 

^ We commend one. new feature of lOiadi production 
In Tamilnad to' workers in charge of other provinces, 
that out 6f 6 lakhs lbs. of cotton consumed in 'a 
y^, only a third .was supplied by the A. I. S. A^; the 

^ sfitasienf W 


enabled the Branch to effect a considerable sainng in 
capital required for stocking cotton. 

The Khadi woven for self-sufficient spinners was less 
than 10,000 square yards in 18 months. Self-spinners’ 
yam was worse than the yam spun for wages, so that 
weavers would not weave it at scheduled rates. 

The Branch conducted cheap grain stores and classes 
in spinning on the Magan Charkha. We would' have 
welcomed more details about the working of these classes. 

Gandhiji’s Sayings on the welfare of women compiled 
by Shri Sbankarlal Banker was distributed to the artisans 
free of charge. 

The Branch collected 75,000 hanks of yarn worth 
over Rs. 11,003 for the Kasturba Fund. 

Exhibitions were organized in connection with fairs 
and were visited by two lakhs of people. These were 
so designed as to stress and demonstrate the crafts 
rather than merely dispose of Khadi stocks. 

The Shankarlal Charkha Works at Timpur produced 
implements and accessories of the value of about 
Rs. 1,25,000 in 18 months. 

Jamnalal Vidyalaya undertook an experiment in 
sericulture and produced 18 lbs. of End! silk - cocoons 
which were also spun and woven at the same, institution. 

Let us dose this notice of the report ‘with a -paragraph 
in it which explains the re-orientation of Kh9.di in a 
few words: 

" Spinning is not for wages but in order to 
our own- dothing requirements. Ediadi is not a CK^m* 
modity for sale but for consumption by the spi^^ 
himself. Every spinner should wearKha(£ and every 
Khadi wearer should spin. The spinning whbel is a 
symbol of ahimsa, and it aims at creating a non- 
violent sodety free from all forms of exploitation.” 

V. G. D. 

SIGNS OF THE TIME . 

Addressing the evening prayer gathering on the 
Jallianwala Bagb day Gandbiji said: 

"Today is the last day of the National Week 
which I have also called the Sacred Week. It was 
on this day that the tragedy of the Jallianwala 
Bagh was enacted. The 6th of April saw the birh 
of Satyagraha in India. The awakening among the 
masses resulting from it was so phenomenal that 
the Government could suppress it only by' having 
recourse to the method of frightfulness. Jt dulminated 
in the Jallianwala Bagh mas^cre w|ieh Gen. Dyer 
with a party of fifty sepoys opened fire on an 
tmarmed and peaceful gathering, resditibig in. the 
death of at least 500 people and the wounding of 
thrice that number. There was only ond ddt and 
it was held by the firing party so that tba .innocent 
men .and women who were trapped there had< no 
alternative but to be shot down like rabbits in a 
hole. It is true some excesses were committed by 
the mob before the massacre. But they were; nothing 
as compared to the savage reprisals taken by the 
Government. That is the way of all imperialisms. In 
no other wdy could a handful of foreigners maintain 
their rule over a nation of 400 millions. - - ' . 

- “Why- have I recalled &ese incidents'? ' Not to 
8f£r tcfld or to kee|t siAm Uis 
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embers of hatred, but only to emphasize the 
distinction between the old order which they 
symbolized and the new that is in sight I have not 
the slightest doubt as to the bona fidss ol the 
Cabinet Mission. I am convinced that they have 
finally made up their mind to withdraw in ioto. 
The question which is exercising their minds is 
how to effect the withdrawal in an orderly manner 
and to that end tlieli’ energies arc bent Gcntlemaii- 
liness requires that if a person is sincerely trying 
to make amends he should be thanked and ' 
congratulated for it, not that his past should be 
flung in his face. 

“You know Shri Jaiprakash Narain and 
Dr. Lohia. Both of them are daring men of action' and 
scholars. They could easily have become rich. But 
they chose the way of renunciation and service. 
To break the chains of tlieir counti*y’s slavery was 
their one passion. Naturally die alien Government 
regarded them as dangerous to its existence and 
■ put them into prison. We, however, have different 
scales to weigh merit and we regard them as 
patriots who have sacrificed their all for the love 
of the country which has given them birth. That 
they would be- fomid wanting in' the scales of non- 
violence is irrelevant today. \Yhat is relevant is ■ 
that independence of India is today common ground 
between the British and ourselves. Their freedom, 
therefore, is no longer considered dangerous by the 
Government. Viewed in that light, their release as. 
also the release of the I. N. A, men yesterday must 
be regarded as an earnest of the honesty of die 
Cabinet Mission and- the Viceroy. We must be 
thankful' to them for this earnest, and prayer of 
thankfulness should ascend to heaven for the wisdom 
with which God seems to be endowing them. 

*‘Thc Satyagraha Week which is closing 
today is devoted always to communal unity and 
Khaddar. Communal unity is not confined to Hindus 
and Muslims only, it extends to all including 
Englishmen. It must not become a menace to any- 
body or group. That is the message of non-violence. 

“ The National Week is a week of self-intros- 
pection and prayer. Prayer is not for the impure 
in heart.” 

New Delhi, 15-4-’46 Pyarelal 

“ROMAN URDU” ' , 

(By M, K. Gandhi} 

If there is Roman Urdu, why not Roman Hindi? 
The next step will be to romanise the alphabets of 
all the languages of India. They have done this for 
Zulu which had no alphabet of its own. The attempt 
in India would be on a par with the attempt to 
foist Esperanto on the world. It cannot succeed 
in the near future. Believers in the Roman script 
in the place of all the known Indian scripts will 
have a circle of adlier'ents but the movement cannot 
permeate the 'masses. It shoaiJ not. Crores of people 
need not become co kzy as not to learn ihcir owr. 
j.'esocctive scripts. A laudable attenme is being made 

Pointed ‘find Fubiisbed by ■Jive.-’ji Bab'jcbba! 


not to replace the alphabets in 'vogue in India but 
to teach Nagari in addition in the hope that in 
course of time millions may learn to read the 
Indian languages in the Nagari character. And > 
since Urdu characters cannot for well known reasons 
be replaced by Nagari, it should be learnt by all 
the patriots who love their country too well to - 
find the learning of the Urdu alphabet a burden. 
All these attempts seem to me to be worthy. 

With all my readiness to grasp new ideas, I 
have failed to find a substantial reason for inducing 
the spread of the Roman alphabet for the purpose 
of replacing the Nagari or Urdu scripts. It is true 
that in the Indian Army the Roman alphabet has 
been largely used. I should hope that the Indian 
soldier, if he is saturated with the national spirit, 
will not mind learning both Nagari and Urdu 
characters. After all. amid the ocean of Indian 
humanity, the Indian soldier is a mere drop. He 
must shed the English mode. Probably the reason 
for romanizing Urdu will be found in the English 
officer being too lazy to learn to read Urdu or < 
Nagari characters. 

New Delhi, 15-4^’46 

HE LIVES 

(By M. K. Gandhi} 

Death has removed not only from us but from i 
the world one of India’s best sons. That he lovedi* 
India passionately, every one who knew him could 
see. When I saw him last -in Madras, he could talk 
of nothing but India and her culture for which he 
lived and died. I am sure that he had no thought 
of himself even when he seemed to be on his 
deathbed. His Sanskrit learning was as great if not 
greater than his English. I must not permit myself 
to say more, save this that though we differed ' 
in politics our hearts were one and 1 could never 
think that his patriotism was less than that of the 
tallest patriot. Sastri the man lives though his body 
is reduced to ashes. 

New Delhi, 18-4-’46 
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THE LESSON OF THE CROSS WEEKLY LETTER 


Good Friday is, perhaps, the greatest day in the 
Christian year, inasmuch as it is the day that reminds 
the followers of Jesus of the supreme sacrifice by 
means of which he showed the way of life to man. 
As one reads or dwells afresh on the story of the 
Cross, the pathos and beauty of it never fail to 
siir one to the depths. Could man’s cruelty to man 
have gone further, and could man’s forbearance 
with man have been more manly? 2000 years have 
rolled away but Jesus lives, and the noble example 
is there to inspire man for all time. For me he is 
more man than God. 

It was fear of the truth which was in Jesus, that 
made his enemies slay him. It is fear in the hearts 
of men at all times, that breeds hatred and suspicion, 
the root cause of strife. The fear that stalks our 
land to-day cannot but distress everyone. During 
the recent meeting of the Kasturba Trust Agents 
in Uruli, one worker asked that while he (Gandhiji) 
did not advocate their taking any part in politics 
what would he (Gandhiji) advise them to do in 
case of violent outbreaks ? The reply was quick and 
clear. “ There is no question of any of you keeping 
aloof from the fiery furnace, should such ever come 
your way. I shall not shed a tear, I shall rejoice to 
hear if any or all of you are found to have laid 
down your lives in trying to quell the disturbance. 
To be killed but never to kill is the law that governs 
us, and women should surely excel in this field.” 

In talking to a friend the other day who was 
suggesting an expedient to solve the political tangle, 
contrary to his inner conviction of the wrong of it, 
Gandhiji told him that it was unworthy for a man 
of faith ever to believe that anything but evil could 
be born out of a poisonous germ. The friend replied. 
The Cross was poisonous, full of hatred and ill 
will and yet redemption came out of it.” “No,” 
was Gandhiji’s reply. “ That is not my interpreta- 
tion of the Cross. There was no poison there, no 
hatred, no fear. It was the way of self-suffering 
and therefore of love and hence the story of 
redemption.” 

The story of Calvary brings home to one the 
need for supreme faith in the hour of trial, which 
sees beyond the veil and gives one the courage to 
stand by truth at all cost. 

New Delhi, 

Good Friday, 1946 


The Lurid Background 

The labours of the Cabinet Mission are proceed- 
ing against a lurid background. The Imperial City 
has for the last few days become a seething cauldron 
of wild rumours, with swirling eddies and counter 
currents. The air is thick with alarms and threats 
of rioting. Some dealers in daggers and knives and 
other lethal weapons are even said to be exploiting 
the panic which they assiduously foster for their own 
selfish purposes like their ante-type — the merchants , 
of death in Europe and America. Deprecating this 
tendency in the course of his remarks one evening, 
Gandhiji said: 

“ The newspaper man has become a walking 
plague. In the East as in the West newspapers are 
fast becoming the people’s Bible, Koran, Zend 
Avesta and the Bhagwad Gita, rolled into one. All 
that appears in the papers is looked upon as God’s 
truth. For instance, a paper predicts that riots are 
coming, that all the sticks and knives in Delhi have 
been sold out and the news throws everybody into 
a panic. That is bad. Another newspaper reports 
the occurrence of riots here and there and blames' 
the police with taking sides with the Hindus in 
one place and Muslims in another. Again, the man 
in the street is upset. I want you all to shed this 
craven fear. It is not becoming of men and women, 
who believe in God and take part in the prayers, 
to be afraid of anyone. 

“ What if riots do actually take place and some 
people get killed ? Everyone must die one day. I 
will expect you to go in the midst of the fracas 
and tell the rowdies to be sensible. A friend 
remarked in the course of the conversation the other 
day that whilst it is poor rowdies that kill and get 
killed in the riots, the real responsibility lies not 
with them but with educated people, some of them 
occupying respectable places in society. It is they 
who incite others to violence from behind the 
scenes. It is for these educated and cultured people 
to stop the riots by laying down their lives in the 
process if necessary. Even a little girl can go up 
to the hooligans and tell them to desist. Most 
probably they will. But supposing they do not and 
kill her, it .will be well with her all the same. She 
will live through her pure sacrifice. It is always 
well with those who believe in God and try to do 
His will to the best of their ability. 

. “ Independence is coming, ” he concluded. “ But 
our lungs appear to have lost the capacity to 
breathe the air of freedom. But when freedom 
actually comes, you will find that the loss of capacity 
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was only apparent. May be, the first impact of 
freedom will give you a rude shock, and before 
you regain your equilibrium some undesirable 
things might take place. All that you need to do 
is to keep yourselves on the alert and undaunted 
and it will be well with you in the end. ” 

On the Eve 

An English novelist in one of his immortal 
stories has left us a picture of a doctor who, when 
suddenly brought into broad daylight after his 
long confinement in a dark dungeon, blinks uncom- 
fortably and wants to go back into the unlighted 
gloom of the dungeon. Similarly, the question arises, 
how will India react to independence after nearly 
two centuries of subjection.? Would she have^ the 
courage to face up to the realities, or would she 
be frightened by them and want to go back to the 
so-called ease and security of her servitude? For, 
it is getting more and more clear that independence, 
when it comes, is not going to be all beer and 
skittles. Are we ready to pay the price of freedom 
and make the necessary sacrifices or do we want 
to cling to the privileges and perquisites to which 
a foreign government might have accustomed a few 
of us as a part of its policy of divide and rule? 
These must be willingly sacrificed before we are 
fit to enter the temple of freedom. The fact that 
everybody is just now going through a fierce process 
of self-examination and introspection is a healthy 
sign. It is an indication of the general realization 
that the hour of independence is close at hand. 

"Where shall we stand when India is indepen- 
dent?" asked a friend representing the landholders’ 
interests, the other day during his visit to Gandhiji. 

"You will be as free as any scavenger," replied 
Gandhiji, "but whether you will be able to retain 
all the privileges which you are enjoying under the 
British Government is a question you ca,n answer 
for yourself.” 

“We realize,” proceeded the friend, “that we 
shall secure our salvation at the hands of Indkn 
leaders, not the British Govemmerjt." 

■ “Everybody believes that today,” said Gandhiji. 
“Even the British Government feel that they cannot 
do otherwise than to leave India to settle her 
own affairs.” 

“ The landholders,” resumed the friend, “derived 
their pharter of rights and privileges from the 
Permanent Settlement of 1802, which was of the 
nature of a contract between the British and the 
Zamindars, but they are quite willing to negotiate 
an agreement with the leaders of the country on 
the future of their rights.” 

“Being a non-violent man by nature,” replied 
Gandhiji, “I cannot countenance the usurpation of 
anybody’s just rights. But some of the extraordinary 
privileges that pass muster under the British rule 
are themselves in the nature of an usurpation. The 
history of British rule is a history of usurpation. 
Those who helped the British Government in this 
process got certain rights as a reward for their 
services. These cannot be insisted upon.” 

“ Many ancient Zamindaris existed long before 
the advent of the British and were exercising 


sovereign power, “ rejomed the friend, “ as a product 
of indigenous social and economic system of long 
standing. Don’t you think they have a title to 
continue their existence ? They are trying their best 
to discharge a philanthropic function in the shape 
of founding educational and social institutions. ’’ 

“ Anything that is ancient and consistent with 
moral values has a title to be retained, ” answered 
Gandhiji. “ Per contra anything that does not 
conform to moral values has to go. Wrong has no 
prescriptive right to exist merely because it is of 
a long standing. If those who are on your Zamin- 
daris feel one with you and you with them, like 
member^rof a family, you have nothing to fear from 
anybody. ’’ , 

The friend proceeded, “ We want even-handed 
justice. We have no objection to an Independent 
India Government abolishing all manner of vested 
interests. But let there be no discrimination against 
the Zamindars especially. We only want a conci- 
liatory gesture, an assurance that you won’t wipe 
us out as a class, without giving us a sporting 
chance to vindicate our existence.” 

“ A just man, ” replied Gandhiji “ need have 
no fear of any kind from an Independent India. 
India may, however, fall into unjust hands. Every 
Congressman is not an angel nor is everyone who 
is not a Congressman a devil. Let us hope that, if 
Congress comes into power, it will try to be more 
than just. Otherwise all the good that it might have 
done would disappear in the twinkling of an eye. ” 
“ I do not deny that there are bad boys amongst 
us. But you can cure us. We only wish that nothing 
should be done without consulting us. ” 

“ That goes without saying,” replied Gandhiji, 
pointing in a mute petition of mercy, as it were, to 
the heap of undisposed papers in front of him. 

Its own Seal and Sanction 
Another group of friends presented Gandhiji 
with a poser, ‘ Could he guarantee that under inde- 
pendence the right of ptoselytization would be 
guaranteed by a statute ?’ This provoked the counter 
question, ‘ Did they really believe in the ideal of 
independence or was their support to the inde- 
pendence ideal only, for a consideration?’ In the 
latter case, he would say, remarked Gandhiji, that 
they believed neither in independence nor in religion- 
Who could suppress the voice of truth, if it filled 
one’s being? And of what avail was a statutory 
guarantee if there was not the fire within to bear 
witness to truth? 

“It is true, no one can suppress the voice of 
truth,” interpolated one of them. “We want a 
guarantee from ’ you that no attempt would be 
made to suppress it.” 

“I cannot give you that guarantee because I 
have no authority,” replied Gandhijj. It was the 
function of religion, he continued, to save the 
temporal power from losing its soul; religion did 
not depend upon it for protection. And he cited 
to them the illustration of Daniel, the servant of 
God, who used to pray behind closed doors. But 
when Darius the King issued a decree prohibiting 
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THE LESSON OF THE CROSS 

Good Friday is, perhaps, the greatest day in the 
Christian year, inasmuch as it is the day that reminds 
the followers of Jesus of the supreme sacrifice by 
means of which he showed the way of life to man. 
As one reads or dwells afresh on the story of the 
Cross, the pathos and beauty of it never fail to 
stir one to the depths. Could man’s cruelty to man 
have gone further, and could man’s forbearance 
with man have been more manly? 2000 years have 
rolled away but Jesus lives, and the noble example 
is there to inspire man for all rime. For me he is 
more man than God. 

It was fear of the truth which was in Jesus, that 
made his enemies slay him. It is fear in the hearts 
of men at all times, that breeds hatred and suspicion, 
the root cause of strife. The fear that stalks our 
land to-day cannot but distress everyone. During 
the recent meeting of the Kasturba Trust Agents 
in Uruli, one worker asked that while he (Gandhiji) 
did not advocate their taking any part in politics 
what, would he- (Gandhiji) advise them to do in 
case of violent outbreaks ? The reply was quick and 
clear. “ There is no question of any of you keeping 
aloof from the fiery furnace, should such ever come 
your way. I shall not shed a tear, I shall rejoice to 
hear if any or all of you are found to have laid 
down your lives in trying to quell the disturbance. 
To be killed but never to kill is the law that governs 
us, and women should surely excel in this field.” 

In talking to a friend the other day who was 
suggesting an expedient to solve the political tangle, 
contrary to his inner conviction of the wrong of it, 
Gandhiji told him that it was unworthy for a man 
of faith ever to believe that anything but evil could 
be bom out of a poisonous germ. The friend replied, 
“The Cross was poisonous, full of hatred and ill 
will and yet redemption came out of it.” “No,” 
was Gandhiji’s reply. “ That is not my interpreta- 
tion of the Cross. There was no poison there, no 
hatred, no fear. It was the way of self-suffering 
and therefore of love and hence the story of 
redemption.” 

The story of Calvary brings beine To one the 
need .for supreme faith in the hour of trial, which 
sees beyond the veil and gives one the courage to 
stand by truth at all cost. 

New Delhi, 

Good Friday, 1946 A. K. 


WEEKLY LETTER 

The Lurid Background 

The labours of the Cabinet Mission are proceed- 
ing against a lurid background. The Imperial City 
has for the last few days become a seething cauldron 
of wild rumours, with swirling eddies and counter 
currents. The air is thick with alarms and threats 
of rioting. Some dealers in daggers and knives and 
other lethal weapons are even said to be exploiting 
the panic which they assiduously foster for their own 
selfish purposes like their ante-type — the merchants 
of death in Europe and America. Deprecating this 
tendency in the course of his remarks one evening, 
Gandhiji said: 

“The newspaper man has become a walking 
plague. In the East as in the West newspapers are 
fast becoming the people’s Bible, Koran, Zend 
Avestd and the Bhagwad Gita, rolled into one. All 
that appears in the papers is looked upon as God’s 
truth. For instance, a paper predicts that riots are 
coming, that aU the sticks and knives in Delhi have 
been sold out and the news throws everybody into 
a panic. That is bad. Another newspaper reports 
the occurrence of riots here and there and blames 
the police with taking sides with the Hindus in 
one place and Muslims -in another. Again, the man 
in the street is upset. I want you all to shed this 
craven fear. It is not becoming of men and women, 
who believe in God and take part in the prayers, 
to be afraid of anyone. 

“ What if riots do actually take place and some 
people get killed ? Everyone must die one day. I 
will expect you to go in the midst of the fracas 
and tell the rowdies to be sensible. A friend 
remarked in the course of the conversation the other 
day that whilst it is poor rowdies that kill and get 
killed in the riots, the real responsibility lies not 
with them but with educated people, some of them 
occupying respectable places in society. It is they 
who incite others to violence from behind the 
scenes. It is for these educated and cultured people 
to stop the riots by laying down their lives in the 
process if necessary. Even a little girl can go up 
to the hooligans and tell them to desist. Most 
probably they will. But supposirfg they do not and 
kill her, it will be well with her all the same. She 
will live through her pure sacrifice. It is ' always 
well with those who believe in God and try to do 
His will to the best of their ability- 

“ Independence is coming, ” he concluded. “ But 
our lungs appear to have lost , the capacity to 
breathe the air of freedom. But when freedom 
actually comes, you will find that the loss of capacity 
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was only apparent. May be, the first impact of 
freedom will give you a rude shock, and before 
you regain your equilibrium some undesirable 
things might take place. All that you need to do 
is to keep yourselves on the alert and undaunted 
and it will be well with you in the end. ’’ 

On the Eve 

An English novelist in one of his immortal 
stories has left us a picture of a doctor who, when 
suddenly brought into broad daylight after his 
long confinement in a dark dungeon, blinks uncom- 
fortably and wants to go ‘back into the unlighted 
gloom of the dungeon. Similarly, the question arises, 
how will India react to independence after nearly 
two centuries of subjection.? Would she have the 
courage to face up to the reaUties, or would she 
be frightened by them and want to go back to the 
so-called ease and security of her servitude? For, 
it is getting more and more clear that independence, 
when it comes, is not going to be all beer and 
skittles. Are we ready to pay the price of freedom 
and make the necessary sacrifices or do we want 
to cling to the privileges and perquisites to which 
a foreign government might have accustomed a few 
of us as a part of its policy of divide and rule? 
These mu! 5 t be willingly sacrificed before we are 
fit to enter the temple of freedom. The fact that 
everybody is just now going through a fierce process 
of self-examination and introspection is a healthy 
sign. It is an indication of the general realization 
that the hour of independence is close at hand. 

“Where shall we stand when India is indepen- 
dent?” asked a friend representing the landholders’ 
interests, the other day during his visit to Gandhiji. 

“You will be as free as any scavenger,” replied 
Gandhiji, “but whether you will be able to retain 
aU the privileges which you are enjoying under the 
British Government is a question you can answer 
for yourself.” 

“We realize," proceeded the friend, “that we 
shall secure our salvation at the hands of Indian 
leaders, not the British Government.” 

“Everybody believes that today,” said Gandhiji. 
“Even the British Government feel that they cannot 
do otherwise than to leave India to settle her 
own affairs.” 

“The landholders,” resumed the friend,. “derived 
their charter of rights and privileges from the 
Permanent Settlement of 1802, which was of the 
nature of a contract between the British and the 
Zamindars, but they are quite willing to negotiate 
an agreement with the leaders of the country on 
the future of their rights.” 

“Being a non-violent man by nature,” replied 
Gandhiji, “I cannot countenance the usurpation of 
anybody’s just rights. But some of the extraordinary 
privileges that pass muster under the British rule 
are themselves in the nature of an usurpation. The 
history of British rule is a history of usurpation. 
Those who helped the British Government in this 
process got certain rights as a reward for their 
services. These cannot be insisted upon.” 

“ Many ancient Zamindaris existed long before 
the advent of the British and were exercising 


sovereign power, “ rejoined the friend, “ as a product 
of indigenous social and economic system of long 
standing. Don’t you think they have a title to 
continue their existence ? They are trying their best 
to discharge a philanthropic function in the shape 
of founding educational and social institutions. ” 

“ Anything that is ancient and consistent with 
moral values has a title to be retained,” answered 
Gandhiji. “ Per contra anything that does not 
conform to moral values has to go. Wrong has no 
prescriptive right to exist merely because it is of 
a long standing. If those who are on your Zamin- 
daris feel one with you and you with them, like 
members of a family, you have nothing to fear from 
anybody. ” 

The friend proceeded, “ We want even-handed 
justice. We have no objection to an Independent 
India Government abolishing all manner of vested 
interests. But let there be no discrimination against 
the Zamindars especially. We only want a conci- 
liatory gesture, an assurance that you won’t wipe 
us out as a class, without giving us a sporting 
chance to vindicaite our existence.” 

“ A just man, ” replied Gandhiji “ need have 
no fear of any kind from an Independent India. 
India may, however, fall into unjust hands. Every 
Congressman is not an angel nor is everyone who 
is not a Congressman a devil. Let us hope that, if 
Congress comes into power, it will try to be more 
than just. Otherwise all the good that it might have 
done would disappear in the twinkhng of an eye. ’■’ 
“ I do not deny that there are bad boys amongst 
us. But you can cure us. We only wish that nothing 
should be done without consulting us. ” 

“ That goes without saying,” replied Gandhiji, 
pointing in a mute petition of mercy, as it were, to 
the heap of undisposed papers in front of him. 

Its own Seal and Sanction 
Another group of friends presented Gandhiji 
with a poser, ‘ Could he guarantee that under inde- 
pendence the right of proselytization would be 
guaranteed by a statute ?’ This provoked the counter 
question, ‘ Did they really beheve in the ideal of 
independence or was their support to the inde- 
pendence ideal only for a consideration?’ In the 
latter cas6, he would say, remarked Gandhiji, that 
they believed neither in independence nor in religion. 
Who could suppress the voice of truth, if it filled 
one’s being? And of what avail was a statutory 
guarantee if there was not the fire within to bear 
witness to truth? 

“ It is true, no one can suppress the voice of 
truth,” interpolated one of them. “We want a 
guarantee from you that no attempt would be 
made to suppress it.” 

“I cannot give you that guarantee because I 
have no authority,” rephed Gandhiji. It was the 
function religion, he continued, to save the 
temporal power from losing its soul; religion did 
not depend upon it for protection. And he cited 
to them the illustration of Daniel, the serveuit of 
God, who used to pray behind closed doors. But 
when Darius the King issued a decree prohibiting 
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the worship of any God or man save himself under 
a penalty, he began to pray to God publicly, the 
windows of his chamber being open so that all could 
see him praying. He was thrown into the hungry 
►lion’s den but came out unscathed. The result was 
that the King rescinded his former decree which was 
‘ unalterable ’ under the laws of Medes and Persians 
and made another decree to the effect that in every 
dominion of his kingdom, “ men tremble and fear 
before the God of Daniel, for he is the living God 
and steadfast as ever.” And “ so Daniel prospered 
in the reign of Darius and in the reign of Cyrus.” 
That was ’the only true way of proselytization and 
it needed no guarantee, statutory or otherwise. It 
was its own seal and sanction. “ To take a leaf 
from the history of our own times, remember the 
words of the late Lord Salisbury who, when in 
office, had told a missionary deputation about China 
that they were a poor specimen, if for their mission 
they sought the protection of British guns,” 
concluded' Gandhiji. 

A Pilgrimage 

Gandhiji had thought of returning to his 
residence from the Balikashrama. But a number of 
students and some members of the staff from 
Jamia Millia came and requested him. some time, to 
pay a visit, to their institution too. 

“ Some time must mean now,” replied Gandhiji. 
” Having come so far I cannot go back without 
going to you.” The Jamia Millia group were over- 
joyed. They ran ahead of him to carry the happy 
tidings to their colleagues and returned with 
petromax lanterns to lead the way. The unexpected 
visit put the whole place in a flutter of excitement. 
Dr. Zakir Hussain was away at Bhawalpur. But 
Moujeeb Saheb was there with other members of 
the staff. Carpets were spread on the lawn and a 
happy family gathering was held there under the 
sky. Jamia Millia, founded at the commencement 
of the non-cooperation movement in 1920 is shortly 
to celebrate its silver jubilee. The seedling 
planted by the late Hakim Ajmal Khsin Saheb, Dr. 
Ansari and the Ali Brothers has grown into a 
stately tree under the loving care of Dr. Zakir 
Hussain and his colleagues. It has now 200 students 
attending the primary classes, 100 in the secondary 
section and 28 in the college. Sixty teachers are 
besides undergoing training. The institution is 
nmning a day school and a Maktaba or' a 
publishing house in Karol Bagh. 

“ I have proved my claim to being a member 
of the family by coming without previous notice,” 
Gandhiji remarked touched by the spontaneous 
welcome. He then invited questions. 

One student asked, “ What can the students 
do to bring about Hindu-Muslim unity ?” It was a 
question after Gandhiji’s heart. “ The way is 
simple,” he replied. “ Even if all the Hindus turn 
rowdies and abuse you, you may not cease to regard 
them as your blood-brothers and vice versa. Is it 
impossible? No, rather the contrary. And what is 
possible for the individual is possible for the mass. 

“ Today the whole atmosphere is poisoned. 
All kinds of wild rumours are circulated by the 
Press and are indiscriminately swallowed by the 
people. Panic results and both Hindus and Musal- 
mans forget their humanity and behave towards 
one another like wild brutes. It behoves man to 


act decently, irrespective of what the other 
party might or might not do. If one returns 
decency for decency, it is a bargain. Even thieves 
and dacoits do that. There is no merit in it. Humanity 
disdains to calculate profits and losses. It enjoins 
on one a unilateral obligation to put up decent 
behaviour. If all the Hindus listened to my advice, 
or in the alternative the Muslims listened to me, 
there would be peace in fndia which neither daggers 
nor lathis' would be able to shatter. The mischief 
maker will soon be weary of the sorry business of 
stabbing, when there is no retaliation or counter 
provocation. An Unseen Power will arrest his 
uplifted arm and it will refuse to obey his wicked 
will. You may throw dust at the sun, it won’t 
dim his lustre. All it needs is to hold one’s soul in 
faith and patience. God is good and does not allow 
wickedness to proceed beyond a certain length. 

“I had a hand in the building up of this 
institution. It, therefore, gives me much pleasure to 
be able to pour out my heart before you. I have 
said the same thing to the Hindus. May yours be 
a shining example to India and the world.” 

.Before returning to his residence he made a 
pilgrimage of the tomb of the late Dr. M. A. Ansari, 
the living monument of Islamic liberalism at its 
best and Hindu-Muslim unity. To Gandhiji he was 
like a blood-brother. During Gandhiji’s twentyone 
days’ fast in Pamakuti at Poona in 1932, when things 
seemed critical. Dr. Ansari interrupted his visit to 
Europe and hastened to his bedside. A spacious 
platform thrown up into a series of terraces marks 
the burial place. A marble tablet at the foot bears 
his name and the dates of his birth and death. The 
unostentatious and austere simplicity only enhances 
its impressiveness. Independent India will always 
cherish the late doctor’s memory as a ' symbol of 
hope, faith and unity. 

New Delhi, 23-4’-46 PYARELAL 

Notes 

*SiIk Khadi’ 

If partial payment . in yam is necessary for 
buying cotton Khadi why should the same not 
apply to ‘silk Khadi'? 

There can be only one answer to this question. 
Silk Khadi too is Khadi and its purchase should, 
therefore, also be contingent on the requisite 
payment of yam. 

Why Only Yam? 

Since spinning is a part of the constructive 
programme, why should not all constructive workers 
be exempt from paying for Khadi in yam? 

There is some confusion of thought in this 
question. The reason for part payment in yarn, 
instead of in money, is to give Khadi its rightful 
place, and in time make yam current coin. That 
yarn is a part of constructive work has no bearing 
on the present argument. Let us leave aside for the 
moment the fact that the wheel is the central sun 
of the solar system of our constructive programme. 
If we believe that Swaraj hangs on the hand-spun 
thread, then it is clear that the value of yarn will 
be far greater than gold and silver currency. Con- 
structive workers are not exempt from spinning. 
How can there be any such exemption from yajna ?. 
Spinning is the necessary yajna for everyone. 

New Delhi, 20-4-’46 M. K. G. 

( From Harijanbandhu ) 
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MINISTERS’ DUTY 

(.By M, K. Gandhi) 

It is legitimate to ask what Congress ministers 
will do for Khaddar and other village industries now 
that they are in office. I should broaden the 
question and apply it to all the Provincial Govern- 
ments of India. Poverty is common to all the 
provinces and so are means of alleviation in terms 
of the masses. Such is the experience of both the 
A. I. S. A. and the A. I. V. 1. A.. A suggestion has 
been made that there should be a separate minister 
for the work, as, for proper organization, it will 
occupy all the time of one minister. I dread to 
make the suggestion, for we have not yet outlived 
the English scale of expenditure. Whether a ihinjster 
is separately appointed or not, a department for 
the work is surely necessary. In these times of 
scarcity of food and clothing, this department can 
render the greatest help. The ministers have experts 
at their disposal through the A. I. S. A. and the A. I. 
V. I. A.. It is possible to clothe today the whole of 
India in Khadi on the smallest outlay and in the 
shortest time possible. Each, Provincial Government 
has to tell the villagers that they must manufacture 
their own Khaddar for their own use. This bripgs 
in automatic local production and distribution. And 
there will undoubtedly be a surplus for the cities 
at least to a certain extent which, in its turn, will 
reduce the pressure on the local mills. The latter 
will then be able to take part in supplying the want 
of cloth in other parts of the world. 

How can this result be brought about? 

The Governments should notify the villagers that 
they will be expected to manufacture Khaddar for 
the needs of their villages within a fixed date after 
which no cloth will* be supplied to them. The 
Governments in their turn will supply the villagers 
with cotton seed or cotton wherever required, at 
cost price and the tools of manufacture also at cost, 
to be recovered in easy instalments payable in, say, 
five years or more. They wiU supply them with 
instructors wherever necessary and undertake to 
buy surplus sto,ck of Khaddar, provided that the 
villagers in question have their cloth requirements 
supplied from their own manufacture. This should 
do away with cloth shortage without fuss and with 
very little overhead charges. 

The villages will be surveyed and a list prepared 
of things that can be manufactured locally with 
little^ or no help and which may be required for 
village use or for sale outside, such for instance, as 
gham-pressed oil and cakes, burning oil prepared 
through ghanis, hand-pounded rice, tadgud, honey, 
toys, mats, hand-made paper, village soap, etc.. If 
enough care is thus taken the villages, most of them 
as good as dead or dying, will hum with life and 


exhibit the immense possibilities they have of 
supplying most of their wants themselves and of 
the cities and towns of India. 

Then there is the limitless cattle weeilth of India 
suffering from criminal neglect. Goseva Sangh, asH|| 
yet not properly experienced, can still supply 
valuable aid. 

Without the basic training the villagers are 
being starved for education. This desideratum can 
be supplied by the Hindustani Talimi Sangh, The 
experiment was already commenced by Congress 
Governments but it was interrupted by the resig- 
nations of the Congress ministries. The thread can 
be easily resumed now. 

New Delhi, 22-4-’46 

IS IT G-ENUINE ? 

(By M. K. Gandhi) 

Q. In one of your post-prayer discourses last week 
you stressed the use of Khadi to the exclusion of 
all other cloth. I love the very touch of Khadi as 
it links me, in my heart and thoughts, to my poor 
sisters and brothers, .to whom it brings a well- 
earned morsel of food. I love it from every point 
of view— on hygienic, aesthetic, humanitarian, moral 
and spiritual grounds. But I have so far never been 
able to take to spinning, much as I like the soothing 
h u m of the wheel, and thanks to our system of 
education, my hands are utterly untrained and unfit 
to learn spinning at this stage. I am, therefore, 
unable to comply in a straightforward manner with 
the conditions now imposed on the sale of Khadi, 
and it is galling to me to have to go in for mill 
cloth. 

A. If the love for Khadi is so genuine as to 
cover moral and spiritual values, surely the writer 
should be able to learn spinning easily at his age. 
The late Pandit Motilal Nehru learnt it, after he 
was fifty. The late Ali Brothers learnt it, though 
they did not practise it regularly. And all these 
three learnt it for its national and political value 
in the highest sense of the term. As a matter of 
fact most of the public workers learnt it late in life. 

The ^iter should learn spinning without delay. 
There is nothing wrong with his fingers. All who 
can write can spin. And spinning, for Swaraj is any 
day more valuable than writing. 

I agree that for one like the writer the only 
straightforward way to give his quota of yam for 
buying Khadi is self-spinning. If he was incapable 
for any cause, it would be perfectly right for him 
to get his many friends or relations to spin the 
required quota for him. 

As an earnest student of affairs, he should know, 
too, that while Khadi is good for the poor as an 
honourable occupation for earning bread, it has an 
additional and far greater value as an instrument 
of winning Swaraj through non-violent means. Let 
it not be said of men like him that they could 
write eloquently about moral values without 
realizing the implications of the statement. 

New Delhi. 21-4-’46 
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the worship of any God or man save himself under 
a penalty, he began to pray to God pubUcly, the 
windows of his chamber being open so that all could 
see him praying. He was thrown into the hurigry 
ijion’s den but came out imscathed. The result was 
that the King rescinded his former decree which was 
‘ unalterable ’ under the laws of Medes and Persians 
and made another decree to the effect that in every 
dominion of his kingdom, “ men tremble and fear 
before the God of Daniel, for he is the living God 
and steadfast as ever.” And “ so Daniel prospered 
in the reign of Darius and in the reign of Cyrus.” 
That was the only true way of proselytization and 
it needed no guarantee, statutory or otherwise. It 
was its own seal and sanction. “To take a leaf 
from the history of our own times, remember the 
words of the late Lord Salisbury who, when in 
office, had told a missionary deputation about China 
that they were a poor specimen, if for their mission 
they sought the protection of British guns,” 
concluded Gandhiji. 

A Pilgrimage 

Gandhiji had thought of returning to his 
residence from the Batikashrama. But a number of 
students and some members of the staff from 
Jamia Millia came and requested him, some time, to 
pay a visit, to their institution too. 

“ Some time must mean now,” replied Gandhiji. 
“ Having come so far I cannot go back without 
going to you.” The Jamia Millia group were over- 
joyed. They ran ahead of him to carry the happy 
tidings to their colleagues and returned with 
petromax lanterns to lead the way. The unexpected 
visit put the whole place in a flutter of excitement. 
Dr. Zakir Hussain was away at Bhawalpur. But 
Moujeeb Saheb was there with other members of 
the staff. Carpets were spread on the lawn and a 
happy family gathering was held there under the 
sky. Jamia MilHa, fotmded at the commencement 
of the non-cooperation movement in 1920 is shortly 
to celebrate its silver jubilee. The seedling 
planted by the late Hakim Ajmal Khan Saheb, Dr. 
Ansari and the Ali Brothers has grown into a 
stately tree under the loving care of Dr. Zakir 
Hussain and his colleagues. It has now 200 students 
attending the primary classes, 100 in the secondary 
section and 28 in the college. Sixty teachers are 
besides undergoing training. The institution is 
running a day school and a M.aktaba or a 
publishing house in Karol Bagh. 

“ I have proved my claim to being a member 
of the family by coming without previous notice,” 
Gandhiji remarked touched by the spontaneous 
welcome. He then invited questions. 

One student asked, “ What can the students 
do to bring about Hindu-Muslim unity ?” It was a 
question after Gandhiji’s heart. “ The way is 
simple,” he replied. “ Even if all the Hindus turn 
rowdies and abuse you, you may not cease to regard 
them as your blood-brothers and vice versa. Is it 
impossible? No, rather the contrary. And what is 
possible for the individual is possible for the mass. 

“ Today the whole atmosphere is poisoned. 
All kinds of wild rumours are circulated by the 
Press and are indiscriminately swallowed by the 
people. Panic results and both Hindus and Musal- 
mans forget their humeinity and behave towards 
one another like wild bifutes. It behoves man to 


act decently, irrespective of what the other 
party might or might not do. If one returns 
decency for decency, it is a bargain. Even thieves 
and dacoits do that. There is no merit in it. Humanity 
disdains to calculate profits and losses. It enjoins 
on one a unilateral obligation to put up decent 
behaviour. If all the Hindus listened to my advice, 
or in' the alternative the Muslims listened to me,- 
there would be peace in India which neither daggers 
nor lathis would be able to shatter. The mischief 
maker will soon be weary of the sorry business of 
stabbing, when there is no retahation or counter 
provocation. An Unseen Power will arrest his 
uplifted arm and it will refuse to obey his wicked 
will. You may throw dust at the sun, it won’t 
dim his lustre. All it needs is to hold one’s soul in 
faith and patience. God is good and does not allow 
wickedness to proceed beyond a certain length. 

“I had a hand in the building up of this 
institution. It, therefore, gives me much pleasure to 
be able to pour out my heart before you. I have 
said the same thing to the Hindus. May yours be 
a shining example to India and the world.” 

Before returning to his residence he made a 
pilgrimage of the tomb of the late Dr. M. A. Ansari, 
the living monument of Islamic liberalism at its 
best and Hindu-Muslim unity. To Gandhiji he was 
like a blood-brother. During Gandhiji’s twentyone 
days’ fast in Parnakuti at Poona in 1932, when things 
seemed critical, Dr. Ansari interrupted his visit to 
Europe and hastened to his bedside. A spacious 
platform thrown up into a series of terraces marks 
the burial place. A marble tablet at the foot bears 
his name and the dates of his birth and death. The 
unostentatious and austere simplicity only enhances 
its impressiveness. Independent India will always 
cherish the late doctor’s memory as a symbol of 
hope, faith and unity. 

New Delhi, 23-4’-46 Pyarelal 

Notes 

‘Silk Khadi’ 

If partial payment in yarn is necessary for 
busing cotton ^adi why should the same not 
apply to ‘silk Khadi’? 

There can be only one answer to this question. 
Silk Khadi too is Khadi and its purchase should, 
therefore, also be contingent on the requisite 
payment of yarn. 

Why Only Yarn? 

Since spinning is a part of the constructive 
programme, why should not all constructive workers 
be exempt from paying for Khadi in yarn ? 

There is some confusion of thought in this 
question. The reason for part payment in yam, 
instead of in money, is to give Khadi its rightful 
place, and in time make yam current coin. That 
yarn is a part of constructive work has no bearing 
on the present argument. Let us leave aside for the 
moment the fact that the wheel is the central sun 
of the solar system of our constructive programme. 
If we believe that Swaraj hangs on the hand-spun 
thread, then < it is clear that the value of yarn will 
be far grea.ter than gold and silver currency. Con- 
structive workers are not exempt from spinning. 
How can there be any such exemption from yajna ? 
Spinning is the necessary yajna for everyone. 

New Delhi, 20-4-’46 M. K. G. 

(From Harijanbandhu’} 
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MINISTBKS’ DUTY 

(By M. K. Gandhi) 

It is legitimate to ask what Congress ministers 
will do for Khaddar and other village industries now 
that they are in office. I should broaden the 
question and apply it to all the Provincial Govern- 
ments of India. Poverty is common to all the 
provinces and so are means of alleviation in terms 
of the masses. Such is the experience of both the 
A. I. S. A. and the A. I. V. I. A.. A suggestion has 
been made that there should be a separate minister 
for the work, as, for proper organization, it will 
occupy all the time of one minister. I dread to 
make the suggestion, for we have not yet outlived 
the English scale of expenditure. Whether a minister 
is separately appointed or not, a department for 
the work is surely necessary. In these times of 
scarcity of food and clothing, this department can 
render the greatest help. The ministers have experts 
at their disposal through the A. I. S. A. and the A. L 
V. I. A.. It is possible to clothe today the whole of 
India in Khadi on the smallest outlay and in the 
shortest time possible. Each Provincial Government 
has to tell the villagers that they must manufacture 
their own Khaddar for their own use. This brings 
in automatic local production and distribution. And 
there will undoubtedly be a surplus for the cities 
at least to a certain extent which, in its turn, will 
reduce the pressure on the local mills. The latter 
will then be able to take part in supplying the want 
of cloth in other parts of the world. 

How can this result be brought about ? 

The Governments should notify the villagers that 
they will be expected to manufacture Khaddar for 
the needs of their villages within a fixed date after 
which no cloth will be supplied to them. The 
Governments in their turn will supply the villagers 
with cotton seed or cotton wherever required, at 
cost price and the tools of manufacture also at cost, 
to be recovered in easy instalments payable in, say, 
five years or more. They will supply them with 
instructors wherever necessary and undertake to 
buy surplus stock of Khaddar, provided that the 
villagers in question have their cloth requirements 
supplied from their own manufacture. This should 
do away with doth shortage without fuss and with 
very Uttle overhead charges. 

The villages will be surveyed and a list prepared 
of things that can be manufactured locally with 
little or no help and which may be required for 
village use or for sale outside, such for instance, as 
ghani-piessed oil and cakes, burning oil prepared 
through ghanis, hand-pounded rice, tadgud, honey, 
toys, mats, hand-made paper, village soap, etc.. If 
enough care is thus taken the villages, most of them 
as good as dead or dying, will hum with life and 


exhibit the immense possibilities they have of 
supplying most of their wants themselves and of 
the cities and towns of India. 

Then there is the limitless cattle wealth of India 
suffering from criminal neglect. Goseva Sangh, 
yet not properly experienced, can still supply ' 
veduable aid. 

Without the basic training the villagers are 
being starved for education. This desideratum can 
be supplied by the Hindustani Talimi Sangh. The 
experiment was already commenced by Congress 
Governments but it was interrupted by the resig- 
nations of the Congress ministries. The thread can 
be easily resumed now. 

New Delhi, 22-4-’46 

IS IT GENUINE ? 

(By M, K. Gandhi) 

Q. In one of your post-prayer discourses last week 
you stressed the use of Khadi to the exclusion of 
all other cloth. I love the very touch of Khadi as 
it links me, in my heart and thoughts, to my poor 
sisters and brothers, to whom it brings a well- 
earned morsel of food. I love it from every point 
of view — on hygienic, aesthetic, humanitarian, moral 
and spiritual grounds. But I have so far never been 
able to take to spinning, much as I like the soothing 
hum of the wheel, and thanks to our system of 
education, my hands are utterly untrained and unfit 
to learn spinning at this stage. I am, therefore, 
unable to comply in a straightforward manner with 
the conditions now imposed on the sale of Khadi, 
and it is galling to me to have to go in for mill 
cloth. 

A. If the love ,for Khadi is so genuine as to 
covet moral and spiritual values, surely the writer 
should be able to learn spinning easily at his age. 
The late Pandit Motilal Nehru learnt it, after he 
was fifty. The late Ali Brothers learnt it, though 
they did not practise it regularly. And all these 
three learnt it for its national and political value 
in the highest sense of the term. As a matter of 
fact most of the public workers learnt it late in life. 

The writer should learn spinning without delay. 
There is nothing wrong with his fingers. All who 
can write can spin. And spinning for Swaraj is any 
day more valuable than writing. 

I agree that for one like the writer the only 
straightforward way to give his quota of yarn for 
buying Khadi is self-spinning. If he was incapable 
for any cause, it would be perfectly right for him 
to get his many friends or relations to spin the 
required quota for him. 

As an earnest student of affairs, he should know, 
too, that while Khadi is good for the poor as an 
honourable occupation for earning bread, it has an 
additional and far greater value as an instrument 
of winning Swaraj through non-violent means. Let 
it not be said of men like him that they could 
write eloquently about moral values without 
realizing the implications of the statement. 

New Delhi, 21-4- ’46 
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QUESTION BOX 

CBy M. K. Gandhi ) 

Sugar and Sweetmeats 
Q. The sugar ration in Bombay has just been 
redluced by 25 per cent. Would it not have been 
fairer to reduce sweetmeat shops’ rations rather 
than cut down the individual's ? 

A. It is always well to cut down the ration of 
sweet vendors rather than that of individuals. In 
these hard times I would not mind if sweet- 
making were even prohibited. Sweetmeats are not 
a necessary part of a wholesome diet. 

White Bread and Brown 
Q, Up till January it was obligatory to mix ten 
per cent of bran with wheat flour. Later the rule 
was abolished. Should it not be reinforced ? 

A. I am a witness to the age-old rivalry between 
white and wholemeal brown bread. People are 
attracted by whiteness. I nurse the belief that the 
Negro is not drawn by it. Be that as it may, it is 
a fact that special effort is made to make bread 
look white. Fortunately, only city dwellers indulge 
in such fads. Doctors say that one chapati of whole- 
meal flour is more tasty and contains more nouri- 
shment than two to five Chapatis made out of 
refined flour. And in these days it is our duty to 
use wholemeal, because all flour saved is flour 
gained. From one point of view it is even more 
than that. Wheat stored in villages is far more useful 
than sacks of it lying in port/. Therefore, it is 
desirable to make the mixing of bran with wheat 
flour compulsory. The war is over but post-war 
conditions are worse for us than during the war, 
and the situation is daily deteriorating. God alone 
knows when it will improve. 

Rowdyism in Elections 
Q. You are no doubt aware of the rowdyism 
resulting in severe damage during one of the recent 
elections in Bombay. Does it become the teacher 
of ahimsa to keep silent on such an occasion? 

A. I do not want to enter' into the question of 
whether silence becomes me or not. If the rowdyism 
is not a forerunner of what the future bolds, it will 
be wrong to take note of it. Such sporadic clashes 
should not worry us. The education of the masses 
in ahimsa can make way gradually. It may be that 
it will develop from the lessons learnt from such 
happenings. But it may be that this rowdyism is 
symptomatic of an epidemic. Many people imagine 
that they alone are right and everyone else wrong, 
and they do not consider that there is anything 
unworthy in forcing their point of view down> 
others’ throats. This error has to be rectified. If we 
are in the right we must have infinite patience. 

Just now we seem unable to see our own 
mistakes. Those who lack the* faculty of reason, or 
who desire to live for the sake of enjoyment, 
can never sec the error. If there are many such, 
then we must conclude that our non-violence has 
been a weapon of the weak, himsa masquerading 
in the guise of ahimsa. If this weakness continues 
we shall haYe to go through rivers, of blood once the 
BritSsh itde gefeSs. We maj*' even ccJuiei undier' Ih® 


sway of some other foreign power or it may be that 
with internecine warfare the weaker side will. have 
to submit to the one that has the mightier weapons. 
If we are unfortunate enough to witness such 
strife, believers in non-violence will joyfully die in 
the effort to stop it and thereby live. 

My hope is that the masses have sulHciently 
• imbibed the spirit of ahimsa and that when th- 
British go there may be a little fight here and 
there and then we shall settle down as brotherr 
giving a lesson of peace to the world. 

Only those who fought in Bombay know what 
good they achieved by fighting. I am ignorant cf 
who fought and what the fight was about and what 
were the gains if any. 

New Delhi, 22-4- ’46 
( From Hariianbandhu ) 

SOVHSEEl&N REMEDY 

( By M.. K. Gandhi ) 

” I read with avidity every word t’oat flows from 
your pen. I can hardly wait till I have finished reading 
the new issue of 'Harijan' when it arrives. This 
results in a strange ego in me, demanding the object 
oimy adoration to be perfect according to my light! 
Anything which appears obviously uncoavincing 
makes me restless. Your new note in nature cure — . 
reciting of Ramanam as the sure remedy — leaves me 
completely bewildered. The modern youth refrains 
from challenging some of your views out of toleration. 
Their attitude may be summed up in the following : 

‘ Well, Gandhiji has taught us a whole lot of things; , 
he has* elevated us to unimaginable heights ; he has. 
above all, brought Swaraj within oar reach; why not ; 
‘sulfer’ his Ramanam ‘fad’ ? ’ . 

"Inter alia you have said the following : , 

“ 'No matter what the ailmer t from which a man I 
may be suffjing, recitation of Ramanam from the! 
heart is tlie sure cure ’ ( Harijan 3-3-’46 ). 1 

^".iMan should seek out and be confer t to confine 
the means of cure to the five elements of which the 
body is composed, t. e. earth, water, akash, sun and 
air’ ( Harijan, 3-3-’45 ). 

\ “ ‘And my claim is that the recitation of Ramanam 

is a sovereign remedy for our physical ailments 
also’ ( Harijan 7*4-’46 ). ! * 

“At first, when you introduced this new note ; 
in the system of nature cure, I thouglit you were ' 
merely putting in other words a kind of psycho- 
therapy or ‘Caristian science' based on faith. These , 
have their place in every system of medicine. I 
interpreted ray first quotation above in that light. 
The second sentence quoted above is difficult to 
grasp. After all, it is physically impossi’ulefor medicines 
to be composed of anything but the five elements ■ 
to which you refer, and which you say must be ' 
the sole means of cure.. 

" If faith is what you insist on I have no quarrel; , 
it is necessary for the patient to cooperate hi getting 
well also by faith. But it is difficult to accept that ; 
faith alone would cure ‘our, physical ailment also'. ; 
Two years ago, my little daughter was struck by 
infantile paralysis; it Was the most modtrii treajtment 
/aved (Md fii’a'm. bebomitfg a cripple hx , 
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life. You would agree thxt il would not avail to ask 
a two and a half year old child to recite Ramanam 
to be rid of infantile paralysis; and I would like to 
see you persuade any mother to do the recitation 
( and recitation alone ) on her child's behalf. 

“The authority from Charaka that 3 'ou have 
quoted in the issue of March 24th, leaves me cold; 
,fon have taught me not to accept anything, however 
ancient and however authoritative it may be, if It 
does not appeal to my heart.” 

Thus writes a teacher of .youth. While I am 
eager to be in the good graces of the student 
world, my eagerness has well-defined limitations. 
Tor one, I must please them with the rest of the 
world, which is admittedly much larger. In no case 
should a servant of the public pander to any 
person or class.. 

If those whom my correspondent represents 
really think that anything I have done has taken 
India to unimaginable heights, they should extend 
to my so-called fads slightly more than toleration. 
Toleration by itself will do them and me no good. 
It may easily promote laziness in them, and false 
self-assurance in me. Let them think well before 
rejecting even a fadj Faddists are not always to be 
despised. Fads have before now made their owners 
jnount the gallows. 

Ramanam has the flavour of faith-healing and 
Christian science; yet, it is quite distinct from 
them. Recitation of Ramanam is a mere symbol 
of' the reality for which it stands. If one is know- 
ingly filled with the presence of God within, one 
is that moment .free from all ailment physical, 
mental or moral. That we do not see the type in 
life is not to disprove the truth of the statement. 
My argument is admittedly useless for those who 
have no faith in God. 

Christian scientists, faith-healers and psycho- 
therapists may, if they will, bear witness somewhat 
to the truth underlying Ramanam. I cannot take 
the reader a long way with me through reason. 
How is one to prove to a person who has never 
tasted sugar, that sugar is sweet, except by asking 
him to taste it? 

I must not reiterate here the conditions atten- 
dant upon the heart recitation of the sacred syllable. 

The authority of Charaka is good for those 
who have some belief in Ramanam. Others may 
dismiss the authority from their consideration. 

Children are irresponsible. Ramanam is undoubt- 
edly not for them. They are helpless beings at 
the mercy of their parents. They show what 
tremendous responsibility parents bear to them 
and society. I have known parents who have 
trifled with their children’s diseases even to the 
extent of trusting them to their ( the parents’ ) 
recitation of Raman&m. 

Lastly, the argument about everything, even 
medicines, being from ‘punch mahahhutas" betrays 
a hasty confusion of thought. I have only to point 
it out to remove it. 
f^ew Delhi, 19-4-’46 


MERCY VmSUS RCTHLESSISIESS 
(By M. K. Gandhi') 

The virtues of mercy, non-violence, love and 
truth in any man can be truly tested only when 
they arc pitted against ruthlessncss, violence, hate 
and untruth. 

If this is true, then it is incorrect to say that 
ahimsa is of no avail before a murderer. It can 
certainly be said that to experiment tpith ahimsa 
in face of a murderer is to seek self-destruction. 
But this is the real test of ahimsa. He who gets 
himself killed out of sheer helplessness, however, 
can in nowise be said to have passed the test. He 
who when being killed bears no anger against his 
murderer and even asks God to forgive him is truly 
non-violent. History-', relates this of Jesus Christ. 
With his dying breath on the cross, he is reported 
to have said : “ Father, forgive them for they know 
not what they do.” We can get similar instances 
from other religions but the quotation is given 
because it is world famous. 

It is another matter that our non-violence has 
not reached such heights. It would be wholly wrong 
for us to lower the standard of ahimsa by reason 
of our own frailty or lack of experience. Without 
true understanding of the ideal, we can never hope 
to reach it. It is necessary for us, therefore, to- 
apply our reason to understand the power of 
non-violence. 

New Delhi, 21-4- '46 
( From Harijanbandhu ) 

‘HARIJAN’ IN URDU SCRIPT 

(By M. K. Gandhi) 

“Harijan” is Variously described as ‘Harijan- 
sevak ’ when it is the Hindustani -and ‘ Harijan- 
bandhu ’ when it is the Gujarati edition. Hindustani 
was Hindi when it was in Nagari type only. Now, 
for reasons already known, it is Hindustani in two 
scripts — Nagari and Urdu. The Urdu edition would 
have been published simultaneously, if the arrange- 
ment could have been completed. But there were 
difficulties of official permission and type to be 
surmounted. Litho printing became well-nigh 
impossible, and expert advice favoured Urdu type, 'The 
type could not be had for the wanting. But it is 
now hoped definitely to bring out the Urdu edition 
on 5th May next. 

Whilst the matter in the three editions is not 
as a rule mere translation, one of another, and to an . 
extent differs in the three editions, the Nagari and 
Urdu will be the same, word for word. An endeavour 
will be made to produce Hindustani which \vill 
neither be sanskritized Hindi nor persianized Urdu. 
Whether the Hindustani will be popular or not 
will depend as much upon the writers for the 
Hindustani ‘Harijan’ as upon its readers. 

Delhi, 2l-4-’46 
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MEETING SASTRIAR 

Nov that Shri Sastriar is no more, his last ta!ks witli 
..Gardhiji assume a great though tragic importancer 
The first meed "ig took place on the evening of the 
r:2nd January. Gandhiii had heard that Sastiiar was so 
III that probably he alone would he allowed to go in 
for a few minutes. Shri Jigadisan had advised my 
brother and me io accompany him. Sastriar will Le 
pleased to see you/’ he had said. So Gandhiji took 
both of us and Shri Manilal Gandhi whh him, warning 
us that we mighi: have to stay outside. The doctor, 
however, gave us more cheerful news about the patient’s 
condition, and we were all allowed to enter. At one 
time Sastriar had almost given up hope of surviving till 
Gandhiji’s visit to Madras andHthe joy of meeting him 
in the flesh almost choked him with emotion. lie had 
been reclining on a bedreit but he sat bolt upright as 
Gandhiji entered and moved to the edge of the bed. 
“ I want to come near enough to hug you, little brother/’ 
he muttered in a choked voice. 

Gandhiji took his hand and soothed him. You must 
not hug me and excite yourself” he pleaded and tlie 
illustrious patient once again reclined cn the bedrest 
holding Gandhfji's hand in both his own. 

The excitement had greatly aggravated the breathless- 
• riess. With great eff.^rt be begin, have wanted to 
say one thing to you.” And panting for breath af er each 
word, with moist eyes, he continued: Another op- 
portunity for peace has been lost. They are sitting 
‘there at the Peace Conference Table. But who is tliere 
who can speak for humanity except you? I am afraid 
India has failed to do her duty.” Ever since Gandhiji's 
release' from prison, Sastriar had been writing to him, 
imploring !fm to go to the Peace Corderence at San 
Francisco. '*Even if they do not ask you, you must go 
as the apostle of truth and non-violence and be enthe 
spot; Your mere presence will have a tremendous effect. 
You must not stand on ceremony.” 

I have tried to put in my own werds the substance 
of what he had been writing. Gandbiji’s view was that 
his non-violence should have its effect from wherever 
he* was. His going to the Peace Conference, unless the 
Great Powers themselves wanted it, could serve no 
useful purpose. But Sastriar had remained unconvinced 
and he gave vent to his feelings on meeting Gandhiji. 

Then referring to the Parliamentary delegation he 
remarked, ** We know nothing can come out of it. 
Labour or Conservative, so far as India is concerned, 
they are all one and the same."'^ 

Gandhiji agreed and added, '*But we must trust.” 

Burrows, the nev pitboy Governor of Bengal, has 
a sense of humour. When the pressmen worned him 
and asked him what policy he was going to initiate, 
he replied, , * Gentlemen, I am not going to initiate, I 
am going to carry oat/ That is true of all of them. 
The Labour Government cannot afford to do otherwise/"* 
saying Sastriar asked : “ What next ? ” 

^ “ Who knows ? ” replied Gandhiji “ The British 

Government itself does not know, I think. But I did 
not come here to discuss politics with you.” 

Sastriar spoke like a man, I see, you think I am 
no good for it. ” 


'^Nj, but you are certai<dy no good for it in the 
present state of your health.” 

They touched upon the topic of Ihe commund problem. 
They cracked a few more jokes and then SeiStriar 
called us near and bade goo;.-bye sayir-g a few kind 
words to each one ol us. He talked a little about South 
Africa and General Smuts with Shri Manilal Gandhi, and 
Gandhiji left him with a promit'e to vi;ut him again if 
tiie doctor reported tint the visit had had no dele- 
terious effect upon his health. 

The doctor’s report was satisfactory and Gandhiji 
paid him a second visit on the night of the 30di. This 
lime he v/as accompajied by Shri Rajagopalachariar, 
vSbri Thaklnr Bapa, Rajkumari Amritkaiir, Miss Agatha 
Harrison, Shri T. N. J igadi-an, my bi oiher Shri Pyarelaiji, 
Dr. Srinivasan and myself. Dr Srinivisaa, an honorary 
physician of the General IIoi;pitai, Madras, who was in 
charge of Sastriaris case, came to Gandhiji’s residence 
and escorted him to die hospital as on the previous 
occasion The talk mostly centred rouad the Ramayana. 

Sastriar began by saying, * You have been a blessing 
to me in a hundred ways. ” 

What nonsense, Sastri, ” raid Gandhiji. 

Ah, don’t I know, Gandhi, you are the greatest 
fellow alive in the world today,” said Sistriar and in- 
troduced his grandchildren to him. “ Let your kaiaksha 
fail on them. ” And in good humour he quoted a 
shloka from the Rmnayanax 

^ 5715551% il ST5?>'5?I <s 

who does not see Rama and whom Rama does 
not see is despised by every one in' this world.” 

Then Sastriar told Gandhiji bow on the previous 
day after his midday meal he had dozed off and as if 
in a trance written a most beautiful essay on the 
jRamayana in about 15 minutes. The theme was that 
after Ravana's death Hanuiiian goes to Sita in Ashoka 
Vatika and asks h^r, ' Mother, give me your permission 
and I shall sei^erely punish all the Raksha^is v/no have * 
been torturing you/ The Divine Lady turns round 
and replies: 

qiqfRi i 

"No, what wrong have these poor things done? 
They are merely slaves of their master and they did 
his bidding for the sake of their livelihood. Leave them 
alone. It is forgiveness that makes life worth living. 
Forgiveness is divine. It is the noblest of virtues, so 
I pardon them. There is no one who is wholly free 
of error. And who does not need to be forgiven ?’ 

"As soon as I go home/’ Sastriar added, "l shall 
dictate it to Jagadisan if he can come to me and .send 
it to you. Will you let Pyarelal read it out to you?” 

Gandhiji promised to read it himself. "You dictate 
it to Jagadisan tomorrow/’ he said, “ and send it to me. 

I shall read it before I go to Madura/’ 

"No/' replied Sastriar, "it will take me at least 
two or three days. I have to do it in bits. Marvellous 
as my doctor is, he has not made me well enough to 
do it tomorrow.” 
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Sastriar was full of the Ramayana. " The Ramayana 
has no parallel.” He regretted that the great epic was 
not read more generally and that its ideal did not animate 
the people as of old. “ When Sita had repulsed die 
evU-intenioned Ravana with the tejasoi her purity,” be 
continued, "the Rakshasis came to her and said, ‘You 
do not know the world. Else you would not have 
refused what is being- offered to you.’ The Divine 
Lady's reply was, ‘Your city is beautifa’, the buildings 
are grand and there is every mai'k of civilisation, but 
are there not two or three people who feel the wrong 
and can say the truth to Ravana ' ? ” 

And Sastriar was deeply moved. "That is the duty we 
owe to friends and that we fail to discharge. I have 
done that for you once or twice and as for you, you 
do it and sometimes publicly, much to the consternation 
of everybody. But it is the noblest office of friendship.” 
Turning to Rajaji, he continued, “Tell me,Raiagopalachari, 
out of a hundred people that go wrong, is not there 
one whom a timely warning could have saved ? Please 
do not think that I am preaching at the Mahatma. I am 
making a confession. I have also failed in that duty 
sometimes.” 

Turning to Bapu he said, “ You are a seeker after 
truth. You and I are poles asunder in many things. 
I have differed from you and you have said so without 
reserve. But I also am a follower of truth, though at a 
great distance from you. The eternal truths propounded 
by Valmiki in the Ramayana have been the greatest 
source of inspiration to me. I feel I have failed to do 
my duty by not giving to the people what I have found 
for myself in that great epic.” Gandhiji reminded him 
of the lectures on Ramayana that he had delivered and 
suggested tliat they should be printed. But that was 
not enough for him. “ If I live for sometime more and 
good Jagadisan can spare time, I might still be able 
to make some atonement,” he sighed. 

Gandh’ji : “ Jagadisan is your adnirer and a devoted 
follower. He will be always at your disposal, unless of 
course the doctor thinks that you should not be disturbed. 
Then he will jast not be at home.” 

Sastriar had a hearty laugh. “ So, like Rama you 
teach falsehood. When Sumantra was drivmg Rama, 
Lakshmana and Sita to ilie jangle, Rama asked him to 
drive tast. ‘ Man, why prolong the agony ? Go fast, and 
if my father is angry tell him you did not hear him.’ 

The patient was talking too much and the doctor 
was getting worried. He said some thing in Tamil. 
Sastriar replied, “Yes, you are right. A good conversa- 
tionalist hears more than he talks. But they say ‘once 
a schoolmaster, always a schoolmaster.’ So I have 
gone on.” 

Gandhiji: “And we shall bear witness to that.” 

Sastriar: “Well, this might be my last meeting with 
you. I am not in a position to say, ‘I will come to see 
you when you return from Madura.’ So, I wanted to 
talk and have talked. Now it is your turn.” 

Gandhiji: “Nonsense, this is not the last meeting. 

I will try to come and see you on my return from 
Madura. And I have very little to say except this, that 
you must get well soon and return the visit at 
Sevagram. ” 

“ yba are the pHnee o! dptimlsts,” repBed Sasftrlar. 


" Oh yes, an irrepressible one ! ” retorted Gandhiji, 
and they both laughed, exchanged a few more jokes 
and parted. 

On his return from Madura, Gandhiji had only 
three hours at his disposal during which he held the 
prayer meetine, had his bath etc , gave several 
autographs, saw several people, collected funds for 
Tlarijans, and Hindustani Prachar and paid a hurried 
visit to Sastriar on his way to the station. It was a 
Monday and Sastriar was disappointed to find that 
Gandhiji was observing silence. -Gandhiji would have 
liked to have begun his silence early on Sunday even- 
ing so that he could talk when he went to see Sastriar 
but he had not been able to manage. So Sastriar 
talked and Gandhiji replied by writing on slips of 
paper. In reply to Sastriar's enquiry about the tour, 
Gandhiji wrote that it had been very nice but very 
taxmg. Sastriar was surprised to hear that five to siz 
lakhs had gathered at the prayer meeting at Madura, 
more than half of which number had come from the 
surrounding villages. They had sat on the roadside 
without food and shelter just to have a darshan as 
they felt that this might be their last chance. 

Gandhiji enquired about Sastriar’s health and advised 
him to obey the doctor. Sastriar said he felt almost nor- 
mal. He was moved beyond words. “ Brother, you have 
done me an exceptional honour," he remarked, “especially 
by paying this visit when you were in a great hurry. 
You are dearer and nearer to me than my own 
brothers and sons and members of the family." His 
voice had become almost inaudible. “ We have come 
together by some inner affinity. No external reason 
can explain this friendship. Gokhale was but the occasion 
of it.” And he drew nearer to Gandhiji and whispered, 
“I won't waste words. You know what I want to say." 
Gandhiji waved to'himto be quiet as he was becoming 
breathless with emotion and got up to say goodbye. 

As Gandhiji got up Sastriar caught sight of his 
dangling watch. “ Ah ! your constant companion. Some- 
body said you had lo^t your waVch and would use it no 
longer,” he said. Shri T. R. Venkatarama corrected, him 
by, saying that the remark related to his fountain pen. 

Sastriar : “ Oh ! I see. But if someone steals your 
watch, will you give up using a watch also ? " Gandhiji 
laughed and shook his head to say that he could not 
do without his watcli. 

We bade good-bye to Sastriar and reminded him 
of his promise to return the visit to Sevagram. In 
another half an hour, we were in the special traih and 
Gandhiji was busy writing and .revising articles for 
‘ Harijan ■ 

New Delhi, 21-4-’46 S. N. 
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THE LOSS 

It needed all his resources of philosophy and 
stoicism to enable Gandhiji to bear up under the 
loss of Sastriar s passing away. The news came in 
the middle of the night when he was fast asleep. 
It was communicated to him after the morning 
prayer on the following day. There was such a 
deep bond of affection between the two and a 
mutual recognition of the fundamental things which 
they shared in common, that people who saw only 
the difference in their respective political outlooks, 
marvelled at their friendship. The strongest bond 
that united them was truth. “ Your truthfulness, ” 
remarked Gandhiji once in the course of a letter 
to him, “ is far more precious to me than your co- 
operation. ” On another occasion he wrote: “Your 
criticism soothes me, your silence makes me 
nervous.” On Sastriar’s part, if he sometimes found 
fault with Gandhiji, it was out of his jealous concern 
for him. It was the concern of “ a friend, a lover 
and a child.” No wonder that Gandhiji, who is 
ever in search of a conscience-keeper, was never 
tired of beseeching him not to cease to strive 
with him. 

Intellectually, Sastriar was a sceptic. But the 
heart, as the French saying goes, has a logic of its 
own that transcends the logic of the intellect, and 
so Sastriar’s practice very often transcended bis 
creed of scepticism. Gandhiji, on the other hand, 
with all his transcendent faith insisted on subjecting 
his actions to the pragmatic test with the result 
that very often, proceeding by diverse routes, they 
found a common meeting ground on the broad 
platform of humanity. Sastriar who enjoyed having 
a spar with the late Shri Mahadev Desai occasionally 
wrote to the latter in the course of a letter : 

. “You point out with justice that when I stop short 
where reason fails Gandhiji marches on, upheld by 
faith. Let me add by way of supplement , . . that I 

would first listen to faith, which has a strange fascina- 
tion for me, and that Gandhiji on many occasions 
shrinks from the lengths to which faith would draw him. 
That is where a common human nature comes in; no 
distinction can reach down to the bottom.” 

.As a further illustration of the same, Sastriar 
was one of the most erudite scholars of F.nglish 
and was proud of it too, and yet he found the 
fullest satisfaction only in the use of the mother 
tongue. 

“ This Tamil escapade,” he remarked in one of his 
letters to a friend, referring to an autobiographical 
piece in Tamil which he had dictated, “ warms my 
blood with the genuine passion. It is awkward, stumbling 
and — don’t I see? — ludicrous. But it possesses me for the 
time. I am oblivious of what the critical world says. 

“ If second childhood may lisp, let it lisp in the 
mother tongue.” 

■ His last conversation with Gandhiji which is • 
recorded elsewhere in these columns by Dr. Sushila 
Nayyar is a veritable monument of affection that 
transcends differences. 

New Delhi,723-4-’46 Pyarelal 


COMMUNION OF SILENCE 

Last week I referred to the Sunday silent 
prayer meeting of the Quakers which Gandhiji 
attended. He has been attending it every Sunday 
since his arrival here. 

Quakers believe that “ in corporate silent waiting, 
God does speak to us and we can understand His 
will in the common walks of life.” As Shri Ranjit M. 
Chetsingh explained at the beginning of the service 
last week quoting an early Quaker, “ The thinking 
busy soul excludes the voice of God.” “ Be still 
and cool from thine own self.” Said George Fox, 

“ The Silence of a religious and spiritual worship is 
not a drowsy unthinking state of mind but a 
withdrawing of it from all visible objects and 
vain imaginings.” 

Making the Quaker meeting which he had 
attended the theme of his address at the evening 
prayer gathering, Gandhiji described how his own 
experience tallied with that of the Quakers. “Emptying 
of the mind of all conscious processes of thought and 
filling it with the spirit of God unmanifest brings 
one ineffable peace and attunes the soul 
with the Infinite.” The question may however be 
raised, should not one’s whole life be an unbroken 
hymn of praise and prayer to the Maker ? Why 
then have a separate time for prayer at all ? Brother 
Lawrence testified that “ with him the set times 
of prayers' were not different from other times; 
that he retired ro pray according to the directions 
of his superior, but that he did not want such 
retirement, nor asked for it, because his greatest 
business did not divert him from God.” Gandhiji 
does not question that view. “ I agree,” he observed 
in his discourse, “that if a man could practise the 
presence of God all the twentyfour hours, there 
would be no need for a separate time for prayer.” 
But most people find that impossible. The sordid 
everyday world is too much with them. For them 
the practice of complete withdrawal of the mind 
from all outward things, even though it might be 
only for a few minutes every day, would be found 
to be of infinite use. Silent communion would help 
them to experience an undisturbed peace in the 
midst of turmoil, to curb anger and cultivate 
patience. “When the mind is completely filled 
with His spirit one cannot harbour ill will or 
hatred towards any one and reciprocally the enemy) 
will shed his enmity and become a friend. It is not 
my claim that I have eilways succeeded in conver- 
ting enemies into friends, but in numerous cases it 
has been my experience that when the mind is filled^ 
with His peace all hatred ceases. An unbroken* 
succession of world teachers since the beginning of ^^ 
time have borne testimony to the same. I claim no 
merit for it. I know it is due entirely to God’s 
grace. Let us then in the Sacred Week seek His 
grace through the communion of silence and may ’ 
be the experience will abide w^thus ever afterwards.”' 

The silent Communion of the Friends generally- 
ends when one and another feel a call to offer 
prayer or to pass on what they feel must be shared 
by theii^vhcde'group. On the last occasion it ended 
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with a moving reference by Shri Sudhir Ghosh to 
the late Charlie Andrews. “ I was not present by 
his side when he breathed his last in 1940. But 
they say that during the semi-conscious state before 
the end he often muttered the words ‘Bapu, Swaraj 
is coming.’ A lump rises in my throat at the thought 
that now that Swaraj is coming at last C. F. A. is 
no longer with us to see its coming. In these days 
when violence is simmering in this vast country 
and a spirit of vengeance against the British is in 
the air, let us remember more than ever the legacy 
left by this Christian man who lived and died for 
peace 'between the British and the Indian peoples, 
and for which he was even despised by some of his 
own countrymen. What better worship can we offer 
to God in these fateful days here in Delhi than to 
contemplate the work of a man whose life was a 
silken bond of the spirit between the good that is 
England and the good that is India ? ” 

The biographer of Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman 
has recorded how it was the outspokenness and 
courageous championship of the Boers during the 
darkest days of the Boer war by an English woman — 
Emily Hobhouse — that contributed not a little to 
the liquidation of the hatred engendered by the 
incidents of the war and the final establishment 
of an understanding between the two nations. C. 
F. A. did for India what Emily Hobhouse did for 
the Boers. May his labours in the cause of Indian 
independence be a sufficient ransom for what 
British Imperialism might have done to India. 

New Delhi, 17-4-’46 Pyarelal 

YOUNG AT ETG-HtYFIVE 

In his 85th year Bharatabhushan Pandit Malavi- 
yaji refused to remain confined to his bed and 
rushed to Delhi to watch the denouement of two 
centuries of British rule in India. In vain did 
Gandhiji and Sheth G. D. Birla try to dissuade 
this hero of a hundred fights, who is now practi- 
cally bedridden on account of his years, from 
. undertaking the journey. On reaching Delhi, he 
wanted to come and see Gandhiji in Bhangi Nivas. 
But Gandhiji anticipated him by meeting him at 
5, Canning Road, on the evening of 18th April. “You 
would have covered me with shame, if you had 
come to me instead of my going to you, ’’ Gandhiji 
told him when he met him. 

Malaviyaji lay half reclining in his bed, supported 
by a high pillow. At fourscore and five his mind 
is alert, the memory still functioning. The sight and 
bearing are good but the physical energy is at .its 
low ebb. His voice during the conversations scarcely 
rose above a whisper. Both Gandhiji and I 
strained our ears in vain to catch it till Govind 
Malaviyaji came to our rescue. The one passion 
that filled’ his soul was the independence and 
integrity of India and on these points Gandhiji was 
able to allay his apprehensions. He had heard that 
a lot of people came and disturbed his peace by 
retailing all kinds of idle rumours. “ Why do you 
lend a ready ear to such gossip? ’’ pleaded Gandhiji 
“ Why can’t! you take a leaf; out *of my book? If 
someone comes to me and'talks*to*me fabout!the 


Indian States, I send him off to Pandit Nehru. If 
. it is about internal politics of the Congress, I give 
him Maulana Azad’s address. In this way I have 
rigorously restricted my ambit of work. Even so, 
I have hardly a moment’s respite. Unless I did that 
I would have to give up the desire to live up to 
125 which I must not do, if my drearn of non- 
violence as a world conquering force is to be 
realized. You are a man of religion and purity of 
the soul. It should need no argument on my part 
to convince you that if you completely empty your 
mind of outward things and fixing all your thoughts 
on Him inwardly pray, you wiU have more than 
contributed your share to the struggle for indepen- 
dence. You must complete your century. It is 
perfectly feasible if you will listen to my advice.’’ 
Malaviyaji followed Gandhiji’s remarks with an 
inscrutable childlike smile on the face, beaming 
affection. What did the amused look signify ? Was 
it to say, ‘ O, I have heard all that before ! ’ I 
wonder. “ I must not engage you in talk any 
further, ’’ he remarked, “ I know you are always 
busy.” 

New Delhi, 22-4-46 Pyarelal 

PRAYER DISCOURSES 

The embargo laid by Gandhiji upon himself, in 
regard to press interviews, continues. Having 
adopted the delicate role of adviser to the Cabinet 
Mission and his own countrymen, he feels he must 
not be “broadcasting to the world on the matters 
covered by his advice”. And so discourses at the 
evening prayer gatherings are the only public 
utterances that he has allowed himself to make 
since his arrival in Delhi. Prayer, as Gandhiji has 
more than once remarked of late, is not merely a 
means of attaining spiritual salvation, but also of 
obtaining freedom from bondage in this world. The 
greater includes the less. “If Swaraj is to be won 
through the non-violent strength of the millions,” 
he observed in the course of one of his prayer 
addresses, “they must in some measure develop in 
them the qualities of a sthitaprajna or the man of 
steady wisdom. 

“That ideal is not meant for inanis only, it is 
for all, even ordinary lay people. Lord Krishna 
himself is depicted in the Mahabharata as a charioteer 
actually driving a team of white horses while his 
pupil Arjuna, to whom the Gita discourse's are 
addressed is pictured as being plebeian in his mental 
make-up and outlook. 

“ What then are the characteristics of a Sthita- 
prajna ? He is one who withdraws his senses from 
the objects of the senses behind the shield of , the 
spirit, as a tortoise does its limbs under its shell. 

“ A man whose wisdom is not steady is liable 
to be betrayed into anger, evil thoughts or abuse. 
On the contrary, the man with the steady wisdom 
will remain equtdly unaffected by adulation or 
abuse. He vrill realize that abuse fouls only the 
tongue that utters it, never the person against 
whom it is hurled. A man of steady wisdom will 
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THE LOSS 

It needed all his resources of philosophy and 
stoicism to enable Gandhiji to bear up under the 
loss of Sastriar’s passing away. The news came in 
the middle of the night when he was fast asleep. 
It was communicated to him after the morning 
prayer on the following day. There was such a 
deep bond of affection between the two and a 
mutual recognition of the fundamental things which 
they shared in common, that people who saw only 
the difference in their respective political outlooks, 
marvelled at their friendship. 'The strongest bond 
that united them w?is truth. “Your truthfulness,” 
remarked Gandhiji once in the course of a letter 
to him, “ is far more precious to me than your co- 
operation. ” On another occasion he wrote; “Your 
criticism soothes me, your silence ^makes me 
nervous.” On Sastriar’s part, if he sometimes found 
fault with Gandhiji, it was out of his jealous concern 
for him. It was the concern of “a friend, a lover 
and a child.” No wonder that Gandhiji, who is 
ever in search of a conscience-keeper, was never 
tired of beseeching him not to cease to strive 
with him. 

Intellectually, Sastriar was a sceptic. But the 
heart, as the French saying goes, has a logic of its 
own that transcends the logic of the intellect, and 
S 0 Sastriar’s practice very often transcended bis 
creed of scepticism. Gandhiji, on the other hand, 
with all his transcendent faith insisted on subjecting 
his actions to the pragmatic test with the result 
that very often, proceeding by diverse routes, they 
found a common meeting ground on the broad 
platform of humanity. Sastriar who enjoyed having 
a spar with the late Shri Mahadev Desai occasionally 
wrote to the latter in the course of a letter : 

“ You point out with justice that when I stop short 
where reason fails Gandhiji marches on, upheld by 
faith. Let me add by way of supplement . . . that I 

would first listen to faith, which has a strange fascina- 
tion for me, and that Gandhiji on many occasions 
shrinks from the lengths to which faith would draw him. 
That is where a corttmon human nature comes in; no 
distinction can reach down to the bottom.” 

As a further illustration of the same, Sastriar 
was one of the most erudite scholars of English 
and was proud of it too, and yet he found the 
fullest satisfaction only in the use of the mother 
tongue. 

“ This Tamil escapade,” he remarked in one of his 
letters to a friend, referring to an autobiographical 
piece in Tamil which he had dictated, “ warms my 
blood with the genuine passion. It is awkward, stumbling 
and — don’t I see? — ludicrous. But it possesses me for the 
time. I am oblivious of what the critical world says. 

" If second childhood may lisp, let it lisp in the 
mother tongue/’ 

His last conversation with Gandhiji which is 
recorded elsewhere in these columns by Dr. Sushila 
Nayyar is a veritable monument of affection that 
transcends differences. 

New Delhi,‘'23-4-’46 ‘ Pyarelal 


COMMUNION OP SILENCE 

Last week I referred to the Sunday silent 
prayer meeting of the Quakers which Gandhiji 
attended. He has been attending it every Sunday 
since his arrival here. 

Quakers believe that “ in corporate silent waiting, 
God does speak to us and we can understand His 
will in the common walks of life.” As Shri Ranjit M. 
Chetsingh explained at the beginning of the service 
last week quoting an early Quaker, “ The thinking 
busy soul excludes the voice of God.” “ Be still 
and cool from thine own self.*' Said George Fox, 

“ The Silence of a religious and spiritual worship is 
not a drowsy unthinking state of mind but a 
withdrawing of it from all visible objects and 
vain imaginings.” 

Making the Quaker meeting which he had 
attended the theme of his address at the evening 
prayer gathering, Gandhiji described how his own 
experience tallied with that of the Quakers. “Emptying 
of the mind of all conscious processes of thought and 
filling it with the spirit of God unmanifest brings 
one , ineffable peace and attunes the soul 
with the Infinite.” The question may however be 
raised, should not one's whole life be an unbroken 
hymn of praise and prayer to the Maker ? Why 
then have a separate time for prayer at all ? Brother 
Lawrence testified that “with him the set times 
of prayers were pot different from other times; 
that he retired to 'pray according to the directions 
of his superior, but that he did not want such 
retirement, nor asked for it, because his greatest 
business did not divert him from God.” Gandhiji 
does not question that view. “I agree,” he observed 
in his discourse, “that if a man could practise the 
presence of God all the twentyfour hours, there 
would be no need for a separate time for prayer.” 
But most people find that impossible. The sordid 
everyday world is too much with them. For them 
the practice of complete withdrawal of the mind 
from all outward things, even though it might be 
only for a few minutes every day, would be found 
to be of infinite use. Silent communion would help 
them. to experience an undisturbed peace in the 
micBt of turmoil, to curb anger and cultivate 
patience. “When the mind is completely filled 
with His spirit one cannot harbour ill will or 
hatred towards any one and reciprocally the enemy! 
will shed his enmity and become a friend. It is not 
my claim that I have always succeeded in conver- 
ting enemies into friends, but in numerous cases it 
has been my experience that when the mind is filled^ 
with His peace all hatred ceases. An unbroken* 
succession of world teachers since the beginning pf ^ 
time have borne testimony to the same. I claim no 
merit for it, I know it is due entirely to God’s 
grace. Let us then in the Sacred Week seek His 
grace through the communion of silence and may ' 
be the experience will abide with us ever afterwards.”' 

The silent Communion of the Friends generally- 
ends when one and another feel a call to offer 
prayer or to pass on what they feel must be shared 
by the? whole 'group. On the last occasion it ended 
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with a moving reference by Shri Sudhir Ghosh to 
the late Charlie Andrews. “ I was not present by 
his side when he breathed his last in 1940. But 
they say that during the semi-conscious state before 
the end he often muttered the words ‘Bapu, Swaraj 
is coming.’ A lump rises in my throat at the thought 
that now that Swaraj is coming at last C. F. A. is 
no longer with us to see its coming. In these days 
when violence is simmering in this vast country 
and a spirit of vengeance against the British is in 
the ‘ air, let us remember more than ever the legacy 
left by this Christian man who lived and died for 
peace between the British and the Indian peoples, 
and for which he was even despised by some of his 
own countrymen. What better worship can we offer 
to God in these fateful days here in Delhi than to 
contemplate the work of a man whose life was a 
silken bond of the spirit between the good that is 
England and the good that is India ? ” 

The biographer of Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman 
has recorded how it was the outspokenness and 
courageous championship of the Boers during the 
darkest days of the Boer war by an English woman — 
Emily Hobhouse — that contributed not a little to 
the liquidation of the hatred engendered by the 
incidents of the war and the final establishment 
of an understanding between the two nations. C. 
F. A. did for India what Emily Hobhouse did for 
the Boers. May his labours in the cause of Indian 
independence be a sufficient ransom for what 
British .Imperialism might have done to India. 

New Delhi, 17-4-’46 PYARELAL 

YOUNG- AT EIOHTYFIVE 

In his 85th year Bharatabhushan Pandit Malavi- 
yaji refused to remain confined to his bed and 
rushed t© Delhi to watch the denouement of two 
centuries of British rule in India. In vain did 
Ga.ndhiji and Sheth G. D. Birla try to dissuade 
this hero of a hundred fights, who is now practi- 
cally bedridden on account of his years, from 
undertaking the journey. On reaching Delhi, he 
wanted to come and see Gandhiji in Bhangi Nivas. 
But Gandhiji anticipated him by meeting him at 
5, Canning Road, on the evening of 18th April. “You 
would have covered me with shame, if yoiJ^ had 
come to me instead of my going to you, ’’ Gandhiji 
told him when he met him. 

Malaviyajilay half reclining in his bed, supported 
by a high pilloW. At fourscore and five his mind 
is alert, the memory still functioning. The sight and 
bearing are good but the physical energy is at its 
low ebb. Has voice during the coriversations scarcely 
rose above a whisper. Both Gandhiji and ■ I 
strained our ears in vain to catch it till Govind 
Malaviyaji came to our rescue. The one passion 
that filled' his soul was the independence and 
integrity of India and on these points Gandhiji was 
able to aUay his apprehensions. He had heard that 
a lot of people came and disturbed his peace by 
retailing all kinds of idle rumours. “Why do you 
lend a ready ear to such gossip? ’’ pleaded Gandhiji. 
“ Why can’t* you take a leaf«out Hof my book? If 
someone comes to me andHtalk8*to*me labout!the 


Indian States, I send him off to Pandit Nehru. If 
it is about internal politics of the Congress, I give 
him Maulana Azad’s address. In this way I have 
rigorously restricted my ambit of work. Even so, 
I have hardly a. moment’s respite. Unless I did that 
I would have to give up the desire to live up to 
125 which I must not do, if my dream of non- 
violence as a world conquering force is to be 
reah'zed. You are a man of religion and purity of 
the soul. It should need no argument on my part 
to convince you that if you completely empty your 
mind of outwaird things and fixing all your thoughts 
on Him inwardly pray, you will have more than 
contributed your share to the struggle for indepen- 
dence. You must complete your century. It is 
perfectly feasible if you will listen to my advice.’’ 
Malaviyaji* followed, Gandhiji’s remarks with an 
inscrutable childlike smile on the face, beaming 
affsetion. WEat did the amused look signify ? Was 
it to say, ‘ O, . I have heard all that before ! ’ I 
wonder. “ I must not engage you in talk any 
further, ’’ he remarked, “ I know you are always 
busy.’’ 

New Delhi, 22-4-’46 PYARELAL 

PRAYER DISCOURSES 

The embargo laid by Gandhiji upon himself, in 
regard to press interviews, continues. Having 
adopted the delicate role of adviser to the Cabinet 
Mission and his own countrymen, he feels he must 
not»bc “broadcasting to the world on the matters 
covered by his advice’’. And so discourses at the 
evening prayer gatherings are the only public 
utterances that he has allowed himself to make 
since his arrival in Delhi. Prayer, as Gandhiji has 
more than once remarked of late, is not merely a 
means of attaining spiritual salvation, but also of 
obtaining freedom from bondage in this world. The 
greater includes the less. “If Swaraj is to be won 
through the non-violent strength of the millions,’’ 
he observed in the course of one of his prayer 
addresses, “they must in some measure develop in 
them the qualities of a sthitaprajna or the man of 
steady wisdom. 

“ That ideal is not meant for inanis only, it is 
for all, even ordinary lay people. Lord Krishna 
himself is depicted in the Mahabharata as a charioteer 
actually driving a team of white horses while his 
pupil Arjuna, to whom the Gita discourses are 
addressed is pictured as being plebeian in his mental 
make-up and outlook. 

“ What then are the characteristics of a Sthita- 
prajna ? He is one who withdraws his senses from 
the objects of the senses behind the shield of the 
spirit, as a tortoise does its limbs under its shell. 

“ A man whose wisdom is not steady is liable 
to be betrayed into anger, evil thoughts or abuse. 
On the contrary, the man with the steady wisdom 
will remain equally unaffected by adulation or 
abuse. He will realize that abuse fouls only the 
tongue that utters it, never the person against 
whom it is hurled. A mem of steady wisdom will 
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therefore never wish ill to anyone, but will pray 
even for his enemy with his last breath. 

“ Is it too difficult an ideal to follow ?” he asked, 
and replied, “ No. On the contrary, the conduct 
laid down in it is the only conduct worthy of the 
dignity of human beings. 

“ Today our minds are clouded by delusion. In 
our ignorance we quarrel with one another and 
indulge in rowdyism against our own brethren. 
For such as these there is neither salvation nor 
Swaraj. Self-discipline or rule over self is the first 
condition of self-rule or Swnraj. 

“All might find it difficult to correctly recite 
the Gita verses which are in Sanskrit. But all can 
take part in the singing of Ramdhun. The mass 
singing of Ramdhun to the accompaniment of tal 
is prayer reduced to its simplest terms.” 

“But how can non-Hindus take part in it ?” the 
question was once raised. 

“I laugh within myself,” replied Gandhiji, “ when 
someone objects that Rama or the chanting of 
Ramanam is for the Hindus only, how can Musalmans 
therefore take part in it ? Is there one God for the 
Musalmans and another for the Hindus, Parsis or 
Christians ? No, there is only one omnipotent and 
omnipresent God. He is named variously and we 
remember Him by the name which is most familiar 
to us. 

“ My Rama, the Rama of our prayers is not the 
historical Rama, the son of Dasharatha the King of 
Ayodhya. He is the eternal, the unborn, the one 
without a second. Him alone I worship. His aid 
alone I seek, and so should you. He belongs equally 
to all. I, therefore, see no reason why a Musalman 
or anybody should object to taking His name. But 
he is in no way bound to recognize God as Ramanam. 
He may utter to himself Allah or Khuda so as not 
to mar the harmony of the sound. ” 

On another occasion, commenting on a bhajan 
that had been sung at the prayer, he observed : 
“ In that hymn there is an assurance that whom 
God protects no power on earth can injure. The 
message of that hymn has a particular relevancy 
in the present times when the whole world is 
plunged in strife. Although the war has ended, the 
causes that brought it about still continue., This 
is not peace; it is only silent preparation for 
another war. 

“ Look at the mutual recrimination, abuse and 
threats of violence that poison the atmosphere in 
Delhi itself. But if you have faith in God you will 
remain unaffected by all these threats and abuse, 
and feel secure in the assurance that not a hair of 
yoqrhead will be injured so long as you are. under 
God’s protecting care. There is a sasdng to the 
effect that the outer is only the reflection of the 
, itmer. If you are good, the whole world will be 
fc good to you. On the contrary, if you feel tempted 
to regard anybody as evil, the odds are that the 
evil is within you.” 

Applying the lesson of that hymn to ab outburst 
against the Hindus in general, attributed to Chou- 


dhary Khaliq-uz-Zaman, that had appeared in the 
Press, he proceeded, “ The Choudhary Saheb has 
had great regard for me. If, therefore, somebody 
comes and tells me that he has abused the Hindus 
and called them names, t must refuse to believe it 
or think ill of him. How can a person who till 
yesterday was like a blood-brother to me turn all 
of a sudden into a hater of Hindus ? I would rather 
think that some Hindus had exasperated him by 
their behaviour and made him lose his balance. 
Similarly, I am quite sure that if the Choudhary 
Saheb were to meet me today and I were to ask 
him if he really believed that the whole mass of 
Hindus had turned bad overnight, he would laugh 
at the remarks attributed to him and dismiss them 
2 is absurd. We must neither think evil about 
others nor suspect others of thinking evil about 
us. Proneness to lend ear to evil reports is a sign 
of lack of faith.” 

Here is another -talk: 

“ In a moment of introspection the poet asks 
himself : ‘ O Man, why have you left off taking 
God’s name ? You have not given up anger or lust 
or greed, but you have forgotten truth. What a 
tragedy to save worthless ‘pennies and to let go the 
priceless gem of God’s love ! Why could you not, 
O fool! renounce all vanities and throw yourself 
on the grace of God alone ?’ This does not mean 
that if one has wealth, it should be thrown away 
and wife and children should be turned out of 
doors. It simply means that one must give up 
attachment to these things and dedicate one's all 
to God and make use of His gifts to serve Him 
only. It also means thkt if we take His name with 
aU our being we are automatically weaned from 
all lust, untruth and baser passions. . 

“ In the first shloka of Ishopanishad that is 
repeated everyday at the beginning of the prayer, 
one is asked to dedicate everything to God and 
then use it to the required extent. .The principal 
condition laid down is that one must not covet 
what belongs to another. These two maxi ms contain 
the quintessence of the Hindu religion. 

“ In another shloka which is recited during the 
morning prayer it is said, ‘I do not ask for temporal 
power, nor do I ask to go to heaven, nor even to 
attain Nirvana. What I ask for is that I may be 
able to relieve the pain of those who are in pain.’ 
The pain might be physical, mental or spiritual. 
Spiritual pain due to slavery to one’s passions is 
sometimes greater even than the physical. 

“ But God does not come down in person to 
relieve suffering. He works through human agency. 
Therefore, prayer to God to enable one to relieve 
the suffering of others must mean a longing and 
readiness on one’s part to labour for it. ' 

“ The prayer you will note is not exclusive. It 
is not restricted to one’s own caste or community. 
It is all inclusive. It comprehends the whole of 
humanity. Its realization wpuld thus mean the 
establishment of the Kingdom of Heaven on 
earth. ” 
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On another occasion a couple of children, that 
had been romping about during the prayers, disturbed 
the prayer servi 5 e. It upset him. It was the fault 
of the parents, he remarked. He had never seen 
children playing in a church or a mosque. “ True 
culture requires that there should be perfect peace 
in the prayer ground at the time of the prayer.” 
There should be an atmosphere of solemnity as in a 
church, a mosque or a temple. He knew that many 
of the temples were full of clamour. It had hurt 
him deeply. “ We go to the temple to worship not 
the stone or the metal image but God who resides 
in it. The image becomes what man makes of it. 
It has no power independently of the sanctity with 
which it is invested by the worshipper. Therefore 
everyone, including children, should observe perfect 
silence at the time of prayer.” As a result of his 
criticism there was a striking improvement in the 
behaviour of children from next day. 

New Delhi, 22-4-’46 PyarelAL 

DEPLOEABLB 

iBy M. K. Gandhi ) 

Shri J. C. Kumarappa, writing in the ‘ Gram 
Udyog Patrika says that to rely on or encourage 
imports from abroad is wholly wrong in principle. 
In the matter of the expected' shortage of sugar 
owing to the failure of winter rains in the U. P. 
and Bihar and by frost in the Punjab and N, W. F. 
P., he suggests that the deficit in sugar should be 
made good by tapping palm trees in jungle areas 
for nira and preparing gut and sugar from it. 

In regard to the import of a primary necessity 
like kerosene oil. he suggests further extraction of 
vegetable oils to meet our needs. Imports will 
entail export of some of our own production to 
pay for them, and will only cause further distress 
in the long run. 

He also draws attention to the insidious scheme 
for the development of Virginia cigarette tobacco 
in Bihar sponsored by Sir Herbert Stewart (Vice- 
Chairman of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research). Under the scheme a number of research 
stations on tobacco are to be opened in various 
places and the Imperial Tobacco Company have 
given two studentships of £500 per annum for 
training in tobacco cultivation abroad. At such 
a time the obvious duty of a 'government should 
have been not to waste good monfey or time on 
tobacco research, but to devote both to reclaim all 
available land for food cultivation. But Imperial 
Councils can only think in terms of either tobacco, 
long staple cotton or thick rind sugarcane lor mills 
and groundnut for export, and thus serve foreign 
business masquerading as “ India Ltd.”. 

New Delhi, 21-4-’46 


WHY NOT ? 

( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

“You say that if Kasturba Agents are also 
members of the ^gislatures, it will be setting a bad 
example to the villagers. I can understand this 
being applicable to the present Assembly, but when 
we have Swaraj the position will be changed. Will 
it, therefore, not be an advantage for us to be 
there? Will not such work as we want done be 
done in cne session of the legislature, whereas 
ordinarily it would take years to do?”. 

So write.s a sister. But there seem to be three 
flaws in her line of argument. 

Firstly, 1 have not made any distinction between 
the present and the future Assembly under Swaraj. 
It is unnecessary for my argument. 

Secondly, it is an illusion to think that M. L. A’s 
are the guides of the voters. Voters do not send 
representatives to the Assemblies in order to be 
guided by them. On the contrary, they are sent 
there loyally to carry out the people’s wishes. The 
people are, therefore, the guides, not the M. L. A.’s. 
The latter are servants, the former masters. The 
illusion is due to the present system of govern- 
ment. When the illusion disappears, the existing 
unseemly competition to get into the legislatures 
will also be much less. There will be a few whose 
duty it will be to go there, and they will go to 
do the people’s will. Today they go to the Assembly 
in order to fight there for Swaraj, but it has now 
dawned on most people that they cannot achieve 
much there even in this Hne. 

The third mistake in the argument is that 
the Assemblies are best fitted to guide the people. If 
we look around the world we shall find that the 
best guidance is given by those outside. If that 
were not so, a rot would set in in all governments, 
because the field for guidance is vast and the 
Assembly is a very small thing. Parliaments are, 
after all, a mere drop in the ocean of national life. 
New Delhi, 20-4-’46 
(From Harijansevak) 
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therefore never wish ill to anyone, but will pray 
even for his enemy with his last breath. 

“ Is it too difficult an ideal to follow ?” he asked, 
and replied, “ No. On the contrary, the conduct 
laid down in it is the only conduct worthy of the 
dignity of human beings. 

“ Today our minds are clouded by delusion. In 
our ignorance we quarrel with one another and 
indulge in rowdyism against our own brethren. 
For such as these there is neither salvation nor 
Swaraj. Self-discipline or rule over self is the first 
condition of self-rule or Swaraj. 

“All might find it difficult to correctly recite 
the Gita verses which are in Sanskrit. But all can 
take part in the singing of Ramdhun. The mass 
singing of Ramdhun to the accompaniment of tal 
is prayer reduced to its simplest terms.” 

“But how can non-Hindus take part in it ?” the 
question was once raised. 

“I laugh within myself,” replied Gandhiji, “ when 
someone objects that Rama or the chanting of 
Ramanam is for the Hindus only, how can Musalmans 
therefore take part in it ? Is there one God for the 
Musalmans and another for the Hindus, Parsis or 
Christians? No, there is only one omnipotent and 
omnipresent God. He is named variously and we 
remember Him by the name which is most familiar 
to us. 

“ My Rama, the Rama of out prayers is not the 
historical Rama, the son of Dasharatha the King of 
Ayodhya. He is the eternal, the unborn, the one 
without a second. Him alone I worship. His aid 
alone I seek, and so should you. He belongs equally 
to all. I, therefore, see no reason why a Musalman 
or anybody should object to taking His name. But 
he is in no way bound to recognize God as Ramanam. 
He may utter to himself Allah or Khuda so as not 
to mar the harmony of the sound. ” 

On another occasion, commenting on a bhajan 
that had been sung at the prayer, he observed : 
“ In that hymn there is an assurance that whom 
God protects no power on earth can injure. The 
message of that hymn has a particular relevancy 
in the present times when the whole world is 
plunged in strife. Although the war has ended, the 
causes that brought it about still continue. This 
is not peace; it is only silent preparation for 
another war. 

“ Look at the mutual recrimination, abuse and 
threats of violence that poison the atmosphere in 
Delhi itself. But if you have faith in God you will 
remain unaffected by all these threats and abuse, 
and feel secure in the assurance that not a hair of 
your head will be injured so long as you are.imder 
God’s protecting care. There is a saying to the 
effect that the outer is only the reflection of the 
inner. If you are good, the whole world will be 
good to you. On the contrary, if you feel tempted 
to regard anybody as evil, the odds are that the 
evil is within you." 

Applying the lesson of that hymn to an outburst 
against the Hindus in general,, attributed to Ohou- 


dhary Khaliq-uz-Zaman, that had appeared in the 
Press, he proceeded, “ The Choudhary Saheb has 
had great regard for me. If, therefore, somebody 
conies and tells me that he has abused the Hindus 
and called them names, I must refuse to believe it 
or think ill of him. How can a person who till 
yesterday was like a blood-brother to me turn all 
of a sudden into a hater of Hindus ? I would rather 
think that some Hindus had exasperated him by 
their beha'viour and made him lose his balance. 
Similarly, I am quite sure that if the Choudhary 
Saheb were to meet me today and I were to ask 
him if he really believed that the whole mass of 
Hindus had turned bad overnight, he would laugh 
at the remarks attributed to him and dismiss them 
as absurd. We must neither think evil about 
others nor suspect others of thinking evil about 
us. Proneness to lend ear to evil reports is a sign 
of lack of faith.” 

Here is another talk: 

“ In a moment of introspection the poet asks 
himself : ‘ O Man, why have you left off taking 
God’s name ? You have not given up anger or lust 
or greed, but you have forgotten truth. What a 
tragedy to save worthless pennies and to let go the 
priceless gem of God’s love ! Why could you not, 
O'fool! renounce all vanities and throw yourself 
on the grace of God alone ?’ This does not mean 
that if one has wealth, it should be thrown away 
and wife and children should be turned out of 
doors. It simply means that one must give up 
attachment to these things and dedicate one’s all 
to God and make use of His gifts to serve Him 
only. It also means that if we take His name with 
all our being we are automatically weaned from 
all lust, untruth and baser passions. 

" In the first shhka of Ishopanishad that is- 
repeated everyday at the beginning of the prayer, 
one is asked to dedicate everything to God and 
then use it to the required extent. The principal 
condition laid down is that one must not covet 
what belongs to another. These two maxims contain 
the quintessence of the Hindu religion. 

' “ In another shhka which is recited during the 
morning prayer it is said, T do not ask for temporal 
power, nor do I ask to go to heaven, nor even to 
attain Nirvana. What I ask for is that I may be 
able to relieve the pain of those who are in pain.’ 
The pain might be physical, mental or spiritual. 
Spiritual- pain due to slavery to one’s passions is 
sometimes greater even than the physical. 

“But God does not come down in person to 
relieve suffering. He works through human agency. 
Therefore, prayer to God to enable one to relieve 
the suffering of others must mean a longing and 
readiness on one’s part to labour for it. 

“ The prayer you will note is not exclusive. It 
is not restricted to one’s o-wn caste or community. 
It is all inclusive. It comprehends the whole of 
hunianity. Its realization would thus mean the 
establishment of the Kingdom of Heaven on 
' earth. ’’ 
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On another occasion a couple of children, that 
had been romping about during the prayers, disturbed 
the prayer service. It upset him. It was the fault 
of the parents, he remarked. He had never seen 
children playing in a church or a mosque. “ True 
culture requires that there should be perfect peace 
in the prayer ground at the time of the prayer.” 
There should be an atmosphere of solemnity as in a 
church, a mosque or a temple. He knew that many 
of the temples were full of clamour. It had hurt 
him deeply. “ We go to the temple to worship not 
the stone or the metal image but God who resides 
in it. The image becomes what man makes of it. 
It has no power independently of the sanctity with 
which it is invested by the worshipper. Therefore 
everyone, including children, should observe perfect 
silence at the time of prayer.” As a result of his 
criticism there was a striking improvement in the 
behaviour of children from next day. 

New Delhi, 22-4-’46 Pyarelal 

DEPLOEABLE 

iBy M. K. Gandhi) 

Shri J. C. Kumarappa, writing in the ‘ Gram 
Udyog Patrika ’, says that to rely on or encourage 
imports from abroad is wholly wrong in principle. 
In the matter of the expected shortage of sugar 
owing to the failure of winter rains in the U. P. 
and Bihar and by frost in the Punjab and N. W. F. 
P., he suggests that the deficit in sugar should be 
made good by tapping palm trees in jungle areas 
for nira and preparing gut and sugar from it. 

In regard to the import of a primary necessity 
like kerosene oil, he suggests further extraction of 
vegetable oils to meet our needs. Imports will 
entail export of some of our own production to 
pay for them, and will only cause further distress 
in the long run. 

He also draws attention to the insidious scheme 
for the development of Virginia cigarette tobacco 
in Bihar sponsored by Sir Herbert Stewart (Vice- 
Chairman of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research). Under the scheme a number of research 
stations on tobacco are to be opened in various 
places and the Imperial Tobacco Company have 
given two studentships of £ 500 per annum for 
training in tobacco cultivation abroad. At such 
a time the obvious duty of a government should 
have been not to waste good money or time on 
tobacco research, but to devote both to reclaim all 
available land for food cultivation. But Imperial 
Councils can only think in terms of either tobacco, 
long staple cotton or thick rind sugarcane for mills 
and groundnut for export, and thus serve foreign 
business masquerading as “India Ltd.”. 

New Delhi, 21-4-’46 


WHY NOT ? 

(By M. K. Gandhi) 

“ You say that if Kasturba Agents are also 
members of the legislatures, it will be setting a bad 
exan.ple to the villagers. I can imderstand this 
being applicable to the present Assembly, but when 
we have Swaraj the position will be changed. Will 
it, therefore, not be an advantage for us to be 
there ? Will not such work as we want done be 
done in cne session of the legislature, whereas 
ordinarily it would take years to do?” 

So writes a sister. But there seem to be three 
flaws in her line of argument. 

Firstly, I have not made any distin<jtion between 
the present and the future Assembly under Swaraj. 
It is unnecessary for my argument. 

Secondly, it is an illusion to think that M. L. A.’s 
are the guides of the voters. Voters do not send 
representatives to the Assemblies in, order to be 
guided by them. On the contrary, they are sent 
there loyally to carry out the people’s wishes. The 
people are, therefore, the guides, not the M. L. A.’s. 
The latter are servants, the former masters. The 
illusion is due to the present system of govern- 
ment. When the illusion disappears, the existing 
unseemly competition to get into the legislatures 
will also be much less. There will be a few whose 
duty it will be to go there, and they will go to 
do the people’s will. Today they go to the Assembly 
in order to fight there for Swaraj, but it has now 
dawned on most people that they cannot achieve 
much there even in this line. 

The third mistake in the argument is that 
the Assemblies are best fitted to guide the people. If 
we look around the world we shall find that the 
best guidance is given by those outside. If that 
were not so, a rot would set in in all governments, 
because the field for guidance is vast and the 
Assembly is a very small thing. Parliaments are, 
after all, a mere drop in the ocean of national life. 
New Delhi, 20-4-’46 
(From Harijansevak) 
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NON-VIOLENT VOLUNTEER CORPS 

(.By M, K. Gandhi^ 

Some time ago an attempt was made, at my 
instance, to form shanti dais but nothing came of 
it. This lesson, however, was learnt that the 
membership, in its very nature, of such organizations 
could not be large. Ordinarily, the efficient running 
of a large volunteer corps based on force implies 
the possibility of the use of force in the event of 
breach of discipline. In such bodies little or no 
stress is laid on a man’s character. Physique is the 
chief factor. The contrary must obtain in non- 
violent bodies in which character or soul force must 
mean everything and physique must take second 
place. It is difficult to find many such persons. That 
is why non-violent corps must be small, if they are 
to be efficient. Such brigades may be scattered all 
over; there may be one each for a village or a 
mohalla. The members must know one another well. 
Each corps will select its own head. All the members 
will have the same status, but where everyone is 
doing the same work there must be one person 
under whose discipline all must come, or else the 
work will suffer. Where there are two or more 
brigades the leaders must consult among themselves 
and decide on a common line of action. In that way 
alone lies success. 

If non-violent volunteer corps are formed on 
the above lines, they can easily stop trouble. These 
corps will not require all the physical training 
given in dkhadas, but a certain part of it will be 
necessary. 

One thing, however, should be common j to 
members of all such organizations and that is implicit 
faith in God. He is the only companion and doer. 
Without faith in Him these peace brigades will be 
lifeless. By whatever name one calls God, one must 
resdize that one can only work through His streftgth. 
Such a man will never take another’s life. He will 
allow himself, if need be, to be killed and thereby 
live through his victory over death. 


The mind of the man in whose life the realization 
of this law has become a living reality will not be 
bewildered in crisis. He will instinctively know the 
right way to act. 

In spite, however, of what I have said above I 
would like to give some rules culled from my own 
experience : 

1. A volunteer may not carry any weapons. 

2. The members of a corps must be easily 
recognizable. 

3. Every volunteer must carry bandages, 
scissors, needle and thread, surgical knife etc. 
for rendering first aid. 

4. He should know how to carry and remove 
the woimded. 

5. He should know how to put out fires, how 
to enter a fire area without getting burnt, how to 
climb heights for rescue work and descend safely with 
or without his charge. 

6. He should be well acquainted with all the 
residents of his locality. This is a service in itself. 

7. He should recite Ramanam ceaselessly in 
his heart and persuade others who believe to do 
likewise. 

There are many who, whether from mental 
laziness or from having fallen into a bad habit 
believe that God is and will help us unasked. Why 
then is it necessary .to recite His name? It is true 
that if God is, He is irrespective of our belief. But 
realization of God is infinitely more mere 

belief. That can come only by constant practice. 
This is true of all science. How much more true 
of the science of all sciences ? 

blan often repeats the name of God parrot-wise 
and expects fruit from so doing. The true seeker 
must have, that living faith which will not only 
dispel the untruth of parrot-wise repetition from 
within him but also from the hearts of others. 

New Delhi, 26-4- ’46 
( From Harijanhandhu ) 
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WEEKLY LETTER 

The fever of excitement which the yellow press 
had been trying to work up for some time past and 
to which Gandhiji referred last week reached its 
culmination on Wednesday last when a Hindu boy 
in New Delhi was stabbed in the back in a dastardly 
manner by some unknown person. Luckily the 
assault did not prove fatal. Thanks to the level- 
headedness shown by the people of the locality, 
there were no reprisals taken and the trouble did 
not spread. “ It might be presumed at first flush,” 
observed Gandhiji commenting on this, “ that because 
the victim in this case was a Hindu boy the assai- 
lant must be a Muslim and pice versa. Such specu- 
lation, in my opinion, is not only idle but mis- 
chievous. We should rather ask ourselves as to how 
we would have or should have acted, if we were 
present on the scene.” To remain passive witnesses 
of the dastardly attack would be cowardly. Should 
they, then, whip out a knife and pay back the 
miscreant in his own coin ? Both these courses 
would be wrong, observed Gandhiji. The only 
becoming course, he told them would be to plead 
wifh the miscreant not to dye his hand with innocent 
blood. If in doing so they themselves became victims 
of the miscreant’^ anger,, they should not mind but 
should rather welcome it. Such an occasion should 
provide them with an opportunity to test the 
sincerity of their daily attendance of thfe prayer 
meetings. “ When passions rise high and panic and 
mass hysteria lay hold of the people, it is up to the 
man of prayer to keep his head above the storm 
and refuse to sink to the level of the brute. We 
should pray to God to help, us to keep down the 
hatred and anger in the heart. To be able to con- 
quer anger and hatred and all other baser passions 
is the fruit, of prayer. It is braver far to disarm the 
miscreant with cool determination devoid of anger 
than to counter him with a dagger, to prevent an 
angry word from escaping one's lips than indulge 
'in abuse.” 

He recalled another instance of assault on a 
harmless German during the Victory Day distur- 
bances in Delhi that had been brought to his notice 
the day before. The mass madness at that time was 
directed against Englishmen and Europeans. In his 
opinion, it was not less .cowardly. 

“ We should pity the ruffian,” he pleaded. “ A 
Maulana who saw me just before I started for the 
prayer was telling me how a number of newspapers 
were fanning the flames of communal hatred day 
after day and week after week. They are the real 
culprits. To incite to murder is as bad if not worse 
than the murder itself. The actual murderer is vfery 
often an ignorant tool, victim of mischievous 
propaganda.” But even such propaganda could take 
effect only in a vitiated atmosphere. In a healthy 


atmosphere it would be sterilized. “ Panic is the 
result of fear after all,” he concluded. “ But a man 
of prayer knows no fear. Your prayer is vain repe- 
tition if it does not clear the atmosphere of fear, 
panic and mass hysteria.” 

He reverted to the topic in another after-prayer 
discourse. Newspapers had reported that Bombay 
was full of panic, Hindus dared not go into Muslim 
quarters and vice versCi, the shops were closed, the 
streets deserted for fear of riots breaking out. All 
that had proved to be a press canard. There was 
neither any panic nor disturbance worth noting in 
Bombay. Hindu women and children freely visited 
and went about in Muslim quarters and vice versa. 
The whole story was faked. In Delhi itself a Hindu 
sister was being driven by a Muslim tonga driver 
only on the day before. The driver had expressed 
amazement and horror at what was taking place. 
Why should there be any quarrel between Hindus 
and Muslims, he had asked and added, ” God turns 
His back on those who quarrel amongst themselves.” 
That showed, remarked Gandhiji, how 'dangerous 
it was to give credence to panicky rumours. “The 
lesson to be learnt from all this is,” he proceeded, 
“ that we should not be afraid. Because people 
will always frighten the timid, not the brave.” But 
it was no use making a show of bravery when there 
was fear in the heart. Probably they had all heard 
about a child playing with a snake without coming 
to harm. But if a grown-up person who was 
afraid of snakes tried to play with one, it would 
detect fear in the very touch and probably 
bite him. But supposing they were afraid and waqted 
to shed fear, the first condition was that they must 
not carry any arms. They should put faith in God 
and depend upon Him to ptotect them. The man 
who was afraid and carried arms repudiated God 
and made the arms his God. 

The Bar Sinister 

Only a wall divides Gandhiji’s residence from the 
Municipal sweepers’ quarters in New Delhi. Yet a 
gulf as wide as that between Abraham and Lazarus 
separates the living conditions in the two. Gandhiji 
took opportunity early in the morning on Saturday 
last to visit it. A small square enclosed by rows of 
single room tenements on all sides constituted the 
husti. The tenements were miniature Black Holes 
with only one, narrow aperture near the roof for 
airland light. One felt suffocated. Some of these 
tenements, only 10 X 12 ft., were occupied by as many 
as six, eight and even ,ten members of a family. 
How they could possibly live there with decency 
God alone knew. Right in the middle of the square 
was*a double row of ramshackle, latrines open in 
front and bathing taps. Most of the people were 
sleeping in the open. Their bed clothes were indes- 
cribably filthy. How could it be otherwise with the 
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amenities provided to them ? Speaking at a volunteers’ 
gathering the next day, Gandhiji poured out the 
lava that filled his soul. It was their shame as it 
was his. The volunteers had been in attendance in 
^his camp. He felt grateful for the love and diligence 
with which they had served him and his party. But 
what was the use of their serving him if they served 
not the lowest among the low who were his next door 
neighbours. They should rather go and serve the 
hhangis who lived next door to him in filth and squalor. 
Such service carried with it its own reward. He had 
come to live in the Sweepers’ Colony but could not 
live in the filth in which they lived. The fault was not 
theirs but of those who had reduced them to that 
state. The quarters provided for them were worse 
than the worst prison cell that he had seen in India . 
or in South Africa. If they went to Bhangi 
quarters, not as their patrons or teachers but as 
their true servants, they would be able to reach 
thm hearts and transform the look of things in 
no time. 

A similar visit to the Sweepers* Quarters in old 
Delhi near Ajmeri Gate revealed conditions still 
more shocking. There were only eight tenements 
cowering under the city wall with only a narrow 
strip of space separating them from the edge of 
the city’s main sewer. It hardly afforded passage 
to one man. We were told that one sweeper child 
had actually tumbled into the sewer and been 
drowned some time back. Some more tenements 
were being improvised by the sweepers themselves 
with mud and old rusty corrugated iron sheets as 
their only material. There was only one water tap 
for bathing and filling drinking water pots, and 
that had only been recently installed. The whole 
place was indescribably filthy. One had to hold 
one’s breath; it stank. Rajkumari Amrit Kaur who 
had accompanied Gandhiji to the Jmsti could not 
stand it; she vomited. 

This city, the pride of the Pandavas and the 
Great Moghuls, Gandhiji learnt, was today perhaps 
the filthiest city in India. The municipal insanitation • 
had reached the very limit. One could believe it 
after what one saw reflected in the sweepers’ 
.quarters. Seven years ago the late Shri Mahadev 
Desai visited these quarters and made a harrowing 
report. The passage of time only seems to have 
made things worse. Gandhiji was shocked. What wei;e 
the municipal councillors and their health officer 
doing, one wondered. How one wishes that the 
rate payers would wake up and make their city 
fathers realize their duty. 

Like a refteshifig bath in the Holy Ganges in 
contrast with this was the second visit to Malaviyaji 
on the eve of Gandhiji’s departure for Simla. But 
of that more next week. 

New Delhi, l-5-’46 


FOE WOMEN 

City women often ask what they can do in the 
way of social service. The tragedy of the lives of 
these sisters is that they are not in touch with 
those whom it is their duty to serve. If they were, 
the question would not arise. 

I wonder how many, if any, of the well-to-do 
sisters 'of Delhi have ever visited the Harijan 
quarters here. The husti on the outskirts of which 
Gandhiji lives cries out for service for these neglected 
members of society. Their living quarters are bad 
enough, though better than many in other cities or 
perhaps even some in Delhi itself. Women should 
be in the forefront of agitation for the providing 
of better quarters for these people without whose 
service we could not live. Their wages are 
insufficient. It is piteous to sec their bed clothes 
or their personal wear and the unwashed condition 
of the children. Is it too much to ask a band of sisters 
to visit these quarters daily, bathe the children, 
comb the matted hciir of the girls, give them simple 
remedies for any ailments, have their clothes washed, 
provide milk for the children and train the women 
how to feed themselves and their families and how to 
keep their environment as clean as possible in spite 
of the dark, dingy and insanitary living space that 
is their lot today ? It is devoutly to be hoped that 
the elected representatives of the various provincial 
governments will look upon making decent quarters 
for Harijans and indeed all labourers and raising their 
wages as the very first charge on their revenues. 

The builders of New Delhi obviously paid scant 
attention to any air and light outside the gilded 
palaces of the rich. Our own governments must be 
quick to mend their errors. 

New Delhi. 26-4-’46 A. K. 

CETJEL 

The following is the gist of a letter to the 
Railway authorities b;)r some passengers: 

“We the passengers in the “Hubli Mail” which 
has arrived in Poona at 10.19 p. m. beg to bring 
to your notice that the carriage in which we are 
sitting should hold only 28 whereas actually there 
are 80 persons in it plus heavy luggage. We are at 
a loss to understand why there is no supervision of 
accommodation available in trains. Our condition is 
comparable to the legendary ‘ Black Hole of Calcutta'. 
We are being suffocated. Women and children are 
almost dying. Is this fair treatment to third class 
passengers ? ” 

The complaint is most apt. The description is 
an everyday occurrence. But will the railways, who 
live on the income derived from third class passengers, 
do anything for these poor people ? Third class 
compartments and third class travel need thorough 
and immediate overhaul and reform. It is high time 
we had a government .that thought in terms of 
the people. 

New Delhi, 27-4-’46 A. K. 


Pyarelal 
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INDEPENDENCE 

(By M. K. Gandhi y 

Friends have repeatedly challenged me to define 
independence. At the risk of repetition, I must say 
that independence of my dream me&ns Ramarajya, 
i. e. the Kingdom of God on Earth. I do not know 
what it will be like in Heaven. I have no desire 
to know the distant scene. If the present is attrac- 
tive enough, the futuse cannot be very unlike. 

In concrete terms, then, the independence 
should be political, economic and moral. 

‘ Political ’ necessarily means the removal of the 
control of the British army in every shape and 
form. 

' Economic ' means entire freedom from British 
capitalists and capital, as also their Indian covmter- 
part. In other words, the humblest must feel equal 
to the tallest. This can take place only by capital 
or capitalists sharing their skill and capital with 
the lowliest and the least. 

' Moral ’ means freedom from armed defence 
forces. My conception of Ramarajya excludes 
replacement of the British army by a national army 
of occupation. A country that is governed by 
even its national army can never be morally free 
and, therefore, its so-called weakest member can 
never rise to his full moral height. 

Though Mr. Churchill is claimed to have won 
the war for the British, he has in his Aberdeen 
speech uttered words of wisdom from the stand- 
point of a radical non-violent reformer. He knows, 
if any panoplied warrior knows, what havoc the 
two wars of our generation have wrought. In 
another column I reproduce the summary of his 
speech as reported in the public press. Only I must 
warn the public against the pessimistic note under- 
lying the speech. Nothing will be found to have 
gone wrong if mankind recoils from the horrors of 
war. The bloodletting that men have undergone 
to the point of whiteness will not have been in 
vain, if it has taught us that we must freely give 
our own blood in the place of taking other peoples’ 
blood, be the cause ever so noble or ignoble. 

If the Cabinet Mission ‘delivers the goods’, 
India will have to decide whether attempting to 
become a military power she would be content to 
become, at least for some years, a fifth-rate power 
in the world without a message in answer to the 
pessimism described above, or whether she will by 
further refining and continuing her non-violent 


policy prove herself worthy of being the first nation 
in the world using her hard-won freedom for the 
delivery of the earth from the burden which is 
crushing her in spite of the so-called victory. 

New Delhi, 29-4-’46 

PRESS SUMMARY OF 

ME. OHUECHILL’S SPEECH 

The world is very ill. This is the time when 
hatred is rife in the world and when many mighty 
branches of the human family, victors or vanquished, 
innocent or guilty, are plunged in bewilderment, 
distress or ruin. Two fearful wars in our lifetime 
have torn the heart out of its grace and culture. 

Measureless injury has been done to much that 
the 19th century would have called ‘ Christkin ' 
civilization ’, for all the leading nations have been 
radted by stresses which have blimted their sensibi- 
lities and have destroyed their agreeable modes of 
social intercourse. 

Only science has rolled forward, whipped by the 
fierce winds of mortal war, and science has placed 
in the hands of men agencies of destruction fat 
beyond any development of their commonsense or 
virtue. 

In a world where over-production of food was 
formerly from time to time a problem, famine has., 
laid its gaunt fingers upon the peoples of many 
lands and scarcity upon all. 

The psychic energies of mankind have been 
exhausted by the tribulations through which they 
have passed and are still passing. It is not only 
bloodletting that has weakened and whitened us. 

The vital springs of human inspiration are, for 
the moment, drained. There must be a period of 
recovery. Mankind cannot, in its present plight, 
bear new shocks and quarrels without taking to 
altogether cruder and primordial forms. 

Yet we do not know that the hatreds and con- 
fusion which are found will not confront us with 
even harder trial than those we have so narrowly 
and painfully survived. 

In many countries, where even united efforts 
would fall short of what is needed, party strife and 
faction is fomented or machine-made and skeleton 
fanatics rave at each other about their rival 
ideologies. 

All the while, the ordinary folk of every country 
show themselves kindly and brave and serviceable 
to their fellow men. Yet, they are driven against 
one another by forces and organizations and doc- 
trines as wantonly and remorselessly as they ever 
were in the ages of absolute emperors and kings. 

There never was a time when breathing space 
was more needed, a blessed ccmvalescence, a truce 
of God and man. 

( Statesman, '29-4-46 ) 
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GOSHALAS AND PINJPtAPOLSS 

(By M. K. Gandhi) 

The following condensation from a scheme pro- 
pounded by Sardar Sir Datar Singh will be of 
general interest: 

It is estimated that there art; at present 3030 
goshalas * in the country with a population of over 
six lakhs head of cattle. These oiganizailorss, besides 
taking up the improvement of their institutions zs 
envisaged by the Government of India, in the present 
threatened famine conditions can come to the country’s 
help by production of more milk in the institutions. 
The number of well-organized * goshalas * and 
‘ pinirapoles ’ can be taken as half, i, e. 1500, The 
cattle may be classified as : 

1. Good Dairy type 20'^o 1,20,000 

2. Fair type — good for breeding, though 

not highly productive 20% 1,20,000 

3. Old, infirm and unfit for farther 

breeding 60% 3,60,000 

It is the first and second class that could be exploited 
for milk production and breeding. Out of these 
2,40,000, half will be milch and half dry. 

Better feeding, mansgement, organization, etc. 
would mean an increase in production cf 1,20,000 
seers or say 3,000 maunds of milk per day. 

In order to achieve this end immediately, a 

skeleton plan is suggested telow : 

1 . Productive animals should be separated from 
those that are aged, infirm or otherwise useless. The 
latter should be removed to rural areas, preferably 
to forest rakhs in order to relieve congestion and 
allow better feeding of productive cows. These cattle 
should not be allowfd to propagate. Their care, as 
well as that of dry stock farms, may be in the hands 
of a committee. 

. 2. For the achievement of this end, the stock 

should be divided in the following manner : 

a. Milch animals about to calve should be kept 
at the ‘goshala’ premises. 

b. Dry animals fit for breeding should be kept 
on the lands, if any, belonging to the 'goshala* 
in the neighbourhood or may be provided for at 
a place from where they could be returned when 
about to calx^e, and the animals, which go dry in 
the gosbala, ’ should be sent there. 

3. The congestion-relieved 'go^alas' and ‘pin- 
jrapoles^ will have enough space to house cattle 
properly, feed them scientifically and carry out 
other improvements. 

4 * To further help, encourage and stimulate 
these institutions in this direction, it is suggested to 
help them financially by giving them 5o% reduction 
on concentrates and fodder on the condition that 
these institutions will increase their milk production 
immediately either by keeping milch cattle of the 
owners who are not able to keep them during the 
famine days or by buying cattle where their finances 
permit. The Government will have the option of 
purchasing one-third of their milk supply for the 
needy people of the locality and ip the neighbour- 
hood, if required* 


5. Attempts should be made to feed cattle 
more on I reds which are nr.t gererally r^iquired for 
direct human consumption such as oihcakas, cotton 
seeds, etc. 

6. It may al^o be stated here that by feeding 
by-products of grains to the ciife, not orJy can 
the production of a/aL'able food be increased in the 
form of additional milk from these animals as 
compared to the food value of tliese -products 
of food in case they are directly con-.umed, 
but it will also be a more econoTiical rA:;tnod of 
using the latter. Within limits, it* urill ha.’e double 
effect. It will help in the production of h-jinan 
food and will also protect the cattle fr-r^m being 
underfed daring the scarcity period. 

7. All possible facilities should be provided for 
tfanspori and supply of concentrates and other 
cattle-feeds to these institutions. Collection of data 
as to the requirements of the ' goshalas ’ and the 
available stocks in these organizations should 
immediately be taken in hand. Provision should be 
made well in advance for the supply of these 
essential requirements from surplus to deficit zones. 
All this must be done in advance through Go&haJa 

Officers, who will be responsiibie for 
the working cf the whole scheme. 

The Sardar suggests to every province the 
appointment of Goshala Development Officers, 
training of v/orkers and the supply of bulls. He 
rightly says that for real success there most be 
genuine co-operation between Government and the 
public. He has no doubt that ‘goshalas/ humanitarian 
and Cattle Welfare and such other bodies will 
give the co-operation if approached. 

Another friend of cattle writes as follov/s: 

"I want you to consider one or two sugge^^tions 
for saving our cattle during the coming famine as 
the shortage of fodder is likely to be acute in some 
of the famine-stricken areas. The vvorld is familiar 
with ‘Save the Children’ campaigns. Why should 
we not in India inaugurate a 'Save the Cattle* 
campaign ? Many cf our good cattle were slaughtered 
as you know, during the war and we cannot afford 
to lose more through starvation. 

"My concrete suggestion is that well-to-do people 
with plots of land on which grass is grown should 
be generous enough to permit cattle belonging to 
less fortunate people to graze in their compounds. 
This may not afford large scale relief, since it would 
apply in the main to urban areas. Nevertheless, it 
is a point worthy of consideration. 

Provincial govenments should establish a chain 
of 'goshalas** where owners of cattle, who are unable 
to maintain them during the period of famine, may 
leave them to be fed and maintained at State expense 
until the crisis is over. Whether this should be done 
entirely free or if a fee should be levied from the 
owners and recovered later is a detail which the 
provincial governments may decide for themselves. 

It would be easier for provincial governments to 
make arrangements for the collective feeding of 
large numbers of cattle than the distribution of fodder 
to individual owners.** 

New Delhi, 20-4-’46 
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IDEAL FOR WOMEN 

Many social reformers have espoused the cause 
of women. But with .almost all of them woman was 
the queen of the home. Her sphere of activity was 
limited to looking after her husband’s comfort and 
proper bringing up of children. With the advent of 
Western education ses equality became the vogue, 
but the equality was superficial and even artificiaL 
Gandhiji believes in real equality. He practises what 
he preaches. In his Ashram the common kitchen has 
often been entrusted to men. It is simply an indication 
that most occupations are common to men and 
women. Woman is man’s equal and can even be 
h’s superior. Care of children and the home is a 
joint responsibility. Woman is the mother. But her 
motherly tenderness should extend beyond her own 
children and therefore her sphere must also extend 
beyond the home. 

During Gandhij'i’s Bengal tour, while answering 
questions in one of the workers’ meetings, he said 
that a woman who really and truly prepared her 
children for the service of the motherland need not 
do anything more. A friend interpreted this remark 
as a confirmation of the popular belief that woman’s 
one duty was to look after the home and bring up 
the children properly. Gandhiji laughed and said : 
“ People always interpret things in the way that 
suits them. Men and women given to animal 
enjoyment can never prepare their children for the 
service of the motherland. Et is only those whose 
law of life is self-control that can do so and such 
will always find time for service outside the 
domestic sphere.” 

He holds strong views against birth control witli 
the help of contraceptives. “ Contraceptives,” he 
says, “ are an insult to womanhood. The difference 
between a prostitute and a woman using contracep- 
tives is only this that the former sells her body 
to several men, the latter sells it to one man. Man 
has no right to touch his wife so long as she does 
not wish to have a child, and the woman should 
have the will power to resist even her own husband.” 

Addressing a women’s meeting during his recent 
visit to Madras he said that he wanted women to 
radiate the tejas of purity, even that of Sita before 
which the mighty Ravana had to accept defeat. If 
they possessed her purity, they would rule India 
and bring the Kingdom of Heaven upon earth. He 
would like to see women not only managing the 
Kasturba Trust but taking a large share in all 
national activity. He would see the wheel in the 
hands of millions of India’s women and would have 
them banish from their hearts all traces of 
untouchability and communal differences and 
speaking Hindustani. 

Woman is persoiiification of non-violence. 
.While talking to some Jain Sadhvis at the time of 
his talks with , Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah be once said: 
“ Woman is naturally more self-suffering. Non- 
violence therefore comes more easily to her. You 
are Jain women. I expect a lot from you. ” 

He often says: “I am half woman.” According 
to him, man comes nearer to- woman wheni he 


assimilates and practises non-violence which 
tequires greater courage than violence, because for 
violence physical strength and brute force is all 
that matters. Thus to be nearer a woman is a mark 
of a higher state. 

Speaking at Borivli Kasturba Training Camp 
he said : ” I wish to see women as men’s equals 
and even their superiors. I would hkc you to occupy 
all posts 6f responsibility. But that does not mean 
that I would like you to occupy them without 
possessing the capacity. In fact I want you to give 
proof of greater ability than men. 

“ Equality must not mean copying men’s short- 
comings. Smoking and drinking, for instance, are 
common amongst men. You are not to descend to 
their level. You are to set to them an example in 
purity, renunciation, selfless love and service.” 
New Delhi, 15-4-’46 S. N. 

IGNORANT LEGISLATION 

Shri T. N. Jagdisan writes to Gandhiji : 

“ The following appeared in the Hindu: 
‘April IjKaracit). The Sind Assembly today referred 
to a select committee the Bill seeking to empower the 
Government to sterilize lepers. In the statement of 
the Objects and Reasons of the Bill, it is stated that 
leprosy is not indigenous to the province of Sind, 
but the facilities for medical treatment available here 
attract an increasingly large number of leper immi- 
giants from all over India and this has created a 
serious problem for the province. This Bill provides 
for sterilization of male lepers. ’ 

" About ,a year ago Dr. R, G. Cochrane (now 
on leave in England) had expressed hiftjself strongly 
against the proposal in an opinion which he was 
asked to give. If leprosy were hereditary, sterili- 
zation of male cases of leprosy would be a measurd" 
calculated to control leprosy. But leprosy is noi here- 
ditary. It is spread by the close and prolonged 
contact of healthy persons, especially children, with 
infective cases. Any child brought into contact with 
an infective case may develop leprosy. Children bom 
to an infective parent'or parents do not develop 
the disease if they are removed from the infective 
persons at a very early age. Reports of intensive 
surveys, done so far, show that in our Indian joint- 
families less infection results by contact with parents 
than by contact with uncles, aunts, brothers, sisters, 
etc. There is also infection by neighbours and co- 
tenants. So the sterilizing of male cases of leprosy 
would not improve the situation. On tire other hand 
it will definitely worsen it by frightening tire patients 
and driving them to conceal their disease for long 
years. And let it be remembered that leprosy can be 
concealed for long years, and these years are just the 
years when the patient, if treated, can get better; 
if untreated, can be an effective source of infection. 

If the proposed legislation is enacted, it will 
in practice operate only on the obvious, advanced, 
mutilated case who is probably not very infective, 
even if he were of the infective type, who certainly 
has no scope for marriage and progeny. The Sind 
Bill seeks to control the spread of the disease by 
immigrant patients. The immigrant patient^ if infective. 
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win not by sterilization cease to be a source of 
infection, in close and prolonged contact The only 
way in which leprosy can be controlled is by the 
ensuring' of conditions in which infective cases of 
leprosy, whether immigrant or indigenous, do not live 
in close and prolonged contact with children. 

The Sind Bill is both unintelligent and harsh. 
Leprosy, like tuberculosis, runs in families by the 
close contact of healthy members, particularly the 
children, with the infective ones. Measures to control 
leprosy need be no harsher than measures to control 
tuberculosis, and should be directed at cutting the 
channel of communication between the infective and 
the uninfected. The pity is that even the most 
enlightened people have old and wrong notions 
about leprosy, and, as of all things an ancient pre- 
judice dies hardest, a penalizing attitude enters into 
the minds of legislators and administrators when they 
deal with leprosy. But with one voice all the expe- 
rience of great workers in leprosy cries aloud that 
harsh measures intended to abolish leprosy have only 
had the opposite effect of driving the disease under- 
ground, thereby increasing it. In leprosy as in other 

spheres of life, harshness never pays, violence never 
pays. ” 

The medical world will support every word of 
what Prof. Jagdisan has said. This is what Manson- 
Bahr, an authority on tropical diseases, says with 
regard to heredity in leprosy : 

“ From the fact that it tends to run -in families 
and that in certain instances it assumes the appea- 
rance of atavism, leprosy was formerly believed to 
be hereditary. If this were so, how explain the 
striking fact, brought out by Hansen, that of the 
numerous offspring of 160 Norwegian lepers who 
emigrated to America not one has become a leper ? 
Although acid-fast bacilli have been found in the 
placentas, the evidence of Culion settlement in the 
Philippines is that leprosy is not hereditary. 

The only way to prevent the spread of the 
disease is to segregate the lepers. A child bom 
of leprous parents should be separated from them 
immediately at birth. According to still another 
authority on tropical diseases if this is delayed 
for six months, the child 'will have probably 
contracted the disease by that time. Ignorant 
legislation can serve no 'useful purpose whatso- 
ever. On the contrary, it is likely to do a lot of 
harm as the good, professor has explained in 
his letter. It is hoped that medical opinion all over 
the country will protest against the proposed measure 
and the Government will 'take really proper and 
effective measures for preventing the spread of the 
disease instead of passing the proposed "bill. 

New Delhi. 23-4-’46 S. N. 

By M, K. Gandhi 
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SCIENTIFIC RESEAECH AND 
FOOD SHORTAGE 

Ever since the P. S. V.’s visit to Gandhiji at 
Sevagram in connection with food shortage, his 
mind has been working to find out ways and means 
of combating the coming disaster. He has laid the 
fullest emphasis on “ Grow More Food ” and “ Save 
As Much Food As Possible ” campaigns. In his 
Ashram all the flower plants have been dug out 
and vegetables grown there instead. Nobody is to 
eat a morsel more than necessary, and no food is to 
be wasted. Over and above these, he has been 
thinking whether any food substitutes can be found. 
He asked me one day whether tender shoots of 
wheat before the gram has formed inside had any 
nutritive value. The idea is to tide over the period 
till the next crop is ready. So far as I know tender 
shoots or cars of wheat before the proper formation 
of grain has no nutritive value whatsoever. It is 
for the research institutions in the country to work 
on the problem and help to ward off the famine. 
Some of the medical journals have published reports 
of scientists having succeeded in making grass edible 
and assimilable by human beings. The Nutrition 
Research Laboratories at Coonoor can play a great 
part in this connection. It is sincerely hoped that 
the authorities of that institution will suspend for 
the time being academic research and concentrate 
on finding out ways and means of fighting the food 
shortage, for instance, finding out alternative foods, 
working out the role of tubers and root crops — 
admittedly short term heavy yielding crops, 
ideally suited to tide over the food crisis. They can 
also help a good deal by making suggestions for 
■ efficient husbanding of the available food resources 
in the country. A friend who had good experience 
of agriculture and kisans was tilling us the other 
day that practically l/8th of the wheat stored by 
IrisaTis goes to waste because of improper storage. 
iThat should be remedied without delay, and it is 
for medical research workers to suggest simple and 
efficient methods to do so. They can work out 
austerity meals, suggest menus giving a balanced 
diet and at the same time economize as much food 
as possible. The Nutrition Research Laboratories, 
Coonoor, have rendered useful service in the past 
by making the intelligentsia of the country food 
conscious. It is for them now to help the masses. 
Then and then alone can the heavy annual budget 
of such research work be justified. The money spent 
on the research comes from the pockets of the 
poor and the research workers must see that they 
do not die of preventable starvation. 

S.. N. 

[The more I study the food crisis the more 
convinced I feel that people are being starved not 
for want of food, but for want of the co-operative 
effort of the expert and a national Government at 
the Centre bent upon meeting the crisis and inspiring 
the 'masses with confidence. 

New Delhi, 20-4-’46 M. K. G. ] 
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A LIGHT IN DAEKNESS 

Sevea miles from New Delhi, on the main road to 
Muttra, near Okhia Station, is an as yet tiny institution, 
the Kasturba Balika Ashram, that lights the shadow of 
the Imperial City with its steady, mild glow. Under 
that shadow cowers the Harijan population of the city 
amidst the filth and squalor of ba^is, where men and 
women engaged in rendering the most useful service 
to society are condemned to live under sub-human 
conditions of existence, to the shame and despair of all 
humanitarians. In the midst of his multifarious engage- 
ments Gandhiji found time to pay the Ashram a visit 
on Saturday, the aoth April. 

The institution owes its existence to the passion 
for Harijan uplift of Mrs. Rameshwari Nehru who four 
years ago donated a sum of Rs. 10,000/- for founding 
. an industrial home for the training of Harijan girls. 
Sfarimati Sumitra Devi ( Mrs. Madhavaprasad Birla J 
just before her untimely and trajgic death willed a sum 
of one and a quarter lakh of rupees for the institution. 
The present roomy buildings in which it is housed is 
the gift of a Delhi gentleman to whom it originally 
belonged. One and a half year after the death of Mrs. 
Kasturba Gandhi, its opening ceremony was performed 
by Mrs. Rameshwari Nehru, when a beginning was 
made with 12 Harijan girls. At present the number of 
girls receiving training is 40, 14 out of these being 
from C P., 10 from U. P., 8 from ‘Rajputana, 5 from 
the Punjab, 1 from Maharashtra aud 2 from Gujarat 
Three out of 40 are Caste Hindus, all the rest being 
Harijans. All tiie expenses of the Harijan girls are 
paid by the Harijan Sevak Sangh. Admission is 
confined to unmaiTied girls, of 7 to 12 years of age, who 
have read up to the second class. But owing to the 
difriculty of securing Harijan girls even with that 
minimum standard of qualification, some altogether 
. illiterate girls too had to be admitted. Teaching is now 
being given up to the 6th class. Training includes 
house-keeping, crotchet work, cooking, kitchen garden- 
ing, spinning and the allied processes and batik work. 
In literary training the curriculum in force in the 
District Board schools has been followed hitherto. But 
it has now been decided to prepare the candidates for 
the Prayag Mahila Vidyapith examinations. 

Vocational, training is given the place of honour in 
the syllabus of studies. By devoting one hour daily to 
spinning, 790 hanks of yam representing a spinning 
, wage of Rs. 90/- were spun since Gandhiji’s birthday 
in October last. The highest number of hanks spun by 
a girl was 86, the second, best having spun 82 hanks 
. of 20c. out of self-carded cotton, representing a spinning 
wage of Rs. 13—7-0 and Rs. 12—15-0 respectively. Both 
the girls distinguished themselves in their literary 
studies too. The Balikashram experiment has conclusive- 
ly proved that by giving one hour to spinning a 
student of school or college can produce all the doth 
for her requirements. 

Over and above this, 643 piebes of clothing were 
stitebed, and 40 pieces of embroidery and six toys were 
produced by students in the vocational classes, the 
total amount of labour represented by these bemg 
Rs. 158/-. The total income for the last six months was 
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Rs. 56,261-1-3, expenditure during the corresponding 
period being Rs. 45,067-2-9. 

The institution is being conducted mider the person- 
al guidance of Shrimati Rameshwari Nehru, who visits 
and stays in the institution for a week or a fortnight 
every two or three months, and Thakfear Bapa, who 
daims with Gandhiji the title of being Harijan No. I 
of India. The institution has been fortunate in seeing 
the services of Shri Prabhudas Gandhi, who is the 
Superintendent and of Shrimati Anasuya Mehta who 
is the Head Mistress. 

A c mait exhibition of the products of the vocational 
activity of the students had been arranged. The 
exhibits induded specimens of embroidery, crotchet and 
boHk work, and maps and drawings by the students 
showing a high degree of artistic taste and manua 
skill. Their singing of hhajans was beautiful and the 
pronunciation of the Sanskrit verses that were recited 
as good as tliat of any * Caste Hindu girl, if not 
better. What pleased Gandhiji particularly was the 
high standard of personal cleanliness and tidiness 
shown by the girls. A few days back they had all 
come to Bhami Nivas, a distance of seven miles, to 
meet Gandhiji and had walked back. 

Making the cultural aspect of education the theme of 
his talk Gandhiji said, addressing them in Hindustani ; 

^ I attach far more importance to the cultural 
aspect of education than to the literary. Culture is 
the foundation, the primary thing which the girls 
ought to get from here. It should show in the smallest 
detail of year conduct and personal behaviour, 
how you sit, how you walk, how you dress, etc., 
so that anybody might be able to see at a glance 
that you are the products of this institution. Inner 
culture must be reflected in your speech, the way 
in which you treat visiters and guests, and behave 
tow'ards one another and your teachers and elders, 
“I was pleased too that you walked all the 
distance to and from Bhangi Nivas, when you came 
to see me. But if you came only to please me, 
your trudging had no merit. It will do you no good. 
You must make it' a rule to prefer walking to using 
a conveyance. Motor car is not for the millions. 
You will therefore shun it. Millions cannot afford 
even train journey. Their world is their village. It 
is a very small thing but if you faithfully adhere to 
this rule it v/ill transform your entire life and fill it with 
a sweetness that natural simplicity carries with it 
“ Education here won’t qualify you for luxurious 
living. I want the Harijan girls here to show such 
a degree of culture that everybody should fed 
ashamed to regard them as untouchables. That is 
the goal of the Harijan Sevsk Sangh’s activities. 
This institution should demonstrate to the whole 
world the heights to which Harijans can rise, if 
they are freed from tire incubus of untoudiability 
and conversdy the sacrilege and inhumanity of the 
institution of untouchability itsdf. I look forward to 
the day when this institution will fill the whole 
country with its fragrance and become a centre of 
attraction for girls from near and far.” 

New Delhi, 

22-4-’46 PyarelAL 
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SWABAJ THEOUGH SPINNING 

( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

An A. I. S. A worker writes thus ; 

“if we are to teach the spinners to spin with 
understanding and wear nothing but Khadi, it is 
only natural that the commercial side of Khadi will 
suffer. I personally am all in favour of the new 
scheme enunciated by you. You have said that we 
iQUSt make the spinners self-sufficient and that to 
obtain Swaraj through their activity is the aim of 
the A. 1. S. A. You also want them to learn all 
the processes from cleaning cotton up to making 
slivers. ‘ This way lies Swaraj you, say. I admit 
it is right for sphiners to learn well all the proces- 
ses. This knowledge will increase their wage- 
earning capacity as also make them selhsufficienL 
The quality of yam and cloth will also improve. 
But how can we win our freedom this way? How 
are we to bring home this lesson to the spinners? 
Please write clearly on this issue so that not only 
may the workers unda-stand your meaning, but they 
may also be in a position to explain it to the 
spinners. ” 

Imagine, if all the spinners understood the inner 
meaning of the wheel and span willingly and not 
under pressure, what an India there would be! 
The awakening of crores of women spinners would 
ipso facto produce lakhs of Khadi weavers. Imagine 
too the numbers of men and women workers needed 
to bring about this awakening ! If such a time 
comes, textile mills even if any were working, 
would have to rely on foreign countries for the 
sale of their produce. They would not, as they do 
today, hold imperialistic sway over the villages and 
cities. There would be Hindu-Muslim unity, all 
would be truthful, there would .be no need to tell 
anyone to wear Khadi for no cloth other than 
home-spun would be available. That Swaraj is 
hidden in this revolutionary change should be self- 
evident to seeing eyes. The question may imply 
diat such a consummation is impossible. If such is 
the question, it means that Swaraj through non- 
violent means is impossible. 

Another question asked is how the spinners are 
to be given the requisite education. To seek out 
the right answer is the main work of the A.I.SA. 
Enough research has not so far been done. It is 
the duty of every A.I.SA. worker to try to solve 
the puzzle. Now that we have Congress ministries 
in several provinces the woih should be easy. Let 
the workers throw themselves heart aud soul 
into it. They will never succeed if they look 
all the time to the Central Office for help 'and 
guidance. 

New Delhi, 26-4-’46 
( From Harijansevak ) 


MAECH OF CIVILIZATION 

CBy M. K. Gandhi) 

Q. On page 91 of ‘ Harijan ’ dated 14-4-’46, 
it has been argued that the bullock is a living 
machine and that contact with such harmless 
animals is a potent factor in the onward march of 
human civilization. The animals are, however, made 
* harmless ’ by making them ‘ impotent Is this the 
correct method of the onward march of civilization ? 
If we have cows, we must have bulls. The bullock 
is a creation of human selfishness and cruelty. If 
not in thinking man, in the lower animals at any rate, 
all the force of their nature rages in the fury of 
the generative desire. Therefore, to turn the noble 
animal, the ‘ Vahana of Makadev ' into a beast of 
burden is sad. 

A. The writer is logical. But such logic would 
prevent the domestication of the cow. For there is 
probably more cruelty in domesticating the cow 
than in castrating the bull. It is a question of 
degree. Further march of civilization seems to imply 
increasing domination of man over beast, together 
with a growingly humane method of using them. 

There are three schools of humanitarians. One 
believes in replacing animal power by the use 
of any other. Another believes in treating animals 
as fellow beings and making such use of them as 
a brotherly spirit will permit. The third will not 
make use of lower animals for man’s selfish pur- 
pose but will employ instead one’s own power and 
that of fellow beings to the extent that the latter 
give intelligent and willing use. I belong to the 
hird school.’ It is possible by human labour, judi- 
ciously and humanely employed, to do fruit culture 
to a large extent and even corn culture. Indeed, as 
prisoners we civil resisters in Transvaal dug up 
stony ground f<5r converting it into a municipal garden. 
No ploughing would have answered the purpose. 
The ground could yield only to tihe pickaxe./ 

The first I hold to be useless and even injurious 
in the end to mankind. A judicious combination of 
the other two seems to me to be the goal. I can see 
no escape from castration. The only thing, to be 
done is to make it progressively humane. 

A correspondent has brought forward in this 
connection the question of branding ahifnals. Does 
the pain caused by branding compensate for the 
benefit it confers upon the owner and the animal ? 
If it confers none on the animal, naturally branding 
must be taboo. 

New Delhi, 29-4-’46 
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KANU G-ANDHI’S CAMP 

( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

This issue contains an abridged account of Kanu 
Gandhi’s second camp. How the candidates were 
selected, how there was no financial loss, how 
beginning with cleaning latrines they carried out 
all the other work, what they ate etc. are all 
matters worthy of attention. The smallest detail 
was not neglected. The running of this camp will 
serve as a guide to others who wish to organize 
or attend training camps. 

The secret of Kanu Gandhi’s camp lay, in my 
opinion, in the fact that the organizers knew their 
job and were there as workers rather than for 
issuing orders. Where the organizers are mere 
superintendents the work is often apt to be lifeless 
or slack. 

It is sad that the camp had to be of short 
duration. There were strong reasons for this being 
so. Let us hope that those who came for training 
will utilize in their own lives the lessons they 
learnt and thus make progress towards becoming 
perfect servants of the people. 

[ An abstract from Kanu Gandhi’s descrip- 
tion of his shihir in Sevagram to which refer- 
ence has been made in the foregoing shows that 
candidates were informed that the shibir would 
be conducted during the hot months and in 
Gandhiji’s absence. Nevertheless 160 applications 
came in. Forms were sent to them all but as 
Gandhiji’s movements became uncertain and 
Shri Kanu Gandhi was with him, the filled- 
in forms were received at Bardoli where Gandhiji 
was originally to have gone, from thence to 
Poona, and thence to Sevagram. Ultimately 
there were 22 men and 4 wom^ admitted to 
the shibir. 

These men and women had to attend to 
everything, beginning with conservancy work 
and going on to cooking and cleaning. They had 
to do strenuous farming work too. At first it 
was. intended to have sheds on the open ground 
near the Ashram’. But as only 26 persons were 
able to come they were accommodated near the 
Talimi Sangh quarters and so far as it was 
possible the Talimi Sangh people also collabora- 
ted with the shibir trainees. On two days in 
the week they had sprouted gram, otherwise 
dallia was served for breakfast. For the midday 
. meal and supper they had jawaH bread or rice 
and dal with vegetable®. Oil was served instead 
of ghee and an attempt was Imade to give 
8 ounces of curds per head during thb 24 hours. 
All this cost -/6/9 per day. 

Every trainee knew how to spin but they had 
regular training given them in the new process of 
sliver-making called tun&i. It was possible to 


attain a speed of , 170 rounds of yarn per hour, , 
tunai being included in the period. 

They had lessons in first aid, civil drill, 
singing picked national songs and they were 
taught the way to hoist the national flag with 
ease and without any mishap.' 

All had to take part in the prayer meetings. 

A special feature of the training consisted 
in seeing whether they would take to Hindustani 
written in both Nagri and Urdu characters. 
Shri Devprakash of the Talimi Sangh successfully 
taught Urdu for three hours during the three 
weeks, thus dispeUing the gloomy foreboding 
that the Urdu characters cannot be learnt with- 
out much labour and difficulty. The result shows 
just the opposite. In spite of the rigorous work 
and heat and very simple food, only four 
persons lost, in weight from 2 to 5 lbs. All 
others showed decisive gain. ] , 

New Delhi, 29-4-’46 
( From Harijanbandhu ) 

A EEQUEST 

Change of address to be effective for the week 
should please be intimated to us by Tuesday. Please 
quote the subscriber number with the intimation. 

Please note that change of address cannot he 
effected twice within one month. 

Subscribers are not enrolled for a period of less 
than six months. 

To Agents 

I am glad to announce that the quota of paper 
sanctioned for the Harijan weeklies has been m- 
ereased by Government. Hence, orders for more 
copies of all the three weeklies can now be entertain- 
ed. Those agents who want to increase their number 
of copies can write to the office now. I may remind 
them that consequent increase in the sum of their 
deposits will have to be remitted to the office 
along with the orders. 

Please refer to the 1st of the Agency terms. It 
has been found on experience that its working 
gives rise to many complications and much im- 
necessary correspondence. It is therefore amended 
as under : 

I. The agent will have to deposit with us a 
sum sufficient to cover the cost of at least two 
months" copies required by him. Out of this amount 
a sum equivalent to one month’s cost will be treated 
as Ireserved or fixed deposit.' Every week the bill 
will be deducted from the ofliter half, i.e. the ct^rent 
deposit, and cm' the sum of that amount being 
imnfficient to cover -tte next week's -copies, the 
' supp^ of copies wffl-be stopped at once. 

Agents are requested to- make the necessary-arran- 
gement according to the amended term immediately, 
as the hew arrangement comes into force from the ist 
of May. All agencies which do not make this arrange- 
ment before the next issue is out, will be treated 
as cancelled. 

2-5-’46 


J. Desai 
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CULTURAL CONQUEST AND 
ROMAN SCRIPT 

Shri S. A. Ayer of the Azad Hind Government 
came to discuss with Gandhiji the other day the 
question of issuing a news bulletin in Roman script 
for the 1. N. A., as proposed by the Central I. N, 
A. Relief Committee, “ The Committee are not 
enamoured of the Roman script, ” he observed. 
“ They have accepted it only as a temporary expe- 
dient. Otherwise we shall have to print it in three 
different scripts — Hindi, Urdu, Tamil, and that would 
mean a lot of expenditure. Moreover it would only 
be a continuation of the old tradition, ” he added. 
“ The men had got used to the Roman script while 
they were in the Indian Army and so retained it 
when they were operating in S. E, Asia.” “ You for- 
get,” replied Gandhiji “ that you are not working in 
S. E. Asia today, but in India. May I ask if these 
men ever write to their wives and children in the 
Roman script ? ” 

“ Never, ” replied Shri Ayer. “ They write one 
and all in Hindi, Urdu, Tamil or any of the other 
Indian scripts. ” 

“ This means, ’’.jemarked Gandhiji, “ that they all 
know one or the other Indian script. I could under- 
stand your wanting to adopt Roman script as a 
temporary makeshift if we had no script of our own. 
But to adopt Roman script for Hindustani which 
has got two acknowledged scripts is only a sign oi 
the psychological conquest that the English have 
made over us. In order to conquer the English who 
had conquered you, you adopted the English garb, 
i. e. Roman script for your bulletins in S. E. Asia. 
You should have discarded this symbol of :the cul- 
tural conquest and insisted on having your bulletin 
in two Indian scripts rather than in Roman. The 
latter was primarily adopted for the sake of the 
British officers and men who had to learn Hindu- 
stani in order to rule over us. They solved the 
difficulty presented by the permutations and combi- 
nations of the Urdu alphabet and tempted us by 
their typewriters, telegraph and printing machines 
which use Roman script. We succumbed. We may not 
hark back to the symbol of our cultural conquest wlben 
we are out to end India’s age-long slavery in tato. 
When you served in the British army it was with 
the prospect of getting rewards in the form of 
decorations, comfortable pay and pensions, grants 
of land etc. But now you don’t want such tempta- 
tions. You serve only for the independence and honour 
of your country. You do not want the easy way. 

“India will soon have independence. Do not 
think that there wfll be one script for Hindustani 
all at once. It will come when you and I have 
honestly and diligently learnf both the scripts — not 
before. That is the least price we have to pay for 
independence.” 

In support of his argument he cited the parallel 
of South Africa where they have everything in two 


languages. The Government gazette is published in 
two languages and so are the text books for use in 
schools. “ And it is not called partition, but Union 
of South Africa. To maintain this union they have 
four capitals one for each province. That is the way 
of a free and freedom-loving people. ” 

Shri Ayer agreed and said, “ We shall have the 
Hindustani bulletin in Nagri and Urdu scripts, not 
in RomEui. ” 

New Delhi, 20-4-’46 * Pyarelal 

THE MONKEY NUISANCE 

(By M. K. Gandhi ') 

People get weary of the trouble caused to them 
by monkeys. In their hearts they wish them dead. 
They are inwardly pleased if anyone kills them. 
At the same time they will oppose their slaughter. 
A friend who is well acquainted with the scriptures 
writes that monkeys ruin the crops, they even 
kidnap children and remove articles, eat and spoil 
fruit etc. Their number is daily increasing. I am 
asked as to what non-violence dictates in the matter. 
My ahimsa is my own. I am not able to accept 
in its entirety the doctrine of non-killing of animals. 
I have no feeling in me to save the life of these 
animals who devour or cause hurt to man. I consider 
it wrong to help in the increase of their progeny. 
Therefore, I will not feed ants, monkeys or dogs. I 
will never sacrifice a man’s life in order to save theirs. 

Thinking along these lines I have come to the 
conclusion that to do away with monkeys where 
they have become a menace to the weU-being of 
man is pardonable. Such killing becomes a duty. 
The question may arise as to why this rule should 
not also apply to human beings. It cannot because, 
however bad, they are as we are. Unlike the animal, 
God has given man the faculty of reason. 

New Delhi, 25-4-’46 
(From Harijansevdk') 

GANDHUI’S PRESS STATEMENT 

Gandhiji has issued the following statement to 
the Press: 

Mr. Hoover’s flying viat to India has excited 
considerable interest and possibly hope. Whilst all 
the help that America and other countries can send 
to India, struggling against starvation, must be 
welcome, my endeavour has been to find ways and 
means to make ourselves ' self-supporting. The 
moment people give way to panic, starvation is a 
certainty in spite of -a continuous line of steamers 
offloading grain from outside on India’s wharves. 
Conversely, every grain from abroad sent as a 
matter of duty to self-reliant India, honestly and 
manfully braving the threatening danger, will bej 
twice blessed. Let Mr. Hoover’s visit serve as a 
reminder to Government servants, monied men and 
' grain merchants that they must think all the tpue 
of their duty to the masses. Nature never fails 
those who will help themselves. 

New Delhi, 26-4-’46 
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QUESTION BOX 

iBy M. K. Gandhi) 

Criminals and Non-violence 
Q. What would be the treatment meted out to 
c rimi n als in Free India in the light of your non- 
violence ? 

A. In Independent India of the noh-violent type, 
there will be crime but no criminals. They will not 
be punished. Crime is a disease like any other 
malady and is a product of the prevalent social 
system. Therefore, all crime including murder will 
be treated as a disease. Whether such an India 
will ever come into being is another question. 

New Delhi, 28-4-’46 

* WHITED SEPULCHRES ? 

(By M. K. Gandhi) 

“ I am a woman but fgel I must write to 
you about this matter. About three months ago 
a man who said he was . . .’s servant came here. 
I have always had a high opinion of the integrity 
of Congressmen and was therefore glad to meet 
him. I used to spin every day and he used 
to come to see me daily and call me daughter. 
I too began calling him uncle. One evening 
he brought a car and asked me if I had ever 
been in one and if not, would I not go with 
him for an outing? It never entered my head 
to suspect him and I acceded to his request. I 
was first taken to . . . where I was gagged 
and later we proceeded to a house in^. . . 
For some days every effort was made to commit 
an outrage on me. I tried several times to escape 
but was always stopped with the threat of being 
shot. Who does not love life and I confess I 
was frightened. Then one day a wealthy merchant 
and Congress leader of . . . came and asked 
• me to go and enjoy life with him in . . . My 
abductor was looking at me apd laughing. I 
cannot describe in words the horrible behaviour 
of this scoundrel. There are others also implicated 
whose names I do not know, but the wealthy 
merchant gave Rs. 500/- to the old woman in 
charge of the house where I was kept. She tried 
to persuade me to go with him and told me 
that I would be kept in comfort. 

“ Later one day I was rescued by a -friend 
of my father’s with the help of the police.” 

I have received more than one such letter 
accusing some Congressmen of immorality. It would 
not be wisdom to believe that they ate all untrue 
and ignore the complaint. It has never been claimed 
that every Congressman is a model of virtue. But 
it is a matter of pride that the public expect a high 
standard of morality from Congressmen. All kinds 
of immorality are prevalent among us. It is a 
reformer’s duty to try to wean from error those 


who are justly accused of misbehaviour. There are 
limits to immorality, if any can be claimed to pass 
muster. If what has been related is true, every man 
has to ask himself how far he is justified in seeking 
to satisfy his lust at the expense of innocent girls. 
New Delhi, 26-4-’46 
( From Harijansevak ) 

CASTE CORROSION 

(By M. K. Gandhi) 

Soil corrosion eats up good soil. It is bad enough. 
Caste corrosion is worse, it eats up men and 
divides men from men. Letters continue to come 
from Christians, Farsis, naturally from Scheduled 
Castes and women. They require representation in 
the ministry. Provincial competition is already 
there. The makers of ministries are not free from 
the taint and even when they do not favour it, 
they will lose caste if they dare to do the right 
thing and restrict their choice to merit only. 
Democracy can only represent the average, if not 
less than the average. Therefore, a democratic 
institution to be -pure has to attend to the 
all-round education of the humblest and the lowliest. 
It must take in its sweep all superstition and 
social abuse. In such a society there will be 
no Christian and non-Christian, there will be no 
distinction of sex. If best persons are women all 
ministers will belong to that sex, if Farsis they will 
be all Farsis. That good day. may be far off. What is 
to be done in the meanwhile ? Those who feel that 
they are left out should have patience and rise by 
dint of service and merit. Those who happen to be 
ministers should mete out even justice which must 
include extra effort to raise the neglected and 
downtrodden. They should make all feel at every 
step that they are servants, not masters of the 
nation. 

New Delhi, 29-4-’46 
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A HARIJAN’S LETTER 

iBy M. K. Gandhi) 

A Harijan friend complains bitterly about my 
article on sweepers’ strike. 

His first complaint is that I have given up the 
sweet name ‘ Harijan ’ and used ‘ Bhangi ’ instead. 
The criticism shows the sensitive nature of the corres- 
pondent. It was a Gujarati untouchable, in the first 
instance, who suggested the name ‘ Harijan ’ to me 
and I willingly adopted it. This does not, however, 
mean that a current word for any sub-caste may 
never be used, I count myself a Harijan and it 
pleases me to call myself a Bhangi among them, 
because that is the lowest caste of Harijans. When 
I stayed recently in the sweepers’ quarters in Delhi, 
the Harijans there too complained against the use 
of the word ‘ Bhangi They suggested ‘ Mehtar ’. 
L tried to make them understand that it mattered 
.little as to which of the current words was used 
for the same occupation. In spite of being consi- 
dered the lowest occupation, it was in fact the 
highest inasmuch as it protected health and they 
should be indifferent to the name. Whatever the 
origin of the word may be, ‘ Bhangi ’ is, in my 
opinion, another name for Shivji. Whether you call 
a sweeper a Mehtar or a Bhangi, like Shivji he 
brings health to man. The one brings it by keeping 
the home clean, the other cleanses the mind of 
man. 

The second criticism is more serious. Prejudices 
are responsible for misunderstandings. If we take by 
force even that to which we are entitled, the action 
is likely to lead to a quarrel. We may not even 
be able to digest what we get by force. The stri- 
kers got what they did by coercion. At least, that 
is my belief. If my occupation is to keep latrines 
clean and I refused to do the work, can it be termed 
anything other than coercion? Of course, I am 
not bound to take up the job of cleaning latrines 
and I may be said to have every right to lay down 
my conditions of service. But according to my way 
of thinking, the laying down of conditions is not 
an absolute right. Even if such an absolute right 
would be permitted, it might not be proper to use it 
under certain circumstances. But I do not want to 
enter into the justification of this reasoning. I tried 
to show in my article the duties of Bhangis as well 
as of citizens. I have often said that every kind of 
injustice is meted out to Bhangis. I have no doubt 
that citizens' do not fulfil their obligations to them. 


Thus it is their duty to see that Harijan dwellings 
are built properly, the means employed for cleaning 
are decent, that they have a special working uniform 
given to them, that they and their children have 
facilities for education etc. These and other problems 
should be solved without loss of time. The Bhangis 
may not go on strike for lack of these ahaenities 
but it is up to all citizens to raise their voice on 
behalf of them. 

Yet another criticism is directed against my 
suggestion of the use of the military to do sweepers’ 
work. I do not see any wrong in what I said. I 
have re-read my article and am not willing to with- 
draw one single word of it. I do not regret having 
written as I did. I advise Harijan friends to read 
it in the proper spirit. If they do so, they will see 
that my feelings on their behalf have undergone 
no change. 

Simla, 5-5-’46 

(From Hariianbandhu) 

Notes 

The Late Bhulabhai Desai 

It was the heroism and travail of Bardoli that 
brought to public life men like Shri Bhulabhai 
Desai. He might otherwise have remained a 
distinguished Government servant and ended his 
career as a judge of the Bonfbay High Court. He 
reached the height of fame when his forensic talents 
resulted in the release of the I. N. A. prisoners. 
His son and daughter-in-law have in me, like many 
others, a co-sharer in their grief which, it is to be 
hoped, they will turn into joy by inheriting the 
deceased’s love of the country’s service, which 
alone makes life worth living. 

Simla, 6-5-’46 

Ramanavami . Celebrations 

“ They get the best talent from the South at 
enormous cost for the sake of amusement. The 
artistes who preside are of questionable morals. 
All this at a religious festival.” This is a condensa- 
tion of a correspondent’s letter. When a man begins 
a downward career, it is difficult to say where the 
deterioration will end. Intoxication of wealth is 
often as bad as that caused by liquor. The only 
way to stop this degradation of religious or for 
that ma'tter any celebrations is for the public not 
to patronize them. 

Simla, 2-5-’46 M. K. G. 
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THE SO-GALLED DECIMAL COINAGE 

The Central Legislative Assembly having decided 
to circulate the Cent Bill for eliciting public opinion, 
as one, perhaps, partly responsible for influencing 
this decision, i owe it to the public to explain mote 
fully my views about this measure. 

I am conscious of the comparative simplicity of 
decimal arithmetic. Two facts must, however, be 
borne in mind iji regard to this simplicity: (i) it 
is particularly available to calculations made on 
paper rather than to oral ones, and (ii) the cause 
of the simplicity is not the number ten, but the 
use of zero in representing every tenth number. If 
the ancient inventor of numerical digits had arrang- 
ed objects in groups of, say, eight or sixteen 
instead of ter^ and utilized zero for representing 
every eighth or sixteenth number, all the advantages 
of decimaTteckoning would have accrued .to that' 
arrangement as well. It was rather unfortunate that 
he did not do so. For, in practice, it is easier to 
divide a thing into halves, quarters, eighths, etc. 
than into one-fifehs, one-tenths etc. A child of seven 
would be afile to divide a piece of string into 2, 4, 
8 or even 16 equal parts with greater ease and 
without a measuring rod than an educated adult 
could divide it into 1/lOth or l/5th. 

But as this is not a thesis for bringing about a 
revolution in Mathematics, I shall not dilate further 
upon this. We have to accept the decimal system 
as an irrevocably established custom as long as the 
present human race lasts, and make as best use of 
it as possible. As far as multiples are concerned, 
we find that all the' world over it is used by the 
learned and the ignorant alike. Thus all of them 
say, ten or twenty or hundred rupees, maunds, seers, 
feet, yards etc. But when it comes to the sub-divi- 
sions of a unit, it is all anarchy. There is, however, 
a negative peculiarity about this anarchy. Until 
the invention of the scientific Metrical System, 
nowhere do we find a general tendency to sub- 
divide a unit into tenths. Where, it is not a half or 
a quarter, it is l/3rd, l/6th, l/12th, l/28th and any- 
thing but 1/lOth. It seems that the untrained 
intellect of man has never been able to conceive 
of 1/lOth, although the decimal fraction itself has 
been used in mathematical calculations for several 
centuries now. 

I have been reminded that India has the honour 
of inventing the decimal. India should also be 
credited with the honour of inventing the chauthai 
( quarteral ) system as well. - In the midst of anarchy 
in respect of sub-divisions, she has tried to establish 
some order by introducing the quarteral system as 
nearly as possible in the various tables of measure- 
ment. Thus the rupee has been progressively divided 
into 4 quartets, 16 annas or 64 pice; the tola into 
32 wals; the seer into 16 chhataks. When a smaller 
unit had to be related to a larger one of the same 
order, the quarteral system has often been combined 
with the decimal one. Thus the seer is made of 80 
tolas, the maund of '40 seers, the khandi of 20 
maunds and so on. 


Progressive halving being obviously easy, it 
suggests itself more naturally to the human mind than 
decimalization. Even the author of the Cent Coinage 
Bill has not been able to forget the half and the 
quarter rupee. If the decimal system were applied 
to its logical perfection, there should have been a 
proposal to sub-divide the rupee into 10 dasais 
(decemfids) and each dasai into 10 cents. The 
nomenclature “ half-rupee ” should have given place 
to 5 dasais ot 50 cents, and the quarter-rupee 
should have disappeared as unharmonious. Coins of 
1 and 2 dasais would have been more regular. But 
the proposal is to keep the half and the quarter 
rupee unchanged. Therefore, in spite of the title 
“ decimal coinage ” given to the measure, the 
proposal virtually amounts to one of dividing the 
quarter-rupee into 25 equal parts instead of the 
present 4 annas, 16 pice or 48 pies. 

I do not blame the author for this logical imper- 
fection. For, it shows that he was mindful of the 
necessity of not sacrificing practical convenience to 
logical perfection. On the same practical ground I 
urge for the search of a better solution thati the 
proposed cent. I have pointed out in my former 
criticisms on this bill how during the transition 
period when both the anna and the cent coins will 
circulate side by side, whenever a person was obliged 
to pay partly in cents and partly in the old coins, 
he would always have to pay a little more than the 
exact amount. I have also pointed out how the re- 
pricing of retail articles in terms of the cent would 
tend to make them more costly automatically. I 
should also point out that to the illiterate villager — 
man or woman — w:ho cannot often count up to more 
than twenty and hardly ever up to one hundred, 
prices in terms of, say, 35 cents, 48 cents, 72 cents 
etc. will be extremely puzzling. He can understand 
and know how to pay 5^ annas, 7f as. , Hi and 
so on, but not the' other figures, which are very 
nearly their equivalents. He can also add up these 
amounts orally and know the total in terms of rupees, 
annas and quarter annas. But he cannot, unaided, 
be able to add up the cents. These difficulties will 
disappear with the spread of education, but they 
arc not so trivial as could be ignored just at 
present. 

But I realize fully that all these arguments may 
still fail to satisfy the eager theoretician and indus- 
trialist, and their influence might prevail. Nor am 
I myself blind to the necessity of an advance 
towards decimalization to suit the requirements of 
science and modem business. Some way, therefore, 
must be found for meeting these requirements, with- 
out causing inconvenience or loss to the humble 
citizen. With this end, I shall make some construc- 
tive suggestions in my next article. 

K. G. Mashruwala 

[Shti K. G. Mashruwala’s note is a fairly 
conclusive argument to show that there should 
be no hurry over the proposed change. Let such 
things await a full-fledged national representative 
government. Simla, 3-5-’46 M. K. G. ] 
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USEFUL HINTS 

C The following excerpts are taken from Prof. 
Kumarappa’s notes. M. K. G. ] 

Co-operative Societies 
Co-operative societi es are ideally suited organiza- 
tions, not only for developing village industries, but also 
for promoting group efforts by the villagers. A multi- 
purpose village society can serve a very useful purpose 
in a variety of ways such as : 

1. Stocking of raw materials for industries, and 
food grains needed by the village people. 

2. Marketing of village products and distributing 
the requirements of the people. 

3. Distribution of seeds, improved implements 
and tools, manures such as bonemegl, flesh, fish 
manure, oilcakes, green manure seeds etc. 

4. To maintain a common stud bull for the area. 

5. To stand between the Government and the 
people in the matter of collection and payment of 
taxes etc. 

Much of the wastage caused to food grains in 
transport and handling, and the expenses of coUecting 
food grains to a central place and redistributing them 
again to the villages can be eliminated through the 
agency of a co-operative society which is a very reliable 
medium both from the government as well as from 
the public point of view. If stocks of grain are held 
by co-operative societies in villages, the remuneration 
of local officials can be conveniently paid partly in 
kind and this may facilitate the much desired system 
of collecting revenue also in kind. 

Agriculture 

The production of crops should be controlled 
keeping two considerations in mind. (1) The locality 
must try to produce its own food requirements 
and raw materials required for primary necessities of 
life in preference to commercial crops. (2) It must 
try to produce raw materials suitable for vills^e 
industries rather thsm for . factories,* for example, 
instead of growing thick rinded sugar-cane or long 
staple cotton as demanded by factories, soft 
rinded sugar-cane as can be crushed by village 
kolhus ior ^r-making and short staple cotton as 
required for hand-spinning should be grown. The 
surplus land can be utilized to supplement crops needed 
by surrounding districts. Land utilized for sugar-cane 
of the factory requirements, tobacco, jute and other 
money crops should be eliminated or reduced to the 
minimum. In order to make the farmers adopt this 
poUcy heavy dues or excess land- revenue should be 
lervied on land used to raise money crops and that 
too after a licence has been obtained. This will give 
the farmers no incentive, to go in for- money crops in 
preference. On the whole the prices of the agricultural 
products should be made to compare favourably with 
those of. industrial products. 

Commercial crops such as tobacco, jute, sugar- 
cane, etc. are doubly wasteful. They reduce the food 
production for man as well as for animals which would 
otherwise have got dieir fodder from food crops. 

The supply of gur which may be reduced with 
the decline of sugar-cane crops of the factory varieties 


can be made good by the production of gur 
trees now tapped for toddy or from those which L. 
found or can be grown in wa«te lands in sulficient 
numbers as practically to meet our demand in this 
respect. The best land put under sugar-cane today can 
then be utilized for the production of cereals, fruits 
and vegetables which India needs so badly today. 
Irrigation 

The need for providing irrigation facOities to all 
the villages cannot be emphasized too greatly. This 
is the foundation upon which agriculture depends for 
its progress, in the absence of which it remains a 
gamble. A drive for sinking wells, .enlarging and 
dredging tanks and building canals has to be launched. 
The power engines used in rice and flour mills now 
can be acquired by the Governments to pump up 
water from tube wells. No proper manuring can be 
done without water facilities, as manure in the absence 
of water is harmful. 

( To be continued ) 

Simla. 3-5-’46 

GANDHIJPS PEESS STATEMENT 

Pressmen are inquiring already why my large party 
is going back. This is a personal question. ! would 
rather avoid answering it, but in these days of publicity 
and speculation the question cannot be evaded. The 
reason is purely moral, if it may not be described as 
spiritual. My task as a self-appointed adviser to all the 
parties concerned is the most delicate at the present 
moment. The Simla venue was declared all of a sudden. 
It dawned on me that if I was to go to Simla, I must 
go without the usual party, even though ‘Harijan’ 
work might suffer. Had I succeeded in carrying 
conviction to the members of my party, they v ould 
have remained behind in Delhi. The time within which 
the decision was to be taken was only a few houts on 
the 1st instant. They were anxious for my well-being. 
The whole moral purpose would be defeated, if I did 
not carry their mind with me. They, therefore, came 
to Simla. 'But the ‘matter was still agitating me. So I 
conferred with Pyaxelal yesterday. He felt convinced 
that I riiould be left free to put myself solely in God’s 
keeping, if I was to work under as much detachment 
as was possible for me. The best part of the afternoon 
was devoted to prayerful discussion that the party 
should go back to the heat of Delhi and await me 
there to rejoin me when I descended. This is the sole 
reason without reservation. 

Simla. 4-5-’46 

By M. K. Gandhi 

The Story o£ My Experiments with Truth 
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CERTAIN QUESTIONS 

( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

A London friend has put seven questions on the 
working of non-violence. Though similar questions 
have been dealt with in ‘Young India’ or ‘Harijan’, 
it is profitable to answer them in a single article, 
if perchance the answers may prove helpful. 

Q. 1 Is it possible* for a modern State (which is 
essentially based on force) to offer non-violent 
resistance for countering internal as well as external 
forces of disorder? Or is it necessary that people 
wanting to offer non-violent resistance should first 
of all divest themselves of state-authority and place 
themselves vis-a-vis- the opponent entirely in a 
private capacity? 

A. It is not possible for a modern State based 
on force, non-violently to resist forces of disorder, 
whether external or internal. A man catmot serve 
God and Mammon, nor be ‘temperate and furious’ 
at the same time. It is claimed that a . State can 
be based on non-violence, i.e. it can offer non- 
violent resistance against a world combination based 
on armed force. Such a State was Ashoka’s. The 
example can be repeated. But the case does not 
become weak even if it be shown that Ashoka’s State 
was not based on non-violence. It has to be exa- 
mined on its merits. 

Q. 2 Do you think that it would be possible for 
a Congress government to deal with foreign aggres- 
sion or internal riots in an entirely non-violent 
manner? 

A. It is certainly possible for a Congress govern- 
ment to deal with “foreign aggression or internal 
riots” in a non-violent manner. That the Congress 
may not share my belief is quite possible. If the 
Congress changes its course, the change will prove 
' nothing save that the non-violence hitherto offered 
was of the weak ' and that the Congress has no 
faith in State non-violence. 

Q. 3 Does not the knowledge that the opponent 
is wedded to non-violence often encourage the 
bully? 

A. The bully has his opportunity when he has 
to face non-violence of the weak. Non-violence 
of the strong is any day stronger than that of the 
bravest soldier fully armed or a whole host. 

(2. 4 What policy y^ould you advocate if a sec- 
tion of the Indian people tries to enforce by sword 
a selfish measure which is not only repugnant to 
others but also basically unjust? While it is pos- 
sible for an unofficial organization to offer non-violent 
resistance in such a case, is it also possible for the 
government of the day to do so ? 


A. The question assumes a case which can never 
exist. A non-violent State must be broad-based on 
the will of an intelligent people, well able to know 
its mind and act up to it. In such a State the 
assumed section can only be negligible. It can never 
stand against the deliberate will of the overwhelm- 
ing majority represented by the State. The govern- 
ment of the day is not outside the people. It is 
the will of the overwhelming majority. If it is expres- 
sed non-violently, it cannot be a majority of one 
but "nearer 99 against 1 in a hundred. 

Q. 5 Is' not non-violent resistance by the 
militarily strong more effective than that by the 
militarily weak ? 

A. This is a contradiction in terms. There can 
be no non-violence offered by the militarily strong. 
Thus, Russia in order to express non-violence has 
to discard all her power of doing violence. What 
is true is that if those, who were at one time 
strong in armed might, change their mind, they will 
be better able to demonstrate their non-violence 
to the world and, therefore, also to their opponents. 
Those who are strong in non-violence will not mind 
whether they are opposed by the militarily weak 
people or the strongest. 

Q. 6 What should be the training and disci- 
pline for a non-violent army ? Should not certain - 
aspects of conventional military training form a 
part of the syllabus ? 

A. A very small part of the preliminary training 
received by the military is common to the non-violent 
army. These are discipline, drill, singing in chorus, 
flag hoisting, signalling and the like. Even this is not 
absolutely necessary and the basis is different. The 
positively necessary training for a non-violent army 
is an immovable faith in God, willing and perfect 
obedience to the chief of the npn-violent army and 
perfect inward and outward co-operation between 
the units of the army. 

Q. 7 Is k not better under existing circumstances 
that countries like India and England should main- 
tain’ full military efficiency while resolving to give 
non-violent resistance a reasonable trial before 
taking any military step ? 

A. The foregoing answers should make it clear 
that under no circVimstance can India ^and England 
give non-violent resistance a reasonable chance 
whilst they are both maintaining full military effi- 
ciency. At the same time it is perfectly true that 
all military powers carry on negotiations for pMce- 
ful adjustment of rival disputes. But here we are 
not discussing preliminary peace parleys before i 
appealing- to the arbitrament of war. We are 
discussing a final substitute for armed conflict eddied 
war, in naked terms mass murder. 

Simla, 2-5-’46 
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IS KHADI TOTTEEING ? 

(By M. K. Gandhi) 

To those who have no faith Khadi is tottering. 
In reahty it is gaining ground. From being the 
poor man’s staff of life, it is trying to become the 
non-violent means of gaining independence. The 
difficulty is fairly clearly expressed in the following 
paragraphs from a letter from Tamil Nad. 

“The A. I. S. A. is faced with two problems 
now. The one is to keep on the Khadi production 
on the present methods. The other is to give 
reorientation to our activity related to artisans and 
their villages where we serve. 

“ The commercial production as it is, is seriously 
affected in the last few months owing to competition 
of the uncertified merchants in Khadi. The un- 
certified merchants buy the yam from our spinners 
who spin with better cotton supplied by us. They 
buy Khadi woven by the weavers out of our yam 
and sell it with profit. They go to our weavers’ 
homes and buy the Khadi woven for us by giving 
extra wages and yarn equivalent for the Khadi. 
The weavers part with our Khadi as they get extra 
wages and yarn at their own homes. The Khadi thus 
bought is sold as special Khadi with higher prices. 

"There are more than fifty uncertified Khadi 
dealers in this area, who are said to produce about 
Rs. ^ lakhs worth of uncertified Khadi monthly. 
Among these are Congressmen also, who occupy 
places in the Congress Executive. 

“We are not able to influence the artisans 
against being exploited by the imcertified merchants 
though the former have their deposits with X3S. 
They simply say that they are' not able to resist 
the temptation of higher wages for inferior labour 
and with no conditions that we impose with regard 
to quality and their wearing Khadi, etc. The spinners 
are given besides an inferior cotton called bonda 
by the uncertified dealers which require, no carding. 
This is mill waste available for. about three-fourths 
the price of good cotton. The yam spun is only in 
sheafs without hanking. As this is simpler the 
spinners prefer this cotton. Because higher wages are 
paid for indifferent labour and no deposits are 
taken for Khadi from spinners and as there is 
no insistence upon quality of yam etc. there is a 
tendency on the part of the spinners to work under 
the uncertified' merchants. 

"This tendency among the artisans is a great 
impedhnent and obstacle in approaching them with 
our ideals of village reconstmetion through the 
Charkha.” 

The present method of E[hadi production has to 
be sacrificed if it hinders re-orientation. This 
requires faith and the alertness v^ich faith brings. 
Faith never accrues to the lazy. 

Uncertified Khadi dealers are a powerful menace 
to Khadi whether from the standpoint of the poor 
man or of non-violence. For, the dealer knows only 
his own pocket and nothing else matters to him. 
Of course, he g<^s to the weaver and the spinner 
and makes all kinds of promises, not knowing that 
if he killed the A. I. S. A. he would kill himself. 


The pity of it all is that Congressmen become 
willing tools in the hands of these uncertified 
dealers. They have brought into being an association 
of specialists. Yet they do not know that they 
are willingly of* unwillingly killing the goose that 
lays the golden egg. They have a right to do so in 
any case, more so if they do not believe in Khadi 
as the non-violent instrument of Swaraj. 

It has been suggested to me that the policy of 
the A, I. S. A. can be changed only after consul- 
tation with Congressmen. This is wrong in the 
natiure of things. The A. 1. S. A. is composed of 
Congressmen. Though created by the Congress, it 
is an autonomous body. It can be disowned by 
the Congress at any time but while it is owned it 
must be trusted to do the right thing in terms of 
Swaraj. Part payment in yarn is a potent cause of 
worry to Congressmen. This should not be so, if 
they believe that Khadi is a symbol of non-violence 
and all that it implies. If such is not the belief 
the clause about compulsory wear of Khadi should 
be given up. 

Moreover, Khadi furnishes the acid test of 
public honesty. It is a great effort to find the best 
way of inducing honesty in public dealings, for it 
means coming in close and selfless touch with the 
millions of men and women in the villages. 

The upshot of it all is that workers like the 
writer have to carry on their work with full faith 
in their mission and leave the result in the 
hands of God. Simla, 3-5-’46 

THE OHAEITY OF THE EI-OH 

(By M. K. Gandhi) 

The following is the gist of what a friend writes : 

“ You accept many donations from the wealthy. 
There can be no doubt that the money is well spent. 
But the question is as to whether these donations 
should be accepted for your work. The donors certainly 
get a name thereby and among them might even be 
black-marketeers. Can such charity benefit the poor?” 
The question really boils down to whether 
donations are in themselves wrong. I have no doubt 
about their being so in my own mind. But the 
world works differently. The author of the Gita 
has said that all undertakings are tainted. There- 
fore, all action should be performed with cdmpletc 
detachment. The Ishopanishad begins by sayin| that 
all action must be preceded by a full surrender of 
everything to God. It must, however, he admitted 
that even if everyone ceased to receive charity, 
the rich would not cease to amass wealth. It is 
also a fact that some rich people are stingy enough 
never to give anything in charity. Some even give 
money for nefarious purposes. ’Therefore, all that 
one can say is that certain principles should be 
observed in the matter of receiving charity. 
Not one pie should be taken for selfish ends and 
all should be received -with God as witness. 

I do, however, hold that it would be wrong to 
receive money from any group or individual whom 
the recipient considers to be unworthy. The discus- 
sion is naturally relevant only for those who are 
troubled by conscientious scruples. 

Simla, 5-5-’46 
( From Harijansevak ) 
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INTROSPECTION 

The following is the gist of Gandhiji’s Hindus- 
tani speech at the evening prayer gathering on 
2-5-’46 — the day of his arrival at Simla. 

I did not know that I woQld have to come to 
Simla this time. If we have faith in God we simply 
would not care to know beforehand how He may 
dispose of us. It is enough for us to hold ourselves 
perfectly in readiness for whatever happens. We 
are not allowed to know what tomorrow has in 
store for us and our best conceived plans have a 
knack very often of going awry. The highest wis- 
dom therefore is never to worry about the future 
but to resign ourselves entirely to His Will. 

I do not propose to say anything here about 
the Cabinet Mission. And I would like you too, on 
your part, to repress your curiosity about it. Let us 
all mutely watch and pray. As I told the people 
who attended the evening prayer gathering at Delhi 
yesterday, the Cabinet Mission will not be able to 
go beyond what is warranted by our strength. We 
shall be fools to think otherwise. Even if they tried 
to go beyond, it would only cause us surfeit and 
we would not be able to take advantage of it 
Therefore, even if the Mission should prove infruo 
tuous I would not blame them for it. Rather I would 
blame ourselves for our weakness. It would give us 
a measure of our strengtli. By strength I mean non- 
violent strength. We arc pledged to gain Swaraj 
non-violently. 

Many people today share the belief, and I am 
one of them, that this time the Cabinet Mission will 
do the right thmg by India and that the British 
power would finally and completely be withdrawn. 
Time alone will show how far Ihis belief is justified. 

Now to take up the question I want to talk to 
you about. The first mantra of the Ishopanishad 
says that it is man’s duty to surrender his all to 
God in the first instance. There is nothing which 
he can call his own. Having made the surrender 
man is to take out of it what he may require for 
his legitimate needs but not a jot more. He must 
not cofret what belongs to others. Take my instance. 

I have been boused here in a palatial building. For 
fear of your embarrassing affection I, had to seek 
•Government’s hospitality and they put me up here. 
That however does not mean that since the Govern- 
ment have placed a big bungalow at my disposal I 
am free to make use of the whole of it. Tolstoy, in 
one of his inimitable parables, has answered the 
question, how ftiuch land a man requires. The Devil 
tempts a man by granting him a' boon thSt all the 
land that he can ‘ circumscribe by running around 
shall be his. The man runs and runs, goaded by 
his greed and in the end when the sun is just 
sinking below the horizon, he reaches back the 
starting point only to drop down dead. Six feet of 
the earth is all the land that he requires for his 
burial. If, therefore, I were to delude n^self with 
the beUef that I needed the whole of this bungalow 
and took possession of it, I would be set down as 
a fool. Only a perverse nature .can interpret the 
verse to mean that after^m^dng a ceremony of offering 


everything to God one can indulge oneself in the 
good things of life to an unlimited extent. That 
would be a travesty of its true meaning. I would 
far rather like to see a man dressed in old, mended 
clothes than in gaudy new ones. To wear torn 
clothes is a sign of laziness and therefore shame, 
but to wear patched clothes proclaims your poverty 
or renunciation and industry. Similarly, if someone 
gives me Rs. 25,000/- and I spend it on my person 
I am a robber and thief. I can ute only enough for 
my bare needs. That would be the teaching of 
Ishopanishad. ^ 

Simla, 3-5-’46 Pyarelal 

WEEKLY LETTER 

The Dilemma 

The late Shri Mahadev Desai often used to say 
that to be with Gandhiji was like sitting on the 
top of a volcano which might erupt, at any time. 
Little did any of us dream, when Gandhiji decided 
to go to Simla, that within fortyeight hours of his 
reaching there, he would be sending his whole 
entourage packing back to the plains of Delhi. He 
has a nature extraordinarily sensitive to the 
atmosphere around him. Reverses and defeats he 
takes with unperturbed calm as the workings of 
the Divine Will, but the slightest taint of untruth 
in the atmosphere, or even a suspicion of it, oppresses 
him. He had accepted the delicate role of adviser 
to the Cabinet Mission and ourselves. But there 
was something in the general situation — something 
uncanny which he could sense but not quite define — 
which made him feel extremely uneasy. And as is 
his wont on such occasions, believing as he does 
in the principle of “ as with yourself so with the 
universe ”, he began by subjecting himself to 
fierce self-introspection and overhaul. If he was 
square with himself, he knew, it would be all well 
with the world. 

The Test 

Thanks to the burden of editing three — now 
four — Harijan weeklies and attending to the growing 
volume of correspondence and other work he has 
nowadays to keep a rather large staff with him. 
On Tuesday last he asked me to set down the 
barest minimum of personnel that wc would require 
to accompany us to Simla. This I did. But it did 
not quite satisfy him. 

Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, our unfailing host at Simla 
on the previous occasion, felt extremely unhappy 
as Manor Ville had only limited accommodation 
and a number of her domestic staff were sick or on 
leave. And then there was the Mahatmic handicap — 
the necessity of protecting him from the embarras- 
sing affection of the crowds. Here was a dilemma. 
The Government had thoughtfully placed at his 
disposal a big bungalow at Simla and made transport 
arrangements for himself and- his patty. Should he 
avail himself of these without stint? His faith 
in God and his detachment, he felt, were on trial. 
Further reduction ki the staff Seemed hardly feasible. 
But, did he hope to cope , with the situation 
through unaided human effort ? And if he was to 
be merely w instrument for carrying out the Divine 
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Will, were outward trappings necessary for his 
purpose? “We are up against heavy odds. There 
is so much corruption, falsehood and deceit all 
around. How can I cut my way through it and 
come out of it unscathed, except by the use of the 
sharp axe of detachment,” he said to himself. He 
put his dilemma before the party. “ In this hour 
of trial I wish to put myself entirely in God’s hands 
and proceed to Simla all alone. But I do not want 
to do so unless I can carry you with me. To force 
my will upon you would be the negation of detach- 
ment. ” The party felt staggered. They could not 
take upon themselves the tremendous responsibility 
of letting .him go altogether unattended. After a 
harried deliberation they communicated their 
unanimous decision to me to be placed before him. 
It was : “ Let him take with him three only, or you 
alone, and we will be satisfied. But he cannot be 
allowed to go all alone. We cannot think of it. ” 
But Gandhiji was adamant. “ None or all ” was his 
laconic reply. “ Faith cannot be divided. You can- 
not trust me to God in part. ” As the poet says, 

“ Want of faith in aught is want of faith in alL ” 
An Act of Faith 

But there was no time then for further considera- 
tion and so the whole party trekked up to Simla. 

Gandhiji’s self-introspection however continued 
and found vent in his after-prayer discourse on the 
first day of his arrival at Simla when he took up 
the first Averse of the Ishopanishad as his text. 

“ Surrender all to Him and then, out of His, use 
for His service whatever is absolutely necessary — 
not a jot more.” Could he be said to be acting 
according to the Upanishadic teaching while he 
surroimded himself by his entourage ? “ AU must 
be surrendered to Him in the first instance and 
then His work carried on with whatever material 
may come to you through His grace.” The preli- 
minary stripping was a necessity. He again broached 
the proposition to us. “ ‘ Unless the Lord build the 
house, they build in veiin who build it. ’ Why not 
let me take my chance with God ?” It was not too . 
late yet to perform that act of faith, he told us. 
“Now retire within yourself and seek the answer 
there. Do not consult others. And let me know the 
result,” he said to me. 

Later in the day he poured out his soul to 
Agatha Harrison. “The world will laugh at me and 
say : ‘Here is a theatrical man.’ I do not mind it. 
When one is used to human aids it is not easy to 
tear oneself away from them zill of a sudden. I am 
very conservative in my feelings. I have spent half 
a day in searching for a small bit of pencil which 
had been with me for a long time. I could not 
reconcile myself to its loss. And here I have to 
detach myself from my entire surroundings and 
send away a party whom I have trained and sea- 
soned for my work for years — no easy job. 

“ It should not be so. All should be same to 
one who has surrendered his all to»God. My Rama- 
nam will be vain repetition and I would be a 
wretched guide for the Congress, the Cabinet 
Mission and others, if I allowed that feeling of 
attachment to weigh with me. If they follow my 


advice it might be like a plunge in darknc 
seasoned politicians they cannot afford to ta. 
risk. My guidance must, therefore, be unalloy 
“ If you are surrounded by your family, 
divide your attention in however small or subt. 
measure. I wish in this crisis to give my undivic 
self to God. ” 

“You* feel you have to deal with an extraordl 
narily acute crisis ?” asked Agatha Harrison. 

A Double Crisis 

“ Yes, there is a crisis within a crisis. Not only 
is there the outward crisis, which you see, but a 
crisis within myself, ” replied Gandhiji. 

“ It remains to be seen how I come out of the 
test, ’’ he continued. “ So far people around me had 
attended to every little thing for me. If anything 
went wrong they were responsible. From tomorrow 
I shall have to do all that myself and blame myself 
only, if anything- goes wrong. With all that I must 
feel at ease with myself. I shall have to watch 
myself. It will be a great thing if I survive that 
detachment and feeltHe inner joy — not start running 
high blood pressure. It is a big experiment in my 
life and a necessary stage in my spiritual growth.” 
What was one to say before this moral passion ? 
" Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 

When a new planet swims into his ken, 

Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 

He stared at the Pacific — and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a mild surmise — 

. Silent, upon a peak in Darien. ” 

Surrender 

Mystics and seers have a way of their own. It 
is the same all the world over. One seemed almost 
to hear the voice of Thomas a Kempis across the 
centuries. 

■* O Lord, I stand much in need of yet greater 
grace, if I ought to reach that place, where no man 
nor any creature shall be a hindrance unto me. For 
as long as anything holdeth me back, I cannot 
freely fly to Thee.” 
and again, 

“Unless too a man be disaitangled from all 

creatures, he cannot freely attend unto divine things.” 
* * * 

“ And unless a man be elevated in spirit, and 

freed from all creatures, and wholly tmited unto 
God, whatsoever he knoweth, and whatsoever he 
hath, is of no great weight.” 

* * * 

“ And whatsoever is not God, is nothing, and 

ought to be accounted as nothing.” 

What right had we puny creatures to hold him 
down in his upward flight- ? It would have been 
veiin conceit on our part to think that he would be 
handicapped for want of our assistance. I surrendered. 
“ It will be as you wish”, I told him. “ We shall be 
returning to Delhi by the fest avedlable train. ” 

I communicated my decision to the Sardar. I 
wondered what he would have to say. I confess I 
felt a bit nervous. But he only said, “ You arc 
right. We may not always be able to follow him in 
his upward flight or even to fully grasp 'his reason- 
ing. But we have no right to stand in his way.” 
Simla, 4-5-’46 Pyarelal 
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SEEKING BLESSINGS 

Before starting for Simla, Gandhiji revisited 
the super-octogenarian of Indian nationalism at 
5, Canning Street, to take leave of him 
and his blessings for his mission. Badsha Khan 
Abdul Gaffar Khan accompanied him. It was 
Gandhiji’s day of silence, being Monday and 
he had, therefore, to communicate by writing only. 
As before, Malaviyaji was reclining in his bed. But 
he looked fresher than on the previous visit. In 
reply to Gandhiji’s question as to what he 
proposed to do since the venue of the Cabinet 
Mission talks was going to be shifted to Simla, 
Mala viyaji said, he would be returning to Benares. 
That relieved Gandhiji as he was half afraid lest 
in his irrepressible enthusiasm this enfant terrible 
should decide to venture up the heights, of Simla. 
That would be courting disaster at his age and 
in his present state of health. 

“ How long are you to continue to worry over 
the country’s affairs ?” Gandhiji asked him, marvelling 
at his perennial freshness. 

“So long as the country’s affairs continue to 
cause worry,’’ he replied with a merry twinkle in 
his eyes. 

“ Won’t you leave something to a youth like 
myself,” scribbled out Gandhiji on another slip of 
paper «and added, “ It will make me even younger.” 

“This young man,” replied Malaviyaji in an 
audible whisper, his eyes beaming at his visitor, 
“ is going to remain yoimg for many a day yet.” 

But Gandhiji was determined not to be put off 
so easily, As in the case of Gurudev he was eager 
to take upon himself Malaviyaji’s burdens too, if 
the latter would allow it. 

“You can entrust any of your burdens to me,” 
he told him. “ The only condition is that you must 
cease worrying and bless me with some of your 
strength.” 

“The name' of God is the strength of our 
strength,” replied Malaviyaji. 

“ That is true. The recitation of Ramanam is 
there all the time. But wherefrom shall I bring 
your learning ? I am not flattering. I have neither 
your erudition nor your knowledge of the Maha- 
bharata and the Bhagawata lore.” 

“But you have God’s name which is the 
quintessence of all knowledge. Is it not?” 

“ That is true, but all the same I do feel jealous 
of your learning. But now you must get well and 
make use of all your learning to that end.” 

“I will get well,” replied Malaviyaji. 

At this stage Pandit Radhakant told Gandhiji 
that he had read out his article on Vanaspati 
Ghee, which had appeared in 'Harijan', to ‘his 
father and it had pleased him immensely. 

“ It is a national menace, this spread of vegetable 
ghee on the one hand, and the slaughter of the cows 
on the other. Between the two the vitality of the 
people is being' sapped. I feel so happy over what 
you have done and ate doing for the milk supply,” 
commented Malaviyaji. 


Gandhiji agreed with him as regards the menace 
of' the vegetable ghee and added,- “ My efforts to 
solve the milk problem, of course continue, but 
success is not possible without the full cooperation 
of our commercial and trading class. But I must 
now take leave of you.” 

Malaviyaji smiled leave and blessings in reply, 
making namaskars at the same time. As Gandhiji 
rose from his seat he (Malaviyaji) slowly recited 
the following verse : 

“Forget not yourself, 

“ But continue to spread your fragrance wherever 
you are, 

“ Even like the rose.” 

That was Malaviyaji’s way of giving blessings, 
i^imla, 4-5-’46 PyareLAL 

A SUEE AID 

(By M. K. GandhO 

A correspondent suggests three aids to self-control, 
of which two are outward and one is inward The 
inward help he describes as follows^; 

“A third thing that helps towards self-control 
is Ramanam. This has got the terrible power of 
converting one’s sex desire into a divine longing for 
the Lord. In fact it seems to me from experience 
that the sex desire present in almost all human 
beings is a form of Kundalini Shakii left to its own 
natural growth and development. Just as man has 
fought against nature ever since creation, so also 
he should fight against this natural tendency of his 
Kundalini and see that it acts upward instead of 
downward. Once the Kundalini begins to act up- 
ward its direction is towards the brain and gradully 
will it dawn upon such a man that he and ^ whom 
he sees around him are but different manifestations 
of the same Lord.” 

There is no doubt that Ramanam is the surest 
aid. If recited from the heart it charms away every 
evil thought, and evil thought gone, no corres- 
ponding action is possible. The outward helps are 
all useless if the mind is weak. They are super- 
fluous if the mind is pure. This must not be taken 
to mean that a pure-minded man can take all the 
liberties and still keep safe. Such a man simply 
will not take any liberties with himself. His whole 
life will be an infallible testimony to the inward 
purity. The Gita truly says that mind makes the 
man and unmakes him. Milton paraphrases the same 
thought when he says ; 

“ The mind is its own place and in itself can 
make a heaven of hell and hell of heaven.’' 

Simla, 2-5-’46. 
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Notes 


Non-violence and Khadi 

The Congress constitution is undergoing a radical 
change. The supreme change that is deshable for 
the sake of avoiding untruth and hypocrisy^ is to 
remove the words “ legitimate and peaceful ” from 
the first article of the Congress constitution as 
also the clause about Khadi. Experience shows that 
the people who form the bulk of Congressmen are 
not wedded either to truth and non-violence or to 
Khadi. As an ardent lover of truth and non-violence 
and Khadi as their symbol, I make bold to suggest 
that these clauses should go. It will be open to 
anyone to be truthful and non-violent and to 
wear Khadi if he or she chooses to. Only there 
will be no deception practised on India or the 
world. Paradoxical as it may appear we shall be 
more healthful, more non-violent and better Khadi 
lovers with the suggested amendment than without. 
It should be remembered that I myself had at one 
time moved the removal of these clauses. I was 
glad I was defeated. It was wrong to be glad. I 
shall be sorry if my suggestion is rejected even 
now. Let it not be said of us that we prize 
hypocrisy above truth. 

Cocktail Parties 

We seem to be on the eve of attaining inde- 
pendence! Should we ape bad European manners 
and customs and still prize independence ? It would 
be a sad day for India and the world, if the price 
we are to pay for independence is cocktail parties 
and the like. What do the famishing millions know 
of such parties ? Let it not be said of us that our 
monied men were gay whilst those from whom 
they made money were famishing for food. 

H&rijan Cooks 

A correspondent suggests that at the next session 
of the Congress all the cooks should be Harijans 
and to that end a corps of Harijan cooks should be 
trained in the observance of cleanliness and the art 
of cooking scientifically and as behoves a poor 
country like ours. He would have this privilege and 
duty given to the Congressmen in the province 
in which the Congress session is to be held. After 
the session these cooks should be taken over by 
those Congressmen who can afford it and keep 
cooks. Any suggestion like this which shows in 
practice that untouchability is a thing of the past 
is to be welcomed. I would only add that Congress- 
men who endorse it need not wait for the session. 
They should from now take up Harijans not merely 
a$ th ^ cooks but have them in all other capacities. 


What is more, let those who can afford it take 
Harijans in their families as their own children and 
give them proper training. All this can only happen 
if men and women are sincere' in their professions 
and if the truth has gone home that under the garb 
of religion Hinduism is said to have consigned to 
untouchability their own kith and kin for no fault 
of theirs. 

Simla, 8-5-’46 
Valmi^ of Simla 

Readers must know that Valmtki is another word 
for bhangi. Their living quarters in Simla are de- 
plorable. No one bothers about them. Rajkumari 
has tried her best for them for years but how much 
can a single person do ? I am unable to get as far 
and see things for myself, but I requested Badshah 
Khan who is staying with me to go there. He gives 
me a piteous account of their hovels. Some of the 
Valmikis have been to see me and have placed 
other woeful complaints before me. I feel that if 
in the first instance their living quarters were rebuilt 
many of their other complaints too would be put 
right. It is the bounden duty of the public and the 
Municipality of Simla to remove this evil as soon 
as they can from their midst. They can be no cleaner 
than the least clean among them. 

Simla, 13-5-’46 
(From Harijansevak) 

To Correspondents 

My daily post may be said to have increased 
fourfold since the ‘ Harijan ’ weeklies started. It is 
impossible to answer every letter. Every communica- 
tion is read but not by me. If I attempted to do so I 
would be unable to render any service. My staff 
put before me only what I should see. Much of the 
post does not merit replies, but questions of public 
interest are answered in ‘Harijan'. Personal corres- 
I>ondence has to be rigidly restricted. I receive a 
large number of requests for blessings on the occa- 
sion of marriages which I am hesitant to send. I 
have already stated publicly that my blessings 
should be asked for only such marriages where one 
of the contracting parties is a Harijan. But in 
reality where is the need for blessings? Those 
marriages which are undertaken for the sake of 
joint service carry their own blessings. Those entered 
upon for self-satisfaction are wholly unworthy of 
any. In any event, in these days of famine, no money 
should be spent on feasts and enjoyment. Weddings 
will continue, but is it not possible for the event 
to take place quietly and without fuss ? 

Simla, 6-5-‘46 K. G. 

(From Harijanbandku) 
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WITH THE SOUTH AFHIOAN 
DELEGATION 

South Africa is the cradle of Satyagraha as a 
political weapon. It is also the place, thanks to the 
weapon of non-violence, where the Indian community 
have so far been able successfully to resist the 
attempts of the Whites to squeeze them out. Faced 
with the renewed menace in the form of the Land 
Tenure Legislation which has been passed into 
law, it has again resolved to resort to the weapon 
of Satyagraha. 

A Delegation on behalf of the South African 
Indian community has been in this country for 
some tipie past to enlist the co-operation and active 
support of their compatriots in their impending 
struggle for the right to exist as a self-respccfing 
community. It includes some veteran Satyagrahi 
soldiers who took part in the Satyagraha fight 
nndi»r Gandhiji and which closed with the Gandhi- 
Smuts Agreement, It is headed by Shri Sorabjee 
Rustomjee, the son of the late Pa,rsi Rustomjee, 
with whose name the readers of Gandhiji’s ‘Story 
of My Experiments with Truth' and the history 
of ‘Satyagraha in South Africa ’ must be familiar. 
Strategy of Satyagraha 

The Delegation saw Gandhiji more than once. 
The last time it was in the Sweepers’ Colony at 
Delhi They sought Gandhiji’s advice as to the 
starting of a successful Satyagraha. In the course 
of the conversation Gandhiji remarked on the 
presence of divisions among them. They admitted 
divisions but argued that they were there even in 
Gandbiji’s time. 

“ The difference between then and now, ” 
explained Gandhiji “is this, that in those days the 
blacklegs became isolated after a rime and it was 
possible to hold monster meetings everywhere. Parsi 
Rustomjee went among the indentured labourers 
and in the final struggle they rose like one man. 
Repeat that history today and you will win. Do 
npt repeat it and you will fail. Do you command 
the sympathy and support of all the interests? 
WiU the mercantile community back you ? ’’ he 
asked them. 

“ The mercantile community," answered Sorabjee, 
" was not with us even then. ” 

’’ But we had Rachalia, ’’ rejoined Gandhiji. " If 
you have one Kachalia amongst you, the whole of 
the mercantile community will be covered. ’’ 

“Suppose no merchant comes forward. Is not a 
struggle possible then? ’’ asked Sorabjee. 

" It will then take a different turn, ” replied 
Gandhiji, “ and in the end the mercantile commu- 
nity will be swept out of existence. ” 

“ We ate a difficult community at times,” 
remarked one rhember of the deputation. 

“ And quarrelsome too,’’ added another. 

” I know, I know,” said Gandhiji. “ The South 
Africa of today is not far different from the South 
Africa that I have known. In the first article ! 
wrote for the ‘Indian Opinion’, I said that if after 
all there was one true man in South Africa 
tie will cover all. He will build up' the whole 


structure from within.” “Amidst a whole heap of 
bad coins, I wrote,” proceeded Gandhiji, quoting 
from memory, “if there is one true sovereign, the 
heap will be worth that one sovereign and no 
more. If you produce one civil resister of merit he . 
will pull things through. Do not start the struggle 
therefore unless you have that stuff. Manage to 
exist you will anyhow. But that should not satisfy 
you. You have to live as a self-respecting community 
with an equal status. Indians have to make good 
that position by showing the real stuff.” 

The discussion then turned on the strategy 
of the proposed Satyagraha, Gandhiji was definitely 
opposed to sitting in prohibited seats in trains and 
railway carriages by way of Satyagraha. Satyagraha 
should ba on a clear, unequivocal and impersonal 
mue and capable of taking thousands in its fold. 
Relations with the Natives 

The conversation next turned on the relations 
between the Indian community and the Natives. 
Gandhiji mentioned how he had refused to send a 
message for a meeting of the West African 
Federation that was held some time back in London, 
because they conceived of a struggle after the way 
of Europe. “ Probably theirs is not the way of non- 
violence.” “ One day the black races will rise like 
the avenging Attila against their White oppressors, 
unless some one presents to them the weapon of 
Satyagraha,” he added. 

“ You have said we should associate with Zulus 
and Bantus. Does it not meah joining them iu'^i 
common anti- White front ? ” one member of the 
Delegation asked. 

“ Yes, I have said,” answered Gandhiji, “ that we 
should associate with Zulus, Bantus, etc. It means 
that you take them under your wing when you , 
have developed that power of non-violence. It will 
be good if you fire them with the spirit of non- 
violence. You will be their saviour. But if you 
allow yourselves to be over-whelmed and swept 
off your feet, it will be their and your ruin. 

“Their slogan today is no longer merely ‘Asia 
for the Asiatics’ or ‘Africa for the Africans’ but 
the unity of all the exploited races of the earth. 
On India rests the burden of pointing the way to 
all the exploited races. She won’t be able to bear 
that burden today if non-violence does not permeate 
us more than today. I have been trying to fit our- 
selves for that mission by giving a wider bend to 
our struggle. India will become a torch-bearer to 
the oppressed and exploited races only if she can 
vindicate the principle of non-violence in het own 
case, not jettison it as soon as independence of 
foreign control is achieved.” 

“Race consciousness,” remarked another member 
of the Delegation, “is rising all over South Africa. 
We Indians take advantage of the Bantus. We send 
our children to native colleges. But we are ashamed 
to call ourselves natives. They feel we are axtojgf^ 
and aloof. We do not do enough to make an 
adequate return ' for whaf we have got from themk. 
They are getting resentful and the White man en- 
courages und promotes that feelingto widen the gulf,^ 
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“ It will be an evil day for you if be succeeds,” 
replied Gandhiji. “The trouble is that you arc all 
worshippers of the golden calf.” 

“Having never seen it, how can we worship 
it ? ” Mr. Christopher put in. 

“ Worshipping is different from seeing,” retorted 
Gandhiji. “Don’t we worship God without seeing 
Him?” 

Produce Your Own Leaders 

The Delegation then asked if a leader could be 
sent from India to organize and lead them, 
Gandhiji in reply told them that a leader would 
have to arise from among them. He hoped that 
they would throw up one in due time. He describ- 
ed to them how he had been arguing with his 
son Manilal to train up his children for the task. 
After they had finished their education in India 
he hoped they would go back and settle down in 
South Africa and serve the Indian Community, 

Apropos the training that would equip South 
African bom Indian children for service he 
mentioned how he had refused to send his own 
children to Loveday and Fort Hare. 

Delhi, 8-5-’46 Pyarelal 

A SIMLA DIARY 

I muat apologize to the readers for the absence 
of a “Weekly Letter” from Simla for reasons I 
explained last week. The following gleaned from the 
notes on Gandhiji’s prayer discourses prepared by 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur will, however, be found fairly 
to cover the week. 

Gandhiji's statement on- his reasons for 
sending back his permanent staff to Delhi did 
not satisfy the people. It seemed too strange 
fo bfe true. They still wanted to know the 
“ real reason”. Gandhiji’s first discourse after our 
departure from Simla, therefore, naturally turned 
on his momentous decision. He explained to the 
• audience how his permanent staff had shortly 
before left for Delhi with smiling faces and his 
blessings. His task was very hard. But all difficulties 
could be overcome by leaning on God. Ever since 
he had reached years of discretion he had felt that 
God is always with those who wait on him. “ In 
reality He is every where but because He is formless 
and invisible man cannot always sense His presence. 
But if we have listening ears, God speaks to us in 
our own language, whatever that language be.” 
Badshah Khan had just explained what prayer was. 
God was all powerful. Man lived at His will. It 
was because Gandhiji wanted in these crucial days 
to rely solely on His help that he had asked his 
people who looked after his every need and helped ' 
him to edit the ‘ Harijan ’ weeklies to leave him to 
God. Yet he was not quite without human help. 
He had the Fakir Badshah Khan with him, the 
Sardar and his daughter, who was as his own 
daughter. Dr. Dinshah Mehta and Shii Brijkrisbna 
and Shri Sudhir Gho^h. Birlaji had sent some of his 
staff too. 

A Difficult Task 

Referring to the work in Simla he observed that 
it was hard for everyone of .the three parties — 


perhaps hardest for the Cabinet Mission. They had 
vowed to let go their hold on India. He trusted 
their word. He would advise all to do likewise. It 
was undignified to be suspicious. The deceiver ever 
lost. Gandhiji warned people not to beheve that 
Britain was crumbling. They were a great power. 
The shame for us was that a handful of them bad 
ruled over us for so long and the greater shame 
for them was that they bad held dominion over us. 
But if all were true and all relied on God, no one 
need have any fear for the future. 

The Technique of Silence 
He might have pursued the theme on the next 
day too. But the next day being his day of silence 
he contented himself by writing out a short message 
explaining the technique of restoring silence in big 
gatherings. The general practice of everybody 
trying to restore order by shouting at every other 
is a contradiction in terms and often makes confu.sion 
worse confounded. “Noise is not erased by making 
greater noise. It can only be stilled by people 
making mute 'signs and never pushing forward. 
Peace and order were necessary at all gatherings, 
but arc especially so at prayer gatherings. People 
come together for prayers in order to obtain peace, 
to hear God’s name and to recite it. Therefore, 
those who come should really attune themselves 
even as they start from their homes. Let them be 
silent and let ^eir thoughts dwell as they walk, 
on prayer. Otherwise coming to prayers was 
useless.” 

Strange Rumours 

He reverted to his previous day's theme in his 
after-prayer discourse on the 7th. Strange rumours 
had come to him, he said, in regard to his perma- 
nent staff having left. Some people were foolish 
enough to believe that there had been some 
domestic quarrel. Those who lived with him were 
not made of such stuff. Others imagined thaj: 
because his staff had left, the negotiations had 
broken down. This too was wholly untrue. They 
left, as Gandhiji had said before, because they 
understood that he wanted to be alone with God 
as his only help. Even -so he was not without help. 
It had been so throughout his life. In South 
Africa, too, all kinds of people had helped him 
including Boers, Africans and Europeans. 

Speculation Fever 

The address on the 7th contained scathing 
denunciation of the speculation fever which had 
seized Simla. He interpreted it as a sign of 
cowardice. He tried to impress upon them that it 
arose from fear. He himself, was a coward in his early 
youth. He had learnt to shed his cowardice through 
the recitation of Ramanama. It was cowards who 
died many times before their death. Fear of disease 
killed more men than disease itself, He appealed 
to newspapermen also not to spread false news. 
It was their duty to teach people to be brave and 
not instil fear into them. The Cabinet Mission 
had come with the blessings of the Prime Minister, 
who had said they were coining here to part with 
posyer whether Indians agreed among : themselves 
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or not. It was not right to distrust or disbelieve 
anyone so long as there was no cause to do so. 

ere those who had had the courage to put up a 
non-violent fight against a mighty empire for 25 
years going to yield to frustration if the British 
Government failed to perform its duty today? 
Gurudev’s Birthday 

On Gurudev’s birthday which fell on the 8th, 
a picture of the poet had been put on 
the dais at the prayer gathering. Drawing the 
attention of the gathering to it, Gandhiji said that 
the inscription under it was the motto * The light 
that never failed.’ Gurudev’s body was reduced to 
ashes but the radiance that had been within him 
was like the sun which would shine so long as life 
on this earth lasted. But the light he shed was for 
the soul as the sun’s was for the body. He was a 
poet and a literary star of the first magnitude. He 
wrote in his mother tongue and all Bengal was able 
to drink deep at the fountain of his poetry. 
Translations of his works existed in many languages. 
He was a great writer in English too, perhaps almost 
without knowing it; He had school education but 
he could boast of no university degree. He was 
just Gurudev. One Viceroy had called him the poet 
of Asia, a title that no one before him had bad. 
He was also a world poet and, what is more, a 
Rishi. " He has left us the Gitanjali, the poems 
which brought him world fame. The great Tulsidas 
left us his immortal Ramayana. The renowned 
V edavyasa left us a history of mankind. They were 
not mere poets; they were teachers. Gurudev too 
wrote not only as a poet but as a Rishi." Writing, 
however, was not his only gift He was an artist, a 
dancer, a singer with all the sweetness and purity that 
art in its finest sense should contain. " His creative 
genius has also given us Shantiniketan, Shriniketan 
and Vishwa-Bharati. These breathe his spirit 
and are a legacy not only to Bengal but'to India. 
Shantiniketan has become, as it were, a place 
of pilgrimage to us all. He was not, in his 
lifetime, able to make of these institutions 
what he had dreamed for .them. What man can ? 
Fulfilment of man’s purpose is in God’s hands. But 
they are monuments to his endeavour and are a 
constant reminder to us of the passionate love he 
had for his country and the service he rendered to 
ber.” They had just heard the national song he 
wrote, a song which has found a place in our national 
life. “ How often is the inspiring refrain heard from 
thousands of voices I It is not only a song but is also 
like a devotional hymn.” 

Gandhiji' ended by exhorting the people to learn 
the lessons of love of country, love of the world 
and selfless service from the noble example which 
Gurudev had left. 

Things of the Spirit 

Things of the spirit formed the subject of his 
next two discourses. In the first he told them that 
the spirit of prayer must abide with them all the 
twentyfour hours, if it was a heart prayer and not 
merely from the lips. The real peace of prayer could 
come to their hearts only if God entered therein. 


Then they would be. the same outwardly as they were 
within. They would be honest, they would harbour 
no enmity against anyone, they would be truthful, 
they would cheat no one if they were in business. 

Gandhiji said he would like more and mote 
persons to come to the prayer gatherings but only 
if they came in the right spirit and with listening 
ears, so that they may live up to whatever good 
they may take from the worship. “It may take 
time for the recitation to come from the heart 
even as a seed sown has to be nurtured and bears 
fruit only in due season. If the desire to have God 
within us is there, progress, however slow, is bound 
to be. Man can not be transformed from bad to 
good overnight. God does not exercise magic. He 
too is within His own law.” His law, however, was 
different from the law of the State. “ There may 
be mistakes in the latter but God cannot err. If 
He were to go beyond the limits of His law, the 
world would be lost. He is changeless, unchanging, 
unequalled, the same yeste.'day. today and for 
ever.” His law is written on the tablets of their 
hearts. They could become changed men and women, 
only if they had the desire of reform and if they 
were prepared for ceaseless endeavour. 

The arrival of Shri Sucheta Kripalmi with her 
melodious singing introduced some colour into the 
prayer gatherings. Interpreting, in the course of his 
discourse on the 11th, the song which she had sung, 
he reminded them that in that song they were told 
that they were all citizens of a country in which 
there was no sorrow and no sighing. They should 
not imagine that this reference was to heaven. The 
poet had said that he was singing of the land in 
which they lived. It did not mean waiting until 
all were perfect. Each one could make such a 
country for himself if he allowed God to dwell 
therein. The world was after all made up of 
individuals. True, there were people of different 
races and different colours, speaking different 
languages. How to live in such a world was what 
the bhajan taught them. 

No Failure This Time 

An indication as to the trend of the Simla talks 
was afforded by his next discourse. Referring to 
the spate of false rumours which filled the air, viz, 
that there had been a break-down in the talks, that 
the Cabinet Mission were returning home without 
doing anything and Indian leaders would again 
return empty-handed as they did from the Simla 
Conference last time, he said that this was* not a 
conference like the one they had last year. If he 
understood the English language aright, the 
Cabinet Mission were here to find out how best 
they could implement their decision to quit, 
i. e. remove their power from India. It was 
their duty, if they could, to try to bring about 
agreement between the Congress and the Muslim 
League. The Conference was being held for that 
purpose. If people were united, no power on earth 
could have ruled over them but their tragedy was 
that they had their differences. But even if the 
Conference failed of its purpose, no one need 
be disappointed. Those who have faith in God 
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must be patient and brave. Supposing they were 
going to be deceived, they must stand up and face 
the consequences bravely. Gandhiji said he hid no 
reason to believe that the Cabinet Mission was 
here to deceive them. They were trying to leave in 
an orderly manner so that Indians may be able to 
live in peace. There was no need to worry. Man 
had to do his duty. God had given him strength 
and discernment to do so. But results were always 
in God’s hands. 

Lest We Forget 

Lest in their anxiety for their own future they 
might forget their duty towards those whom they 
had condemned as the lowest of the low, he sent 
Bad shah Khan to visit and report on the coiiditions 
of the Sweepers’ Quarters. The report which the 
latter brought him filled him ( Gandhiji ) with 
anger and grief. He would have loved to go there 
himself. Unfortunately he could not now negotiate 
hills and therefore could not walk so far to see 
them himself. He thought it a crime to sit in 
rickshaws especially for able-bodied man. He 
disliked even a motor car. He .wanted always to 
use his legs, the means of locomotion that God had 
given him. Last night he walked, but the-hill seemed 
unending. It was impossible for him, much as he 
would have liked to do so, to live in the Harijan 
Nivas here. He had heard of it before and what 
Badshah Khan told him confirmed it, namely that 
the quarters in which they were forced to live 
were not fit for animals, much less for human 
beings. Some of them had been to see him in the 
morning with a long tale of woe. It was the bounden 
duty of the residents of Simla to look into their 
grievances and have them redressed. 

He had heard too that the Khadi Bhandar at 
Simla might have to close down, because the Simla 
public were too lazy and too ununderstanding to 
spin the requisite quota of yarn.: He told them that 
he still maintained that Swaraj hung on the thread 
of hand-spun yarn. Even if they got political 
Swaraj, as they were going to, they would never 
be able to maintain it without Khadi which was 
the truest symbol of non-violence. If they hoped to 
maintain Swaraj through force, they were hopeless- 
ly mistaken. Some one stronger would come and 
wrest their freedom from them. It was in the hands 
of the pubhc in Simla to keep the Bhandar going 
and he hoped they would do so. Punjabi women 
were the first to offer him yarn in the old days. 
Let them live up to their reputation. For himself, 
he would rather lose their money and close down 
every Bhandar, if need be, but Swaraj never. 
Delhi, 15-5-’46 Pyarelal 
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HEART SBAROHmG 

“ Do you think we are getting off your backs 
at last,” asked an English visitor who saw Gandhiji 
sometime back. 

“ I have no doubt as to the sincerity of your 
intention. The question is whether you will have 
the strength and courage needed for it. It is so 
difficult to get out of conventional grooves of 
thought and action,” replied Gandhiji. 

“ We must not precipitate a solution,” resumed 
the friend. We must let India decide for herself. 
At the same time, one does not want to leave the 
country to chaos when an unprecedented famine 
threatens it.” 

“Your difficulty,” remarked Gandhiji, “will 
remain so long as you retain the belief that your 
rule has benefited India. None of us believes it.” 

“ One or two have testified to the contrary,” 
rejoined the visitor. 

“ That is neither here nor there,” replied 
Gandhiji. “I too believed it once. Such benefit as 
has really accrued to India is not part of foreign 
rule but is the result of contact with a robust 
people. The good is incidental, the evil of foreign rule 
is inherent and far outweighs the good. Communal 
divisions in India can be demonstrably proved to 
be a British creation. Even famine as we know it 
today is your creation.” 

The last remark startled the visitor. Gandhiji 
noted the effect his words had produced. “Mark 
the true meaning of my words,” he resumed. 
“ Famines may be said to be God-sent. But a well- 
equipped country should be able to pull through a 
deficiency period and not helplessly succumb. 
Famines in India today are not due to rain or lack 
of it merely, but due to the fact that India is ill 
equipped to tide over the dry periods. Nothing has 
been done to safeguard her population against the 
threat of recurring famines. Take South Africa. 
There they fight against the locusts, draught etc. 
manfully and with infinite resourcefulness. Here 
famine is simply blamed on the rain gods and there 
is nothing to be done for it. ” 

“ Would India have been better equipped, if 
Britain had not been, here ? ” interpolated the visitor. 

“ Yes,” rephed Gandhiji. “ There would have 
been no railways. ...” 

This was another shock to the visitor who 
apparently with most Westerners regarded railways 
as the proudest achievement of British rule in India 
to combat famine. But Gandhiji who holds with the 
late Mr. Ramsay Macdonald that the railways are 
the chief cause of the recurrence of famines in 
India proceeded : “ If there were no railways 
etc. we would be living in a natural state as they 
used to in England and Europe in the Middle Ages 
when every feudal baron had his castle with its 
stocks of grain and water. Before the advent of 
railways in India every village had its granary. In 
that sense we were better equipped. Moreover, we 
had our system of domestic crafts to fall back upon 
if crops failed. Now railways have depleted the 
countryside of its stocks and killed the handicrafts. 
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Whatever cash the cultivator gets in return for his 
produce runs through his fingers like water, thanks 
to the invasion of his economy by the revenue 
collector and the imported foreign goods without 
which he thinks he can no longer do. The British 
have told him: ‘ Do not stock grain, do not hoard 
silver. ’ There is no provision made for a deficit 
period. Railways have become a snare, cheap trans- 
port a trap. The Princes practised tyranny in olden 
times too. But it could not go far. The natural 
means of redress, viz. insurrection, retreat or 
migration were still open to the people. They were 
not then disarmed or emasculated. Odds were even. 
Today the odds are so heavy that a handful of 
British soldiers can terrorize millions. That is what 
British rule has done to us. It is most demoraUzing. 
The British must reeilize this and leave us in an 
exemplary manner. If the virus has gone so deep 
that it cannot be cured without applying a strong 
blister, even then they must go. A few lakhs might 
be killed in internecine warfare but real peace will 
come at last. If I could persuade India to adopt the 
way of non-violence it would be settled in two 
days. Otherwise, the ordeal might last longer. Even 
so the destruction won’t be anything like the des- 
truction wrought by foreign rule. India would have 
then something to live for and die for. Today what 
has she to live and die for ? ” 

“ But it is a big responsibility to leave India faced 
with anarchy, ” remarked the visitor still hesitating. 

“ Not a bigger responsibility than you were pre- 
pared to face during the war out of strategic con- 
siderations, ” answered Gandhiji, leaving his visitor 
to ruminate over the inconsistency of his position. 
Delhi, 14-5-’46 Pyarelal 

USEFUL HINTS 

^Continued from No. 14) 

Manure 

Much of the waste of the village including 
sweepings, bones, human excreta etc. that go to spoil 
the sanitation of the village at present could be utilized 
into making compost manure which is very easily 
done and which is as good a manure as cow dung. 
Bones and oil-cakes which are usually exported out of 
the country should not be allowed to leave the villages. 
The bones must be crushed locally with the help of 
chunam chakkis after being charred a little in the chunam 
bhattis and the meal distributed amongst the farmers. 

Manmre-making in villages may be given out on 
subsidized contract. This will not only ensure the 
cleanliness of the village but it will also raise the 
sweepers engt^ed in making compost and ihanure to 
the level of traders. 

Oil mills which take away the oil-seeds from the 
villages and give only oil in return, sending the cake 
abroad, are depriving the land of a valuable form of 
fertilizer. This must be stopped altogether. This is 
one of the fundamental reasons why oil-seeds should 
not be allowed to go out of the villages, but should be 
crushed in the local country ghams. This will retain 
both the oil and the cake in the village and be a 
source of enrichment to men, cattle and the land. 

In the name of increasing the fertility of the soil, 
much attempt is being made to introduce chemical 


fertilizers into our agriculture. The experience gained 
through the use of such chemical fertilizers throughout 
the world is clear enough to guide us against the 
inroads to be made by these fertilizers. They do not 
add to the fertility of the soil, but act as stimulants 
or drugs resulting in immediate bumper crops and 
in the end bring about a corresponding exhaustion of 
the land. They also destroy a host of earth worms 
so essential for agriculture. In the long run such 
artificial fertilizers prove to be most injurious to the 
land. Behind the trumpeting of chemical fertilizers 
lies the anxiety of the fertilizer factory owners to 
push the sale of their products irrespective of the 
harm or injury they do to agriculture. 

Land Management 

Besides increasing the bulk of the manures, the 
fertility of the soil should be maintained by stopping 
erosion by means of proper drainage, embankments 
etc. In the final analysis fertility of the soil is the 
fountain head from which springs all nourishment for 
cattle and men in the form of fodder and com. If the 
fertility of the soil is reduced, the food produced on 
it will be of poor quality and consequently the health 
of the people will suffer. This is why nutrition experts 
connect up health with agriculture. , 

Seeds 

Selected and improved varieties of seeds are 
essential for the improvement of agriculture. What is 
wanted in this regard is the machinery for effective 
distribution of seeds. There can be no better medium 
for this than co-operative societies. 

Research 

All research in agriculture should be directed 
towards improving food crops as well as raw materials 
for village industries rather than money crops such as 
tobacco and raw materials for factories, e.g. thick rinded 
si^r-cane and long staple cotton. 

Distribution of Land for the Production 
OF Balanced Diet 

The food question, which has assumed serious pro- 
portions now, does not promise an immediate solution. 
The problem is two-fold. The immediate is a caloric 
shortage and secondly, there is the long standing shortage 
of protective foods. The first problem may find an easy 
solution but the second one is going to present difficulties. 

It is ordinarily presumed that an acre of land 
provides more calories through the production of grains 
than through any other food. But apart from the question 
of calories, grains are very poor suppliers of protective 
food factors. Therefore, if we aim at getting these 
factors from cereals only, huge quantities of graj^ns 
wDl be required. On the other hand, if the grains are 
substituted and supplemented by foods like fruits and 
vegetables, nuts, oil-seeds etc., the protective food factors 
required to make up a balanced diet may be obtained 
through lesser quantities of these types of food than 
through grains alone Even the supply of calories per 
acre is greater in the case of some of the root vegetables 
like potatoes than in the case of cereal grains. Thus 
a balanced diet may be a double blessing and may offer 
the solution to our problem. It reduces the per capita 
requirment of land and at the same time supplies 
the body with all its requirments in their correct pro- 
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portions, so as to keep it fit and healthy. It is calculated 
that the per capita land available in India at present 
for food cultivation comes to about 0.7 acre. This very 
land which is found to be too inadequate to meet our 
requirements in food according to the present dis- 
tribution of cultivation becomes more than sufficient 
as only 0.4 acre is the estimated figure required for a 
balanced diet in the re-ordered system of agriculture. 
The land of the locality should be so divided for the 
purpose of growing crops as to provide its population 
with the materials for a balanced diet rather than merely 
supplying the cereals for a grain diet as at present. 
This aspect of the question should be thoroughly 
investigated and a definite plan chalked out. 

Rice 

1 . All rice mills should be disbanded as in T ravancor e. 

2. All the hullers used for polishing rice should be 
completely banned. 

3. People should be educated about the better 
nutritive value of whole unpolished rice and about the 
method of cooking it by practical demonstration* and 
film shows. Polishing of rice should be prohibited or 
its degree of polishing should be very strictly controlled. 

4. Where the paddy husking industry is carried 
on on an industrial scale for business purposes, in 
predominantly paddy growing areas, costly equipment 
such as paddy separators, winnowers etc. should be 
supplied on hire to a group of artisans through their 
co-operative society. 

5. In view of the fact that the use of unpolished 
rice is to be advocated and popularized, the movement 
of paddy from one place to another will become neces- 
sary, and in order that the freight on the extra weight of 
the paddy may not enhance the price of rice, the freight 
charges on paddy should be favourably discriminated. 

6. In areas where the implements for dehusking 
paddy and polishing rice are not separate, but both the 
processes are combined into one of pounding paddy, 
the resultant product is polished rice. In such cases, 
dehusking implements, i.e. chakkis either of wood, stone 
or mud, should be introduced, and can even be supplied 
along with the equipment for other industries though 
the district demonstration centres. As far as possible 
the use of rice polishing implements should be dis- 
couraged and even a tax may be levied on them to 
restrict their number. The degree of polishing rice 
under these licensed polidiing implements should also 
be supervised and controlled. Paddy and other grains 
and seeds required by the village should be stocked 
in the village itself, and only the surplus should be 
sent out The best agency for all such activities can 
be the multi-purpose cooperative society. 

Grain Storage 

If storage arrangements are made locally all the 
wastage through bad storage etc. and conveyance 
charges will be eliminated. Big towns and cities where 
proportionately larger stocks of grain are to be held 
can build Pucca cement godowns after the model of 
the godowns at Muzaffarnagar, U. P.. These can be 
built either by the municipality or by private people 
to be rented out for grain storage. These godowns 
should be licensed and subjected to periodical inspection, 
like boilers are at present. An enormous loss of grain 
occurs through bad storage alone. Such loss is estimated 


on a conservative basis to be about 3.5 million tons, an 
amount equal to the declared deficit of grains in India 
during the current year. The qualitative loss caused by 
insects, rodents, dampness etc., all caused by bad storage 
arrangements — resulting in all kinds of diseases, is 
equally enormous. The storage problem is both an urgent 
and a permanent one and should be tackled in all 
earnestness and seriousness. In any case holding stocks in 
ill-protected godowns, as at present, should be stopped. 

If the stocks are held in the villages where they 
are produced, and all their movements to town and 
back to villages are eliminated, the chances of their 
getting damaged are, of course, reduced. Local storage 
will go a long way towards eradicating black-marketing 
and is likely to stabilize prices besides removing much 
of the inconvenience caused to villages in obtaining 
rations from cities. 

Individual holders of stock should be educated in 
methods for the preservation of grain. ^Concluded) 
Simla, 3-5-’46 J. C. Kumarappa 

A GOOD EEMINDEK 

( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

An anonymous friend has taken the trouble of 
collecting apposite extracts from the Book of Job 
and Psalms. As they are a perpetual reminder to 
all of us, I gladly give them below. The moral I, 
^aw from the sheaf is that since man is only dust 
and at best grass, he had better pass the few 
moments he is on this earth in the service of his 
fellow creatures. I am hoping that the sender has 
not collected the Biblical verses to show the futility 
of aU work, which is a doctrine of laziness and 
parasitism. 

Job i 

Man that is bom of a woman is of few days, 
and full of trouble. 

He Cometh forth like a flower, and is cut 
down; he fleeth also as a shadow, 
and continueth not; 

Seeing his days are determined, the number 
of his months are with Thee, Thou 
hast appointed his bounds that he cannot pass; 

For there is hope of a tree, if it be cut down, 
that it will sprout again and that the 
tender branch thereof will not cease; 

Though the root thereof wax old in the earth, 
and the stock thereof die in the ground; 

Yet through the scent of water, it will land, 
and bring forth boughs like a plant; 

But man dieth, and wasteth away, 

Yea man giveth up the ghost, and where is he ? 

As the waters fail from the sea, and the flood 
decayeth and drieth up; 

So man lieth down, and riseth not; 

till the heavens be no more, they shall 
not awake, nor be raised out of their sleep. 
Psalm t 

Lord make me to know mine end and the measure 
of my days what it is; that I may know 
how frdl I am. 

Behold Thou hast made my days as an hand-breadth; 
and my age is as nothing before Thee; 
verily every man at his best state is 
altogether vanity; 

For He knoweth our frame; He remembereth that 
we are dust; 

As for man, his days are grass : as a flower of 
the field he flourisheth; 

For the wind passeth over it and it is gone; 

and the place thereof shall know it no more. 
Simla, 13-5-’46 
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HOW CAN VIOLENCE BE STOPPED ? 


( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

Q. Some time back a military officer in Poona, 
mho is about to return to England, said to me tbat 
violence was on the increase in India and would 
further increase as people were gfadually turning 
away from the path of non-violence. “We in the 
West ” he said, “ not only believe in violence but 
our society is based on it. Several subject races 
have won their independence through violence and 
are today living in peace. We have discovered the 
atom bomb for stopping violence. The last great 
war is a case in point.” Continuing the military 
officer said, “ Gandhiji has shown your people the 
way of non-violence. Has he discovered any such 
power as the atom bomb which will at once convert 
.people to non-violence and bring about a rule of 
peace ? Cannot Gandhiji’s ' atom bomb ’ stop people 
from following the path of violence ? Ask Gandhiji 
to exercise his power over the people and tell 
them to give up all thoughts of violence and adopt 
bis creed. If he cannot wean his people today from 
the terrible violence that is spreading all over the 
country, I tell you that he will live a disappointed 
man and his life’s work will be ruined.” 

A. There is much confusion of thought in this 
question. The atom bomb has not stopped violence. 
People’s hearts are full of it and preparations for 
a third world war may even be said to be going 
on. While it would be absurd to say that violence 
has ever brought peace to mankind it cannot either 
be said that violence never achieves anything. 

That I shall have to repent if I cannot stdp 
violence docs not enter into the picture of non- 
violence. No man can stop violence. God alone 
can do so. Men are but instruments in His hands. 
Here material means cannot stop violence but this 
does not mean that material means should not be 
employed for the purpose. The deciding factor is 
God’s grace. He works according to His law and, 
therefore, violence will also be stopped in accor- 
dance with that law. Man does not and can never 
know God’s law fully. Therefore we have to try 
as far as lies in our power. I hold that our experi- 
ment in non-violence has succeeded to a fair extent 
in India. There is, therefore, no room for the 
pessimism shown in the question. Finally Ahimsa 
is one of the world’s great principles which no 
power on earth can wipe out. Thousands like my- 
self may die in trying to vindicate the ideal but 
Ahimsa will never die! And the gospel of Ahimsa 
can be spread only through believers dying for 
the cause. 

Simla, 9-5-’46 
( From Harijansevqk ) 


TOTAL PEOHIBITION 

CBy M. K. Gandhi) 

National Provincial Governments are now in full 
swing in India. Happily on the question of prohi- 
bition, there can be no differences of opinion 
between the Congress and the Muslim League. And 
if all followed a concerted policy and the States 
too joined in, India would be dry in no time and 
earn the blessings of lakhs of homes. To the 
discredit of the Governments under virtual martial 
law, Governors and their Advisers had the 
shamelessness to reverse the policy which had been 
already adopted in some provinces and misappropriate 
the revenue which was raised by the provinces 
in question. Let them now take up prohibition of 
intoxicating drinks and drugs. Let them, too, not 
rest content with prohibition legislation. They have 
to devise methods of educating the drinking public 
in the harm that drink does and provide them with 
innocent recreation and health-giving drinks. Every 
bar or, failing that, a place next door to it should, 
so far as possible, be utilized as a refreshment and 
recreation room. If this constructive activity is 
taken up, it must prove a source of revenue for the 
State besides prohibition benefitting and reconstru- 
cting thousands of ruined homes. 

Moreover, toddy-tapping should be replaced by 
nirortapping for the purpose of converting nira 
into gur, much to the advantage of the nation which 
needs cheap sugar. These columns have shown how 
in some ways tad-gur is preferable to cane-gwr. 
These reflections are suggested by the following 
paragraph from a circular letter addressed by the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union (Fyzabad 
Road, Lucknow) to the Press. From it, I take the 
following items addressed to the students under the 
heading “ What can youth do ? ” 

1. Pledge tliemselves to total abstinence from 
all intoxicants and habit-forming drugs, which includes 
tobacco. It helps to sign the pledge. 

2. Demand a thorough Alcohol and Narcotic 
Drugs Education, to be a part of the School 
Curriculum. 

3. Demand while under training a part in Social 
Service, including temperance work, educating the 
public of the harm done to them through the use of 
the intoxicants. 

4. Recommend that in the Scheme for Small 
Savings Campaign for rural population, total 
abstinence from all intoxicants be stressed. 

5. Ally themselves against the awful waste of 
precious foodstuffs for liquor in breweries and 
distilleries to feed the nation. 

6. Join up with a Temperance Society. The 
W. C T. U. has been in this struggle for the last 
59 years in India. It needs your encouragement and 
support. Their motto is: “For God, for Home and 
Every Land.” 

7. Make use of temperance literature. Rs. 2l- a 
year will bring to you a loo leaflets a month in 
either Hindi or Urdu, also in some other vsmgculars 
to give away. The monthly magazine, the Indian 
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Temperance News in English can be placed in any 
library ( not personal ) for a rupee a year. If 
students wish to subscribe to it, it might have the 
same reduction. 

8. Holidays, a good time for this service. 

9. As true patriots, to learn the lesson of how 
much they can give to the country rather than how 
much they can get out of it for themselves. 

Simla, 7-5-’46 

SLIGHTINQ SWARAJ ? 

(By M. K. Gandhi) 

“l am a middle class man living in a 12’x20’ 
room in Bombay. I have a wife and child. My 
kitchen has to be in my living room. I had taken 
a vow to wear Khadi and have adhered to it up 
till now. Since the decision that Khadi could only 
be purchased by giving a certain quota of yarn 
came into being, it has become very hard for a 
man like myself, living the mechanical life of Bombay 
to find the requisite time for spinning. Nevertheless 
I have been spinning IV 2 hours daily in order to 
be true to my pledge. I had no slivers left the 
other day and, therefore, went to the Khadi Bhandar 
to buy some. I was asked by the Manager either 
to come to the Bhandar in order to make my own 
slivers or do the carding there and make the slivers 
at home. Now it is impossible for me with my very 
limited living space to make slivers at home nor 
has a man like me the time to go and make them 
at the Bhandar. I said, " Either give me slivers or 
else I shall have to give up spinning.” I was told I 
was at liberty to do what I considered proper. I 
realize that a man should be self-reliant and should 
make his own slivers. But I feel that this is impossible 
for me, placed as I am in Bombay. Thousands are 
in the same boat as myself. What should I do ? 

“By stopping the sale of slivers the Khadi 
Bhandar has hit the poor hard. They could earn as 
much by making slivers as by spinning.” 

The above letter requires an answer. The plight 
of the writer is the same as that of the many who 
live in the slums of Bombay. If our people were 
not so easily satisfied, the landlords of Bombay 
would not relegate poor families to one small living 
room each. Lakhs live in this way and thus make 
it possible for the rich to have their Malabar HiU 
and Chowpatty. 

The spinning wheel shows us the way to remedy 
these conditions. If this were not so, it would have 
no place in my life. A few people may carve out 
their way by the sword, but the crores cannot. 
We must not imagine that slums do not exist in 
London, or Paris, or even New York. They do. 

What will be the condition in Russia it is too 
early yet to say. 

What then about the writer’s difficulty? He 
says he finds time to spin H hours daily. A man 
who spins that much every day can accumulate 
more yarn than necessary for his Khadi needs. It 
was a mistake on his part to want to buy slivers 
from the -Bhandar. The Manager gave him the 
correct reply. Where there is room for spinning 
there is also room for 'tunai' (new carding method) 


or 'punai' (simpler than 'tunai'). If there is no 
room for the wheel there is always the takli. The 
Dhanush takli too takes up less space. Whatever 
difficulties apply to the individual apply to all. 
The way to S varaj lies in not going under but in 
overcoming them. Necessity is the mother of 
invention. 

Again why should not the facilities for carding, 
slivering and spinning offered by the Khadi Bhandar 
be availed of? The new method of making slivers 
does not require much space and is not difficult. 

The main requisite is for the spinner to have 
the faith that Swaraj hangs on a thread of hand-spun 
yarn. It will not hurt the country’s cause if the 
man who lacks this faith gives up spinning. Khadi 
does enable many poor persons to earn' their living 
by spinning and weaving. But this cannot do the 
work for the crores. 

Simla, 13-5-’46 
(From Harijanbandhu) 

AN EXACTION AND OPPRESSION 

( By Pyarelal ) 

“ The salt tax is an exaction and oppression, and if 
the people understood it, it would only breed discontent. 
It is a survival of the general exploitation of India’s 
poverty by a profit-making Company.” 

Ramsay Macdonald 

“For a poor population the pressure of what is 
equivalent to a poll tax is heavily felt and often 
produces grave discontent.” Bastable 

The present annual consumption of salt in India 
has been estimated to be 51,050,000 maunds per 
year according to Government estimates. An intake 
of 12 lbs. of salt per head per year is said to be 
necessary for maintaining an individual in the 
tropics in health. At this rate the total quantity 
of salt required for 40 crores would come to 
600,00,000 mds. 

The salt requirement for cattle and other four- 
footed animals per head has been calculated to be 
18 lbs. for a cow, 45 lbs, for a bullock, a buffalo 
and a horse and 11 lbs. for a goat and a sheep. 
According to a rough estimate of the present cattle 
population of India, their requirement in salt would 
come to about 4 crores and 13 lakhs mds.* Another 
3 crores mds. is required ’for various industrial 
purposes. This makes a total of 73 crores and 73 
lakhs mds. The present production of salt is 

* Total requirement of salt for cattle and other quadruped 
population of India: 

According to the 1935 census the number of cattle in 
India was 21 crores and 50 lakhs. At the rate of half an 
ounce of salt daily, equivalent to 12 lbs. for the year, they 
would require about 4 crores and 73 lakh maunds of salt 
per year. Similarly, calculating the salt requirement of 
milch cattle as | chhatak for 10 seers of milk, one himdred 
crore maunds of milk which are annually' produced in India 
call for an annual consumption of 1 crore and 12 lakhs mds. 
of salt for milch cattle alone. The estimate of 3 crores mds, 
of salt for the consumption of cattle and other four-footed 
animals in India is therefore a palpable under- estimate. 
Acciording to veterinary authorities the inadequate supply 
of salt available for cattle has resulted in a deterioration 
of their health and quality of^the breed, , 
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510,00,000 mds. per year. This comes to 38% of the 
actual requirement. As the industrial development 
of the country progresses the requirement for salt 
would increase still further. 

The energies and expenditure of the Salt 
Department of the Government of India have 
hitherto been used more for preventing unlicensed 
manufacture of salt than for developing the salt 
industry itself. In 1939-40, the Government paid 
Rs. 33,72,251/4/10 as compensation to the various 

States to prevent the manufacture of salt in the 
States. 

Given the freedom to manufacture salt, India 
could easily increase its salt production by ten- 
fold. The map of India is strewn with areas which 
were at one time flourishing centres of salt 
manufacture but which are now lying in a state of 
disuse as a result of the stringent enforcement of 
the salt laws, and it is a matter of shame that with 
all the unutilized natural sources of salt in India, 
we today import 194,00,000 mds. of salt or 25% of 
the total consumption, not to mention Rs. 1,42,42000 
worth of sodium and potasium salts other than sodium 
chloride. The total amount of nitrates and alkalies 
imported in 1937-38 was worth Rs. 3,33,00,000. 
This included potsisium nitrate, sodium sulphate, 
calcium chloride and magnesium chloride. Pari 
pasm with this, thousands of acres of land in 
India are today rendered unfit for cultivation owing 
to excessive salinity of the soil. If, instead of 
spending lakhs on the suppression of salt manu- 
facture, Government were to utilize even a fraction 
of that amount for developing the salt industry 
which forms the base and starting point of all 
heavy chemical industries, not only could large 
areas of land be reclaimed for agricultural purposes, 
but crores of rupees could also be saved from 
being drained out of the country for the purpose 
of importing chemicals. 

The suppression of the salt industry has also 
spelt the suppression of the manufacture of 
a numbsr of other chemicals. According to 

1873-76 figures the number for the manufacture of 
some of these chemicals in North India alone was 
as follows: 

Year Shora Kruthad Khaii Sajji Rcissi 

1873 - 74 212 13908 668 3760 815 

1874 - 75 186 7409 498 3620 114 

1875 - 76 132 6701 750 4853 387 

1876 - 77 130 5633 544 1765 212 

The relation between the suppression of these 

manufactures and the enforcement of salt laws 
will be seen from the foUawing extract from a 
Government report for the years 1872-73, page 109: 

“I have spen the analysis of the samples of 
salt obtained from Buland^hahr, Aligarh, Badaun, 
Agra. Mainpuri, Faruqabad, Jaunpur and Ghazipur, 
Ip. my opinion, to allow alkalies to be manufactured 
fcom the saline earth that is to be found on either 
side of the Jumna river would be disastrous. To 
give permission to manufacture alkalies at any place 
from the saline earth would be dangerous. It would 
jeopardize the salt revenue on lakhs of maunds of 
common salt,^' 


In 1940 and 1941, 1,50,000 cwts. of dried and 
salted fish was exported from the country. The 
dried and salted fish consumed in the country must 
be taken to be many times that quantity. Similarly, 
in the year 1939-40, 31,800 tons (87,00,000 mds.) 
of dried and cured hides were exported from the 
country. Salt is also used in paper manufacture, 
agriculture, soap, glass and steel industries and in 
the manufacture of glazed earthenware, to mention 
only a few. And yet the amount of rebate claimed 
and granted on the use of salt for industrial pur- 
poses has been showing a decline in spite of the 
rapid growth of these industries. 

Salt consumption declined by 25% (12 to 9 lbs. 
per head) in the course of 50 years as a result of 
the imposition of the salt tax.* At the same time 
the cost of salt to the rural labourer for a family 
came to about two months’ wages i.e. 1/6 of the 
whole annual earnings ( J. Cranford — 1836 ). 

Considering that the total production of salt in 
India is 5.1 crore maunds and includes the quota 
used for industrial purposes and cattle, an average 
of about 10 lbs. per head is left for human con- 
sumption which is far below the requirement of a 
man in the tropics.! 

In spite of this decline in the basic consumption 
of salt, in Canara and near Vedaranyamt special 
excise personnel are employed to turn into the sea 
or otherwise destroy salt fit for human consumption 
as soon as nature deposits it. 

Government have hardly shown any initiative in 
organizing the salt industry on scientific lines. Their 
methods of salt manufacture- are crude, primitive 
and inefficient. The overhead and supervising 
charges exceed the actual cost of production, for 
instance, in the case of Sambhar salt the cost of 
production per maund is only 8.6 pies but after 
the addition of the overhead and supervising 
charges it comes to 3 as. 2,34 pies per maund. § For 
Delhi the overhead charges work out to 623% of the 
cost of production. 

Nothing has been done to reclaim other valuable 
by-products from the Sambhar lake deposits after 

* Year Consiimption per individual 

1793 11.90 lbs. 

1803 11.27 „ . 

1823 11.44 „ See also Appendir A. 

1833 8.74 „ 

1843 9.0 

J See Appendix B. t See Appendix C. 

§ Place Cost of Total cost Average cost of Sale 
production including Production for price 

overhead the whole 
charges year 

Sambhar 0/0/8.64 0/2/6.60 0/3/2.34 0/4/3 

Didwana 0/1/9.84 0/2/3.80 0/2/8.02 < 0/2/6 

Pachbhadra 0/2/2.19 0/2/10.82 0/3/0.12 0/3/0 

Khewda 0/2/8.69 0/3/3.65 0/3/4.42 0/4/3 

Barchha 0/1/10.97 0/2/4.42 0/2/443 0/4/3 

Kala Bara 0/2/10.30 0/3/0.88 0/3/3.88 0/4/3 

Most revealing too are the following figures provided by 
the Salt Department of the Government of India: 

Rate of Duty Rs. 1/9/- per md. 

Pet capita incidence „ -/4/- „ 

Cost of production at the Govt. 

salt sources 1944-45 


.. -m 
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the extraction of common seilt and so lakhs of 
tons of sodium sulphate, sodium carbonate and soda 
bicarbonate are allowed to go to waste while large 
sums of money are drained out of the country by 
the import of the chemicals for industrial purposes. 

II 

It is little realized that salt manufacture was 
at one time next in universaHty only to the hand- 
spinning industry, nor is the story of its exploitation 
and suppression less tragic. 

During the days of the East India Company’s 
salt monopoly numerous petitions were presented 
against the sweating of Molunghees. Under date 
26-9-1874, wrote the Board of Trade to the 
Governor-General-in-Council in the course of a 
communication : 

“Your honourable Board expressed your opinion 
that the investigation you have made into the 
circumstances relating to Adjoora tenure left no 
room for doubt of its being a system of coercion; 
consequently, equally repugnant to the spirit of the 
Regulations and to the dictates of justice and good 
policy.” 

In 24 Parganas the Agent reported that “the 
remuneration of Molunghees amounted to only 
Rs. 61- for 7\ months’ labour, i. e., the entire salt 
manufacturing season, so that the Molunghee was 
in permanent ’..bondage to the Agency.” Special 
courts of justice were established claiming to 
safeguard the interests of the Molunghees but 
these only helped to “tantalize wretches who 
neither can, or else do not, prefer a complaint from 
the dread of still greater oppression.” 

So widespread was the manufacture of salt that 
to safeguard the monopoly, savage laws were passed. 
Thus the 1778 Salt Rules and the Regulation of 
1793 required proprietors of land “ to give infor- 
mation of illicit manufacture or import on pain of 
penalties, if salt was proved, in Diwani Adalat, to 
have been made or imported with their connivance.” 
Regulation 6 of 1801 provided for Rs. 5,000/- fine, 
if manufacture or establishment of salt works was 
not reported when proved. Regulation 10 of 1819 
imposed a fine of Rs. 500/- for each salt work on 


Place 

Wholesale price per 

Delhi 

Rs. 3-8-4 

AUahabad 

„ 3-3-0 

Calcutta 

„ 6-8-0 

Madras 

„ 2-1-1 

Bombay 

„ 3-12-10 

Sind 

„ 2-8-10 


Two points that -emerge from these Eire that whereas the 
cost of production of salt at the Government salt sources 
(1944-45) was Rs. -/4/4 per md., the wholesale price per 
maund in Delhi was Rs. 3/8/4. Deducting from it Rs. 1/9/- 
duty, the balance of Rs. 1/11/- over the cost of •production 
represents the overhead charges, i. e. nearly 623% on the cost 
price. The corresponding percentage for Calcutta is 15921 
And why this discrepancy between the Calcutta price 
and the Delhi price of salt ? Is it because the bulk of Liverpool 
salt is landed in Calcutta and is consumed almost entirely 
in Bengal? Must 13 crores be taxed to subsidize this 
unnatural import?. Nothing could show better the monstrosity 
of the Government’s salt monopoly. If the people of Bengal 
were free to manufacture salt without any duty or licence, 
they could have all the salt they require at I or 2 aimas per 
maund. 


a Zamindar’s estate about which information was 
knowingly suppressed from Government. Section 
31 made each little fireplace a khalari, so that some 
salt water boiled in a cooking pot, made the 
Zamindar liable to a fine of Rs. 500/-. By Regu- 
lation 10 of 1826, burning of straw steeped in water, 
with the purpose of using saline ashes as condiment 
for food was made an offence as under Regulation 
10 of 1819, and also any bed prepared for evapora- 
tion of sea water was construed to be a salt work. 

Regulation XXIX of 1838 added to the above penal 
provisions : “ Such knowledge shall not be required 
to be established by the direct proof but may be- 
inferred from circumstances at the discretion of the 
judge.” Also, if the Zamindari was a partnership, 
each of the several proprietors was liable to a fine 
of Rs. 500/-. 

The abolition of the Government monopoly 
of salt in 1863 resulted in the abandonment of salt 
manufacture by the Government. At the same time, 
free manufacture of salt in India was inhibited 
owing to the excise duty on salt, with the result 
that Indian salt was soon entirely replaced by 
imported salt. It reduced thousands upon thousands 
of persons who, under the monopoly system, were 
engaged in the manufacture of salt to landless 
labourers In the words of Sir Cecil Beadon, Secretary 
to the Board of Revenue, Government of India, 

“ they were the first victims of famine in Orissa. 
They had nothing to fall back upon . . . they had 
no agricultural produce of their own ... a great 
many of them starved,” and, “ a considerable number 
of them were swept off the face of the earth.” 

That Draconian policy continues even today. 
Section 48 A of the Bombay Salt Act lays down 
among other things that any salt revenue officer 
“who is guilty of cowardice shall on conviction 
before a magistrate be punished with imprisonment 
which may extend to three months, or with fine 
which may extend to three months’ pay or with 
both.” The word ‘ cowardice ’ is not defined. But 
one will have no difficulty in understanding what 
cowardice can possibly mean in the administration 
of an Act which takes in its sweep millions of 
human beings, men and women, young and old, 
cripples and healthy. 

Salt duty has been called the Indian gabelle. In 
France an excessive high salt tax was one of the 
causes of the French Revolution. History has not 
been far different in India. 

As the places, where salt used to be manufactured 
, before its suppression are also places where there 
is a perpetual scarcity of rainfall and conditions are 
not otherwise favourable for cultivation, salt manu- 
facture provided an occupation par excellence to 
hundreds upon thousands of poor people. In Bala- 
sore and Cuttack alone at one time 44,000 people 
derived their living from the manufacture of salt.- 
Suppression of salt manufacture resulted in wide- 
spread unemployment among these people and, in 
fact in many places, produced such discontent as to 
cause risings which had to be suppressed with great 
severity. 
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In Surat the raising of the salt duty from as. 12/- 
to Re. 1/- in 1844 caused riots which were 
suppressed. The duty was afterwards restored to the 
old scale of as. 12/- per maund. In 1817 the enfor- 
cement of the salt monopoly caused a “ widspread 
rebellion” in Orissa which had to be suppressed 
with “ maximum force 

How extensive this occupation was and what 
potentialities for expansion there are for developing 
the salt resources of the country will be seen from 
the following brief bird's-eye view of the centres 
of manufacture which at one time were flourishing 
but are today lying in a state of disuse as 
a result of the suppression of free manufacture 
of salt.* 

In a country where salt can be manufactured in 
such abundance locally by the people themselves at 
negligible cost from hundreds and thousands of salt 
lakes, salt springs, brine wells and saline earth, not 
to mention thousands of miles of seaboard, it is 
nothing short of criminal squandering of the nation’s 
patrimony to deplete the salt mines of their con- 
tents while all these sources are left undeveloped. 

To sum up therefore : 

1. Free manufacture of salt by the people with- 
out any tax or licence should be encouraged and an 
effort made to bring back into operation all the 
centres of salt manufacture which at one time 
flourished but are today in disuse as a result of 
Government suppression. This will enable the full 
complement of salt requirement for men and cattle 
to be produced from local salt at about anna 1 per 
maund, eliminating as it will, the" cost of transport 

‘and supervision and middleman’s profits. What 
is more, the extension of salt manufacture by 
the people in the way suggested will not jeopardize 
Government’s revenue if it chooses to undertake 
manufacture of refined salt. 

2. The import of Liverpool and Cheshire salt is 
a monstrosity. It has an evil history.§ It ought to 
be stopped immediately by the imposition of a heavy 
import duty. 

3. This would prevent 45 lakhs of rupees every 
year from going out of the country. 

4. Free permission for the manufacture of salt 
in the Indian States will save Government an annual 
sum of nearly 34 lakhs of rupees, which is at 
present being given to the various States as com- 
pensation to prevent salt being manufactured within 
their territories. 

5. The Government should undertake the re- 
clamation of salts other than the common salt which 
are to be found in the various saline earths in India 
or exist as impurities along with the salt in the salt 
lakes. The Government should further undertake the 
manufacture of alkalies and chemicals from earth 
on scientific lines and prevent their importation 
from abroad by the imposition of import duties. 

6. The present Excise Department ought 
forthwith to be abolished and the development of 
salt manufacture made over to the Industries 

* Sec Appendix D. § See Appendix E. 


Department. The present Excise personnel are by 
tradition and training unfit to handle an industry on 
scientific or business lines. The money spent on 
providing salaries to the highly paid officials of the 
department should be utilized for meeting the 
deficit in the revenue caused by the abolition of the 
salt duty or for promoting research for the 
organization of the salt industry on scientific and 
economical lines. 

These measures will reduce the deficit caused 
by the direct loss of excise revenue to a very con- 
siderable extent and the country on the whole will 
materially gain in the end by being provided with 
cheap salt and other chemicals required for its 
industries, agriculture and cattle which are at pre- 
sent being starved.* Occupation will also be provi- 
ded to lakhs of people in areas which are unfit for 
cultivation and therefore subject to repeated fami- 
nes. There will thus be an all round improvement 
in the health of the soil as well as the inhabitants 
on it, both animal and human. 

Delhi, 13-5-’46 

APPENDIX A 

Excise and Salt Consumption 

Mr. Gokhale, speaking from the Congress platform 
in 1895 Calcutta, said : 

"In 1882, i. e. before the duty was reduced to a 
uniform rate of Rs. 21- a maund. the consumption of 
salt in India was about 2 crores, 90 lakhs maunds. In 
that year, the duty was reduced all roimd to Rs. 2/- and 
consumption at once began expanding. And this 
consumption stood at 337 lakhs in 1887, when Lord 
Dufferin again raised the duty to Rs. 2/ 8/- a maund. 
What was the result ? The expansion of consumption, 
which had gone on so steadily during Ripon’s time, at 
once ceased. And since that year up till now, i. e. 
during a period of 8 years, consumption has remained 
absolutely stationary, the figure for .the last year being 

34-1' lakhs of raannds We thus find that, while 

imder Lord Ripon's reduced duties the consumption 
increased in 5 years by about 50 lakhs of maunds, 
under Dufferin’s enhanced duties it increased by only 
4 lakhs in a period of 8 years. Population has been 
steadily increasing and you will at once see that 
consumption has actually gone back during these 8 years.” 

Coming tb the more specific issue of Per capita 
consumption, Mr. Gokhale said : 

“ Eminent physicians have laid down that for healthful 
existence the annual cousumption of stJt must be 12 lbs. 
per head. Now, during the administration of Lord 
Lawrence . . the consumption was about 12 lbs. 
per head. After that it began to decline, till at the 
end of Lord Lytton's regime, the average figure per 
head stood at about 9 lbs Then came the beneficent 
administration of Lord Ripon. And the duty on salt 
was lowered, as I have already mentioned, to a uniform 
rate of Rs. 2/- a maund. Consumption went up by 
leaps and bounds and in 1887, the average per head 
stood at 10. 1/3 lbs. The eihanced -duties, however, 
have once more put back the figure, and last year it 
stood at only 9| lbs. per head.” 

*See Appendix F. 
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APPENDIX B 
Salt and Health 

More salt is required to keep a man in health in 
the tropics than in cold or temperate climate. Again, 
when the diet is wholly or partly vegetarian, more 
condiment is required to maintain the balance of salt 
in the system. 

Observes Mr. Carver in his article on salt: “ A year 
or two back the British army authorities in India 
began issuing extra s'ilt to the troops, because it was 
discovered that in the hot season it keeps them healthy, 
and prevents exhaustion and heat stroke. The salt 
replaces that lost from the body by profuse perspiration. 
Doctors have found that perspiration on hot work, 
resulting in loss of salt, makes men liable to muscular 
cramp. During the war, workers in America were 
supplied with tablets of common salt for adding to 
drinking water in order to replace the salt lost*' 

Continues Mr. Carver: “ Without salt,- health and 
vigoui* fail. In Holland in the Middle Ages one of the 
legal punishments was to deprive a man of salt, and 
this caused depression and illness. Criminals in Sweden 
were once allowed, as an alternative to capital punish- 
ment, to abstain from salt for a month, eating saltless 
food, and the result was, they usually died. 

During the sieges and famines, too, shortage, of 
salt always causes suffering and ill-health. Only where 
man lives mainly on milk and flesh — the latter consumed 
raw or roasted so that its salt is not lost — is it possible 
for him to do without ordinary salt, sodium chloride. 
But a cereal or vegetable diet calls for a supplement 
of salt 

How heavily the duty on this essential article of 
diet affects the millions of the poor in India may be 
Judged from the following from a petition which the 
cultivators from Bombay submitted to the Bombay 
Government on November 26, 1852 and which was 
read out by Rustomjee Viccajee in the course of his 
examination before the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons in the following year. The petitioners 
stated ** tha^, the produce of their fields supplied them 
with food enough for eight months in the year; that 
during the remaining four months they subsisted on 
vegetables, which they season with chillies, and salt 
when the latter was free from duty; but when it was 
made subject to duty, they were obliged to forego 
even this poor comfort. 

APPENDIX C 

Destruction of Natural Salt 

Bruce writing on the salt sources cf India in 1863 
observes: " In Ganjam and Rajahmundry, these swamps 
abound," whereas Tanjore and Masulipattam " are espe- 
cially productive of fine quality salt" In these districts, 
this spontaneous saU as it was called could be manu- 
factured " to almost any extent, of fine quality and at 
a small chargp, probably on an average of Rs. 4 /- 
per 120 maunds or Vs anna per maund. " 
The great swamps to north and west of Point 
Calymere, near about Vedaranyam, extending for 
upwards of 30 miles, produced a variety of salt 
** very white and of peculiarly fine crystals. ” But 
the policy of the administration did more serious 
injury to die spontaneous salt, than evep to the 


Malabar sea-salt, described by T. A. Barber. lis 
manufacture was automatic ani therefore not prevenHble^ 
The Government, therefore^ sought refuge in destroying 
it wholesale^ so as to render smuggling impossible, the 
reason urged to support such a policy being that the 
localities, where it was produced, were isolated, and 
inconvenient of approach in the then state of inland 
communications. The 1876 Commission, however, noted 
the fact of its being collected at some places, and sold at a 
discount — against manufactured salt — the Vedaranyam 
salt in particular. In 1859, the Government circula- 
rized Collectors asking for information in regard to 
their present and proposed attitude towards “sponta- 
neous salt," but no important action was taken upon 
the replies received, the distruction at some places, and 
collection at others, continuing the same as ever before. 

APPENDIX D 

Excellent salt in large quantities was produced at 
TUwada, eight miles away from Pachbhadra, which was 
known as l‘ilwadi salt. In the villages of Hundu, Limbu, 
Padharu, there are ponds full of saline water fit for 
manufacture of saft. Natural salt of a high quality was 
also found in Charni, opp. Chitwana, from Charni down 
to Waramba. There is a great concentration of salt in 
river water which continues right up to Mandola down- 
wards. Besides there are a number of salt springs down 
the river bank where crystalline salt found in a 
natural state. In Phlaudi in Jodhpur and in Lokastnr 
in Bikaner there are salt lakes. In the west of Rachodra 
village there is a lake, which is several miles in area, 
into which several salt springs empty themselves. The 
s^lt produced from it is better thanSambhar salt, being 
of 97-98% purity. 2,oo,ooo maunds of common salt 
was at one time produced in Phlaudi State, In Nayear 
and Jodhpur States there are 36 villages covering 400 
sq. miles of area where salt can be manufactured under 
particularly favourable conditions of production. In 
Rivasa, 1,2,5000 mds. of salt was produced. 

Thirty miles from Sambhar is the Raichur salt lake 
with several other salt lakes in its proximity. Lakhs of 
maunds of salt were manufactured in the villages of 
Nasnoda, Pali, Humauns, Sayanko, Dfaarasani, Khedwa 
Goora, Kuchpak, Lalki, Sanod, Rupvas, .Buryalo and 
Samwora. Other places of salt manufacture were Akhari, 
Parvata and extensive areas round Bhakigaon, Bhakhi- 
mandol and Jabyali. lu these places salt can be dug 
up in a free natural state. 

In Chakur near Churu in Bikaner, 250,000 mds. of 
salt was annually produced. In Pokhtu 30,000 mds, of 
salt was annually produced. InDorgapur State, Mr. Young 
in the year 1890 catalogued 2992 salt factories, the 
annual production being 70,000 to 80,000 mds. of salt. 
In Jhabua State two varieties of salt were produced, 
pkul and sadkaran, with sodium chloride content of 96 
and 88% respectively. 

In Jaisalmer State 30,000 mds. were produced in 
the year 1867. In Bharatpur State according to the 
Government report of 1867-68 the annual production 
averaged : 

Matia 12,000 mds. 

Katila 75,000 ” 

Purania 6,00,000 ” 

In 1867 salt was manufactured in the villages of Sultanpur, 
Sadrana, Saidpur, Mahmadpur, Mubarikpur, Basirpur, 
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Balpur, Kaliabaz, Jaharpar and Silona, covering an area 
oi 1565 acres. The number oi salt wells was 330. The 
average annual salt production from these wells was 
5,056,058 mds. In the years 1866 and 1868, the salt 
manufactured and sold was 6,94,357 mds. The figure for 
1877-78 was 9,24,442 mds. 

In Burari, 8 miles from Delhi, 2,00,000 mds. of salt 
was manufactured in 19 vUiages, covering an area of 
30 sq. miles. Tanks in this area yield H ozs. of salt 
from every 2 lbs. of water. Other places of manufacture 
are Basipur, Adari, Ferozepur, Ghadi and Dariapur. In 
Ballabhgad Tahsil, salt is manufactured from saline earth 
i i 30 villages. In Rahtak Dist. there were 90 nitre 
factories, in Hansi and Hissar 5o, in Shahpur Dist 19. 
In Jind State nitre was manufactured in 72 villages out 
of the total 150. In Bhawalpur State the manufacture 
of salt was stopped by paying an annual compensation of 
Rs. 86,000 to the State. Similarly, in Yudo Kotah State 
the manufacture of salt was stopped in 1867 by paying 
Rs. 38,000 annually as compensation. In Mysore State 
the Government income for the year 1867 from the salt 
pans was Rs. 13,007/12/7. On behalf of Riy asat Bow in the 
Bombay Presidency a letter was addressed to the Gk)vem- 
inent in 1926 to the effect that 2 lakh maunds of salt 
annually could easily be dug out of the ground and put 
iiito the market if the necessary permission was granted. 

In U. P,, at one time there were said to be 15,000 salt 
factories in operation in the province. As a result of 
their, activities there was a diminution of 10 lakhs of 
maunds in the sale of Government salt m the year 1867, 

In the Bombay Presidency, in Malabar and Canara 
there were 6438 sa't 'factories which were stopped. 
According to a report by Mr. T. A. Barber in 1876, 
6438 persons -were thrown out of employment as a 
result of the suppression of salt manufacture. 

In Bengal, sail was manufactured ali along the sea 
coast up to Banglore and Cuttack in Orissa. The 
production of salt was 44 lakhs maunds and gave 
employment to 44,000 men. 

In Madras, according to Mr. Bruce '( 1863), there 
were a number of salt lakes in Ganjam, Rajahmundry 
and Masulipattam where salt was manufactured at the 
cost of Rs. 40/- per 120 maunds. According to Plowdeon 
there was a lake 30 miles in length near Vedaranyam 
which yielded white crystalline salt. When all efforts 
to prevent the people from manufacturing salt failed an 
attempt was made to destroy the salt and thus the 
manufacture was put to an end. In Levingpura, 
Sevatlakulam, Urani, Kamalapattanam, Arumugeneri, 
Kiranpur and Kulasekharapattanam in Tinnevelly Dist. 
on the western seaboard there were a number cf 
factories manufacturing salt which were stopped 
in 1844. 

In Sind salt was manufactured in a number of places 
. in Thar and Parkar distiicts in 1847 and the Run of 
Cutch. In 1845—46, 6,924 mds, of salt were produced 
from Mokai lake in the desert of Sind, There are a number 
of places where crystalline salt is found. According to 
Mr. Burke there is a salt deposit 20 miles by 15 near 
Kotri station. The amount of salt in it is estimated to 
be 184,41,51,430 tons. Up to the year 1878 and 1879 
salt was manufactured frpm saline earth. There were 
XDDtimerable factories for the manufacture of salt from 


saline earth. In that year the salt tax was raised from 
as. 8/- to Rs, 2/8/— per maund and all these small 
factories were stopped. 

APPENDIX E 

Liverpool Salt — A Monstrosity 
Mr. F. W. Prideax, Asst Examiner of India, No. 1815 
in his evidence before the Select Committee of Indian 
territories clearly stated that the East India Company’s 
price fixation policy of salt in Bengal was inllueaced 
by the consideration of helping British manufacturers 
of salt as well as British exporters. The shipping 
industry suffered in the East India trade from a dearth 
of cargo on the outward journey. Stones had often to 
be used as ballast. Later salt came to be used as the 
most suitable material to be transported, both as ballast 
and as cargo. James Aikin, shipowner, gave the following 
evidence before the 1856 Select Committee on Salt: 

"Mr. Bagashaw: Do you know many shipowners 
at the port of Liverpool who would much prefer 
loading salt immediately on the vessels arriving for 
Calcutta, than to keep them in the berths waiting 
for light goods? . . . Certainlj'", and as I presume 
the object of the Committee is to obtain information 
and not to enter into a contract, I will endeavour 
to show the testimony I have given is correct We 
obtai.T from Liverpool to Calcutta freight amounting 
to £ 500 to £ 600. After lying on the berth a 
month or six weeks, if we could get the same sum 
by taking salt per ton in a few days instead 
of weeks, of course, we should prefer it; even if we 
did it at a cheaper rate, the difference of time would 
more than compensate.” 

What the import of foreign salt meant to the people 
of Bengal and Bengal’s Sait Industry will be seen from 
the following from Frederick J. Hailday, Secretary, 
Government of India, Home DepU: 

" it is generally 'onder&tood by those acquainted 
with the subject and it caanot be denied by any 
one, who looks into the details, that the present 
price of the government manufactured salt in Bengal 
is very much raised to the consumer in the market 
by the necessary want of economy, not to say 
extravagance, connected with the Government system 
of manufacture and by those many speculations and 
extortions and corruptions which are inevitable in 
such a system and carried on with such instruments. 
It has seemed almost certain under these circum- 
stances to persons informed upon the subject that 
if the Government were to withdraw, if there were 
no duty imposed and the whole were left perfectly 
free, the native manufacturer in .Bengal would 
forthwitii completely and entirely undersell thd 
imported salt and there would not be a grain of 
salt imported into Bengal" 

And this in spite of the fact that, the salt manufac- 
tured in Bengal, as the test, showed, was as good as, 
if not better than, the imported salt 

In 1931 the question of imposing a customs duty 
on imported salt was brought up before the Central 
Legislative Assembly and it was resolved to impose a 
duty of 4Vs as. per maund on it. This ■was calculated 
to bring Rs. 34 lakhs of additional revenue to the 
Government A countervailing duty of an equivalent 
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amount was at the same time put on salt imported into 
Bengal from other provinces. This continued daring 
the year 1932-33. In March 1933, the duty was reduced 
to 2Va as. per md. and in 1936 still further to iVsas- 
per md. Finally in May 1938 it was altogether removed 
with the result that in that year the import of Aden 
salt into Bengal decreased from 8378440 to 4524829 
mds. But whereas in 1937-38 salt imports from Port 
Said, Jibuti and Ras Haifa were nil, in 1938-39 ,2112480 
mds. were imported from Port Said, 561630 from Jibuti, 
452640 mds. from Ras Haifa. Liverpool which in 
1937-38 had exported only 22 mds. of salt, in 1938‘39 
exported 169710 mds. and in 1939-40 234875 mds. 
The import of salt into Bengal from other parts of 
India, which in 1937-38 was 6234059 mds. or 39.43% 
of the total consumption, fell in 1938-39 to 549874 mds. 
or 38.96% of the total consumption. But the import 
of Aden salt was reduced, as we have already seen, to 
half the import, and the import from Liverpool increased 
from 22 mds. to 169710 mds. In other words the foreign 
salt completely replaced the deficit caused by the drop 
in the import of Aden and Indian salt. 

AP.PENDIX F 

Salt As Manure and Cattle Feed 

As in the case of salt used for human consumption, 
so in the case of salt used for agricultutal purposes as 
manure, there has been a marked decline as a result 
of the imposition of the salt tax. 

Mr. Robertson, who was appointed by Government 
to report upon agricultural conditions in Coimbatore 
observed in the course of his report: 

*’ Salt has long been used for promoting v^eta- 
tion. It is of the greatest value as a manure in inland 

countries It has been ascertained by direct 

experiment that the lands near some coasts receive 
annually as much as 300 lbs. of salt per acre 
carried to' it by the winds. Salt is generally used as 
an auxiliary manure .with lime or other manures. In 
England as much as 6oo lbs. of salt per acre is 
applied with other manure to land intended for Man- 
gold Surtzel, and for meadow land a usual top 
dressing is 200 lbs. of salt with 100 lbs. of nitrate 
of soda. Heavy dressings of salt are sometimes 
applied to pasture land to improve the herbage and 
kill insects injurious to grass.” 

The same was testified to by Sir Thomas Bernard, 
Bart., in his evidence before the 1888 Select Committee 
on Salt Duties in England. Quoting from a letter from 
Mr. Bevin of Chester, he discribed the results of an 
experiment made on a farm 'overrun with coltfoot 
and other weed ' of strewing on it ashes from salt 
works. The account concluded: 

"The effect on the com crops, besides destroying 
the weed completely, was very great I do not 
exaggerate in saying, that on the part of the field 
on which this manure was laid, the brop was 
nearly treble in proportion and the grain, of 
excellent quality.” 

The following figures of the issue of denatured salt 
show how our agriculture is starved of the necessary 
ipaoure; 


1914- 1915 2644 mds. . 

1915- 1916 2655 ” 

1918- 1919 suspended on account of shortage 

1919- 1920 175 mds. 

1940-1921 402 mds. 

1922-1923 772 mds. 

1925-1926 2407 mds. 

In cattle the salt hunger obtains in such an intense 
form that cattle often resort to human or animal excreta 
by the wayside to satisfy it. 

^ “I marvelled very much at this abnormal appetite,” 
observes Ration in his Handbook on Salt, " but subse- 
quently finding that such cattle were depastured on 
poor grass without any salt whatever either in their 
natural food, or in the cmde state, I ceased to wonder', 
for these excrements happen to contain an appreciable 
amount of salt and are often rich in it. The consequences 
of the habit are most dangerous.” 

Rattpn goes on to describe how it gives rise to the 
disea.se of hytids, and how herds of cattle perishing 
therefrom had been saved by the Uberal use of salti 
“not that salt is in any sense a remedy, but it is a | 
prophylactic or preventive of the disease.” 

That the scarcity is the direct result of the salt duty 
will be seen from the following from the evidence of 
John Crawford of the Bengal Medical Service before 
the Select Committee on salt in British India (1836): 

“It is a constant argument used by the Board 
of Customs against an increased consumption of 
salt in Bengal that salt neither is, nor ever will be, 
used except for mere alimentary purposes. This is 
not strictly correct, even as applicable to the present 
state of things. A good deal of salt (not indeed 
nitrate of soda, for that being highly taxed cannot 
be used for such a purpose, but of other impute 
and untaxed substitutes ) is given to horses, homed 
cattle and even to sheep; pure salt, and in con- ; 
siderable quantity, would no doubt be given, if it 
could be alforded.” 

Hindoatani IVacharak School. Wardha ^ 

The Hindustani Prachar Sabha, Wardha, has 
decided to open a Hindustani Pracharak School in 
W^ardha from 1st July, 1946, in order to accelerate' 
the creation of teachers of the national language. 

It is intended to select 25 pupils from all over India 
to receive the training. Only such persons will be 
chosen who have a good knowledge of either of 
the two languages, Hindi or Urdu, ^d a working 
knowledge of the other* The training wUl be for s 
period of 10 months. 15 students will be eligible 
according to their capacity, for a scholarship eacl 
of Rs. 25/- per month. 

The prospectus and rules of the School may b. 
had from the Sabha Office, Wardha. AH application 
must be in by 10th June, 1946. 

Arrangements for receiving women students ca 
he made at the MahUa Ashram, Wardha. Intendin 
women applicants may apply for rules and ptospecu 
to the Secretary, Mahila Ashram. Wardha. 

Shriman Narayan Agarwaj 
Secretary, , 

Hindustani Prachar Sabha, Wa^. 
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AYURVEDA AND NATURE CURB 

(By M. K. Gandhi) 

Vaidya Vallabharam, Professor of Ayurveda and 
Vanaspati Shastra writes: 

"By combining Ayurveda with allopathy the 
of the former science have been almost 
destroyed. Cure through Ayurveda is based on the 
five elements. Misuse of air will cause wind, that 
of fire bile, of water phlegm. The progress of 
Ayurveda depends on its recognition of these basic 
factors in disease. It holds that for the cure of such 
complaints as mentioned above, the remedy lies in 
the proper use of air, light and water. The religious 
factor must be there too in order scrupulously to 
observe the laws of nature. Pathya ( diet cure ) is 
a scientific term of the greatest importance in 
Ayurveda. Its real meaning is that freedom from 
disease depends on a proper observance of the laws 
of nature. 

“Vagbhat says: 

“ Without strict dieting of what use is medicine ? 

With strict dieting why any other medicine ? " 

I have no doubt whatsoever that the spread 
of Bamanama and pure living are the best and 
cheapest preventives of disease. The tragedy is that 
doctors, hakims and vaidyas do not make use 
of Ramanama as the sovereign of cures. There is no 
place given to it in current Ayurvedic literature 
except it be in the shape of a charm which will 
^rive people further into the well of superstition. 
Ramanama has in fact no connection with superstition. 
It is nature’s supreme law. Whoever observes it is 
free from disease and vice versa. Thfe same law 
which keeps one free from disease applies also to 
' its cure. An apt question is as to why a man who 
recites Ramanama regularly and leads a pure life 
should ever fall ill. Man is by nature imperfect. A 
thoughtful man strives after perfection, but never 
attains it. He stumbles on the way, however, 
unwittingly. The whole of God’s law is embodied 
in a pure life. The first thing is to realize one’s 
limitations. It shoxild be obvious that the moment 
one transgresses those limits one falls ilL Thus a 
balanced diet eaten in accordance with needs gives 
one freedom from disease. How is one to know 
what is the proper diet for one? Many such 
enigmas can be imagined. The purport of it all is 
that everyone should be his own doctor and find 
out his limitations. The man who does so will 
surely live up to 125. 

Vaidya Vallabharam asks whether well known 
home drugs and condiments can be included in 
nature cure. Doctor friends claim that they do 
nothing more than investigating the laws and act 
accordingly and that therefore they are the best 
nature cure men. Everything can be explained 
away in this maimer. All I want to say is that 
anything more than Ramanama is really contrary to 
true nature cure. The more one recedes from this 
central principle the farther away one goes from 
nature cure. Following this line of thought I limit 


nature cure to the use of the five elements. But a 
Vaidya who goes beyond this and uses such herbs 
as grow or can be grown in his neighbourhood 
purely for service of the sick and not for money 
may claim to be a nature cure man. But where arc 
such Vaidyas to be found? Today most of them 
are engaged in making money. They do no research 
work and it is because of their greed and mental 
laziness that the science of Ayurveda is at a low 
ebb. Instead of admitting their own weakness they 
throw the blame on government and public men. 
Government is powerless to help those who 
through their own fault become helpless and 
thereby drag the name of Ayurveda in the mud. 
Simla. 9-5-’46 

(Condensed from Hariianbandhu) 

QUESTION BOX 

(ByM.K. Gandhi) 

Q. The Congress Constitution makes it in- 
cumbent on all its candidates standing for election 
to be habitual wearers of hand-spun emd hand- 
woven Khadi. Does this not imply that they can 
only use that Khadi which is certified by the 
A. I. S. A. ? 

A. In my opinion it caimot be otherwise. 

Q. Is a dealer in uncertified Khadi eligible to 
hold. office in a Congress Committee? 

A. It is beyond my conception as to how a 
dealer in uncertified Khadi can be a Congressman, 
leave alone an aspirant for holding office in any 
Congress Committee. 

Q. You say that a dealer in uncertified Khadi 
cannot even be a Congressman much less an 
office holder. But what about those who are office 
holders in Congress and who deal in mill and even 
sell foreign cloth? 

A. My answer to the second question is 
equally applicable to the persons referred to in the 
third. It is for these very reasons that I have recom- 
mended the removal of the relevant clauses from' 
the Congress constitution. Experience has taught 
us that we are unabtk to adhere to the rules 
in question. 

Simla, 8-5-’46 
( From Harijansevak ) 
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NATIONAL LANGUAGE OF INDIA 

Gandhiji has given many things to India, but 
probably very few people realize that one of the 
biggest things that she has received at his hands is 
the idea of national language. Although she could 
boast of several languages there was none which 
was universally accepted as her national language. 

English came to us through the Government, 
but soon it so dominated the country that it became 
the medium for higher education and social inter- 
course among the educated class. They were ashamed 
to speak in their national language and considered 
it a mark of honour and distinction to speak in 
English only on all occasions. Even in their private 
conversations they could not put away their 
English. 

A new political awakening came over the country 
towards the close of the last century when the 
Indian National Congress was founded. The sessions 
of the Congress were held to make the demands 
and decisions of the nation heard to the world. But 
even this voice was not in the national tongue. 
We wanted to proclaim to England that India was 
for Indians and for none other. But to say that, 
we could find no language of our own and were 
content to express our longing in a borrowed 
tongue. 

The entry of Gandhiji in the political field spelt 
a complete revolution — the country began to speak 
in its own tongues. To speak in the national tongue 
ceased to be regarded as a shame. Gandhiji reminded 
the" people that the thing to be ashamed of was to 
forget one’s own tongue. He toured cdl over the 
country in 1920-21 and delivered hundreds of 
speeches but without exception they were in 
Hindustani. 

When I was under -detention at Ranchi during 
the Great War, I remember having read in the 
newspapers the report of the War Conference 
which Lord Chelmsford had summoned in 1917. 
Gandhiji participated in it, but he had made it a 
condition that he would speak in Hindustani, At 
that time this was regarded by the Press as a 
strange innovation. But the innovation was soon to 
become the common thing in the country and today 
we see that EEindustani has taken the place that 
English held twentyfive years ago. 

( From Harijansevak ) Abul Kalam Azad 

[The foregoing is a translation of the article of 
Maulana Saheb written for the Hindustani edition 
of ‘ Harijan ’. He is a Hindustani scholar and 


believes in a simple combination of Hindi and 
Urdu to be the standard national speech of all 
• India which millions can easily understand. He 
believes that such a combination is natural. By way 
of illustration of what he says, he will contribute 
a short weekly article to the Hindustani edition 
of ‘ Harijan ’ called ‘ Harijansevak ’. 

New Delhi, 21-5-’46^ M. K. G. ] 

HYPNOTISM OF ENGLISH 

(By M. K. Gandhi) 

“You are making a tireless effort for the 
propagation of Hindustani. You do not like that 
Indians should speak or write in any foreign tongue 
in preference to HindustanL May I draw your 
attention to the attitude of the owners of the so- 
called nationalist. English newspapers towards their 
Indian languages editions ? May I ask how this kind 
of invidious discrimination on their part helps the 
spread of the national tongue ? You have only to 
compare the scale of salaries paid to the staff 
working on the English dailies with that of their 
Indian languages editions respectively to see the 
glaring disparity between the two. The former get 
nearly ten times as much as the latter. The editor of 
an English daily some times gets as much as 
Rs. 2000/- per month but that of a Hindi daily does 
not get even Rs. 200/-. An English newspaper is 
provided all the facilities. It gets the news straight 
from the teleprinter and has only to set it to typ^ 
whereas its Hindi counterpart must get the news 
translated before it can be printed. Thus it has to 
put in double the labour and yet receives neither 
encouragement nor appreciation, Wjiy should they, 
who work on these newspapers then, care for the 
Indian languages, when they find that English is 
. everywhere in demand and they have to starve in 
spite of their pains ? Another thing to be noted is 
that the circulation of Indian languages newspapers 
is by no means less than that of the English ones. 
But just as on the Indian railways, in spite of the 
fact that they derive the bulk of their revenue from 
the third class passenger traffic, all the amenities are 
reserved for the first and second class passengers, 
even so the owners of English newspapers mete out a 
step-motherly treatment to the readers of their 
Indian languages editions.” 

The foregoing letter is from a fellow worker in 
the cause. He knows what he is writing about. Nor 
are the facts referred to by him unknown to the 
Indian public. The question is how to break the 
speU that^the English language exercises over us. 
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It is an essential part of our struggle for Swaraj or 
else we shall have to revise our definition of Swaraj. 
In slavery, the slave has to ape the manners and 
ways of the master, e. g. dress, language, etc. Gra- 
dually he develops a liking for it to the exclusion 
of everything else.' When the British yoke is lifted 
and we are independent, this infatuation, with the 
English language, will automatically go. In the 
meantime, let .those who have realized the harm 
that this infatuation has done to the country make 
it a point to use Hindustani or their mother-tongue 
only. 

It is a fact that the editors English news- 
papers earn ten lames as much as the editors of 
newspapers in the Indian languages. The remedy 
for it also lies in our hands. The market value of 
English will find its natural level, once the British 
empire over India goes, for the simple reason that 
India cannot afford to pay oft a lavish scale. India 
is a poor country, and so long as the lot of the 
poorest of the poor remains unameliorated, we have 
no right to draw fat salaries. The fact, however, is 
that it rests with the newspaper reading public to 
raise or reduce the prestige and price of the Indian 
languages newspapers. If they will cease to regard 
English papers as their gospel and transfer their 
patronage to Indian languages newspapers instead, 
the proprietors will be compelled soon to take note 
of the change and adjust their policies accordingly. 
Something like that is happening already. There 
was a time when Indian languages newspapers had 
a poor circulation compared to English. Now the 
scales are reversed. Indian languages newspapers 
are increasing both in number and circulation. 

But those who are running Indian newspapers in 
Indian languages also owe a duty in the matter even 
like the newspaper reading public. The language of 
the newspapers in the Indian languages is often 
poor and the writings appearing in them lack ori- 
ginality. Newspapermen alone can remove these 
defects. 

New Delhi, 21-5-’46 
(From Harijansevak') 

By Af. K. Gandhi 
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KHADI SCIENCE SCHOOL IN BOMBAY 

(By M. K. Gandhi) 

Shri Viththaldas Jerajani is one of those who will 
do his utmost to put into practice what he is once 
convinced is the right thing to do. When I return- 
ed home in 1915 from South Africa after 20 years’ 
exile, he was at that time running a large Swadeshi 
Stores in Bombay. I explained to him that he was 
dealing in what was ‘ swadeshi ’ only in name. It 
was not difficult for him to understand that he had 
been labouring under a delusion but it was not 
clear to him what he should do. Beyond pointing 
out the flaw I too was unable to give him practi- 
cal guidance straightaway. But I could not remain 
content without making efforts to put into practice 
what I believed. As soon as possible I threw 
myself heart and soul into producing Khadi and 
Shri Viththaldas started business in Khadi sales. At 
that time all the Khadi that was produced was 
sold in Bombay. Khadi weavers in the production 
areas could be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
The history of the gradual growth of Khadi is 
very interesting but I may not dwell on it here. 

Now that it has been realized that Khadi merely 
as a commercial commodity has been a mistake, 
Shri Viththaldas has taken another step forward. I 
give below the gist of his account of his doings 
which he has described in a Gujarati letter to me ; 

“I have already informed you that two out of 
the original four Khadi Bhandars in Bombay have 
been converted into teaching centres. Instead of 
windows dressed with attractive IChadi for purposes 
of sales, people are treated to look at all the imple- 
ments of Khadi production beginning from cotton 
right up to yarn. Those who are tempted to gain 
practical knowledge enter the showrooms and are 
given instruction should they so desire. Up till now 
there are 209 pupils and the attendance is fairly 
good for learning all the processes. Shri Kakubbai 
has taken up the work with zest and is devoting 
all his time to it. 

“ For weaving we could only get one place in 
Apdheri where we have put up looms. Owing to 
the difficulty of procuring accommodation in Bombay, 
half the shop in Kalbadevi Road has been turned 
into a weaving centre also. The services of an 
expert have been obtained.. It remains to be seen 
how far we can progress in this line. 

“During the weir Khadi sales mounted high 
owing to cloth shortage. Today also cloth iof 
everyday needs is hard to get and other cloth has 
gone into the black market and fetches fantastic 
prices. Khadi is, therefore, still considered cheap 
and if it weren’t for the fact that yam currency- 
even to a limited extent is in vogue we simply 
could not meet the demand nor cope with the rush 
on our stores. The danger of Khadi going to the 
black market might even have been there. 

“ Political awakening has always connoted a pari 
passu increase in the demand for Khadi and it rs 
good that those who really believe in it and yet 
have been lazy about spinning will now have to 
take to the w;heel. Conditions for teaching spinning 
are therefore favourable. ” 

There is nothing striking about the figures given 
by Shri Jerajani. Those who think that the world 
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is full of crazy people have every right to say 
that Borubay has its full quota of such folk. Men 
of faith believe that the world is the better for 
them. The man who strives for the impossible may 
be looked upon as a burden. But the crazy man 
who is possessed by some special idea is the crazy 
man who is prized by society. I place Shri Viththaldas 
in this category. To find even a few people in a 
pleasure-loving city like Bombay who realize the 
power of Kliadi is no small matter for satisfaction. 
Khadi will grow to its full height of course only 
when it is manufactured in every village and in 
every home and used there. 

Just as Bombay is the foremost city where 
giving money in charity is concerned, so it can 
play a leading part in the difficult task of produc- 
ing Khadi. Who would not like Bombay to hold 
this coveted position? Shri Viththaldas and his 
colleagues are working hard for this goal. If they 
die in the attempt to bring their dreams to fruition 
their death will be worth while. They must, 
however, hasten slowly in order to avoid mistakes. 
If they are watchful and mend their errors at 
once all will surely be well with their work. 

Simla, 9-5-’46 
(From Harijanbandhu') 

AN EXPERIMENT IN NATIONAL DIET 

A striking experiment was carried out in Denmark 
in the last year of the Great War which has a moral 
for us in the present food crisis. The Denies as a people 
were, in the first instance, largely lacto-vegetarian 
in their diet. Then about 1870-1880 American wheat 
and barley from the virgin soil of the prairies began 
to pour in and forced the Danes to change their 
agricultural methods quickly. They began to raise 
pigs and poultry and became exporters of eggs and 
bacon and butter to England. They also became big 
eaters of meat and eggs themselves. 

The blockade following the entry of the United 
States into the war created a serious situation for 
the Danes. Denmark had a population of 35,00,000 
human beings and 50,00,000 domestic animals. Grain 
and fodder used to come h:om America. The sudden 
stoppage of the American imports created an acute 
shortage of these articles. Professor Mikkel Hindhede, 
Superintendent of the State Institute of Food 
Research, was appointed Food Adviser to the Danish 
Government to de4l with the crisis. The question 
which he was called upon to decide was this. So far 
the pigs had provided ham and bacon for the English 
as well as the Danes. Would it be wise in this crisis 
to get rid of the pigs and let men eat the grain which 
otherwise the pigs would eat ? Ehndhede decided it 
would be wise and so some four-fifths of the pigs 
and about one sixth of the cattle were killed. The 
pigs gone, the bran which was fed to them was set 
free and was utilized for making whole meal bread 
with the entire coarse bran incorporated. This was 
the celebrated Kliebrot which was made official for 
the whole country. In addition to it the Danes ate 
porridge, green vegetables, milk, butter and fruit. 
“ No grain or potatoes were allowed for distillation 
of spirits, so there were no spirits.” Half the previous 
quemtity of beer was permitted. Only people on the 
farms got meat. The people in the cities, about 


40 per cent of the population got very little meat. 
Only the rich could afford beef. 

The food regulations were begun in March 1917, 
and were made stringent from October 1917 to 
October 1918. • 

An amazing result followed from the enforcement 
of this national diet. Death rate which had been 
12*5 in 1913-14 now fell to 10*4 per thousand “ which 
is the lowest mortality figure that has been registered 
in any European country at any time ” ( Hindhede). 
To express the results in another way, taking the 
average from 1906 to 1916 as 160, in the October 
to October year it was 66. “ Even in men over 65 
the figure fell to 76.” 

Before the fiat the Danes ate fine meal bread 
and whole meal bread. Hindhede made them eat 
only whole meal bread with extra bran. Its proportions 
were given out as 67% rye, 21% oats and 12% bran. 

“Except for the bran which added vegetable 
meat for those who were animally meatless or meat 
short,” observes Hindhede, “ this bread was the 
bread which the Danes used to eat before the 
invasion of American wheat,” and which had been 
the “national bread of Denmark for centuries.” 

Hindhede attributed the remarkable improvement 
in the national health of the Danes to (1) less meat, 
(2) less alcohol. “ The bran largely filled the gap 
of the scanty or absent meat, bran having a good 
proportion of vegetable meat protein.” He regarded 
his experiment as a “ triumph of his previous teaching.” 
“ The reader knows,” • he wrote in Deutsche 
Medizinische Wochenschrift of March 1920, “ how 
sharply I have emphasized the advantages of a 
lacto-vegetarian diet. I am not in principle a 
vegetarian but I believe I have shown that a diet 
containing a large amount of meat and eggs is 
dangerous to health.” 

Delhi, 9-5-’46 PYARELAL 

Still Worse 

Last week I appealed to woinen to puU their 
full weight in trying to alleviate the sufferings of 
our Harijan brothers and sisters everywhere and 
asked a band of sisters to go to the Harijan quarters 
in Reading Road, New Delhi ^d minister to the 
needs of the inhabitants, in particular of the women 
and children there. 

Since then Gandhiji has visited the Harijan 
quarters in Ajmeri Gate and I was one of the party 
who accompanied him. I had visited this place ten 
years ago with Mahadevbhai and his facile pen 
had then tragically described this hasti in ‘Harijan’. 
It was sad to find these unfortunate human beings 
still wallowing in the mire with the pigs who share 
their lot. Their woeful state needs to be seen to be 
believed. The committee in charge of this particular 
area and the M. O. H. ought to be relieved of their , 
duties if they are incapable of fulfilling them. The 
residents of Delhi ought also to be ashamed of them- 
selves for being callous in regard to these plague 
spots. Concerted public agitation can never fail if 
it is arrayed against manifest evil. This is surely 
a matter on which both Indian and European, offi- 
cial and non-official can join hands. These plague 
spots, truth to tell, exist all over our country and 
the blame for them must be shared by us all. Women 
will acquit themselves to some extent if they get 
Harijan iostis everywhere' reformed and made as 
habitable as their own homes. 

Simla, 3-5-’46 A. K. 
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AN ANALYSIS 

. (.By M. K. Gandhi) 

After four days of searching examination of the 
State Paper issued by the Cabinet Mission and the 
Viceroy on behalf of the British Government, my 
conviction abides that it is the best document the 
British Government could have produced in the 
circumstances. It reflects our weakness, if we would 
be good enough to see it. The Congress and the Muslim 
League did not, could not agree. We would grievously 
err if at this time we foolishly satisfy ourselves that 
the differences ate a British creation. The Mission 
have not come all the way from England to exploit 
them. They have come to devise the easiest and 
quickest method of ending British rule. We must be 
brave enough to believe their declaration until the 
contrary is proved. Bravery thrives upon the deceit 
of the deceiver. 

My compliment, however, does not mean that 
what is best from the British standpoint is also 
best or even good from the Indian. Their best may 
possibly be harmful. My meanmg will, I hope, be 
clear from what follows. . 

The authors of the document have endeavoured 
to say fully what they mean. They have gathered 
from their talks the minimum they thought would 
bring the parties together for framing India’s 
charter of freedom. Their one purpose is to end 
British rule as early as may be. They would do so, 
if they could, by their effort, leave a united India 
not tom asunder by internecine quarrel bordering 
on civil war. They would leave in any case. Since 
in Simla the two parties, though the Mission 
succeeded in bringing them together at the Con- 
ference table (with what patience and skill they 
could do so, they alone could tell), could not come 
to an agreement, nothing daunted, they descended to 
the plains of India, and devise^ a worthy document 
for the purpose of setting up the Constituent 
Assembly which should frame India’s charter of 
independence, free of any British controLor influence. 
It is an appeal and an advice. It has no compulsion 
in it. Thus the Provincial Assemblies may or may 
not elect the delegates. The delegates, having been 
elected, may or may not join the Constituent 
Assembly. The Assembly having met, may lay down 
a procedure different from the one laid down in 
the Statement. Whatever is binding on any person 
or party arises out of the necessity of the situation. 
The separate voting is binding on both the major 
parties, only because it is necessary for the existence 
of the Assembly and in no otherwise. At the timp 
of writing, I took up the Statement, re-read it 
clause by clause, and came to the conclusion that 
there was nothing in it binding in law. Honour and 
necessity alone are the two binding forces. 

What is binding is that part of it which commits 
the British Government. Hence, I suppose, the 


four members of the British mission took the 
precaution of receiving full approval of the British 
Government and the two Houses of Parliament. The 
Mission are entitled to warm congratulations for the 
first step in the act of renunciation which the State- 
ment is. Since other steps are necessary for full renun- 
ciation, I have called this one a promissory note. 

Though the response to be made by India is to 
be voluntary, the authors have naturally assumed 
that the Indian parties are weU organized and 
responsible bodies capable of doing voluntary acts 
as fully as, if not more fully than, compulsory acts. 
Therefore, when Lord Pechick-Lawrence said to a 
press correspondent, “If they do come together on 
that basis, it will mean that they will have accepted 
that basis, but they can still change it, if by a 
majority of each party they desire to do so,’’ he 
was right in the sense that those who became 
delegates, well knowing the contents of the State- 
ment, were expected by the authors to abide by 
the basis, unless it was duly altered by the major 
parties. When two or more rival parties meet 
together, they do so under .some understanding. A 
self-chosen umpire (in the absence of one chosen 
by the parties, the authors constitute themselves 
one) fancies that the parties will come together 
only if he presents them with a proposed containing 
a certain minimum, and he makes his proposal, 
leaving them free to add to, subtract from or alto- 
gether change it by joint agreement. 

This is perfect so far. But what about the units ? 
Are the Sikhs, for whom the Punjab is the only 
home in India, to consider themselves against their 
will, as part of the section which takes in Sindh, 
Baluchistan and the Frontier Province ? Or is the 
Frontier Province also against its will to belong to 
the Punjab, called “B” in the Statement, or Assam 
to “C” although it is a predominantly non-Muslim 
province? In my opinion, the volimtary character 
of the Statement demands that the liberty of the 
individual unit should be unimpaired. Any member 
of the sections is free to join it. The freedom to 
opt out is an additional safeguard. It can never be 
a substitute for the freedom retained in paragraph 
15(5) which reads : 

“ Provinces should be free to form groups with 
executives and legislatures and each group could deter- 
mine the Provincial subjects to be taken in common.” 
It is clear that this freedom was not taken away 
by the authors by section 19 which ‘ proposes ’ 
(does not order) what should be done. It presupposes 
that the Chairman of the Constituent Assembly at 
its first meeting will ask the delegates of the 
Provinces whether they would accept the group 
principle and if they do, whether they will accept 
the assignment given to their Province. This 
freedom inherent in every Province and that given 
by 15 (5) will remain intact. There appears to me 
to be no other way of avoiding the apparent 
conflict between the two paragraphs as also the 
charge of compulsion which would immediately 
alter the noble character of the document. I would, 
therefore, ask all those who are perturbed by the 
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group proposal and the arbitrary assignment, that, 
if my interpretation is valid, there is not the 
slightest cause for perturbation. 

There are other things in the document which 
would puzzle any hasty reader who forgets that it 
is simply an appeal and an advice to the nation 
showing how to achieve independence in the 
shortest time possible. The reason is clear. In the 
new world that is to emerge out of the present 
chaos, India in bondage will cease to be ‘the 
brightest jewel ’ in the British crown, it will 
become the blackest spot in that crown, so black 
that it will be fit only for the dustbin. Let me ask 
the reader to hope and pray with me that the 
British crown has a better use for Britain and the 
world. The ‘brightest jewel’ is an arrogation. 
When the promissory note is fully honoured, the 
British crown will have a unique jewel as of right 
flowing from due performance of duty. 

There are other matters outside the Statement 
which are required to back the promissory note. 
But I must defer that examination to the next 
issue of ‘ Harijan 
New Delhi, 20-5-’46 

MANGO SEED KERNEL 

(.By M. K. Gandhi") 

A friend has sent me an extract from “Current 
Science ’’ showing how mango seed kernel is a fair 
substitute for cereals and fodder. 

“ According to a recent estimate, the concentrates 
available in India are sufficient only for 29-1% and 
fodder for 78' 5% of adult bovine population. This 
does not take into account the requirements of goats, 
sheep and equines. The shortage is farther accentuated 
daring periods of famine. In order to meet the shortages, 
the Nutritional Research Laboratory at Izat-Nagar 
have been exploring new sources of foodstuffs. This 
investigation relates to the use of mango seed 
kernel as a cattle and human food. At present the 
material is thrown away as a waste. From chemical 
analysis of kernels it has been found to be rich 
in carbohydrates and fats ( crude protein 8-5%, ether 
extract 8*85% and soluble carbohydrates 74*49% on 
dry basis.} 

« « « 

“ The observations credit mango seed kernel 
with a place in the category of food grains and 
make available every year about 70 miUion lbs. 
digestible protein and 780 million lbs. of starch 
equivalent from a hitherto unutilized source. It h^ 
been also calculated that the digestible protein obtained 
from 80 lbs. of oats Is equal to that of 100 lbs. of 
-the kernel and the starch equivalent for 86 lbs.” 

I have known this, use from my early youth. 
But no one seems to have drought of conserving 
this seed for food. The mango season is upon us 
and though much time has been lost, it will be a 
good thing if every mango seed was saved and the 
kernel baked and eaten in the place of cereals or 
given to those who need it. Every ounce of food 
saved is so much gained. 

Delhi, 21-5-’46 


NATURE CURE IN KANCHANGAON 

( By M. K. Gandh. ) 

I settled down and started work in Uruli Kan- 
chan in response to the invitation of the inhabitants 
there in the hope of making it a model nature cure 
centre for the villages of India. The people of the 
village had promised their co-operation. They were 
to have provided the land and erect buildings on 
it. But that has not yet materialized. They have 
given the money. But that is not enough for buying 
land and buildings. They have to find the land and 
to erect the buildings on it. Their active interest 
in it is more important than mere monetary aid. 

According to the reports received from co- 
workers there, the inhabitants of Kanchangaon have 
begun to understand and appreciate nature cure. 
And the workers have developed such self-confidence 
that they won’t mind, if I do not return there 
before June. They say that the people are co-oper- 
ating with them so wholeheartedly that they can 
well afford to wait till I descend from Mahabalesh- 
war and Panchgani at the end of the warm season. 
All this has filled me with hope. 

Nature cure consists of two parts. Firstly, to 
cure diseases by taking the name of God or Ramanama 
and secondly, to prevent illness by the inculcation 
of right and hygienic living. The report from 
the village says that the inhabitants are co-operating 
with them in keeping the village clean. I hold 
that where the rules of personal, domestic and 
public sanitation are strictly observed and due 
care is taken in the matter of diet and exercise, there 
should be no occasion for illness or disease. Where 
there is absolute purity, inner and outer, illness 
becomes impossible. If the village people could but 
understand this, they would not need doctors, 
hakims or vaidyas. 

In Kanchangaon there are hardly any cows. 
That is unfortunate. There are some she buffaloes. 
But all the evidence that has come to me so far 
shows that buffalo’s milk is no match for cow’s in 
the health-giving quality. The vaidyas specially 
recommend cow’s milk for patients. I, therefore, 
hope that the people of Uruli Kanchan will keep 
a herd of cows to insure a supply of fresh clean 
cow’s milk to all. Mdk is an absolute necessity for 
health, 

Then, the sooner die buildings are erected the 
better. In the first place, it is a question as to how 
long we ought to go on using Shri Datar’s bungalow. 
Secondly, and that is more important, so long as 
there is not adequate housing accommodation, proper 
treatment of patients is not possible. Accommodation 
for indoor patients is a necessity, I shall always 
hope that Kanchangaon will become an ideal village. 
Nature cure implies an ideal mode of life and that 
in its turn presupposes ideal living conditions in 
towns and villages. The name of God is, of course, 
the hub round which the nature cure system revolves. 
Delhi, 21-5-’46 
( From Harijansevak ) 
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WEEKLY LETTER 

Back in Sweepers’ Colony 

Gandhiji was glad to be back once more in the 
Sweepers’ Colony at Reading Road where he feels 
far more at home than on the Simla heights. Public 
prayer was resumed from the very first day of his 
arrival. But the prayer gatherings are now held not 
on the Ramalila grounds near the Ajmeri Gate but 
in the Mehtar compound itself. The Quranic prayer 
was led by the Fakir Badshah Khan. ( He is now 
gone to his province. ) Twice during the week he 
addressed the prayer gathering. On the first day 
he explained that all prayer, in whatever language 
or from whatever religion it was, was prayer 
addressed to one and the same God and taught 
mankind that all belonged to one family and should 
bear love to one another. 

Echoing Badshah Khan’s words at the end of 
the prayer, Gandhiji said it was a travesty of true 
religion to consider one’s own religion as superior 
and others, as inferior. AU religions enjoined worship 
of the One God who was all pervasive. He was 
present even in a droplet of water or in a tiny 
speck of dust. “Even those who worship idols, worship 
not the stone of which it is made; they try to see 
God who resides in it.’’ Similarly it was a libel to 
call the Parsis fire-worshippers or sun-worshippers. 
TKe Parsi hymn which Dr.Dinshah Mehta had recited 
corresponded to the Gayatri of the Hindus. It was 
nothing but pure worship of God. Various religions 
were like the leaves on a tree. No two leaves were 
alike, yet there was no antagonism between them 
or between the branches on which they grew. Even 
so, there is an underlying unity in the variety which, 
we see in God’s creation. 

Speculation Fever 

Speculation as to the contents of the impending 
announcement of the Cabinet Mission had reached 
a feverish height with the return from Simla of the 
Mission and other members of the Tripartite Con- 
ference. Friends had been asking, remarked Gandhiji, 
as to what the message was likely to contain. He did 
not know, nor did he speculate. It was no use giving 
a thought as to what it would contain. A man of 
prayer could not do otherwise. Good or bad, they 
would know all in another twentysix hours. It would 
then be open to them to accept or reject it. Instead 
of looking outwards let them search inward and 
ask God what their duty was in either event. For 
him and them in the meanwhile, it should be enough 
to know that the Cabinet Delegation had come all 
the way leaving their hearth and home to find out 
in what manner British rule was to end and when 
the last British soldier was to leave India, and not 
whether or not to leave India. It was necessary for 
them to find out whether the Congress and the 
Muslim League could be brought together. British 
rule had separated them and if they ( the Cabinet 
Mission ) failed it was small wonder. They were 
bound to come together soon after British hold on 
India had demonstrably ceased. The Cabinet Dele- 


gation’s concern was to quit India without a 
moment’s delay. 

No Parochial Outlook 

“ But supposing the reverse happens,” he 
continued, “they will be the losers, not we. We 
have chosen the path of self-suffering. We rise 
through our suffering. That is nature’s law. He 
who clings to his sordid self or family interests 
loses. Man is sent into the world to perform his 
duty even at the cost of his life if necessary. We 
must therefore be braced for any suffering that 
may come in the performance of duty. 

“ All of us, Hindus and Musalmans, constitute 
an integral whole. If someone errs all must suffer 
for it. God has so ordered this world that no one 
can keep his goodness or badness exclusively to 
himself. The whole world is like the human body 
with its various members. Pain in one member 
is felt in the whole body. Rot in one part must 
inevitably poison the whole system. Let us, there- 
fore, cease to think in terms of individuals and 
think in terms of the whole country. We must put 
faith in God and be careful for nothing. We hold 
our destiny in our own hands and no one but 
ourselves can make or' mar it.” 

On the Eve 

The after-prayer address on the following day, 
too, was devoted to preparing the people’s mind 
for a just and dispassionate examination of the 
forfheoming announcement. He asked the gathering 
not to allow themselves to be led away by prejudice 
or hearsay, but to study the document itself carefully 
and then form their own opinion. He deprecated 
- the habit of borrowing opinions from newspapers. 
“ Newspapers should be for the study of facts. They 
should not be alldwed to kill the habit of independent 
thinking.*’ The English language, he warned them, 
was a difficult medium to master. Even he, after 
his residence for nearly twenty years among English 
speaking people, could not claim to have fuU mastery 
over it. They should therefore study the document 
in Hindustani to be able to grasp its full meaning. 
Whether they liked the announcement or not, it 
was going to be a most momentous one in the history 
of India and therefore deserved careful study. As 
men of prayer it further behoved’ them to put them- 
selves entirely in the hands of God and pray to Him 
to illumine and purifji' them so as to fit them for 
understanding the document aright. 

Not an A-ward 

The Cabinet Delegation’s announcement was 
published on Wednesday the, 18th. The following 
day’s discourse, therefore, naturally contained an 
examination of that document. 

Taking as his text the song sung by Shrimati 
Sucheta Kripalani about “ the land that was Iwithout 
sorrow and suffering,” he proceeded to examine 
the Cabinet Mission’s pronouncement in the light 
of the ideal set forth in that song. Hdw far was 
the Cabinet Mission’s pronouncement calculated to 
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enable them to realize that ideal ? “ The poet says 
we are citizens of a country in which there is neither 
sorrow nor suffering. Where is such a country to 
be found in this world ? I confess, throughout my 
wanderings I have not come across such a country 
so far. The poet has later described the conditions 
for the attainment of that ideal state. It is easy to 
observe them individually. For one who really and 
truly is pure at heart, there is no sorrow or suffering. 
But it is a difficult state for the millions to attain. 
Nevertheless we want India to be such a country.” 
He had asked them on the previous day to examine 
independently of other people’s opinions the State- 
ment of the Cabinet Delegation when they saw it. 
They should examine it from the point of view of 
a country which would be without sorrow or 
suffering. He would give them his own reactions. 
He, however, did not want to contradict himself 
by asking them to follow his ideas if they did not 
appeal to them. Everyone should think for himself 
and herself. They were to weigh opinions and adopt 
only those they had assimilated. 

He had glanced at the document casually on 
the previous night as soon as it was received. He 
had read it carefully in the morning. It was not 
an award. The Mission and the Viceroy had tried 
to bring the parties together but they could not 
bring about an agreement. So they had recommended 
to the country what in their opinion was worthy 
of acceptance by the Constituent Assembly. It was 
open to that body to vary it, reject it or improve 
upon it. There was no ‘ take it or leave it ’ business 
about their recommendations. If there were restric- 
tions, the Constituent Assembly would not be a 
sovereign body, free to frame a constitution of 
independence for India. Thus the Mission had 
suggested for the Centre certain subjects. It was 
open to the Assembly by the majority vote of 
Muslims and non-Muslims separately, to add to 
them or even reduce them. And it was open to 
the Assembly to abolish the distinction which the 
Mission had felt forced to recognize. Similarly about 
grouping. The provinces were free to reject the 
very idea of grouping. No province could be forced 
against its will to belong to a group, even if the 
idea of grouping was accepted. He instanced only 
two things to illustrate his point. He had not 
exhausted the list of things which seemed to him 
to be open to objection or improvement. 

Subject to the above interpretation, which he 
held was right, he told them that the Mission had 
brought forth something of which they had every 
reason to be , proud. 

Spirit of C. F. A. 

There were some, he proceeded, who said the 
English were incapable of doing the right thing. He 
did not agree with them. The Mission and the 
Viceroy were as God-fearing as they themselves 
claimed to be. It was beneath their dignity as men 
to doubt a person before he was proved to be 
untrue to his word. “The late Charlie Andrews 
was every inch of him an Englishman who had 


died slaving for India. It would be grievously wrong 
to doubt in advance every one of his countrymen.” 
Whatever the wrong done to India by British rule, 
if the statement of the Mission was genuine, as he 
believed it was, it was in discharge of an obligation 
which they had declared the British owed to India, 
namely, to get off India’s back. It contained the 
seed to convert this land of sorrow into one without 
sorrow and suffering. 

The Lesson of the Trees 

Pursuing the theme of the previous day’s song, 
Gandhiji asked in his next prayer discourse how 
they were to convert India, which was today the 
home of sorrow and suffering, into the ideal country 
about which the poet had sung. The reply he said 
was furnished by the song about the sermon of 
the trees which had just been sung. “ In that song 
one is asked to take the lesson from the trees 
which themselves suffer the fierce rays of the sun 
and give shade to those who take shelter under 
them. To those who throw stones at them they 
respond by dropping fruit. That is true philanthropy. 
To learn that philanthropy we are asked in thaf 
song to go to Harijans. Today society has condemned 
Harijans to a life of filth and degradation. That 
is not their shame but our shame. Society has 
treated them as untouchables and condemned them 
to live in ghettos and yet they continue to render 
invaluable services to society for a mere pittance. 
It was open to them to take to more lucrative 
avocations as some of them have done. The fact 
that the vast majority of them have chosen not to, 
rebounds to their credit.” If they could show that, 
spirit of service in spite of their ignorance and 
backwardness, he asked, how much more spirit of 
selfless service and sacrifice ought the so-called 
savarna classes to show? 

The Announcement X-rayed 

He had remarked in his previous day’s address 
that he saw the germs of the realization of the 
ideal envisaged by the poet in the song that had 
been sung on that day, in the announcement of 
the Cabinet Mission. But it was subject to the 
condition that it meant what it sajd. He likened 
that announcement to a promissory note, whose 
worth depended entirely on its genuineness and 
validity. “If the promise inscribed on a promissory 
note is not honoured, the note is worth nothing 
and fit only to be torn to pieces and thrown 
away.” Truth meant everything to him. He had 
said that he would not purchase even Swaraj at 
the cost of truth, because Swaraj so purchased 
would be illusory. It was his hope and prayer, in, 
which he invited the audience to join him, that 
the announcement of the Cabinet Mission would 
be finally honoured in letter and- in spirit and that 
God would help the members of the Mission to 
discharge their promissory note even as He had 
done for His devotees in days of old. 

Meaning of Prayer 

On Sunday the 19th Fakir Badshah Khan again 
addressed the prayer gathering. His theme was the 
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meaning and significance of prayer. The object of 
prayer, prarthana, or namaz, he said, was the 
same, viz. to purge ourselves of all dross and 
baseness so as to enable us to realize the bond 
of unity with the entire human family. Unfortu- 
nately, mankind had today lost its essential oneness 
and had got divided up into mutually antagonistic 
groups. All this was the result of a tragic delusion. 
“ Prayer should fit one for service not of any 
particular section or community but of God’s 
entire creation, for which he has sent us into 
this world.” 

Commenting on it Gandhiji said that if they 
had carefully followed and assimilated Badshah 
Khan’s remarks they would know that the object 
of prayer was not to please God, who does not 
want our prayers or praise, but to purify ourselves. 
“ God is omnipresent. There is not an atom in the 
universe without His presence. The process of 
self-purification consists in a conscious realization 
of His presence within us. There is no strength 
greater than that which such realization gives.” 

It had pleased him to see so many of them 
coming to attend the prayers, he said. But it 
would hurt him if he found that they had come 
just for fun, or, what would be worse still, to 
hear his political views. As a rule, politics should 
not be permitted to intrude upon prayer. He, 
however, could not avoid referring, to current 
political topics sometimes in the. course of his 
after-prayer discourses because life could not be 
divided into water-tight compartments. Presence 
of God had to be felt in every walk of life. If 
they thought that as soon as they left the prayer 
ground they could live and behave anyhow, their 
attendance of the prayer was useless. If their 
interest in prayer was genuine, the next day’s 
prayer, he hoped, would be as numerously attended 
as on the day he spoke, although he would not 
be speaking on account of his Monday silence. 

Monday is always the day of self-examination 
and prayer with Gandhiji. The silence enables him 
to be alone with God. Never has he felt the need 
to wait on the inner light for guidance more than 
on the present momentous occasion. And so, 
although he is now surrounded by his ‘ family his 
thoughts are continually turned inward. Out of 
the depth of his silence and repose came his 
written message to the prayer gathering yesterday. 
“ I only want to say to you that for India it is 
a day for deep and serious thinking. We should do 
nothing in haste. For, we are dealing with the 
destinies of dumb millions. It therefore becomes 
our bounden duty that, with God as witness, we 
should think only of the country with its 40 crores 
of people, not of our petty selves nor of our res- 
pective communities or groups. And whatever we 
decide we should act upon without fear or shame.” 
New Delhi, 

21-5-’46 ' Pyarelal 


A FAIE HIT 

( By M, K. Gandhi ) 

“A report from New Delhi dated 16th April, 
published ‘in the ‘ Times of ’India ’ of the i8th says that 
at a prayer meeting held on Tuesday evening you said : 

" 1. 'The machinery arid even engineers were 
all foreign. He had no enmity with machinery. 
Mills, he said, could not remove the poverty of 
India, but on the other hand had deprived crores 
of villagers of their work and 'practically ruined 
them. Those Indians responsible for raining the 
villages had become foreigners and as such they 
should live in foreign' coimtiies. ’ 

“How can you reconcile this statement with the 
gentlemen who form the Board of Trustees of the 
Kasturba Memorial Fund, the primary aim of which is 
to improve conditions in villages. Majority of these 
gentlemen are industrialists and owners of mills . Can 
they, who are responsible for ruining the villages, and 
siill continue to ruin them by their mills, be ever 
capable of sincere help in improving the condition 
of villagers ? 

“ 2. You have so often talked and written 
against the curse of black markets. How many of the 
trustees of the Kasturba Memorial Fund can lay their 
hands on their hearts and say they have not dealt 
in the black market either as buyers or sellers ? ” 
This is a fair hit. That mill-owners and such 
others have joined the Kasturba Trust is a compli- 
ment to my ahimsa. Though I express my opinions 
strongly; there is no sting in them, nothing personal. 
I have no sense of shame in befriending mill-owners 
whose business, I hold, should be stopped, not forcibly 
but by reason. Education of the public could bring 
about results which no force can. I must say in 
favour of the capitalist class trustees that they 
never interfered with the decision of non-capitalist 
trustees. Indeed, they have always helped by their 
knowledge. The . combination is good and beneficial 
to the Trust. Their sincerity cannot be questioned; 
for, they have faith in their capacity and the 
modern trend. 

As to black markets, I do not know that any 
of the Trustees have black market dealings. 
But should I discover any, I should think twice 
before inviting them to leave the Trust. They have 
not imposed themselves on the Trust. 

Delhi, 21-5-’46 
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SALARY OF M. L. A.’s 

CBy M. K. GandM) 

Q, The monthly salary of an M. L. A. is 
Rs. 200/-. He is a mofussil member and, as such, 
is entitled to a daily allowance of Rs. 15/- when 
the Assembly is in session. Besides that, he may 
draw a conveyance of Rs. 2/8/- for any day on 
which he attends the meeting of the Assembly. 
Moreover, he is entitled to ‘travelling allowance’ 
for his journey from the usual place of residence 
to the City at the rate of one and a half times first 
class fare but he cannot draw ‘ travelling allowance ’ 
and ‘daily allowance’ for the same day. 

1. (a) Should such a person as a representative 
and servant of the poor draw the salary ? 

(b) Would he be absolved from the wrong 
if he gave the whole amount to the local Congress 
Committee or the institution under which he is 
working for constructive work?. 

(c) If so, would it not mean that the end 
justifies the means? 

2. He will have to live in the City when the 
Assembly is in session and has to incur some other 
expenditure for discharging his duties and res- 
ponsibilities as an M. L. A. 

[^a) In the circumstances, may he, consistently 
with his ideal, draw the daily allowance to meet 
the expenses? 

(b) If so, and if it be not permissible to draw 
a part of it, should he draw the whole of it and 
give the balance to the institution under which he 
is working? 

(c) In that case, may he, ’consistently with 
his ideal, spend the balance or part thereof for 
his family, which will have otherwise to depend 
upon the charity of friends to make the two ends 
meet? 

3. (a) Should he draw the conveyance allowance 
(meant for his conveyance inside the city for 
attending meetings ) when the daily allowance will 
be more than sufficient to cover all his expenses 
including the conveyance? 

(b) Should he avail of costly conveyance for 
.attending meetings, if he usually travels in tram 
cars and buses? 

4. If such a member travels third class on principle, 
whiOshould he do regarding drawing ' mileage 
allowance ’ if it is not permissible to draw at lower 
rate than one and a hah first class fares? 


A. In my opinion, the salary and allowances 
drawn by the gentlemen of the various Assemblies 
are out of all proportion to the services they render 
to the country. The scales fixed are on the English 
pattern, not at all compatible with the income of 
this country — the poorest in the world. Therefore, 
the answer I suggest is that the Ministers should, 
with the consent of the Assemblies, reduce the 
whole scale in accordance with requirements and, 
in the meantime, either the amount taken should 
be handed to the party to which the member 
belongs, drawing what the party has fixed or, if 
that be not possible, drawing what his conscience 
thinks just for himself and his family and devoting 
the balance to some item of the constructive 
programme or some such public activity. The money 
allowed has to be drawn but nobody is obliged to 
use it for oneself except to the extent needed. No 
question here arises of end justifying the means. 
New Delhi, 25-5-’46 

INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA 

( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

The Indian Deputation from South Africa have 
made a great stir in India. They propose to ap- 
proach the U. N. O. with a view to enlist the latter’s 
sympathy. But the legislation is going through. The 
Indian Hhgh Commissioner will be withdrawn as he 
should be. What Kttle aid he can render is nothing 
compared to the indignity of representing a country 
whose inhabitants are to be treated as an inferior 
race. This new caste is worse than the ancient but 
dying institution of India which has some redeem- 
ing features, even while it is dying. But - the new 
civilized edition has none. It shamelessly proclaims 
that white civilization requires the erection of legal 
barriers in order to protect itself against Asiatics 
and Africans. The Indians in South Africa are 
bearing a heavy burden which they are well able 
to discharge. Satyagraha, the mightiest weapon in 
the world, was born and bred there. If they mako 
effective use of it, it will be well with the sacred 
cause they are handling. It is not one of TnaVing 
it easy for a handful, to be permitted to live and 
trade there if they wear the badge of inferiority 
called years ago by an Englishman of South. Africa 
I dog’s collar '. The cause is the cause of the 
honour of India and through her of ail the 
exploited coloured races of the earth, whether they 
be brown, yellow or black. It is worth all the 
suffering of which they are capable. 

New Delhi, 27-5-’46 
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QUESTION BOX 

{By M. K. Gandhi) 

Who Is Rama? 

Q. You have often said that when you talk of 
‘ Rama ’ you refer to the Ruler of the universe and 
not to Rama, the son of Dashaxatha. But we find 
that your Ramadhun calls on ‘Sita-Rama’ ‘Raja 
Rama’ and it ends with ‘ Victory to Rama the Lord 
of Sita’. Who is this Rama if not the son of the 
King Dasharatha? 

A. I have answered such questions before. But 
there is something new in this one. It demands a 
reply. In Ramadhun ‘Raja Rama’, ‘Sita-Rama’ are un- 
doubtedly repeated. Is not this ‘Rama’ the same as the 
son of Dashturatha? Tulsidas has answered this 
, question. But let me put down my own view. More 
potent than Rama is the Name. BUndu Dharma is like 
a boundless ocean teeming with priceless gems. The 
deeper you dive the more treasures you find. In Hindu 
religion God is known by various names. Thousands 
of people look doubtless upon Rama and Krishna as 
historical figures and literally believe that God came 
down in person on earth in the form of Rama the 
son of Dasharatha, and by worshipping him one can 
attain salvation. The same thing holds good about 
Krishna. History, imagination and truth have got 
so inextricably mixed up. It is next to impossible 
to disentangle them. I have accepted all the names 
and forms attributed to God, as symbols connoting 
one formless omnipresent Rama. To me, therefore, 
Rama discribedas the Lord of Sita, son of Dasharatha, 
is the all powerful essence whose name inscribed 
in the heart, removes all suffering, mental, moral 
and physical. 

New Delhi, 26-5-’46 
( From Harijansevak ) 

Peaceful Strikes 

Q. How should a strike be conducted so that 
hooliganism and violence are avoided ? 

A. A strike should be spontaneous and not 
manipulated. If it is organized without any compul- 
sion there would be no chance for goondaism and 
looting. Such a strike would be characterized by 
perfect, co-operation amongst the strikers. It should 
be peaceful and there should be no show of force. 
The strikers should take up some work either 
singly i or in co-operation with each other, in order 
to earn their bread. The nature of such work 
should have been thought out beforehand. It goes 
without saying that in a peaceful, effective and 
firm strike of this character, there will be no room 
for rowdyism or looting. I have known of such 
strikes. I have not presented a Utopian picture. 
New Delhi, 26-5-’46 

Why Doctors? 

Q. Why do you go to the doctors for exami- 
nation and diagnosis and not to the vaidyas? 

A. The vaidyas do not possess the toowledge 
of the human body as the ^jbetors do. The basis of 
diagnosis in Ayurveda is the theory of tridosh. They 
have not got to the bottom even of that. The 
doctors are ever carrying on research and making 


new discoveries. One either goes forward or back- 
ward. Nothing remains sfatic in the world. Those 
who become static, become lifeless. God alone is 
static, but amazing as it may sound. He is described 
both as motionless and full of motion. 

Moreover, doctors and vaidyas are my friends. 
The doctors have clung to me. One of them has 
become more than my own daughter. One’s own 
daughter can leave her father; how can one who 
has chosen to become daughter ? The vaidyas them- 
selves use though indifferently the methods of dia- 
gnosis used by the doctors or else they advise the 
patient to go to the doctors for it. The vaidyas possess 
the knowledge of certain drugs which they use 
effectively. 

But the doctors, vaidyas and hakims all slave 
for money. They do not take to the profession 
purely from a spirit of service. That some of them 
have that spirit does not contradict my statement. 
Nature, cure is the only thing which has come into 
existence purely from the point of view of selfless 
service. Today even that has becoms a means of 
making money. Thus money has taken the place of 
God. The doctors examine me, but I depend on 
none but God. He is the Master of every breath I 
take. If He wills it. He will keep me up to 125 years. 
If not. He might carry me off any moment, 
leaving the medical friends staring as helpless 
spectators. 

New Delhi, 27-5-’46 

(From Harijanbandhu) 

WOKKING COMMITTEE RESOLUTION 

[ The following resolution was passed by the 
Worlung Committee of the Indian National Congress 
on May 24, 1946, at New Delhi. ] 

The Working Committee have given careful 
consideration to the Statement dated May 16, 1946, 
issued by the Delegation of the British Cabinet 
and the Viceroy on behalf of the British Govern- 
ment, as well as the correspondence relating to it 
that has passed between the Congress President and 
the members of the Delegation. They have examined 
it with every desire to find a way for a peaceful knd 
co-operative transfer of power and the establish- 
ment of a free and independent India. Such ah 
India must necessarily have a strong central 
authority capable of representing the nation with 
power and dignity in the counsels of the world. In 
considering the Statement, the Working Committee 
have kept in view the picture of the future, in so 
far 'as this was available to them from the proposals 
made for the formation of a Provisional Government 
and the clarification given by members of the 
Delegation. This picture is still incomplete and 
vague. It is only on the basis of the full picture 
that they can judge and come to a decision as to 
how far this is in conformity with the objectives 
they aim at. These objectives are: independence 
for India; a strong, though limited, centafil authority; 
full autonomy for the provinces; the establish- 
ment of a democratic structure in the centre and 
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in the units; the guarantee of the fundamental 
tights of each individual so that he may have full 
and equal opportunities of growth; and further that 
each community should have opportunity to live 
the life of its choice within the larger framework. 

The Committee regret to find a divergence 
between these objectives and the various proposals 
that have been made on behalf of the British 
Government, and, in particular, there is no vital 
change envisaged during the interim period when 
the Provisional Government will function, in spite 
of the assurance given in paragraph 23 of the 
Statement. If the independence of india is aimed 
at, then the functioning of the Provisional Govern- 
ment must approximate closely in fact, even though 
not in law, to that independence, and all obstructions 
and hindrances to it should be removed. The con- 
tinued presence of a foreign army of occupation is 
a negation of independence. 

The Statement issued by the Cabinet Delegation 
and the Viceroy contains certain recommendations 
and suggests a procedure for the building up of a 
Constituent Assembly, which is sovereign in so far 
as the framing of the constitution is concerned. 
The Committee do not agree with some of these 
recommendations. In their view it will be open to 
the Constituent Assembly itself at any stage to 
make changes and variations, with the proviso that, 
in regard to certain major communal matters a 
majority decision of both the major communities 
will be necessary. 

The procedure for the election of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly is based on representation in the 
ratio of one to a million, but the application of 
this principle appears to have been overlooked in 
the case of European members of Assemblies, 
particularly in Assam and Bengal. Therefore, the 
Committee expect that this oversight will be 
corrected. 

The Constituent Assembly is meant to be a fully 
elected body, chosen by the elected members of 
the Provincial Legislatures. In Baluchistan, there 
is no elected assembly or any other kind of chamber 
which might elect a representative for the Consti- 
tuent Assembly. It would be improper for any kind 
of nominated individual to speak for the whole 
province of Baluchistan, which he really does not 
represent in any way. 

In Coorg, the Legislative Council contains some 
nominated members as well as Europeans elected 
from a special constituency of less than a hundred 
electors. Only the elected members from the general 
constituencies should participate in the election. 

The Statement of the Cabinet Delegation affirms 
the basic - principle of provincial autonomy and 
residuary powers vesting in the Provinces. It is 
further said that Provinces should be free to form 
groups. Subsequently, however, it is recommended 
that provincial representatives will divide up into 
sections which ‘ shall proceed to settle the Provincial 
Constitutions for the Provinces in; each section and 
shall also decide whether any Group Constitution 


shall be set up for the Provinces ’. There is a 
marked discrepancy in these two separate provisions, 
and it would appear that a measure of compulsion 
is introduced which clearly infringes the basic 
principle of provincial autonomy. In order to retain 
the recommendatory character of the Statement, and 
in order to make the clauses consistent with each 
other, the Committee read paragraph 15 to mean 
that, in the first instance, the respective provinces 
will make their choice whether or not to belong 
to the section in which they are placed. Thus the 
Constituent Assembly must be considered as a 
sovereign body with final authority for- the purpose 
of drawing up a constitution and giving effect 
to it. 

The provisions in the Statement in regard to 
the Indian States are vague and much has been 
left for future decision. The Working Committee 
would, however, like to make it clear that the 
Constituent Assembly cannot be formed of entirely 
disparate elements, and the manner of appointing 
State representatives for the Constituent Assembly 
must approximate, in so far as is possible, to the 
method adopted in the Provinces. The Committee 
are gravely concerned to learn that even at this 
present moment some State governments are 
attempting to crush the spirit of their people with 
the help of armed forces. These recent develop- 
ments in the States are of great significance in the 
present and for the future of India, as they indicate 
that there is no real change of policy on the part 
of some of the State governments and of those 
who exercise paramountcy. 

A Provisional National Government must have 
a new basis and must be a precursor of the full 
independence that will emerge from the Constituent 
Assembly. It must function in recognition of that 
fact, though changes in law need not be made at 
this stage. The Governor-General may, continue as 
the head of that Government during the interim 
period, but the Government should function as a 
cabinet responsibk to the Central Legislature. The 
status, powers and composition of the Provisional 
Government should be fully defined in • order to 
enable the Committee to come to a decision. Major 
communal issues shall be decided in the manner 
referred to above in order to remove any possible 
fear or suspicion from the minds of a minority. 

The Working Committee consider that the 
connected problems involved in the establishment 
of a Provisional Government and a Constituent 
Assembly should be viewed together so that they 
may appear as parts of the same picture, and there 
may be co-ordination between the two, as well as 
an acceptance of the independence that is now 
recognized as India’s right and due. It is only with 
the conviction that they are engaged in building 
up a free, great and independent India, that the 
Working Committee can approach this task and 
invite the co-operation of all the people of India. 
In the absence of ' a full picture, the , Committee ' 
are unable to give a final opinion at this stage. 
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VITAL DEPECTS 

( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

Intrinsically and as legally interpreted, the State 
Paper seems to me to be a brave and ■ frank 
document. Nevertheless, the official interpretation 
would appear to be different from the popular. If it 
is so and prevails it will be a bad omen. During the 
long course of the history of British rule in India, 
the official interpretation has held sway. And, it has 
been enforced. I have not hesitated before now to 
say that the office of the lawgiver, judge and 
executioner is combined in one person in India. Is 
not the State Document a departure from the 
infperialistic tradition ? I have answered ‘yes’. 

Be that as it may. Let us try to glance at the 
shortcomings. 

The Delegation, after a brief spell in Simla, 
returned to Delhi on the 14th instant, issued their 
statement on the 16th, and yet we arc far from the 
popular government at the Centre. One would have 
thought that they would have formed the Central 
Government before issuing the Statement. But they 
issued the Statement first and then set about the 
search for the formation of the Interim Government. 
It is taking a long time coming, whilst the millions 
are starving for want of food and clothing. This 
is defect No, 1. 

The question of paramountcy is unsolved. It is 
not enough to say that paramountcy will end with 
the end of British rule in India. If it persists with- 
out check during the interim period, it will leave 
behind a difficult legacy for the independent Govern- 
ment. if it cannot be ended with the establishment 
of the Interim Government, it should be exercised 
in co-operation with it and purely for the benefit 
of the people of the States. It is the people who 
want and are fighting fot independence, not the 
Princes who are sustained by the alien power even' 
when they claim not to be its creation for the 
suppression of the liberties of the people. The 
Princes, if they are true' to their professions, should 
welcome this popular use of paramountcy so as to 
accommodate themselves to the Sovereignty of the 
people envisaged under the new scheme. This is 
defect No. 2. 

Troops, it is declared, are to remain during the 
interim period for the preservation of internal 
peace and protection against external aggression. 
If thgy are kept for such use during the period 
of grace, their presence will act as a damper 
on the Constituent Assembly and is more ^likely 
than not to be wanted even after the establish- 
ment of independence so-called. A nation that 
desires alien troops for its safety, internal or 
external, or has them imposed upon it, can never 
be described as independent in any sense of 


the term. It is an effete nation unfit for self- 
government. The acid test is that it should be able 
to stand alone, erect and unbending. Daring the 
interim period we must learn to hop unaided, if 
we are to walk when we Eire free. We must cease 
from now to be spoon-fed. 

That these things are not happening as we would 
wish is to be accounted as our weakness, be the 
causes whatever they be, not the cussedness of the 
British Government or their people. Whatever we 
get, will be our deserts, not a gift from across the 
seas. The three ministers have come to do what 
they have declared. It will be time to blame them 
when they go back upon the British declarations 
and devise ways and means of perpetuating British 
rule. Though there is ground for fear, there is no 
sign on the horizon that they have said one thing 
and meant another. 

New Delhi, 26-5-’46 

RIDICULING RAMANAMA 

• ( By M. K.. Gandhi ) 

Q, You know we are so ignorant and dull tliat 
we achoally begin to worship the images of our 
great men instead oi living up to their teachings. 
Ramalila, Kriihnalila and the recently opened Gandhi 
temole are a living testimony of that. The Ramanama 
hank in Benares and wearing clothes printed with 
Ramanama, is, in my opinion, a caricature and even 
insult of Ramanama, Don’t you think that under these 
circumstances your telling the people to take to 
Ramanama as a sovereign remedy for all ailments is 
likely to encourage ignorance and hypocrisy ? 
Ramanama repeated from the heart can be a'sovereign 
remedy, but in my opinion religious education of 
the right type alone can lead to that state. 

A. You are right. There is so much supersti- 
tion and hypocrisy around that one is afraid even 
to do the right thing. But if one gives way to fear, 
even truth will have to be suppressed. The golden 
rule is to act fearlessly upon what one believes to 
be right. Hypocrisy and untruth will go on in the 
world. Our doing the right thing will result in 
their decrease if any, never in their increase. The 
danger is that when we are surroufided by falsehood 
on all sides we might be caught in it and begin to 
deceive ourselves. We should be careful not to 
make a mistake out of our laziness and ignorance. 
Constant vigilance under all circumstances is 
essential. A votary of truth cannot act otherwise. 
Even an all-power remedy like Ramanama can become 
useless for lack of wakefulness and care, ^nd become 
one more addition to the numerous current 
superstitions. New Delhi, 25-5- ’46 

f From Harijansevak ) 
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FAMINE NOTES 
Abuse of Food Grains 
Now that the expectation of fconsignment of food 
grains arriving from America has receded into the back- 
' ground and we ate threatened with the breakdown of 
our rationing system by the third week of June, most 
stringent measures must at once be taken to prevent 
a single grain of foodstuffs from being wasted or 
put to any other use than that of saving human 
lives threatened with starvation. The use of 
enormous quantities of food grains for the manu- 
facture of dextrine and starches for industrial use, 
was commented upon in these columns some riTno 
back. A friend has now sent a detailed note showing 
that not only one lakh and sixtyone thousand and 
odd tons of food grains are diverted to this use, 
but also a considerable proportion is wasted. It 
could either be greatly reduced or eliminated 
altogether. He writes : 

“At present as far as I could gather, there are 
13 starch factories manufacturing starches, dextrines, 
flour etc. on a large scale all over British India and 
the States. The raw material used for manufacturing 
starches and dextrines are maize, wheat, rice, tapioca, 
potato, barley, etc. 

“ These starches and dextrines find application in 
many industries for various processes but I touch upon 
only three main uses of these on a very huge scale : 

1. As “ SIZE ” OR " SIZING PRODUCT ’’ IN THE 
TEXTILE TRADE, In order to give sufficient winding 
and/ or weaving strength to fibre and/ or fabric “Sizing” 
is the process generally employed. As far as I could 
collect details, the total all India consumption of 
such sizing products made of starch or dextrine by 
various textile mills and handloom societies and 
factories is estimated to be in the neighbourhood of 
1,32,000 tons a year. The percentage of “Sizing” 
or ‘"Size” depends on the counts of yam used, the 
quality of textile material manufactured, the price at 
which it is marketed and particularly the whims and 
fancies of the manufacturers. The cheaper varieties 
of textiles are given very heavy sizing to fetch better 
prices, the burden of which ultimately falls on the 
lower class who go in fpr cheap consumer goods. 
To manufacture 1,32,000 tons of sizing products, 
70,200 tons of starch or dextrine are necessary on a 60% 
basis every year, which in turn consumes double the 
raw materials. In other words, yearly 1,40,400 tons 
of foodstuffs. mentioned above are used up in the 
manufacture of sizing products. Here in India, starch 
is made of all essential foodstuffs given above and 
the starch contents range between 30 to 60% of the 
raw materials. But for our calculations, I have taken 
an average of so%. 

2. In MANUFACTURING -gums OR PASTES. 
Though the statistics are not avaUable, the 
flour of wheat and rice, and tapioca powder used 
in manufacturing gums, pastes, etc. for various 
purposes including sticking or affixing etc. can be 
estimated at about 1,500 tons a year from 2,000 
tons of raw materials (foodstuffs). 

3. In REDUCING THE STRENGTH OF DYE- 
STUFFS. Use of dextrine ss a reducii^ agent in 


the “Dyes” or “Colours” trade is a well-known 
fact. As far as I could gather, the consumption of 
the reducing agent in various provinces is approxi- 
mately 5,500 tons, Bombay Province leading the list 
with 2,500 tons. These figures I fear may be on the 
lower side as I could not get accurate consumption. 
The necessary data can only be collected by the 
Government machinery. 

“Reducing dyestuffs for the bazar consumers 
is a common practice with all leading firms like 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ciba (India) Ltd., 
Shaw Wallace, and Geigy as also many Indian firms. 
Fine dextrine or starch is used as a reducing agent 
Only 30% dextriie can be manufactured of raw 
materials that is to say, to prepare 5,500 tons of 
dextrine 19,000 tons of raw material are consumed. 

“ Thus for all the three purposes a total of 
1,61,400 tons' of foodstuffs are consumed. 

“ I hive gathered these statistics from the actual 
consumers of starch and dextrines and my assump- 
tion is based on the actual consumption and not on 
the manufacturers’ production. To these must be 
added another 20% for wastage, the stocking and 
storing tendencies of the manufacturers and so on. 
The actual quantity of foodstuffs used for these 
purposes may thus be about 2,00,000 tons a year.” 
The correspondent then goes on to describe the 
wastage due to mismanagement and corrupt 
practices in mills and factories. 

"There is a lot of wastage of these, sizing 
products in textile mills and colour factories, merely 
because of corruption. The sizing master or the 
mixer or the manager of the establishment is gene- 
rally offered a bakshis or illegal gratification or 
commission depending on the quantity he orders or 
recommends. Sometimes and in some places there 
are chains and the margin of commission is more. 
In some cases the master or manager becomes 
greedy and goes on ordering the quantity, always 
stressing the imoortance of such products. Enormous 
quantities are wasted to show hi^e consumption. 

"In some cases textile material costing 6 to 8 
annas, by giving a very thick and heavy size, can 
be sold at 10 to 14 annas to very poor but ignorant 
consumers. This cqn be checked or remedied by 
appointing textile experts to fix the minimum and 
'maximum sizing for a particular kind of textile of 
a particular count of yarn. I think this will have to 
be tackled by the National Government. 

" So also points. 2 and 3 can be controlled by 
offering suitable substitutes or at least prohibiting 
the use of ah these in colour-reducing by colour, 
importers, mixers and packers. Here again there is 
corruption on one side and duping the consumers 
on the other. Colours which may normally cost 
Rs. 3 to 6 are even sold at a higher if not the same 
• price after reducing the strength by 50% by the 
addition of dextrine, thus deriving over 100% profit” 
This enormous use of huge quantities of grains 
and roots, etc. can either be prohibited forthwith 
or at least restricted to a very great extent, thus 
making a considerable quantity available for human 
consumption. This step, it is suggested, would not 
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in the least affect or paralyse the textile industry 
or the colour trade as suitable substitutes in the 
form of coffee-dextrine, tamarind-starch, mango-seed- 
starch, and a score of other forest products can take 
its place. At present hundreds of tons of tamarind 
seeds are being exported to foreign countries. 

An Unwelcome Intruder 

Even more startling are the facts about the spread 
of tobacco cultivation at the expense of food crops, 
to which a correspondent from Gujarat has drawn 
attention. The following is the gist of his letter: 

“While on the one hand you are asking people 
to dig up flower gardens to grow vegetables and food 
grains and to sink more wells and repair old ones 
for cultivation, lakhs of acres of land are being used 
for growing tobacco, which not only has no food value 
but is positively harmful to health. Thus tube wells 
and oil engines and quantities of crude oil which could 
serve to grow more food to alleviate famine are being 
used for growing tobacco for the black market. 

“In 1942 the British Government imposed a tax of 
as. 9/- per Ib. or Rs. 23/- per maund on tobacco and 
with a view to obtain the maximum revenue from it 
encouraged the cultivation of tobacco. This has resulted 
in an enormous increase of the acreage under tobacco. 

“in States where the tobacco tax was not levied 
the State authorities offered free land and tobacco seed 
and engaged the services of tobacco growers from 
outside by paying salaries to grow tobacco within their 
territories. Thus nearly 3,000 families of tobacco growers 
migrated from Gujarat and engaged themselves in 
tobacco growing in the ^ neighbouring States of 
Bhavnagar, Junagadh, Morvi, Jamnagar etc. Tobacco 
growing has also spread to the States of Udaipur, 
Jodhpur, Khetri, Neemuch, Piplode, Ratlam, Gwalior, 
Bhopal, Dewas, Indore, Ujjain and Sirohi in Marwar. 
In Hyderabad, Sukkur and Kherej in Sind, 90,000 
bighas have been put under tobacco. In the Nizam's 
territory and Palanpur State a tax on tobacco has-been 
levied and tobacco growing is encouraged for the sake 
of revenue. In Amaraoti, Yeotmal and Khamgaon in 
C. P., Patidars from Charotar are engaged for tobacco 
growing. In Mehsana in Baroda State, tobacco yield 
has increased from 1,000 bags to 7,00,000 bags,” 

The correspondent ends by suggesting that all 
tobacco cultivation should be stopped by law while 
the threat of famine lasts and that in the case of 
areas assigned to food crops preference^ should be 
given to growing oil seeds and cotton, sO that the 
oil-cake and cotton seed .might be fed to milch 
cattle, instead of grain. 

A Wail from Guntur 
Shri Sitarama Shastry from Guntur writes: 

“I discussed the question of tobacco cultivation 
in. the Guntur District with the Deputy Director of 
Agriculture, Guntur, last month. The Government called 
for suggestions regarding the stopping of the tobacco 
crop and utilizing the lands, thu<5 released, for foodcrops. 
Virginia tobacco is grown on about 70,000 acres of 
land and country tobacco is grown on about the same 
extent. The total area under tobacco is thus 1,40,000 
acres of land. It was calculated that tobacco crop of 
either variety will yield about Rs, 150/- per acre and 


that a food crop will yield about Rs. 80/- per acre. 
The money crop cultivator has thus an advantage 
apparently of about Rs. 70/- per acre. It was then 
proposed that a subsidy of Rs. 70/- per acre should 
be given to the cultivator of tobacco on the basis of" 
acreage as shown in the cultivation accounts for the 
current fasli. 

“ There are vested interests in tobacco and to 
minimize the damage caused to them by total prohibition, 
it was also suggested at the time that 50% of area 
might be converted into food crops this year and the 
other half might be switched over to food crops next year. 

“ The Director of Agriculture speaking at Bapatla 
the other day hinted that Government contemplated 
measures to check tobacco cultivation. 

“The extent of 1,40,000 acres, above refer- 
red to, is exclusive of the extent on which Virginia 
seedlings are grown; such* seedlings are grown on 
about 1000 acres of' land in this district That extent 
also will be available for foodcrops. 

“it is unnecessary to dilate upon the evil effects 
of tobacco. It affords neither food nor drink to any 
man or beast or bird. 

“ This tobacco is an all India_ question and 
concerted action should be taken by all the provinces 
and states. The matter may be considered by the 
Working Committee and a definite leXd may be given 
to the whole country,*' 

There can be no question as to the desirability 
of prohibiting by law the raising of this most 
exhausting of money crops at a time when dire 
famine threatens the land. The proposal about 
paying compensation to tobacco growers, however, 
is preposterous and can arise only in a capitalistic 
order that has made money its God. Vested 
interests can have no claim on famine and starvation. 
Cultivation like other production should primarily 
be for use. The invasion of our economy by ‘ money 
crops ’ has become a national menace. In a well 
ordered society land will belong only to those who 
till it and will be worked in answer to the people’s 
needs, not for making money. Agriculture must be 
freed from the octopus of vested interests which 
enslaves it today. 

Two Valuable Suggestions 
Two valuable suggestions have been made for 
growing more food which are worthy pf immediate 
attention of the Government. An engineer from 
Quetta writes: • 

“ If the Government are really in earnest about 
growing more vegetables, wherever practicable, to 
supplement the rations that could be made available 
immediately by human effort in India, I would suggest 
you to request the Viceroy to persuade the provincial 
governments to order their Public Works Departments 
to put into commission, for the growth of vegetables, 
all those pieces of land along the canals called berms. A 
berm of a canal is from six to twenty feet in width, 
on either side and is about six inches above the level 
of water. 

“ The area of berms if put into use will mean 
thousands of acres of virgin and fertile land needing 
*no extra expenses of making new watercourses 
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or regulation of water. The soil of these \yerms keeps 
always sufficiently moist ^for the purpose and in 
practice it has been found very workable. In Sind, 
at least, on almost all the regular sites ( where there 
is aP. W. D. establishment stationed for the purposes 
of regulation of water) vegetables are grown by the 
P. W. D. staff for their own consumption. 

* If the facilities of approach to the berms are 
given to certain local farmers of adjoining lands they 
would gladly employ their spare time usefully in the 
plantation of vegetables and look after them. The 
P. W. D. only has to overlook the encroachment of 
the “foreigners’' on their area; but this should not be 
objected to considering the immediate good that will 
accrue to the country at this critical time. 

The provincial governments have also to make 
necessary arrangements for transport of the vegetables 
to the railway stations or nearby .markets for further 
disposal. This can be done exactly as was being 
done during the war period for the supply of vege 
tables to the army camps. The lease lend lorries 
given to many contractors could be put into commission 
at a reasonably fixed rate; (this is one of the conditions 
of the issue of these lorries to the contractors). The 
existence of a service road along every canal, its 
branches and distributaries will be usefully employed 
by these lorries and no further charges have to be 
borne for making any new roads etc. Of course the road 
has to be maintained which also can be easily done 
through the farmer who would be willing to look after 
that length of the road which comes in his j'urisdiction. 

“ There is no article of food so quickly grown as 
vegetables. If the Government could only organize 
it, it would not be difficult to dehydrate (by sunshine 
only) most of the vegetables.” 

Army to ?rE[E Rescue 
The other suggestion is from a British army tnan. 
He writes in a letter to Gandhiji: 

“ It is with concern and regret that I find the 
Indian people have now to face yet another famine. 

I have followed this matter in the press and read your 
published letter of 21st February to Mr. G. E. B. 
Abell, Private Secretary to the Viceroy. 

“The Indian Army should certainly be used as 
you suggest, and I also think both the British and 
Indian Army and Air Force should start growing- 
food in cantonments and all other permanent stations 
and camps. .There is ground that can be set aside for 
this purpose, there is the labour and there is usually 
a fairly plentiful water supply at such places. The 
Army in Britain was called upon to do this during 
the war and the present position in India warranfs 
that similar steps be taken in India now. 

“It was. with interest that I noted you also 
suggested the distribution of food should be through 
co-operative societies or similar organizations. In 
civilian life I am connected with the Co-operative Move- 
ment in Britain, and whilst I have been in India I have 
been observing the position here. There are, of course, 
some big differences, one of the most important that 
you will appreciate being that in Britain the Co- 
operative Societies are of the people, whereas in 
India they are mostly Government- sponsored. However, 


from my contacts with the Societies in India I think 
the retail stores that have been set up mostly during 
the war have beeii doifig good \vo»'k in ensuring the 
people of their supplies of alta^ sugar, oil cakes etc. at 
fair prices and I was interested to see some recognition 
of this in your suggestion.” 

Delhi, 1L-5.’46 Pyarelal 

PROGRAMME FOR THE CONORESS 
MINISTERS 

Now that the Congress has once again accepted 
office in the Provinces, it is very essential that the 
Ministers should have before them a definite pro- 
gramme of constriictive work in terms of the Congress 
Election Manifesto. This programme should be 
completed within six months, if not earlier; the 
Ministers should, then, be free to plunge into another 
struggle if and when necessary. It would have been 
in the fitness of things if the Congress Working 
Committee or the Central Parliamentary Board had* 
chalked out such a programme for the Ministries. 
Since this may not be done irn the near future, I 
venture to place before the Ministers in all humility 
a'concrete programme of national reconstruction. 
The following items constitute only the barest out- 
line of this programme : 

1. The Village Communities should be resuscitated 
and revitalized by devolving maximum local auto- 
nomy on the Gram Pancha^ats. A bold policy of 
decentralization should be carefully formulated with 
due regard to local conditions, 

2. The Ministries should plan to make the Village 
Communities, more or less, self-sufficient in regard 
to food, cloth and other necessaries of life. To this 
end a vigorous policy of rehabilitating and subsidiz- 
ing cottage industries like spinning, weaving, paper- 
making, paddy-husking, oil-pressing etc. should be 
adopted. The Ministers should immediately seek the 
guidance and assistance of the A. I, S. A. and the 
A. I. V. I. A.^ 

3- Intensive efforts should be made to introduce 
and popularize co-operative farming and co-operative 
marketing. Cheap credit facilities for both short and 
long terms should be arranged. 

Drastic steps should be taken to scale down 
rural indebtedness. 

V \ 

4. The existing land tenure systems should be 
radically overhauled so as to provide full security^o 
the actual tillers of the soil. I suggest that* the 

. Mauzawari ( Village tenure ) system should be intro- 
duced, as far as possible, in all the provinces with 
necessary modifications to suit local conditions. 
(Details of the Maumwari system will be found in the 
“GandhiariPlan of Economic Development for India”.) 

5. Intoxicating drinks and drugs should be 
totally prohibited except for medicinal purposes. 

6. Basic education or Nayee Taleem should 
immediately be given the fullest scope in the primary 
and secondary educational system. Even during the 
period of transition, the existirig primary and second- 
ary courses of study need radical recasting. 

7. The medium of instruction at all stages of 
education must be the predominant language or 
languages of the territorial area. The English medium 
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has had its day and should now cease to be. The Edu- 
cation Ministers should abolish the English medium 
up to the high school stage immediately. A definite 
policy of imparting college education as well through 
the medium ol the provincial language or languages 
should be announced by them. Immediate steps 
should be taken to prepare and publish suitable text 
books in the Indian languages. 

In this connection, it is gratifying to note that 
the Nagpur University has accorded the necessary 
permission to the authorities of the Seksaria Commerce 
Colleges at N agpur and W ardha to introduce Hindustani 
and Marathi media of instruction from the ensuing 
session. 

8. The Provincial Governments should, as far 
as possible, directly control primary or basic education 
and try to transfer existing Government high schools 
and colleges to private educational- societies or uni- 
versities. 

In the domain of higher education, the Govern- 
ments should maintain only technical and research 
institutions. 

9. The Ministries" should fully exploit the natural 
and 'mineral resources of their respective provinces 
and wherever possible develop key industries, which 
should be State-owned. 

10. With a view to promoting public health, 
especially in the rural areas, indigenous systems of 
medicine and naturopathy should be encouraged and 
popularized. Cottage dispensaries and maternity 
centres should be established as far as possible in 
every village. Special medical institutes for training 
doctors and midwives for rural areas should be 
started. 

11. The system of public taxation should be 
overhauled in order to make it more direct and 
equitable. Whenever necessary, the provincial Govern- 
ments should raise public loans and not be “ lastidious ” 
about " balancing the budget ”. 

12. Special attention should be devoted to 
schemes of labour welfare. 

13. Ministers are expected to lend .impetus to 
die propagation of Hindustani in both the styles and 
scripts. 

14. The present judicial system encourages un- 
necessary litigation. It should be decentralized in 

{f order to render it cheap, just and speedy. Settlement 
of disputes by arbitration through local panchayats 
should be the usual practice. 

15. British Jails are monstrous institutions; they 
are breeding places of crime. The existing jails should 
become veritable reformatories. 

The above list is not exhaustive; it could be 
multiplied according to immediate local needs and 
circumstances. Needless to mention that the impend- 
ing food famine should be the first concern of 'the 
Ministries. But without tackling the fundamental 
problems of India’s poverty and social degeneration, 
permanent results could never be achieved. Hence 
the need for intensive constructive work in different 
sectors of national life. 

Wardha, 

6-5-’46 Shriman Narayan Agarwal 


TEUE PHILANTHEOPY 

Great truths are universal. They are not confined 
to any particular race or religion. Every schoolboy 
knows the story of the dying Sir Philip Sydney 
passing on the cup' of water, just as he had lifted 
it to his lips to slake his thirst, to a fellow .'oldier 
whose need he felt was greater than his. A 
correspondent draws attention to the story of 
Rantideva in the 9th skandha of the Bhagawata 
bearing on the same theme. He writes : 

“ The story of Rantideva as narrated in the 
epic of Bhagawata in the 9th skandha^ will be 
interesting to you and your readers of ‘ Harijan ’ 
from the point of view of the food situation : 

I 

II 

, Rantideva used to give whatever he possessed 
to the needy and did not mind the starvation of 
his own family. 

5ft ^ cr sr?r^ ii 

He passed fortyeight days without water. 
One morning ghee, pudding and water were brought 
before him. He was just about to partake the food, 
when one Brahmin suffering from hunger and 
thirst came to him. Knowing that God was every- 
where, he gave some food and water to the Brahmin. 

HRPPr 5ft II 

Rantideva was about to eat what was left, when 
a Skudra came to him for food and he gave him 
also a part of the food. 

ft «« sErmnw ii 

^ 4rwr: w?ift fftg: II 

Another guest came with dogs and beseeched 
Rantideva for food.. Rantideva granted his request 
and gave him food. 

ft II 

snTftsftrBft5«n5rT^ ft«r ;qn: ii 

So only water was left just sufficient to quench 
the thirst of one man. Just then a Chandala came 
and said he was thirsty. Rantideva said that he was 
not desirous for attaining salvation i. e.isiddhi or 
moksha but it _was his life’s desire to remove the 
distress of the needy even at the cost of suffering 
to himself. 

^ttg g w ft srmqftgnr: qr i 

^ filler: ft ii 

He said to the Chandala that his own hunger 
and thirst had disappeared since he had quenched 
the thirst of the Chandala who m^ght otherwise 
have died.” 

Delhi, ll-5-’46 Pyarelal 
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Dr. MEHTA’S. INSTITUTION 

( By M.. K. Gandhi ) 

I have received several questions about Dr. 
Dinshah Mehta’s institution. Two of them are worth 
noticing. They are given below : 

In order to make the institution more scientiScj 
more modem and more useful for the public, is it 
not desirable that some capable enthusiastic nature 
cure man or men should be sent abroad for higher 
studies in nature cure ? Would not such experts on 
their return evolve a system of nature cure suitable 
for our country and enable it to become popular and 
stand on its own feet? 

“You want a simple and cheap method of 
nature cure for our villages. .Can the methods- 
described by Kuhne, Just and Kneip etc. serve that 
purpose ? Can these methods be useful and suitable 
for village work ? ” 

The clinic at Poona could not serve the purpose of 
village nature cure in the opinion of the Trustees. 
Therefore, it was closed down and an experiment 
in village nature cure started at Uruli Kanchan. 
There the work is going on satisfactorily, though 
on a small scale. There is nothing there worth 
seeing as yet. Even the land has not been bought 
and no buildings have been built. 

Now let us take the main question. The tendency 
of lookiag to the West in order to make progress 
in whatever we do, should be checked. If we have 
to go to the West to learn nature cure, it cannot 
be of much use to India. Nature cure is a thing 
which everyone can practise in the home. The 
advice of nature cure experts should not be necessary 
for all time. It is such a simple thing that everyone 
can learn it. If we have to go to Europe to learn to 
recite Ramanima, it simply will not do. Ramanama 
is the very foundation of nature cure of my concep- 
tion. Nor should it be necessary to go across the seas 
in order to learn the use of earth, water, ether, 
sun .and air. This is self-evident. Whatever other 
knowledge is required in this direction can be bad 
in our villages. For instance, if herbs are used, they 
must be village herbs. Ayurveda teachers know 
all about them. If some Ayurvedic physicians are 
scoundrels, they cannot become good men and 
servants of the people by going abroad. The 
knowledge of anatomy and physiology has come 
from the West. It is very useful and necessary for 
all physicians. But there are plenty of means of 
learning it in our own country. In short, whatever 
useful contribution to knowledge has been made . 
by the West, it has reached everywhere and can be 
learnt everywhere. I might add here that the 
knowledge of anatomy and physiology is not essential 
for learning nature cure. 

The writings of Kuhne, Just and Father Kneip, 
are simple, popular and useful for all. It is our duty 
to read them. Practically every nature cure physician 
knows something about them. Nature cure has not 
been taken to the villages so far. We have not 
thought deeply and no one has thought of it in 
terms of the millions. This is just the beginning. 
No one can say where we shall stand in the end. 


As in all great and good enterprises, sacrifice and 
dedication are required to make this successful. 
Instead of looking up to the West, we should 
turn the searchlight inwards. 

New Delhi, 24-5-’46 
(From Harijanhandhu") 

NATUEE CUBE FOR THE POOR 

(By M. K. Gandhi) 

Q. Is it not a cruel joke to ask the poor villa- 
ger to live on orange juice when he cannot afford 
even ordinary diet ? He has to work throughout the 
day to feed his wife and children. His land and his 
children mean more to him than life itself. Nature 
cure is meant for the rich who have plenty of money 
ard time at their disposal. 

If you really wish to serve the villagers through 
nature cure, you should see that the right type of 
nature cure homes are started everywhere. At these 
homes the patients should get free food, clothing 
and bedding. And, if the patient happens to be a 
wage earner, arrangements should be made to 
support his family. 

You have said nature cure means re-orientation 
of the way of living. Is it not necessary that educa- 
tion in that direction should form a necessary part 
of nature cure treatment ? 

A. The question betrays the correspondent’s 
ignorance. He has not taken the trouble to read 
carefully what I have written on the subject. 
Nature cure implies that the treatment should be 
the cheapest and the simplest possible. The ideal 
is that such treatment should be carried out in the 
villages. The villagers should be able to provide the 
necessary means and equipment. What cannot be 
had in the villages should be procured. Nature cure 
does mean a change for the better in one’s outlook 
on life itself. It means regulation of one’s life in 
accordance with the laws of health. It is not a 

of taking the free medicine from the hospital 
or for fees. A man who takes free treatment from 
the hospital accepts charity. The man who accepts 
nature cure never begs. Self-help enhances self- 
respect. He takes steps to cute himself by eliminating 
poisons from the system and takes precautions 
against falling ill in the future. 

The central feature of nature cure treatment is 
Ramanama, But it must come from the heart, if it 
is to be a remedy for all- one’s ailments. 

Orange juice is not an essential part of nature 
cute treatment. Right diet and balanced diet arc 
necessary. Today our villages are as bankrupt as wc 
are ourselves. To produce enough vegetables, fruits 
and milk in the .villages, is an essential part of the 
nature cure scheme. Time spent on diis should not 
be considered a waste. It is bound to benefit all 
the villagers and ultimately the whole of India. 

It is true that nature cure homes of the right 
type should be opened in the villages and the 
cities. God willing, this will be done. The individual 
should rest content by doing his own duty leaving 
the rest to God. 

New DelW, 25-5-’46 
CStom' Harijansevak) 
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WEEKLY LETTER 

Conditions of Redemption 

The Working Committee’s deliberations have 
been engaging practically the whole of Gandhiji’s 
time during the week following upon the Cabinet 
Mission’s pronouncement. ‘The resolution of the 
W orking Committee will be found reproduced 
elsewhere in these columns. Whilst the charter of 
independence that is to be framed by the popular 
Constituent Assembly, if its deliberations are 
successful, will launch us on the path of sovereignty, 
the contents of that sovereignty and independence 
will be realized solely through and to the extent 
of our own effort. In his first prayer discourse after 
his silent day’s written message last week, Gandhiji 
described the conditions of individual and national 
redemption. In the song that had been sung by 
some of the Harijan girls of the Balika Ashram, 
Okhla, at the prayer, it was said that since God 
was known as the Redeemer he would redeem us 
some day. “ The orthodox conception of redemption,” 
remarked Gandhiji, “ is redemption in the life to 
come. What I want to tell you is that redemption 
in that song is promised us‘ here and now, if we 
• fulfil the necessary conditions. They arc firstly, 
self-purification and secondly obedience to the Law. 
It is- vain, it is demoralizing to expect that in the 
life to come God will vindicate his title as Redeemer 
by saving us while we continue to carry the load 
of sin on our heads in this life. A businessman who 
Kes and cheats his simple-minded, ignorant customers 
cannot hope to be saved.” 

It had been said, continued Gandhiji, that to one 
who is good the whole world becomes good. “ That 
is true so far as the individual is concerned. But 
goodness becomes dynamic only when it is practised 
in the face of evil. If you return good for good 
only, it is a bargain and carries no merit, but if you 
return good for evil, it becomes a redeeming force. 
The evil ceases before it and it goes on gathering 
volume and momentum like a snowball till it becomes 
irresistible.” 

So much for the individual. How could a slave 
country like India be redeemed? — he next asked. 
His reply was that a slave country owes the 
continuation of its slavery to the vices which slavery 
engenders. The way of self-purification, therefore, 
is also the way of redemption for a slave country. 
It was no use putting off hopes for redemption to 
a future state. If they failed to gain redemption 
here they would pjobably miss it in the hereafter 
too. “ Let us therefore turn the searchlight inward 
and purge ourselves of all dross. If we shed our 
petty quarrels and animosities and forget all 
communal differences and petty distinctions the 
foreign troops would find their occupation gone 
and nobody would be able to keep us in servitude 
for a day.!’ 

Sun and Shade 

The picture of “ the land without regrets and 
sorrow ” which he presented in the course of his 
discourses during the last week has gripped him. He 


got that song printed and distributed at the prayer 
meeting. 

A gentleman had donated Rs. 51/- for free 
distribution of the printed copies of that song but 
Gandhiji did not want it to be treated as a hand- 
bill and therefore decided that people should show 
their appreciation of it by paying the price of one 
pice. He was under the impression that the amount 
of the promised donation was Rs. 101/- and he had 
announced that figure accordingly. But when it 
was pointed out to him that the donation was 
Rs. 51/- only, he retorted that he could not allow 
the Harijans to be done out of the full amount 
which he had announced and therefore the donor 
should come forward and make up the balance. 
He apologized for the delay in the printing and 
distribution of the leaflet and twitted the Imperial 
City for its dilatoriness. He twitted too the printers 
of the leaflet for their ‘ greed ’ in charging for 
paper and printing. When he was told that nothing 
had been charged for printing, he twitted them 
still for charging the price of paper. The gentleman 
concerned thereupon announced that paper also 
would not be charged for. 

Gandhiji had been told that he had been coming 
to the prayer meeting late. That was not so, he 
explained. Only bis watch was slow and he kept 
time by it. Unpunctuality was not his weakness. 
Still less could he afford wilfully to be unpunctual 
at the prayer gathering where they assembled for 
the solemn purpose of renewing their covenant 
with God. “ If we have to catch a train, we try to 
reach the station well in time because the train 
waits for nobody. That is even more true of God — 
the wheel of His Law never stops nor slows down.” 
Land without Regrets 

Coming back to the text of the song that had 
been distributed, he once again explained in detail 
the inner meaning of the ideal set forth in it. The 
conception of a country where there was no suffering 
and no sorrow, might at first sight strike one as 
Utopian. Nevertheless, they wanted their country 
to be such a country and he had even allowed 
himself to say the other day that the announce- 
ment of the Cabinet 'Mission contained in it the 
germs of that fulfilment.. The poet in that 'song, 
had not only set forth the ideal but also mentioned 
the conditions for its realization. Those conditions 
were freedom from illusions and regrets, delusion 
and desire. Such a country, however, was nowhere 
to be found on this earth. The poet, therefore, in 
order to be logical and true, had said that it was 
within us. — it was identifiable with the realm of 
the spirit within. It connoted Swaraj, that is to 
say, self-rule or rule over self. A person who had 
perfect mastery over self could realize in his own 
person the ideal depicted in the song. As he had 
remarked on the previous day, to a person who is 
good the whole world becomes good. If millions 
did that, the Kingdom of God would be realized 
on earth. But even if all did not, there was no 
need for the individual to despair. He could make 
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a beginning with himself straightaway in the faith 
that what he did today the rest would do tomorrow. 
A Subtle Temptation 

As result of Gandhiji’s remarks on Wednesday 
last the gentleman who had donated Rs. 51/- 
brought an additional fifty rupees to make up the 
balance of Rs. 101/- announced by Gandhiji in his 
previous day’s prayer discourse. All the printed 
copies of the song being sold out a fresh lot was 
printed for distribution. Gandhiji, however, decided 
that it should be sedd at the fixed pric-e of one 
pice for each copy and on no account at a fancy 
price. Similarly, he said that he would hereafter 
insist on the printer receiving his due charge for 
printing and stationery. He did not want to be 
greedy. It was a subtle snare in which humanitarian 
workers sometimes fell. If he charged more for the 
bhajan than its fixed price, the money would be- 
come tainted and would hinder instead of helping the 
cause of the removal of untouchability. Untoucha- 
bility could not be eradicated by the expenditure 
of crofes of rupees. But it could be eradicated in 
the twinkling of an eye without spending a penny 
if there was a true change of heart among the 
so-called Caste Hindus. That would elevate both 
the Harijans and the Savarnas. “ Today the 
‘ Savarnas ’ ride on the backs of the so-called 
Untouchables. That degrades them both. For, it is 
nature’s law that one cannot degrade another without 
degrading himself.” . They should not tempt him, 
said Gandhiji, by offering fancy prices. If any one 
wanted to pay the price for' more than one copy 
of the bhajan leaflet, he or she would have to 
produce a corresponding number of bona fide 
purchasers. Just as the leaflet would not be distri- 
buted free so it would not be spld for more than 
its fixed price. The way to earn merit was to 
translate into _ their lives the teachings of that 
bhajan. 

Bondage of Love 

Commenting next on the bhajan of the evening 
” Sabase unchi prem sagai ” he said that in that 
song the poet had sung of the bondage of love or 
ahimsa. There was no bond higher or stronger than 
that of love. Under the power of Sudama’s love 
Lord Krishna had accepted the former’s gift of 
broken rice taken out of a dirty rag and *had 
preferred to partake of the simple greens and herbs 
of Vidura in preference to Duryodhana’s rare and 
luscious fruit. Again, it was in return for Arjuna’s 
loving devotion that he had forgotten his royalty 
and became Arjuna’s charioteer and we are told that 
it was the mastery of his art that contributed more 
to Atjuna’s victory than the might of the latter’s 
bow. Service of love was the highest service one 
could render to another It asked for no consideration 
or return, “Love becomes a sordid bargain when 
it asks for return or compensation; it degrades. 
Spontaneous service of love purifies and elevates.” 
' Superstition 

Gandhiji’s next two discourses were devoted to 
the subject of nature cure or the cure of ailments 
spiritual, mental and physical, by the application prin- 


cipally of Ramanama. A correspondent had written 
to him, pointing cut how some people super stitiously 
wrote Ramanama on their clothes so as to wear it 
‘ next to the heart ’I Others wrote Ramanama millions 
of times minutely on a piece of paper which they 
afterwards cut up into small bits and swallowed so 
that they could claim that Ramanama had entered 
into them ! Another correspondent had asked him 
whether he had prescribed Ramanama as the sovereign 
remedy for all ills because Rama was God’s anointed 
and was a descendant of Dasharatha, the illustrious 
King of Ayodhya. There were people who thought 
that he was self-deluded and was trying to delude 
others by adding one more to the thousands of 
superstitions which filled this superstition-ridden 
land. He had no answer to such criticism. He only 
said to himself, what did it matter if truth was 
abused and fraud practised in its name by others ? 
So long as he was sure of his truth he could not 
help proclaiming it for fear of its being misunder- 
stood or abused. “ Nobody in this world possesses 
absolute truth. This is God’s attribute alone. Re- 
lative truth is all we know. Therefore, we can only 
follow the truth as we see it. Such pursuit of truth 
cannot lead anyone astray.” 

Who Is this Rama ? 

He reiterated that Rama whose name he pres- 
cribed as the infallible remedy for all ills was 
neither the historical Rama nor the Rama of those 
who used the name as a charm or black magic. 
Rama whose name he prescribed as a cure-all was 
God, by taking whose name devotees attained purity 
and peace, and he claimed that it was the one 
infallible remedy for all ailments whether mental, 
spiritual or physical. It was, of course, possible to 
cure physical ailments by going to doctors and 
vaidyas. But Ramanama enabled one to become one’s 
own doctor or vaidya and to find the elixir of 
healing within oneself. Even when the ailment could 
not be cured, because physically it was incurable, 
it enabled one to endure it with equanimity and 
peace of mind. “A person who has faith in Ramanama 
would not run from pillar to post and dance atten- 
dance at the doors of celebrated doctors and 
vaidyas in order to prolong existence anyhow. 
Nor is Ramanama meant to be taken only when the 
doctors and vaidyas have failed. It is meant to 
enable one to do without them altogether. For a 
believer in Ramanama it is the first as well as the 
last remedy.” 

How TO Recite Ramanama 

Continuing the theme Gandhiji in his next day’s 
discourse explained the conditions under which 
alone Ramanama could become an effective ‘remedy 
for the three-fold malady, to which man was subject. 
The first condition was that it should come from 
the heart. What did that mean? People did not 
mind going to the ends of the earth to find a cure 
for their physical ailments which were much less 
important than the mental or spiritual. “ Man’s 
physical being is after all perishable. It cannot, by 
its very nature, last for ever. And yet men make 
a fetish of it while neglecting the immortal spirit 
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within. ” A man who believed in Ramanama would 
not make a fetish of the body but would regard 
it only as a means of serving God. And for making 
it into a fit instrument for that purpose, Ramanama 
was the sovereign means. 

To ins tall Ramanama in the heart required infinite 
patience. It might even take ages. But the effort 
was worthwhile. Even so success depended solely 
on the grace of God. 

Ramanama could not come from the heart unless 
one had cultivated the virtues of truth, honesty 
and purity within and without. Every day at the 
evening prayers they repeated the shlokas describing 
the man with a steadfast intellect. Every one of 
them, said Gandhiji, could become asthita prajna — 
ma n with steadfast intellect — if he kept his senses 
under discipline, ate and drank and allowed himself 
enjoyment and recreation only to sustain life for 
service. If one had no control over one’s thoughts, 
if one did not mind, for instance, sleeping in a 
hole of a room with all doors and windows shut, 
and breathing foul air or drinking dirty water, his 
recitation of Ramanama was in vain. 

That, however, did not mean that one should 
give up reciting Ramanama on the ground that one 
had not the requisite purity. For, recitation of 
Ramanama was also a means for acquiring purity. 
" In the case of a man who repeats Ramanama from 
the heart, discipline and self-control will come 
easy. Observance of the rules of health and hygiene 
will become his second nature. His life will run 
an even course. He will never want to hurt anyone. 
To suffer in order to relieve others’ suffering will 
become a part of his being and fill him with an 
ineffable and perennial joy.” Let them therefore, said 
Gandhiji, persevere and ceaselessly repeat Ramanama 
during all their waking hours. Ultimately, it would 
remain with them even during their sleep and 
God’s grace would then fill them with perfect health 

of body, mind and spirit. 

A Brief Holiday 

A lull in the Cabinet Mission’s deliberations 
has enabled Gandhiji to take a brief holiday for 
rest and recuperation. He had been advised by his 
doctors some time ago to pass two months of the 
hot weather at some hill station to enable him to 
build up a reserve for the re^ of the year. He could 
not -do so this year for reasons that all know. He 
has decided to go to Mussoorie in preference to 
Paachgani or Simla as it is nearer. He will return 
when the Maulana Saheb or the Cabinet Mission 
require him again. 

In announcing his plans to the prayer gathering 
on Sunday he said that they had been coming to 
the prayer gathering daily in order to join him in 
reciting Ramanama or rather in learning how to do 
so. Ramanama could not be taught by word of mouth. 
But more potent than the spoken word was the 
silent thought. “ A single' right thought can envelop 
the world. It is never wasted. The very attempt to 
clothe thought in word or action limits it. What 


man has ever succeeded in expressing fully a thought 
in word or in action ? ” 

“Then, why not go into perpetual silence, one 
might ask ”, proceeded Gandhiji. “ In theory that 
is possible,” he replied. “But it is very difficult to 
fulfil the conditions by which silent thought can 
wholly replace action.” He for one could not claim 
to have attained the requisite intensity or control 
over thought. He could not altogether keep out 
useless or irrelevant thoughts from his mind. It 
required infinite patience, vigilance and tapashcharya 
to attain that state. 

He was not indulging in a figure of speech, he 
continued, but had .meant it literally when on the 
previous day he had told them that there was no 
limit to the potency of Ramanama. But in order to 
experience that, Ramanama had to come from a 
heart that was absolutely pure. He himself was 
striving to attain that state. He had envisaged it 
in the mind but had not fully realized it in practice. 
When that stage was reached, even the recitation 
of Ramanama would become unnecessary. • 

He hoped they would continue to recite 
Ramanama in their homes severally and in company 
during his absence. The secret of collective prayer 
was that the emanation of silent influence from one 
to the other could be of help in their spiritual striving. 
New .Delhi, 27-5-’46 Pyarelal 


Flags and Uniforms 

A correspondent writes : 

“During the re.cent election meetings I was 
astonished at the number of flags — not to speak of 
the special uniforms worn by Congress volunteers 
, for the occasion. In these days of cloth shortage, is 
not the use of cloth for flags and special uniforms 
a criminal waste ? ” 


Flags and uniforms are in order when they are in 
their time and place. They are easily an abomina- 
tion when they take the place of bread. Satisfac- 
tion of hunger has precedence over everything. 
Similarly, flags and uniforms cannot replace cloth 
for wear. Hence, if the correspondent is right, 
congressmen and others will have to' be strictly 
economical in the use of flags and uniforms for 
demonstrative purposes. 

NeV Delhi, 26-5-’46 
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EXCESSIVE PRAISE 

(,By M.. K. Gandhi) 

Thus an army officer to a friend : 

“ . . . And what a pity it is that, in all 

democratic countries, politicians are so ignorant of 
and uninterested in the army. The army oonld teach ' 
them much. Is it not at least worthy of deep thought 
as to why it is, that the army has held the loyalty 
and affection of the man serving in it to a far 
greater degree than any other Government service ? 
And held it moreover under conditions of danger 
and discomfort and trial far exceeding those of any 
other.service. You have a fine army and it will be finer 
still when your best men come forth in large numbers 
to officer it. Find the right officers and you need 
have no fears about it. It will be second to none. 
But put in the wrong officers or get it mixed up 
with polities and you will have a heavy bill to pay. 
India is bound to have many troubled years ahead, 
but I am convinced that the one thing which can 
pull you through them most quickly and with the 
minimum bloodshed is yotir present army, provided 
you find officers for it and keep polities and religious 
differences out of it.” 

It is not a matter for pity if it is true that 
in all democratic coimtries politicians are uninterest- 
ed in the army. The pity of it is that they are 
wrongly interested in it. The democracies regard 
army men as their saviours. They bring wealth and 
subjugate other countries and sustain authority in 
times of civil disturbance. What is, therefore, to be 
wished is that democracy to be true, should cease 
to rely upon the army for anything whatsoever. 

What has the army done for India? It is for 
that army that the writer pleads. 1 fear that in no 
sense has it served India’s interest. It has kept, 
millions of inoffensive and disarmed people under 
subjection. It has impoverished them. It is an army 
of which the sooner the British part is sent away 
and better employed, the better for both India and 
England, and the world. The sooner the Indian 
part is turned away from , its destructive purpose 
and its talent employed for constructive purposes, 
the better it will be for democracy in India. It 
will be a poor democracy that depends for its 
existence on military assistance. Military force 
interferes with the , free growth of the mind. It 
smothers the soxil of man. Thanks to yecirs of 
foreign domination brought about by the “highly 
efficient” army,. India, in spite of the efforts of, 
the Mission, might have to pull through a long 
or short civil war which, I shall hope, will bring 
to an end all infatuation for armed forces. They 
are a brutalizing process after you have isolated 
discipline which should be common for any social 


order. If Free India has to sustain the present 
military expenditure, it will bring no relief to the 
famishing millions. 

Mussoorie, 30-5- '46 

WEEKLY LET'l ER 

The Lengthening Shadow 

Gandhiji left for Mussoorie under the lengthen- 
ing shadow of communal disturbances in many 
cities of India. The senselessness of these riots 
oppresses him. He knows that very often they are 
either directly engineered by unscrupulous persons 
to serve as a weapon for blackmail and intimidation 
or are the result of mass hysteria let loose by 
unthinking propaganda. And it is always the deluded 
man in the street who is the victim while the real 
culprit sits secure behind the facade of respectability. 

A celebrated English writer describing the 
panic-scricken years of the Popish Plot of 1678-80 
has recorded how in his tiipes, “there were a 
hundred stout fellows ready to fight to death 
against Popery without knowing whether Popery 
was a man or a horse.” The same holds good in 
regard to our present day communal riots. What 
is a man of prayer to do under such circumstances, 
asked Gandhiji, in his silence day’s written message 
which was read out at the last prayer meeting that 
he had at Delhi. “ It is obvious,” he remarked, 
“ that one cannot go to all the places where the 
riots may break out. But one can refuse to encourage 
them by word, deed or thought. If riots should 
break out before one’s eyes, one should try to 
prevent them even at the risk of one’s life, but 
never by taking the life of another. As I said 
yesterday, more potent than the spoken word is a 
pure thought. Do you believe it ? And if so, will 
you act according to your belief ? ” 

Mussoorie 

Mussoorie with its cool, pine-scented breezes, 
shady walks and thickly wooded crags and hill-sides 
has afforded welcome relief after the broiling heat 
and dust storms of the Imperial City. This is Gandhiji's 
third visit to this hill station — the last one being 
eighteen years ago on the eve of the Independence 
Resolution that was passed in the Lahore Congress 
that year. A deep note of resignation, sadness and 
introspection ran through his first public utterance 
at the evening prayer gathering wjiich was held in 
the compound of the Birla House where he is 
putting up. How could he feel at home amidst the 
endless saturnalia of fashions that is Mussoorie ? 
He recalled his previous visits to Mussoorie, which 
were in connection with Congress work. This time 
he had come purely on his own. “As you know I 
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am not even a four-anna member but only a humble 
servant of the Congress like the unnamed cfores 
who are not on its rolls but serve it all the same 
humbly and quietly to the best of their capacity 
without expectation of name or reward. And why ? 
Because the thirst of freedom has taken possession 
of their souls. They do not know how it can be 
won. But they have heard that the Congress is the 
one organization that has for the last sixty years 
been fighting the good fight that would bring 
freedom to all without distinction. That is why 
they are devoted to it. I have come to Mussoorie 
as one of them — a humble, pfivate individual.” He 
did not want anyone to be bothered with taking 
care of him. “ God alone is my protector. How can 
puny man, who is not sure even of his own tomorrow, 
presume to protect another? I am content to be 
under God’s care. He may protect or destroy. I 
* know He sometimes even destroys to protect.” 

He had been told before, and again since his 
arrival at Mussoorie, of the life of the fashionable 
rich in Mussoorie. Like other Himalayan hill stations, 
Mussoorie was no place for the poor. “ The poor 
slave for you. They draw your rickshaws. It hurts 
me, and it ought to hurt you too, that a fellow human 
being should pull the rickshaw of a healthy and 
able-bodied person. I say this not to criticize you 
but to remind you of those whose very existence 
you are otherwise apt to forget, but who never- 
theless are India. It is up to you to think of them 
and enter into their lives. 

“ I long for the day when Ratnanama would save 
me from the necessity of having to go to hill stations 
during the summer. Crores caimot go to the hill 
stations. They are born to live and die on the p lains , 

I have not come here for pleasure but only 

■ under medical n'ecessity so that I might be able to 
serve you the more. Give me your blessings and 
let me have a httle quiet so that I can attend to my 
work and commune with the Maker undisturbed.” 

A Sanctuary for the Poor 

He did not allow the matter to rest there. On 

■ the following day he again took it up and suggested 
that Mussoorie should have a place where the poor 
could come and avail themselves of the benefits of 
the hill climate whenever necessary. “ I myself have 
become a Harijan by choice. I would love to be in 
a place where Harijans too can come and dwell. A 
Harijan by birth may repudiate his varna but how 
can I who has become a Harijan by choice? I 
have not hesitated to suggest to Caste Hindus 
that today they have all to become atishudras, if 
the canker of caste feeling is to be eradicated from 
Hinduism and Hinduism is not to perish from the 
face of the earth.” If there were such a place in 
Mussoorie itself, where even Harijans would be 
welcome, he would father stay there. In answer to 
a similar suggestion at Panchgani, the people there 
were planning to have a place of that type. He 
was glad to inform the gathering that there was 
some talk already of a committee of the citizens 
of Mussoorie being formed for that purpose. 


Coffin at the Feast 

What, however, exercised his mind even more 
was the impending famine. He reminded his 
fashionable audience of the coffin at their feast. As 
a matter of fact the famine was already in the land. 
Crores were not getting enough to eat. Rich people 
were perhaps ready to give money, but no one could 
eat money. There was not enough food in the 
country. Whatever there was could not be trans- 
ported quickly to the deficit areas. Such was the 
bankruptcy of Government. Then again there were 
places where people went hungry in spite of the fact 
that the food was stored on the spot. The reason was 
all round corruption and the greed of our own people. 
He appealed to those who were well off and could 
afford to get somehow whatever they wanted, to 
spare every grain of foodstuffs, that they could. If 
the people co-operated and there was no black- 
marketing and corruption, possibly there was enough 
food in the land to enable them to tide over the 
crisis. There were some who did not agree with 
him and ‘maintained that if we did not get food 
from other countries we could not avoid starvation 
and death. He was not of that opinion. It would 
take time for the supplies to reach India in the 
first instance and even after they were landed in 
the ports, it would take about six weeks to transport 
them to the needed areas. The only real remedy 
was self-help and co-operation among all and dis- 
appearance of corruption. He appealed to the well- 
to-do men and women of Mussoorie to save every 
grain they could for the famishing people. If all 
voluntarily restricted themselves absolutely to what 
was needed for their health, they would be well 
able to tide over their difficulties. 

Mussoorie, l-6-’46 Pyarelal 

QUESTION BOX 

( By M.. K. Gandhi } 

Q. What can one do if in spite of putting in a 
full day’s labour, one cannot get enough to eat ? 

A. The labourer is worthy of his hire. This law is 
as old as the hills. All useful labour ought to Tiring 
in the same and adequate wages to the labourer. 
Till that time comes, the least that should be done 
is' to see that every labourer gets enough to feed and ' 
clothe himself and his family. A government that 
does not ensure this much is no government. It is 
anarchy. Such a state should be resisted peacefully. 
Looting of grain shops and rowdyism is hot the 
remedy. It leads to needless loss and death. Even 
if the authorities give in out of fear, it does not 
really help them or the people. It does not remove 
anarchy and things remain as they were. 'A look 
round the world will confirm what is here stated. 

If, in spite of the collectioAs of food grain in 
the depots, the hungry cannot get' it, they can 
offer peaceful Satyagraha. They should not take by 
force what has not been given to them. They can 
go on a fast unto death and thus ' secure relief for - 
themselves and for others. If they have patience, 
the method suggested by me is sure of success. 
Mussoorie, 29-5-’46 
(From Harijanbandhu') 
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Is Lying ever Justifiable ? 

Q. What do you say to the following from Bertrand 
Russell ? I once in the course of a country walk saw 
a tired fox at the last stages of exhaustion still 
forcing himself to run. A few minutes afterwards I 
saw the hunt. They asked me if I had seen the fox, 
and ■ I said I had. They asked me which way he had 
gone, and I lied to them, I do not think I should 
have been a better man if I had told the truth,” 
A. Bertrand Russell is a great writer and 
philosopher. With all respect to him I must dissent 
from the view attributed to him. He made the 
initial mistake of admitting that he had seen the 
fox. He was not bound to answer the first question. 
He could even have refused to- answer the second 
question unless he deliberately wanted to put the 
hunt off the track. I have always maintained that 
nobody is bound always to answer questions that 
may be put to him. Truth-telling admits of no 
exceptions. 

Addresses and Floral Tributes 
Q. A correspondent complains : “ In many of the 
provinces there are Congress ministries, and the 
public is proud of the fact. So when any Minister visits 
any place, the local bodies or local institutions show 
their respect by presenting addresses of value. In 
almost all the cases, these things become the property 
of the Minister. This practice, in my opinion, is not 
good. Either this system of receiving addresses must 
"be stopped or the things presented should go, say, 
to the local Congress Committee. There should be 
some definite policy regarding the garlanding of the 
Ministers or the Congress leaders. I have seen several 
cases where these Ministers have been honoured 
with flowers costing not less than 300 to 400 rupees. 
This is mere waste of money.” 

A. The complaint is valid. No public servant 
should receive for his own use addresses of value 
or costly floral tributes. These things have become 
a nuisance, if they are not much worse. The argu- 
ment is often trotted out that costly frames and 
flowers put money into the pockets of artisans. The 
latter are well able to take care of themselves 
without the aid of Ministers and the like. These 
gentlemen do not travel for pleasure. Theirs are 
business tours undertaken often for listening to what 
the people have to say. The addresses presented to 
them need not extol their virtues which are their 
own reward. They should express accurately local 
wants and grievances if any. In these times the 
Ministers and their secretaries have a hard taslr 
before them. Public adulation instead of being a 
help will become a hindrance. 

Mussoorie, 31-5-’46 

By M’ K. Gandhi 
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FAITH CURE v. RAMANAMA 

(.By M. K. Gandhi) 

Here is fine banter from a friend : 

“ I have read your ‘ Confession and Cure ' in 
Hanjan of 17-3-’46. I wonder whether this Nature 
Cure has any close relation to what is being called 
Faith Cure. Of course one sho-old have faith in treat- 
ment. But there are some exclusive faith cures, for 
example, small-pox, stomach pain, etc. For small-pox 
as you might know, especially in the South, no 
treatment is given but it is considered Divine Play. 
We do poojas to Goddess Mariamma and it is almost 
miraculous to see most of the oases come out success- 
ful. For stomach pain, even chronic cases, many 
make vows before the deity at Thirupathi and finding 
themselves cured fulfil their ablutions and other 
obligations. To give you a fitting example, my mother 
had the same pain and after her visit to Thirupathi 
she is now free from that disease. 

"Will you kindly enlighten me on this and may 
I ask why people should not have such faith in Nature 
Cure also and save the recurring expenditure to the 
doctors who, as Chancer said, maintain a fine con- 
spiracy with the apothecary to keep a patient always 
a patient which is part of the natural order of 
things.” 

The examples that have been quoted are neither 
Nature Cure not yet Ramanama which I have inclu- 
ded in it. But they do show how nature cures 
without any treatment in many cases. They ate 
undoubtedly cases which show the part superstition 
plays in Indian life. Ramanama which is the centre 
of Nature Cure is the enemy of superstition. 
Unscrupulous men will abuse Ramanama as they 
will any other thing or system. Merc lip recitation 
of Ramanama has nothing to do with cure. Faith 
cure, if I know it correctly, is blind cure, such as 
the friend describes and thereby ridicules the living 
name of the living God. The latter is not a figment 
of one’s imagination. It has to come from the 
heart. It is conscious belief in God and a knowledge 
of His Law that make perfect cure possible without 
any further aid. That law is that a perfect mind 
is responsible for perfect health of the body. A 
perfect mind comes from a perfect heart, not 
the heart known by a doctor’s stethoscope but the 
heart which is the seat of God. It is claimed that 
realization of Gqd in the heart makes it impossible 
for an impure or an idle thought to cross the 
mind. Disease is impossible where there is purity 
of thought. Such a state may be difficult to attain. 
But the first step in the ascent to health is taken 
with its recognition. The next is taken when the 
corresponding attempt is made. This radical alter- 
ation in one's life is naturally accompanied by the. 
observance of all other nature’s laws hitherto 
discovered by man. One cannot play with them 
and claim to have a pure heart. It can be said 
with justice that possession of a pure heart should 
do equally well without Ramanama. Only, I know 
no other way of attaining purity. And it is. the 
way trodden by the sages of old all over the world. 
They were men of God, not superstitious men or 
charlatans. 
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If this is Christian science, I have no quarrel 
with it. The way of Ramanama is not my discovery. 
It is probably much older than the Christian era. 

A correspondent questions whether Ramanama 
avoids hona fide surgical operations. Of course, it 
does not. It cannot restore a leg that is cut off 
in an accident. In many cases surgical operations 
are unnecessary. Where they are required they 
should be performed. But a man of God will not 
worry if a limb is lost. Recitation of Ramanama is 
neither an empirical method nor a makeshift. 
Mussoorie, 30-5-’46 
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RELIGION V. NO RELIGION 


iBv M, K. Gandhi) 

A correspondent writes : 

“ In the Hanjanbandhu of the 5th May yon 
have written that yonr non-violence contemplates 
destruction of animals dangerous to mankind, such 
as leopards, wolves, snakes, scorpions etc. 

“You do not believe in giving food to dogs etc. 
Several other people besides the Gujaratis look upon 
the' feeding of dogs as a meritorious act. Such a 
belief may not be justifiable in times of food shortage 
like the present. Yet we must remember that these 
animals can be very useful to man. One can feed 
them and take work out of them. 

“ You had put 27 questions to Shri Raichandbhai 
from Durban. One of these questions was; ‘What 
should a seeker do when a snake attacks him V His 
answer was: ‘He should not kill the snake and, if it 
bites, he should let it do so.' How is it that you 
speak differently now t " 

I have written a lot on this subject in the past. 
At that time the topic was the killing of rabid dogs. 
There was much discussion on the subject but all 
that seems to have been forgotten. 

My non-violence is not merely kindness to all 
living creatures. The emphasis laid on the sacredness 
of sub-human life in Jainism is understandable. But 
that can never mean that one is to be kind to this 
life in preference to human life. While writing about 
the sacrcdness of such life, I take it that the sacrcd- 
ness of human life has been taken for granted. The 
former has been overemphasized. And, While putting 
it into practice, the idea' has undergone distortion. 
For instance, there are many who derive complete 
satisfaction in feeding ants. It would appear that 
the theory has become a wooden, lifeless dogma. 
Hypocrisy and distortion are passing current under 
the name of religion. 

Ahimsa is the highest ideal. It is meant for the 
brave, never for the cowardly. To benefit by others* 
killing and delude oneself into the belief that one 
is being very religious and non-violent, is sheer 
self-deception. 


A so-called votary of non-violence will not stay 
in a village which is visited by a leopard everyday. 
He will run away and, when someone has killed 
the leopard, will return to take charge of his 
hearth and home. This is not non-violence. This 
is a coward’s violence. The man who has killed the 
leopard has at least given proof of some bravery. The 
man who takes advantage of the killing is a coward. 
He can never expect to know true non-violence. 

In life it is impossible to eschew violence com- 
pletely. The question., arises, where is one to draw 
the line ? The line cannot be the same for every- 
one. Although essentially the principle is the same, 
yet everyone applies it in his or her own way. 
What is one man’s food can be another’s poison. 
Meat-eating is a sin for me. Yet, for another person, 
who has always lived on meat and never seen any- 
thing wrong in it, to give it up simply in order to 
copy me will be a sin. 

If I wish to be an agriculturist and stay in the 
jungle, I will have to use the minimum unavoid- 
able violence in order to protect my fields, I will 
have to kill monkeys, birds and insects which eat up 
my crops. If I do not wish to do so myself, I will 
have to engage someone to do it for me. There is 
not much difference between the two. To allow 
crops to be. eaten up by animals in the name of 
ahimsa while there is a famine in the land is cer- 
tainly a sin. Evil and good are relative terms. What ' 
is good under certain conditions can become an evil 
or a sin under a different set of conditions.' 

Man is not to drown himself in the well of 
Shastras but be is to dive in their broad ocean and 
bring out pearls. At every step he has to use his 
discrimination as to what is ahimsa and what is 
himsa. In this there is no room for shame or cow- 
ardice. The poet has said that the road leading up 
to God is for the brave, never for the cowardly. 

Finally, Raichandbhai’s advice to me was that 
if I had courage, if I wanted to see God face to 
face, I should let myself be bitten by a snake instead 
of killing.it. I have never killed a snake before or 
after receiving that ' letter. That is no matter of 
credit for me. My ideal is to be able to play with 
snakes and scorpions fearlessly. But it is merely a 
wish so far. Whether and when it will be realized 
I do not know. Everywhere I have let my people 
kill both. I could have prevented them if I had 
wished. But; how could I? I did not have the cou- 
rage to take them up with my own hands and 
teach my companions a lesson in fearlessness. I am 
ashamed that I 'could not do so. But my shame 
could not benefit them or me. 

If Ramanama favours me I might still attain tha^j^jj 
courage some day. In the meantime, I consider it 
my duty to act as I have stated above. Religion is 
a thing to be lived. It is not mere sophistry. 
Mussoorie, 29-5-’46 
(From Harijanbandhu') 
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MORE SUGGESTIONS 

( By iVf. K., Gandhi ) 

It is a good sign that food shortage is taxing 
many minds. Suggestions for meeting it come in 
from all quarters. A friend, who knows what he 
writes about, sends the following: 

(1) W'hen there is an aente shortage of cereals 
why need non-vegetarians, who can take animal food, 
be given the same ration of cereals as vegetarians ? A 
substantial saving in cereals should be possible by 
reducing the ration of cereals to non-vegetarians to 
the extent that it is possible to supplement equal 
nutrition value by non-vegetarian food. 

“ ( 2 ) Ration of cereals has been reduced. I 
expect that a large number of men who do manual 
work find difficulty in satisfying hunger with the 
reduced rations. Several supplement the reduced 
quantity by adding wiung, gram and barley to wheat 
and then have the mixture made into flour. But the 
cost of these three is higher than that of wheet. 
Many cannot afford it. It, therefore, follows that to 
thebxtent that cereals are reduced to non-vegetarians, 
animal food, having equal nutrition value, should be 
substituted and that also for the same cost as that of 
the cereal reduced. I have calculated the cost end 
it is not likely to exceed 15 erores during the next 
few months. No amount can be too large to save 
human life. It is mentioned that 10 to 15 millions may 
die in India due to food shortage. 

“ ( 3 ) Taking of life is very repugnant to me* . 
But when the choice lies between human life and 
animal life,' I think that the former should have pre- 
ference. There is a large damage to crops by deer, 
rabbit, boar, pig and pigeon. I am a vegetarian. 
But non-vegetarians tell me that these have food value 
and can be u^d for food. By a proper organization, 
though difficult, but not impossible, it should be 
possible to organize, shooting of these animals so 
as to provide regular supply in certain areas, 
particularly in large cities. Incidentally, destruction 
on a large scale of these would be reflected in 
reduced destruction of field crops. 

“ ( 4 ) To save food in order that it will be avail- 
able for famine areas under the present system of 
ration appeals to very few. There is so much of black- 
marketing and corruption that one feels that what 
one saves would find its way to the black market. 
There wonld be a good psychological appeal if the food- 
grains saved are collected and guaranteed to be sent 
to the famine areas. This will have to be organized. 
But I feel that substantial quantities will be forth- 
coming. 

Whether the authorities act up to the first or 
not, it is one which those honest meat-eaters who 
draw full vegetarian rations can. They can easily 
part with a portion of their cereals for the benefit 
of those in need. Mutual aid is the swiftest way 
of reaching relief to the needy in such cases. 

The second follows from the first. 

The third is contentious, tn a conntry where all 
life is largely held sacred and even when it is not, 
habit has made people reluctant to take any life, 
the suggestion may be difficult of adoption even by 
non- vegetarians. But a confirmed respecter of all life 
though I am, I have no difficulty in recommending 
for acceptance by meat-eaters the suggestion that 


the correspondents wisdem has dictated. 1 hope to 
examine an argument in “ Harijanbandhu " advanced 
against the taking of even noxious life without any 
connection with food 

The fourth suggestion, though sound, is not likely 
to produce any tangible result because of the 
ruling corrupiion and the inefficiency and irrespon- 
sibility of the Government. The difficulty will only 
be met when there is a national government which 
is responsible to the people and to which the people 
may look forward with confidence. It has been 
long coming. Will it ever come ? 

Mussoorie, 29-5- ’46 

Notes 

Wholesale Releases 

Responsible ministries in the provinces have 
naturally meant wholesale releases of political 
prisoners. These include convicts sentenced for 
murder, arson, robbery etc. Correspondents ask how 
far these releases should be acclaimed by the public 
as of heroes and martyrs. 

It is one thing to release, for a variety of reasons, 
persons who were convicted of such crimes. It is 
wholly another thing to praise the acts as of heroes 
to be received with every mark of honour. I have 
no doubt that it is thoughtless and wrong. If. I am 
in need of money for a public purpose and commit 
robbery I do not cease to be a robber, because the 
robbery committed by me is for public use. This 
indiscriminate praise of every crime, so long as it 
is dignified by the name of patriotism, is a boome- 
rang bound to .return with redoubled force to the 
nation which will have to pay heavily for it. Inde- 
pendence, though it includes the freedom even to 
commit a crime, may easily prove a curse, if it 
does not carry a voluntary rigid restraint. The 
public approbation referred to, is wrong education 
of the peopl''; and a harmful preparation for the 
independence that is coming much sooner than 
many of us expect. 

Mussoorie, 31-5-’46 
- UruU Kanchan 

My co-workers from Uruli Kanchan inform me 
that patients from far distances are coming there for 
treatment. I have already written in ‘ Harijansevak’ 
that up till now there is nowhere any permanent 
arrangement for anyone to live and no room for in- 
patients. I have just heard that some land has been 
made available but the work of building huts on it 
remains. There is no house available in the village 
either where patients from outside coixld be taken in 
and, in any event, it has never been the intention to 
turn a village into a city. The real ciim is for every 
village to have a nature clinic to adorn it just as 
it should have a school. 

Readers should beat in mind that my co- 
workers in Uruli Keinchan are unable to guide 
patients through correspondence. Persons who live 
far away can carry out their own nature cure 
treatment. Who cannot recite Ra^namh in his own 
home? It is also possible for everyone to have 
sitz baths etc., wherever he is. 

Mussoorie, 2-6-’46 M. K. G, 

( From Harijansevak ) 
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■L N, A* MEN^S DILEMMA 

Between 50 to 60 senior officers of the I. N. A. 
met Gandhiji in the Sweepers’ Colony the other day 
during his stay in Delhi. They first sang in a chorus 
the I. N. A. Hindustani adaptation of Gurudev’s 
song “ Janaganamana adhinaydka jaya he Bharata- 
hhagyavidhata ” just as they had sung during 
Gandhiji’s visit to them behind the barbed wire 
fence in the Kabul Lines when their fate still hung 
in the balance. Gandhiji then addressed them a few 
words in Hindustani. 

“ Other friends have placed before me,” he began, 
“ the dilemma which, I am told, faces many of you 
too. The Congress creed is, of course, that of 
winning Swaraj through non-violence and peaceful 
means but there are many men outside, and even 
within the Congress, who have begun to doubt 
whether that policy of the Congress has not 
exhausted its purpose and now become effete for 
the tasks that lie ahead, especially in view of the 
changed and changing times. 

“ You who have served under Subhash Babu as 
veteran fighters have proved your mettle on the 
battlefield. Success and failure are, however, not in 
our hands, but in God’s hands alone. Netaji told 
you when bidding good-bye to you that, on your 
return to India, you must put yourself under the 
Congress discipline and act according to its policy. 
Your object, as I have been told, was only to free 
India, never to help the Japanese. You failed in 
your direct objective, i. e. to defeat the British. But 
you have the satisfaction that the whole country 
has been roused and even the regular forces have 
been stirred into a new political consciousness and 
have begun to think in terms of independence. 
You have achieved a complete unity among the 
Hindus, Muslims, Parsis, Christians, Anglo-Indians 
and Sikhs in your ranks. That is no mean achieve- 
ment. What, however, you realized imder conditions 
of freedom outside India, you have now to sustain 
and keep alive under Indian conditions. That will 
be your real test. 

“ If you have imbibed the spirit of non-violence, 
you wiU remain free men at heart even here. For 
instance, no government on earth can make men, 
who have realized freedom in their hearts, salute 
against their will. If they threaten to kill them 
they will offer their necks to them, but refuse 
to submit. The odds ate that a soldier’s spirit 
will revolt against such cold-blooded murder. Thus, 
whether they live or die it will be as free men. 
They will never be slaves. If you all become free 
men at heart, the whole of India will be free. They 
might imprison you. ,You will welcome it or you 
can tell them that you will be a corpse before they 
can put you into prison. Both alternatives are open 
to a non-violent soldier and both call f6r bravery 
of the highest order. Our task is no Jess th^ to 
reinfuse life into the 400 millions of India. We 
have to dispel feat from their hearts. On the day 
they shed all fear, India’s fetters shall fall and she 
will be free. 


“ Years ago I said at Nankanasahib: ‘ Sikhs have 
given proof of their martial valour. But the consum- 
mation of Guru Govind Singh’s ideal will be 
reached only when they will substitute for their 
kirpans the sword of the spirit or non-violence. So 
long as one wants to retain one’s sword, one has 
not attained complete fearlessness. No power on 
earth can subjugate you when you are armed with 
the sword of dhimsa. It ennobles both the victor 
and the vanquished. Netaji has fired you with a 
new spirit. That spirit can now be kept alive only 
through non-violence. ” 

Having thus explained to them the significance 
of ahimsa in terms of martial courage, Gandhiji 
proceeded to place before them the higher type of 
courage that is required of a Satyagrahi soldier to 
become an ideal, self-respecting citizen. ’’Above all, 
you must never beg or throw yourself on anybody’s 
charity. Because you have risked your lives for 
India’s sake and fought for her on the Imphal plain, 
you must not expect to be pampered in return. If 
you do that, you will lose all worth like the salt 
that has lost its savour. You should prefer to earn 
your bread by the sweat of your brow, but refuse 
. to beg or accept charity. In short, you have to 
show the same degree of bravery and courage of 
the non-violent type as you have done in the use 
of arms hitherto. 

“ If you want land you will have it. You will 
clear it and turn it into model farms. You have to 
overcome the inertia of ages which weighs down 
our masses. That you will be able to do only by 
setting an example of industry and hard work. You 
must be able to wield the bucket , and the broom 
with skill and diligence and not consider the clean- 
ing of latrines as dirty or beneath your dignity. 
Graduation in this work is more heroic than 
winning the Victoria Cross. ” 

Then followed questions and answers. 

Q. How can one who has spent his whole life 
in fighting take to ahimsa with success ? Arc not 
, the two incompatible ? 

A. I do not agree. Badshah Khan is a Pathan. But 
today he has become a soldier of non-violepce. 
Tolstoy too served in the army. Yet he became the > 
high priest of non-violence in Europe. We have 
not yet realized fully the power that is in non- 
violence. If the Government had not arrested me 
in 1942, I would have shown how to fight Japan 
by non-violence. 

Q. Surely, it is no breach of ahimsa to use the 
sword in self-defence ? 

A. Even Waved, Auchinleck or Hitler does not 
use the sword without necessity. But that does not 
make it ahimsa. It is H*»sa, whatever its justification. 

Q. You cannot take the world along with you 
if you adopt akmsa. You have to choose the one 
or the other. 

A. There again I disagree. A reformer has to 
sail not with the current, very often he has to go 
against it, even thou^ it may cost him his life. 
You must not be carried off your feet by unthinking, 

^ popular applause. The essential part of-your message 
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to the country is not how to wield the sword but 
to cease to be afraid of it. 

Q. What would you have done if Subhas Babu 
had returned to you.victorious ? 

A. 1 would have asked him to make you put 
away your weapons and stack them before me. 
Mussoorie, 30-5-’46 Pyarelal 

THE IDEAL WOMAN 

“ A virtnotis womaii who can find ^ 

For her price is far above rubies. 

The heart of her husband trusteth in her, 

And he shall have no lack of gain. 

She doeth him good and not evil 
All the days of her life. 

She seeketh wool and flax, 

And worketh willingly with her hands. 

She is like the merchant ships; 

She bringeth her food from afar. 

She Tisetb also while it is yet night, 

And giveth meat to her household, 

And their task to her maidens. 

She considereth a field and buyeth it; 

With the fruit of her hands she planteth a vineyard. 
She girdeth her loins with strength, 

And maketh strong her arms. 

She perceive th that her merchandise is profitable; 
Her lamp goeth not out by night. 

She layeth her hands to the distafl. 

And her hands hold the spindle. 

She spreadeth out her hand to the poor; 

Yea, she reaoheth forth her hands to the needy. 

She is not afraid of the snow for her household; 

For all her household are clothed with scarlet. 

She maketh for herself carpets of tapestry; 

Her clothing is fine linen and purple. 

Her husband is known in the gates, 

When he sitteth among the elders of the land. 

She maketh linen garments and selleth them; 

And delivereth girdles unto the merchant. 

^ Strength and dignity are her clothing; 

And she laugheth at tne time to come. 

She openeth her mouth with wisdom; 

And the law of kindness is on her tongue. 

She looketh well to the ways of her household, 

And eateth not the bread of idleness. 

Her children rise up and call her blessed; 

Her husband also, and he praise th her, saying: 
Many daughters have done virtuously, 

But thou excellest them all. 

Favour is deceitful, and beauty is vain; 

But a woman that feareth the Lord, 

She shall be praised. 

Give her of the fruit of her hands; 

And let her works ptaifee her in the gates.'^ 

The abavc picture is centuries old. It is Hebrew, 
drawn from Solomon’s wisdom. It is possible to get 
similar descriptions from Indian seers. It would 
appear that in those days women must have worked 
with skill and ability and shared the burden and 
heat of the day equally wkh men and thus made 
life worth-while. The words of wisdom wer^meant 
hot so much for the poor as for the wdl^o-do. 
In any event the ideal is there for every woman 
today to turn her attention to. The strength 
depicted in the picture, the variety of woman’s 


activities, her position as a builder not only of the 
home but of society, all have gone from her in the 
East, at any rate. Instead of being the mainstay of 
her home, woman has become a weak dependent. 
It is high time she returned to the spindle and 
sought wool and flax in order to mend the broken 
tapestry of life. If woman in India can rise to the 
heights described by the seer, she will certainly 
contribute greatly towards the regeneration, not 
only of her own country but also of the world. It 
is not much use planning for a new world unless one 
tries forthwith and firstly to make oneself worthy 
to fit into a true structure. 

Mussoorie, 

29-5-46 A. K. 

HARIJAN WORK IN BHUSAWAL 
TALUKA 

(By M. K. Gandhi ) . 

Shri Thakkar Bapa writes: 

“ It has been decided to carry on sound and 
extensive Harijan work in the Bhnsawal Talnka. For 
that purpose two meetings were arranged on the 14th 
of May. Shri Yaikunthbhai Mehta, Shri Ganapatrao 
Tapase, Shri Barve, Shri Dastane and myself were 
present. We aim at having all the public wells 
opened - to Harijans. The villagers showed great 
enthusiasm and we are hopefnl of success. The 
circumstances are favourable.” 

Wliat Bapa says is true. By favourable circum- 
stances, Shri Thakkar Bapa probably means the 
establishment of a Congress ministry. That does 
not mean that henceforth reforms will be imposed 
upon the people. There is the least room for the 
use of ’force in such things. An evil like untoucha- 
bility which has found its way to the very marrow 
of the people’s bones, and that too in the name of 
religion, cannot be removed forcibly. But an alien 
government uses its influence to further suppress 
the suppressed by force. And when it tries to help 
them from a motive, pure or selfish, that too is 
done by the exercise of force. The Congress has not 
established its position through force. It is a purely 
democratic organization.- Therefore, it is hoped 
that the Congress ministers will educate public 
opinion and win popular support for all its 
progressive measures. This should result in an 
impetus to reforms like Harijan work in their 
province and the forces standing in the way of such 
reforms would automatically disappear. Moreover, 
intensive work in the limited area of the Bhusawal 
Taluka is likely to prove very fruitful. We cannot 
reach the whole of India' at one and the same 
time. Wherever the workers have the requisite 
ability and influence, the work will proceed at a 
quicker pace. Sound work in a small area is there- 
• fore likely to be copied by others and thus lead to 
an early success. Let us hope that will be the 
result of the work which has been started 
in Bhusawal. 

Mussoorie, 29-5-’46 
(From Harijmbandhu) 
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INSTRUCTIVE CONVERSATION 
ON KHADI 

CBy M. K. Gandhi') 

A Khadi worker writes: 

“I give below a recent conversation between the 
manager of a Khadi Bhandar and some onstomers. 
Should Khadi be sold to snch persons? 

“ Q. ‘Is this yarn spun by yon?' 

“A. * No. I have bought these 8 hanhs for Ks. 10. 

“Q. To a second customer: ‘Are you able to 
^pin all this yarn V 

“A. ‘No. This is spun by my daughter. We sell 
yarn too at the rate of 12 annas per hanh.' 

“Q. To a third: ‘You cannot buy Khadi unless 
you produce the requisite quantity of yarn.' 

“A. ‘It does not matteK So long as I cannot 
get the yarn, I will buy uncertified Khadi.' 

“Q. To a fourth: ‘Why do you buy Khadi?' 

“A. ‘Because it is easy to procure.' 

“Q. To a fifth: ‘You are not a regular wearer 
of Khadi. What will you do with what you have bought?' 

“A. ‘Today Khadi is looked upon as being in 
the fashion.' 

“Q. To a sixth: ‘You do not spin yonrself. 
From where then comes this yarn?' 

“A. ‘A good friend of mine always pro 7ides me 
with yarn.' 

“Q. To a seventh: ‘Why do you always wear 
either silk or wool Khadi ? ' 

“A. ‘ Because I do not have to give yarn for thesa/ 

“Q. To an eighth: ‘You have bought a large 
quantity of Khadi. What will you do with it all ? ' 

“A. ‘This will last me two or three years- After 
that it will be seen whether I can get any or not.' " 

The above questions and answers are revealing. 
If the new policy in regard to Khadi is correct and 
Khadi customers are of the above nature, it proves 
the necessity for the abolition of the Khadi clause 
from the Congress constitution. It is worthy of 
note that the questions and answers concern eight 
persons. The Charkha Sangh need not cater for 
the needs of a single one of them. The Spinners’ 
Association exists only for the poor. Those who 
wear Khadi, do so either for the sake of the poor 
or for winning Swaraj or both. The eight customers 
mentioned above are concerned with neither. If 
the Charkha Sangh is to prove the rightness of the 
ideal for which Khadi stands, then its workers must 
be loyal enough to the new policy and not fear 
even the closing down of the sales Bhandars. They 
must have the strength to bear any consequences 
in order to set right the mistakes of the past. 

The above conversation also holds a warning to 
the managers of the Bhandars to be wide awake. They 
should become experts in the science of Khadi and 
be prepared to teach customers the inner meaning 
of Khadi with patience and humility. This may take 
time but it is worth-while. If there is faith in the 
po^er of Khadi I have no doubt that we shall 
remain steadfast and thereby inspire others to the 
belief also. But if workers themselves lack faith 
then the claim for Khadi will fall to the ground. 

I have taken for granted that the conversation 
has been truly reported. 

Mussoorie, l-6-’46 
( From Harijansevak ) 


MINISTERIAL SALARIES 

( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

I have to pay heavily for the caution with which 
I wrote the other day the paragraph in ‘ Harijan’ 
in regard to increase in ministerial salaries. I have 
to go through long letters bewailing my caution 
and arguing with me to revise my view. How can 
ministers make large increases in their own original 
fat salaries when the poor chaprasis and clerks get 
an increase which hardly meets the occasion ? I 
have re-read my note and I claim that the short 
note includes all that the various correspondents 
desire. But, in order to avoid any misunderstanding, 
I expand my meaning. 

I have been twitted for not referring to the 
Karachi Resolution. The lower scale of ministers’ 
salaries rests on much higher ground than the 
authority of a resolution. In any event, so far as I 
am aware, the .Congress has never varied that 
resolution. Tt is as binding today as it was when 
it was passed. 

I do not knov7 that the increase in the salaries 
is justified. But I must not offhand condemn the 
increase without knowing the case of the ministers. 
Critics should know that I have no authority over 
them or any one else except myself. Nor am I 
present at all the meetings of the Working 
Committee. I attend only when required by the 
President. I can only give my opinion for what it 
is worth. And, if it is to have any weight, it must 
be well-conceived and based on ascertained facts. 

The question of the hideous inequality between 
the rich and the poor and the lower services and 
the higher is a separate subject requiring drastic 
and well thought, out method and could not be 
merely incidental to the lowering of the salaries of 
the few ministers and their secretaries. Both subjects 
require to be dealt with on ‘merits. The question 
of salaries could be and should be easily disposed 
of by t;he ministers concerned. The other is a much 
vaster subject requiring a thorough overhauling. I 
would any day agree that the ministers should 
tackle the subject in their own provinces without 
delay and that the lower ranks should, before every- 
thing else have their salaries fully reconsidered and 
increased wherever necessary. 

Mussoorie, 31-5-’46 
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URDU, THE LANGUAGE OF BOTH ? 

( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

1. “ You are making strenuous efforts to get every 
Indian, particularly Hindus with whom you naturally 
come most in daily contact, to learn Urdu. SimQarly, 
is any Mohammedan striving to induce Muslims to 
learn Hindi ? If not, will not the result of your 
labours be that Urdu will become the language of 
both and Hindi remain the medium solely for 
Hindus ? Will not this be a disservice to Hindi ? 

2. The Urdu equivalent of the Hindi word is 
invariably given in brackets in the Hindustani 
Prachar publications, but the converse is not done. 
Does that not signify a desire to teach Urdu by 

■ force to Hindus? 

3. “ There are any number of Persian and 

Arabic wprds used in these publications. Do you 
think they are understood by the general run of 
people? For example adab ( ), ), 

etakad 

4. “If Hindustani is in fact a language, why 
in your educational readers is there such a differ- 
ence in terminology in the Urdu and Hindi 
editions ? 

5. “My fear is that the lakhs of Southern 
Indians who have so far been trying to learn 
Hindi lyill be so sc^ed of the Urdu script that 
they will learn neither and in the end the work 
hitherto done by the Hindustani Prachar Sabha 
will be comple|tely wiped out ” 

1. Efforts are being made that those who are 
unacquainted with the Urdu form should learn it 
and vice versa with those who do not know the 
Hindi form. It is true that my contacts are more 
with Hindi knowing Hindus. But that does not 
worry me. Hindus are not likely to forget their 
Hindi. In fact I believe that their Hindi will be 
enriched by their knowledge of Urdu. The majority 
of Indians, whether Hindus or Mussalmans, general- 
ly know best the languages of their provinces 
which contain a large number of Sanskrit words. 
I myself have neither the fear nor the desire that 
everyone will, as a result of my efforts, learn the 
Urdu form to the exclusion of Hindi. Desire or no 
desire, whatever is natural will happen. The attempt 
to have a wise blending of the two forms for a 
national tongue is, in my opinion, a good venture 
in every way. 


2. I have not read all the publications of the 
Hindustani Prachar Sabha. It is commendable if the 
Urdu equivalent of some Hindi words is given in 
brackets. This only means that in the opinion of 
the writers of the books these words are not com- 
monly known. That the Hindi equivalents are not 
given signifies that those Urdu words have become 
current coin in Hindi. It is a pity.' that a learned 
person like the correspondent should have such 
suspicions. Suspicion is not an attribute of 
learning. 

3. This does not seem to be a correct charge. 
And even if it were true, what harm can there be ? 
The introduction of new words into any language 
enriches it. The words of Latin origin that ramo 
into the English language after the Norman Con- 
quest added to its virility. Whatever was not good 
or unnecessary or forced did not remain. The 
words given by way of example by the correspon- 
dent are known fb all Hindi lovers in the North 
and have, taken their rightful place in Hindi. It is 
true that they are new for Southern Indians and 
therefore their Sanskrit equivalents should be and 
are given. The truth is that the Hindustani Pra- 
char Sabha has neither antagonism towards one nor 
partiality towards the other. Both forms are there 
and will remain and these should not present any 
difficulty. But, of course, if there is jealousy and 
antagonism between the two, Hindustani will never 
come into being. And such an eventuality will be 
a bad thing for India. 

4. Hindustani existed at one time. The present 
effort is directed to revive it through a wise mix- 
ture .of Hindi and Urdu and let it grow thereby. 
Neither Hindi nor Urdu lovers should sorrow over 
this. Hindi and Urdu are sisters. What harm, 
therefore, if they mix with each other ? It cannot 
be a matter of surprise that in thislrransition stage 
there should be a difference of terminology in 
Hindi and Urdu books. 

5. My experience is quite contrary to that of 

the writer. I have not known anyone who has 
given up learning either script because of the insis- 
tence on the Urdu script. Nor do I fear that this 
will ever be so. /' 

My appeal to the writer is to divest himself of 
his prejudices. 

Mussooree, 4-6-’46 

(From Harijansevak) 
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MINDFULNESS, THE REMEDY 

iBy M. K. Gandhi) 

“It is your insistence on truth and non-violence 
tftat has attracted me to you so powerfully. The 
realization that the mere desire for truth and non- 
violence is not sufficient to make people non-violent 
made me think that mere preaching of non-violence 
is not enough and t^at a way must be taught, 
which would enable people to rebuild themselves 
fundamentally. 

" Just being fascinated by non-violence and wanting 
to be non-violent does not make a man truly non- 
violent. The sub-conscious does not react easily to 
the movements of the conscious mind and remains 
unaffected even when the conscious mind has been 
apparently soaked in the idea. The cause of this 
opacity of the unconscious lies in the hidden desires 
and fears which do not allow contrary ideas to become 
spontaneously active. Unless the sub-conscious is 
cleared and the hidden resistances removed, the 
man’s real nature, which is wise and kind, cannot be 
revealed. 

“ Therefore, it is necessary to give to those who 
are earnest correct advice as to how to proceed to clear 
themselves of the unknown inner obstacles to truth 
and non-violence and to make truth and non-violence 
really reliable, spontaneous and effective. 

“ Externa] observances like prayers, handicrafts 
etc. are not the efficient means for truth and kindness. 
The proof of it is in the whole history of mankind. 
Only by inner and well directed effort can a man 
rebuild himself. Good intentions ate not enough — the 
correct means have to be used. Fortunately such means, 
well tested as correct and efficient and in harmony 
with the structure of the human psyche, are known, 
although practised by very few. I have in mind the 
way of mindfulness, recommended by Buddha in 
glowing terms, as supremely efficient. Sober and 
reticent as He was, He has gone to the point of 
saying that this way can bring a man to perfection 
in seven days. 

“ In case you have not read about the way of 
mindfulness, I am giving a short account of it. 

“The way of mindfulness consists in being 
constantly observant, conscious, attentive, watchful, 
awake, uninterruptedly aware of the mental and 
emotional content of our consciousness and of its 
expressions through the body. Man must set himself 
into an attitude of constant observation, awareness, 
alertness. It is very ' important that he ■ should 
maintain this awareness fully impersonal, detached, 
non-judging, non-condemning, non-approving, just 
awareness and nothing else. You will catch the point 
easily if you watch for a moment .your breathing 
as it moves up and down, because not having any 
desires and fears attached to mere breathing you 
can watch it impersonally. 

“If a man maintains this intense and perpetual 
awareness of the movements of his mind and feelings 
and -of their expressions through the body, very soon 
things begin to happen to him. The mind becomes 


clear, translucent, as if void and into the clarity of 
the conscious mind the unconscious tangles begin to 
emerge. • They melt away in the light of awareness 
allowing deeper, still less accessible layers of the un- 
conscious to emerge and get dissolved. 

“The entire process, if carried out correctly, is 
effortless and accompanied by a sense of release and 
intense happiness. Man grows wiser and kinder from 
day to day and his wisdom and kindness are not self- 
imposed, but self-revealed. Therefore they are reliable, 
because there ^ nothing in the subconscious to oppose 
them. 

“I am purposely avoiding quoting Western and 
Indian classics to prove that the way of mindfulness 
was well known to the ancients. It needs no autho- 
rity for support. It stands by its own simplicity and 
ease with which a man can test on himself its efficacy. 
You can easily try it out on yourself. Within a week 
you will be convinced that Buddha has left with us a 
tool of unparallelled efficacy for rebuilding ourselves 
truly and permanently. 

“We cannot have truth and non-violence in the 
world unless we as individuals are truthful and non- 
violent. Therefore, the problem of becoming truthful and 
non-violent is of the utmost importance. There is a way 
well spoken of by the great and tested by many as 
sound, correct, efficient, direct. You can have it tested 
again and again in small groups of friends, who will 
concentrate on it intensely and compare notes. You 
will see for yourself the result. The test can be made 
as scientifically accurate as you wish. 

“There is also another aspect to consider. You 
have come across honest and earnest people, who 
have been defending falsehood and cruelty on the 
grounds of higher efficiency and quick results. Teach 
them only the way of mindfulness and they will see 
for themselves the roots of stupidity and hatred of 
which their methods are but a rationalized expression. 
The way of mindfulness will lead even the dull and 
cruel to wisdom and kindness, because it will dispel 
the very causes of dullness and cruelty, which are in 
craving and in the fear bom out of craving. 

" Please do not judge the message by the mes- 
senger. The message, although poorly conveyed, is of 
supreme importance to your work. ” 

Thus writes Mr. Frydman, better known to the 
public as Bharatanand. I reproduce it for what it 
is worth, I have not fallen in love with it because 
this too has not caught on. If it was a seven days’ 
work, why is it that it has so few witnesses in the 
world today? In so far as it is an aid, it is in 
general vogue and' takes its place among the other 
remedies, whether it is called mindfulness, vigilance 
or meditation. It does not take the place of prayer 
or the 'mala' or any other outward practice. It is 
in addition to these outward observances so long 
as the latter are not for show. Indeed, prayer is 
purely an inward act. Those who.found in Ramanama 
the talisman knew mindfulness and found by 
experience that Raiinanama was the best of all the 
remedies adopted for the practice of Truth and 
Non-violence. 

Mussooree, 4-6- ’46 
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KASTURBA WORK IN ASSAM 

The following is a synopsis of Shrimati Amala- 
prabha’s report of her work in Sarania: 

16 Village girls, mostly teachers and two of 
whom are Harijans are receiving training. There 
are two permanent members of the staff who live 
with the girls and share their life as one of them. 
All the house and cooking work is done by the 
girls under the supervision of the staff and Shrimati 
Amalaprabha, the only outside help taken being for 
fetching water, which has to come from some 
litde distance necessitating a climb. 

The main handicraft is muga reeling and 
weaving. As this work was new the production in 
the first li months was small but even so one 
than worth Rs. 30 has been woven and yarn 
for two more worth Rs. 120 has been prepared. 
After deducting the price of cocoons the net profit 
is reckoned at Rs. 82. Cotton Khadi is ^so being 
made and the girls are being taught all the processes. 
Gardening is included in the programme. During 
the month of February, 35 seers of vegetables were 
produced. Physical drill forms a daily feature of 
the training and once a week the trainees go to 
serve the people there. 

Hindustani, elementary science relating to diet, 
cooking and gardening, hygiene and sanitation and 
the principles of the Constructive Programme are 
subjects taught in the theoretical classes. Some 
friends from outside have helped in lectures. 

The food is simple but wholesome. With an 
increase in the number of reeling machines and 
looms it is hoped in time to attain self-sufficiency 
in the matter of cloth. 


Errata 

In Harijan of May 19, 1946, in article ‘ An 
Exaction and Oppression ’, page 141, para 4, line 3, 
salt requirement for cattle should read sixteen (,16) 
pounds instead of eighteen (18). In the same para, 
line 9 total requirement of salt should read thirteen 
(13) crores instead of seventy-three (73) crores 
and seventy-three lakhs matmds. 

In Harijan of May 5th, in article ‘A Light in 
Darkness ’, page 120, col. 1, para 2, line 10, read li 
months instead of li yearsl 

Col. 2, para 2, line 8, read Anasuya Desai 
instead of Anasuya Mehta. 

Same page, col. 1, last line, .the figures for 
income and expenditure should be as being for 2 
years instead of as being for 6 months. 
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NOT ENOUGH 

Since Gandhiji’s appeal to Gujarat to expiate for 
the wrong in keeping away the Harijans from fetching 
water from public wells and denying them the other 
social amenities, to which Shri Hemantkumar had 
drawn his attention, there has been a stirring in 
the ‘ Savarna ’ Hindu conscience in many places. 
Shri Parikshitlal of the Harijan Ashram, Sabarmati, 
in his letter to Gandhiji reporting the experiences 
of his recent tour in some of the Gujarat villages, 
writes : 

“I had the opportunity in the course of my 
recent tour of the Surat District to visit the places 
where the villagers gladly gave permission to the 
Harijans to use the village wells. Both the incidents 
took place during the National Week and in both 
places a public function was held to take the 
Harijan families to the public wells. Kolis constituted 
the bulk of the population in both the villages 
in question. 

"In Budiya village in Choryasi taluka a pro- 
gramme of interdining on a small scale was held 
after the visit of the Harijans to the public wells 
in the village. As there is a separate well for the 
Harijans in this village they still feel hesitation 
in going to the public wells newly thrown open 
to them. But I have learnt that they are satisfied 
that the bulk of the village people are in full 
sympathy with them. A public meeting was also 
held in the village, at which Harijan women were 
accorded a welcome. 

"The other village was that of Hajira in the 
same taluka. It is a well-known sea-side health 
resort in the Surat District. ■ Since the 1942 struggle, 
young men of the village have started a successful 
Bal Mandir. A weaving school is being run by the 
Charkha Sangh. Besides, tjj^ere are classes for adult 
education. There is only one Harijan family in this 
village. ,The auspicious tilak mark was put by the 
village people on the forehead of the sweeper sister 
representing this family and she was taken to the 
public well to fetch water. As the poor woman 
was too poor to afford a rope for drawing water, 
a rope was lent by a ‘Savarna’ woman of the 
village. On inquiry since I have learnt that she can 
now use the public village well without any let or 
. hindrance. 

"In Vadadla village in Kaira District also, 
young men of the village had arranged a programme 
during the National Week for securing this right 
to the Harijans and had invited the workers of the 
district on the occasion. But it was found that the 
orthodox section was not fully ripe for the reform. 
The spokesman of the youth thereupon declared 
that so long as the public wells of the village were 
not thrown open to the Harijans, he would himself 
( he was from a Patidar family ) fetch water from 
only the Harijan well. His wife joined him in his 
resolve. Several other young men in the village 
expressed their desire to follow suit. In the public 
meeting that was held in this connection water from 
the Harijan well was served and drunk. This softened 
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down the opposition of the orthodox section and 
the village well was declared open to theHarijans. 
But the Harijans have not so far ventured to avail 
themselves of their right.*' 

All this is good so far as it goes, but not good 
enough, if Gujarat aspires to be in the vanguard of 
the freedom struggle. A vigorous campaign with a 
definite time limit for the complete removal of all 
the disabilities under w'hich the Harijans suffer 
ought to be launched. Emancipation of the Harijans 
can no longer be postponed to an indefinite distant 
date. It has to be realized here and now even like 
Independence. Independence itself will turn into 
bitter ashes in our mouth if the most useful section 
of the community is baulked of its essential rights. 
Mussooree, 7-6-’46 Pyarelal 
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THE UNKNOWN 

(By M. K. Gandhi') 

Some learned men describe Him as Unknowable, 
some others as Unknown, yet others as ‘Not 
This. ’ ‘ The Unknown ’ is good for the present 
purpose. 

When yesterday ( 9th June ) I said a few words 
to the prayer audience, I could say nothing more 
than that they should pray for and rely upon the 
strength and the guidance that this big X could give. 
There were difficulties to be overcome by all 
parties in the great Indian drama that was being 
enacted before them, l^ey were all to rely upon 
the Unknown who had often confounded man’s 
wisdom and in the twinkling of an eye upset his 
tin-pot plans. The British party claimed to believe 
in God, the Unknown. The Muslim League did 
likewise. They delighted in saying AUah-o-Akbar. 
The Congress naturally had no single equivalent 
cry. Nevertheless, if it sought to represent the 
whole of India, it represented the millions of 
believers, no matter to what compartment in the 
House of God they belonged. 

At the time of writing, in spite of my irrepres- 
sible optimism, I am unable to say decisively that 
at least in political parlance, the thing is safe. All 
I can say, therefore, is that if, with the best efforts 
of all the parties, the unsafe happens, I would 
invite them to join with me in saying that it was 
as well and that safety lay in unsafety. If we are 
all children of God, as we arc, whether we know 
it or not, we will take in good part whatever 
happens and work with zest and confidence for 
the next step whatever it may be. The only condi-- 
tion for that zest is that each party does its honest 
best for the good of the whole of India. For that 
is the stake and no other. 

New Delhi, 10-6-’46 


TAKE'CARE OF PENNffiS 

(By M. K. Gandhi) 

I have discovered honourable members of 
Assemblies using most expensive embossed note 
paper even for private use. So far as I know, office 
stationery cannot be used for private purposes such 
as writing to friends or relatives or for letters from 
members of Assemblies to constituents outside 
matters of public business. So far as I know, this 
is a universal objection in every part of the world. 

But for this poor country my objection goes 
deeper. The stationery I refer to is too expensive 
for us. Enghshmen belonging to the most expensive 
country in the world and who had to flourish on 
the awe they could inspire in us introduced expensive 
and massive buildings for offices and bungalows 
requiring for their upkeep an army of servants and 
hangers-on. If we copy their style and habits we 
will be ruined ourselves and carry the country in 
this ruin. And what was tolerated in the case of 
the conquerors will not be tolerated in ours. There 
is, too, paper shortage. I am of opinion, therefore, 
that all these expensive habits should be given up. 
Hand-made paper with ordinarily printed letterheads 
' in Nagari and Urdu should be used. The embossed 
stationery already printed can easily be cut up and 
put to better use, and should not be used up under 
cover of economy. Surely village products cannot 
be made to wait till the expensive and possibly 
foreign stuff is used up. Popular Governments should 
signalize their advent by adopting popular measures 
and inexpensive habits. 

Mussooree, 8-6-’46 

Notes 

Its Language 

A correspondent writes : 

“ You must be aware that when constitutions 
have been drawn up in any of the countries of the 
world they have been invariably drafted in the 
laaguage of the country concerned, e. g. France, 
Germany, Ireland, Egypt, Japan, etc. 

“it would be fitting, if our constitution' were 
to be drawn up in our national language. But one 
difficulty will be that few, if any, of the judges of 
our High and Federal Courts Joiow Hindustani. They 
will, therefore, have to have an English translation 
■ for their use. 

"The other question that will arise is as to 
whether the members of the Constituent Assembly 
will know enough Hindustani to grasp its essentials. ’’ 
This letter appeals to me. Why should our 
constitution be in English ? It should certainly be 
in an Indian language and, in my opinion, that 
language can only be Hindustani which crores can 
easily understand. In addition such an act will 
electrify the masses. As circumstances are, it is'' 
right that the Constituent Assembly should make 
an English transl 9 .tion of the document and, indeed, 
there should be translations also in every one of 
the provincial languages. 

The second point raised by the writer is also 
apt. But since the members of the Conjstituent i 
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Assembly wp be chosen by the present legislative 
bodies, it will be open to the latter to elect, so far 
as^ possible, only those persons as are conversant 
with Hindustani and thus act on the correspondent’s 
letter. Mussooree, 3-6-’46 
( From Harijansevak ) 

True but not New 

Maulvi HamiduUah Sahib of Lucknow came to 
see me in Mussooree and handed two of his pamph- 
lets. They are an attempt to prove the necessity 
of making obligatory up to the high school standard 
a knowledge of both Hindi and Urdu' and Nagari 
and Persian scripts, whether for boys or girls. The 
idea appeals forcibly to me. My effort has always 
been directed to this end. Time was when Maulana 
Hasrat Mohani and Babu Purshottamdas Tandon 
were working for the same objective but alas ! we 
did not meet with success. Nevertheless, I neither 
abandoned hope nor effort and the result was the 
creation of the Hindustani Prachar Sabha. The 

Maulvi Sahib’s request, therefore, is nothing new 
for me. 

If the U. P. Government is able, with the general 
consent, to make the attempt, they will have rendered 
a great service. I am of opinion that in all the 
provinces where Hindi or Urdu is the mother tongue, 
a knowledge of the other should be made compul- 
sory. I have no doubt that the natural outcome of 
such a step will be the easy birth of Hindustani, in 
which the two will blend into one. The present 
controversy between the two sisters will then cease. 
Another advantage that will accrue is that tuition 
up to the high school will be in the national 
language instead of English. 

Mussooree, 5-6-’46 
(From Harijansevaky 

No Publicity Required 

A Brahmin correspondent asks me to publish 
the fact that he has become a Harijan and wants 
to eliminate his name as a Caste Hindu from the 
census too. This is a sequence to my having asked 
all Caste Hindus to look upon themselves as Harijans 
of the so-called lowest stratum. But what is the 
point in giving publicity to an inner change ? 
The real proof is for the convert to practise 
the change in his daily life. He will, therefore, mix 
freely with Bkangis and take an active part in their 
life. If possible, he will live with them or get a 
Bhangi to live with him. He will give his children 
in marriage to Harijans and on being questioned 
he will say that he has become a Harijan of his 
own free will and will register his name either as 
a Harijan or Bhangi in the census when he has to 
classify himself. But having done so he will on no 
account arrogate to himself any of the rights of 
Harijans as, for example^ he will not enter his namg 
as a voter on their list. In other words, he will 
undertake to fulfil all the duties of a Harijan 
without seeking any of the rights that pertain to 
them. So long as separate voting lists are maintained 
he will cease to be a voter. 

New Delhi, 9-6- ’46 
(From Harijansevak) 


Petrol and the Black Market 

A correspondent writes as follows : 

" Owing to lack of time it is not always possible 
to do all the necessary touring by rail. Workers have, 
therefore, to travel long distances by car. As petrol 
is rationed and the required quantity is not available 
recourse is had to the black market. It is either 
brought through someone or the taxi-driver is com- 
missioned to obtain it from the black market and 
payment per mile is given to him according to the 
price paid for the petrol. 

“Is it right for workers to use a car under 
these circumstances ? 

“ It is possible that if they do not, they will 
have to cut down their touring which will seemingly 
be harmful to the work. Am I right in believing that 
there is no alternative ? " 

I am of opinion that the worker who believes 
in truth should not use a car under these condi- 
tions. Even if he is not a believer but tries to render 
service thoughtfully he should not do so. If he does, 
he knowingly encourages black marketing and 
nothing but harm can come of such action. I go 
further and say that to use a car at all times for 
service is wrong in itself. 

New Delhi, 10-6-’46 
(From Harijanbandhu) 

Decimal Coinage 

It seems that I inadvertently allowed to be 
printed in the last paragraph of Shri K. Mashru- 
wala’s article on this subject the statement that a 
second instalment would follow showing how, if at 
all, decimal coinage without loss to the poor could 
be promulgated. As a matter of fact I do not t hink 
the time has come for a serious consideration of 
the contemplated reform. I am quite clear that 
however attractive any scheme of decimal cpinage 
may be, it should not be considered before there 
is an independent national Government. Therefore, 
the publication of any such scheme is wholly 
premature. There are many more pressing and 
lugent problems occupying the best mind of the 
country. Surely the country can easily wait for a 
more fortunate moment for a proper understanding 
of a scheme before legislation on the subject is 
undertaken. If England has waited for years and 
is still waiting, why should poor famishing India 
have a radical reform in coinage sprung upon it 
without the man in the street being instructed in 
the pros and cons of the subject ? It is not a 
matter which Has nothing to be said against it. It 
will certainly not add one grain of corn to the 
existing stocks. Whether a rupee is to contain 100 
cents or 64 pice is a problem that can await solu- 
tion for a happier day. Democracy demands patient 
instruction on it before legislation. Hence I intended 
to erase the announcement pf the second article 
in order to avoid raising a hope Ij| had* no desire i 
to satisfy. j 

New Delhi, 9-6-’46 


M. K. G. 
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WEEKLY LETTER 

His Library 

Perhaps very few people besides bis close 
companions know tbat Gandbiji calls bis lavatory 
library It is not merely a matter of nomenclature 
but is so in fact. He bas done more reading in 
bis library’ tban an average man does in bis 
lifetime. It is also tbe place where he has done 
some of bis hardest thinking — I can recall at least 
three occasions when decisions of a most far-reaching 
character were either taken or reversed in the 
solitude of that sanctum, the only solitude that he 
could have. The expression ‘ library ’ was borrowed 
from an esteemed friend. Gandbiji often loves to 
describe how this friend kept his lavatory so clean 
that one could sit and read in it without discomfort. 
He had even got fixed over the seat of his lavatory 
a book shelf which was put to its full and legitimate 
use. “ The lavatories of even the poorest of the 
poor ought to be as clean and neat as a library or 
the kitchen. There should not be a trace of dirt or 
foul smell in it,” remarked Gandbiji before the 
prayer gathering at Mussooree on Sunday last. He 
was speaking to them about the necessity of building 
a sanctuary or a musafarkhana at Mussooree for the 
poor folk, where they could avail themselves of the 
cool hill climate in case of need. “ You might think 
that I am speaking with my tongue in my cheek. The 
fact is that a meticulous sense of cleanliness, not only 
personal but also in regard to one’s surroundings, 
is the alpha and omega of corporate life. We in 
India have made a ritual of' cleanliness. But we 
have yet to make good our claim that we possess 
the sanitary instinct. I have seen how we foul the 
banks of our holy rivers. Ganges water is regarded 
by us as holy, capable of washing off our sins. The 
idea is symbolical. Just as water washes the body 
clean, a devotee prays and hopes for the cleansing 
of the heart by the water of life. But if we 
contaminate our holy rivers as we do, how can 
their water effect inner cleansing?” 

He had heard that the living conditions of the 
labourers in Mussooree were deplorable. They lived 
in small, overcrowded, dirty and evil smelling rooms. 
No one could afford to overlook that. All life was 
one. If they cleaned their own homes and neglected 
their neighbours’ they would have to pay the price 
in the form of epidemics and the like. In the West 
they had been able to rid their countries of plague. 
He himself had witnessed in South Africa how 
by prompt and energetic action the Johannesburg 
Municipality was able to arrest the outbreak of 
plague so effectively that it never came back. But 
in India it returned again and again — it had become 
almost endemic. “ The remedy lies in our own- 
hands. We must not only observe the rules of 
health and hygiene in our own persons but we 
must see that our poor neighbours do so too. To 
neglect to do so is a sin for which we cannot 
escape the penalty. I do not grudge the rich their 
riches provided that they do not forget the poor 
and $hare their riches with them and provided 


their riches are not gained at the expense of the 
impoverishment of others,” 

The Gadfly 

Socrates described himself as a gadfly, the mission 
of whose life was to shake the complacency and 
quicken the conscience of the rich and the powerful. 
Gandbiji did not allow the conscience of the fashion- 
able rich of Mussooree any rest or respite. Only 
he accompanied it with the healing message of 
Ramanama. “ Ramamma is not for the few; it is for 
all,” he told them on the following day. “He 
who takes His name lays by a rich store for 
himself, and it is inexhaustible. The more you 
draw upon it, the more it increases. It is infinite. 
As the Upanishad says, you take out infinite out 
of infinite and infinite remains behind. It is the 
imfailing panacea for all the ills, physical, mental 
and spiri^al to which man is subject. Ramanama is 
only one of the numerous names of God. In fact 
there are as many names of God as there are human 
beings in the world. You may substitute Krishna 
for Rama or you can substitute for it any of His 
countless names an-? it will make no difference.” 
He himself had got the mantra of Ramanama, he said, 
from his nurse when he was a child. “ I used to be 
frightened of ghosts and evil spirits in the dark. 
My nurse told me, ‘ If you repeat Ramanama all the 
ghosts and evil spirits will vanish.’ I accepted her 
advice with all the unquestioning faith of a child. 
That cured me of my cowardice.” If that was the 
experience of a child, how much more would the 
grown-ups stand to gain by it if they repeated 
Ramanama with understanding and faith, he asked. 

But the condition was that it must come from the 
heart. “Do evil thoughts possess you or, are you 
tormented by lust or greed? Then there is no charm 
against it like Ramanama.” And he illustrated his 
meaning by a parable. “Supposing you are tempted to 
amass a big fortune by some easy and dishonest 
means. If you have faith in Ramanama you will say to 
yourself. ‘Why should I amass for my wife and children 
riches which they might squander away — why not 
leave them a legacy in the shape of sound character 
and sound education and training that will enable 
them to earn their living by honest industry and 
body labour?’ Ceaseless repetition of Ramanama 
will dispel your delusion and false attachment and 
the living reaUzation will dawn on you that you were 
a fool to hanker after millions for the sake of 
your dear ones instead of offering them the priceless 
treasure of His name which frees one from all 
bondage smd' wandering. Filled with the joy of that 
realization such a person will tell his wife and 
children, ‘ I have not brought for you the treasure 
I had set out for but something infinitely richer.’ 
‘Where is it. show it to us?’ they will say 
incredulously. ‘ It is the Name which is richer than 
all treasures ’ he will reply, ‘ because it quenches 
the thirst for all riches. It is enshrined in my heart.’ ” 
Skeletons in the Cupboard 
As at Simla so at Mussooree, he more than 
once rattled .the skeletons in their cupboards. He 
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spoke to them of the poor rickshaw pullers and 
load carriers there. They should be everyone’s 
concern. They made life possible for the wealthy 
and yet the latter, while willing to take front them 
even the inhuman service of rickshaw-pulling, did not 
care to see where and how they lived, what they 
ate and what they earned. He had heard that these 
poor men lived in tiny rooms without adequate 
light and air; they did not want to reveal how 
many herded together into one room lest they 
should be evicted or fined. They were dirtily 
clad as could be seen from the little crowd of 
them that had come to attend the prayers that 
evening. But perhaps they had not the wherewithal 
to afford a change of clothes. They might belike 
the woman in Bihar, when he first went there, 
who, when asked to wash herself and her clothes, 
said to Ba : “ How can I bathe when I have not 
another sari to put on ?” It was the bounden duty 
of those to whom God had given more than their 
needs to spend the extra on those who were in want. 
He had been told that the Congress Government 
was now in power and would see to it that 
labour quarters everywhere were rebuilt. If they 
did so it would be a good thing. It would be no 
morg than their bare duty. That would not, however, 
exonerate rickshaw riders from their duty. Doctors 
had told him that these poor people pulled these 
vehicles for four years or so and the work was so 
hard that they died soon after of lung and heart 
trouble. How could the users be so callous as not 
to see that they were properly ’.housed and suffi- 
ciently paid and clothed and not overworked. 

An Error and Confession 

In the mirror of Satyagraha what might appear 
,as trifles to others, some times assume gigantic 
proportions. Not satisfied with what he had heard 
from others about the condition of the load bearers 
and rickshaw coolies of Mussooree, he deputed one 
of his party to visit their slums and study at first 
hand the conditions of living there. In the course 
of his report, the friend who had been deputed, 
mentioned to him, what he had been told by some 
rickshaw pullers, that they had been turned out 
from the prayer gathering on account of their dirty 
clothes. On the basis of that report he had allowed 
himself to address a few remarks to the prayer 
gathering. His remarks were taken to heart by one 
of the workers who was in charge of the meeting. 
On subsequent inquiry Gandhiji learnt that the 
information which he had received was of doubtful 
authenticity. As a Satyagrahi he felt he had fallen 
from grace in accepting a statement made to him 
without full scrutiny and by basing his public 
remarks thereon. Making a public confession of 
his mistake in his address after the prayer on the 
following day, he stressed the importance of speak- 
ing only when necessary and uttering every word 
after the most careful thought. A Satyagrahi 
could not afiord to be credulous or to be careless 
in his speech. There is a Sanskrit verse saying 
that not to begin is the first sign of wisdom, but 
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once you begin a thing you should do it well. 
“ It would have been best not to have made 
use of the unsifted information. But having done 
so I should end it well by making the admission 
that on inquiry I found that the accusation could 
not be supported.” He next told them of his three 
gurus — the three Japanese monkeys, a replica of 
which he -always kept before him on his desk. 
“There is a great piece of sculpture in Japan 
depicting three monkeys. One of them is shutting 
his mouth with his hands, the. second is shutting 
his ears and the third is shutting his eyes. The 
lesson of the first one is not to speak unless abso- 
lutely necessary and then too, to weigh every word 
before speaking. The message of the second is not 
to hear evil things, of the third not to let one’s 
eyes wander here, there and everywhere.” Therefore, 
when going along the road, one should either 
contemplate the beauty of nature or else fix his gaze 
on the ground before one. He carried about the 
three gurus with him wherever he went and he 
advised them -all to bear their instruction in 
mind. 

Another Lesson 

Accidental delay of a few moments at the prayer 
meeting provided Gandhiji with an other theme for his 
after-prayer discourse on Thursday last. An important 
visitor had detained him beyond the stipulated time, 
so that when he reached the prayer-grounds the 
prayer had already commenced. Apologizing for the 
delay in his address at Ithe end of the prayer, he 
told the audience how pleased he was that Shri Kanu 
Gandhi had started the prayer without waiting for 
him. “It should be the general rule that prayers 
must not be delayed for anybody on earth. God's 
time never stops. From the - very beginning the 
wheel of His time has gone ceaselessly on. As a 
matter of fact there is no beginning for Him or 
His time. 

“ God is not a person. No one can describe Him 
as no one has seen Him. He is the Law and 
the Law-giver combined into one. The author of 
the "Vedas, after the profoundest search has 
described him as !Keti, Heti ( not this, not this ). He 
moves all and yet no one can move Him. Not a 
blade of grass moves without His will. For Him 
there is no beginning and no end. 

“ Everything that has a beginning must end. 
The sun, the moon and the earth must all perish 
one day even though, it might be after an 
incalculable number of years. God alone is 
immortal, imperishable. How can man find words 
to describe Him ? How can anyone a^ord to 
miss the time of offering prayers to Him whose 
watch never stops ? ” Had Kanu Gandhi waited 
for him it would have hurt him, he said. He had 
felt ashamed of disturbing the meeting by walking 
up to the dais when the prayer was going on. If 
others came late during the prayers he inwardly 
fretted against them : why did they not stand at the 
far end of the gathering instead of walking in and 
disturbing the meeting? He would have liked to 
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wait outside but he knew that people were waiting 
for him. They might feel worried over his absence. 
Therefore, he had dared to walk to the dais and 
take his seat there though not without trembling. 
His car had not failed him. But he could not 
rudely tear himself from his visitors. 

He wanted them all to learn a lesson from the 
incident. If they kept the time for the prayers the 
habit would be reflected in all that they did. “ A 
man who works regularly in a systematic fashion 
never feels overworked or tired. It is not hard 
work that kills a man, but irregularity or lack 
of system.” 

New Delhi, ll-6-'46 PYARELAL 

HINDUSTANI CRITICIZED 

■ (By M. K. Gandhi') 

Shri* Jivanji Desai has sent me samples of some 
criticisms of the edition in Urdu Script of ‘ Harijan- 
sevak ’ from both Hindi and Urdu newspapers. 
They have made fui^ of its Hindustani. Hindi critics 
opine that the articles are deliberately filled with 
unnecessary Urdu words and Urdu critics complain 
of the use of^andiJtit words which Muslims cannot 
understand. 

I am glad of these criticisms. Thus, why should 
the paper be called ‘ Harijansevak ’ instead of 
‘ HarijanKhidmatgar ’ ? Why ‘ Sampadak ’ and 
not ‘ Editor ’ or ‘ Mudir ’ and so on ? Lovers of 
Urdu believe that Hindustani and Urdu are 
synonymous. Lovers of Hindi feel the same conversely 
even when it is written in the Urdu script. 
Presumably they hope that this .criticism will go 
home and make me give up the Urdu script in 
sheer despair. But the hope is not likely to be 
fufilled. In fact neither Urdu nor Hindi- is to be 
termed Hindustani. Though not in vogue today 
Hindustani is a wise mixture of the two. If newspaper 
and other critics will exercise a little forbearance 
they will presently see that it is not difficult to 
understand what is Hindustani as distinguished 
from Hindi and Urdu. I admit that those who 
write for ‘ Harijansevak ’ are still struggling but 
they are dct^mined to reach the desired goal. 
Readers must bear kindly with what may today 
a -hotch-potch of the two forms. If God spares 
my life, I hope to prove to the readers of ‘ Harijan- 
sevak’ that Hindustani can be as sweet as either 
Urdu or Hindi. The seeming quarrel of today will 
shortly disappear when the two forms, it is realized, 
are sisters and that through their joint effort wiU 
come into being a stately language which will serve 
the crores of India. 

In the interim I hope critics will point out what 
to them may appear as mistakes. Taken in a friendly 
spirit such criticism will help to improve the 
language of ‘Harijansevak’. 

Mussooree, 5-6- ’46 

( From Harijansevak ) 


DURING MUSSOOREE SOJOURN 

( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

During the prayer meetings in Mussooree I 
suggested that the gay people of the place might 
well think of the poor among them, and mako. 
their living comfortable, clean and hygienic as also 
enable the poorest of all classes to find an abode 
where it would be possible for them to receive 
the benefit of the hill climate. Both the suggestions 
have been taken up with enthusiasm. An influential 
committee has been formed to carry out the idea 
of a dharmashala or musafarkhana. I write tkig 
note to suggest that much the most important thing 
would be to have a committee of workers or even 
one worker who would m,ake it his business to run 
the guest house in a becoming manner. Seeing that 
the place wiU be free of rent it will be no small 
task to choose the guests who may occupy the 
premises. Care will have to be taken to exclude 
those who are at all able to pay a reasonable rent. 
The visitors must be those who have nothing 
wherewith to pay. If the place is to be kept 
absolutely clean, there will have to be rules to be 
rigidly enforced in the interests - of the visitors 
themselves. And yet the occupants will have #o be 
treated with perfect courtesy. They must never be 
allowed to feel that poverty is a crime. Every third 
class traveller knows that the poor receive rough 
treatment in the railway carriages and at railway 
stations. It is a sad commentary that in this poor 
country where according to books poverty carries 
with it a certain dignity, in public places the poor 
ate treated almost with contempt and they are 
made to pay for receiving it. It is in this unfortunate 
atmosphere that this guest house is to be built. 
Let the committee seek out from now an ideal 
caretaker who will answer the requirements of the 
office which are undoubtedly onerous. If such a 
person is found, the project is bound to be a 
pattern for all such places on hill stations, 
Mussooree, 8-6-’46 
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WEEKLY LETTER 

Hopes and Fears 

After a brief rest Gandhiji returned from 
Mussooree by motor at past midnight on Saturday 
last, very much refreshed, to resume his interrupted 
labours. Hopes have alternated with fears in the 
breasts of the people during the days thst have 
followed. Speaking to expectant gatherings at t’^ 
evening prayer, day after day since his arrival, ife 
has been counselling faith and patience. Just 
as a cook never puts before the guests things 
that were half cooked, even so he could not 
speak on unfinished subjects. It was strange that 
they could not settle among themselves their own 
quarrels. But if they were strong enough, they would 
not blame the rulers for the mishap. It was better 
to blame themselves than the rulers. Further 
elaborating the idea in his Hindustani written 
message on his silence day he remarked : “ So long 
as we believe that all is from God, we should have 
no cause for perturbation. The only condition is 
whatever we do, we should do with God as 
witness. It is He who makes the world go and we 
only reap the consequences of our actions. There- 
fore, ours is only to obey His law and then be 
indifferent as to the result.” 

The three parties concerned, he resumed on the 
nex^ day, were striving to prevent a breakdown. 
“People must not, therefore, lose hope. The reputation 
of the Cabinet Mission is at stake. They cannot afford 
a breakdown. And there ought to be no breakdown 
on the side of the Congress and the League either, 
if the goal of all is the same, as it is claimed that 
it is, namely, independence of India.” He, therefore, 
pleaded for patience. “ It is easy to destroy, but to. 
build is a slow and laborious process. The inde- 
pendence of 400 millions is no mango trick.” The 
Congress Working Committee was still labouring 
away in order to avoid a breakdown. If, however, 
in spite of their best efforts, a breakdown did occur 
in the end, said Gandhiji, he would ask them to 
accept it as God's will in a proper spirit of resigna- 
tion without perturbation or despondency, if they 
had a living faith in God. 

•Rocks Ahead 

Ehs optimism and faith were, however, soon put 
to a severe test. “ A nameless fear has seized me 
that all is not well," he remarked in the course, of 
a casual talk with a friend. “As a result, I feel 
paralysed. But I will not corrupt your mind by 
communicating my unsupported suspici^Shs to you." 
The declaration of the Europeans they were 


going to exercise their right to take part in constitu- 
tion-making — a right which is not theirs at all — was 
the first warning signal of the rocks ahead. 

Gandhiji has dealt with the question at length 
elsewhere in these columns. The Constituent 
Assembly has to be formed by the elected members 
of the Provincial Legislatures. The Government 
of India Act of 1935 has given a number of seats 
in the legislatures to Europeans. For instance, in 
Bengal alone there is a solid block of 25 Europeans. 
In Assam there are 9. Quite a number of them are 
multi-millionaires or their representatives. They are 
foreigners, members of the ruling race. As such 
they can have no place in the Constituent Assembly 
as candidates, nor can they as voters return members. 
The Cabinet plan has said clearly that Indians are 
to form India’s constitution. 

Lawyer friends had told Gandhiji that if the 
matter were taken to a law court the verdict 
would surely be against the Europeans. But from 
the papers he had gathered that they intended to 
exercise the right, which they thought, they had. 
Till now they had used their vote to uphold the 
British power and acted as a wedge between the 
* Hindus and the Mussulmans. He appealed to rhpm , 
therefore, apart from the question of legalities, to 
abstain from interference. No Congressman would 
wish to drag them to the law court. They should 
recognize the signs of the time and make a 
voluntary declaration that the newspaper report 
^was wrong and that they had no wish to inteHere 
in the affairs of Indians which ought to, be settled 
by Indians themselves and that they would not 
exercise their votes for the selection- of c andidates 
for the Constituent Assembly, nor would they stand 
as candidates. They should no longer impose them- 
selves upon India. Whatever they might have done 
in the past, 'they ^ould alienate communal bitter- 
ness, not accentuate it. They should wish India to 
win her hreedom as early as possible. Such a 
statement would be graceful for the Europeans. 

It . was up to the Cabinet Mission and the 
Viceroy, concluded Gandhiji, to see that thia 
foreign element was not used to affect the elections 
in any way whatsoever. 

The Child Is Dying 

The "I. N. A. people discovered for themselves 
that under conditions of independence brought f ace 
to face with the realities, they thought and acted 
altogether differently from the way, which they 
had been taught, was inherent in Indian character. 
The communal problem was con^letely hquidated 
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in the I. N. A ranks. The vain labours of the 
Cabinet Mission have proved the converse. They 
have been working away from morn till night at 
bringing the Muslim League and the Congress 
together. But Aey are attempting what may be 
considered to be well-nigh impossible. “ I have 
often written true Hindu-Muslim unity cannot 
be expected while the third party is there,” 
remarked Gaudhiii “ one of his after-prayer 
discourses. “ the slaves and their masters are both 
in an unnatural state. They cannot think and act 
naturally.” 

He likened the Cabinet Mission to a mother 
who saw that her child was dying. “ Still she does 
not give up hope. She keeps on trying the prescrip- 
tions of vaidy<^^ or hakims till the last moment.” 
Similarly, the Mission did not wish to give 
up striving. 

“They ate trying to bring the Congress and 
■the League together. They went to Maulana Saheb, 
they went to Qaid-c-Azam Jinnah, they are striv- 
ing with the Europeans to do the right thing. 
The Europeans have said they are going to exercise 
their right, ^hich is not theirs at all. But if the 
Congress and the League appealed to them they 
might consider their request.” “ Let it be under- 
stood,” continued Gandhiji, “there is no question 
of going to them with the beggar’s bowl. They 
have no place in the Constituent Assembly according 
to the legal interpretation of the Cabinet Mission’s 
Paper.” 

“To ensleve another country is unnatural,” he 
concluded. "Merely by making a pious resolve you 
will not get off India’s back. Corresponding action 
is required. They are striving and there is no 
reason for India to doubt their bona fides. Their 
task is difficult.” The Congress, the League and the 
British wet® ah labouring under unnatural 
conditions. 

Xhe Viceregal Announcement 

The Viceregal aimouncement that invitations had 
been sent to fourteen individuals by their names 
to help H. E- the Viceroy to form his, cabinet was 
made on the 16th. Having failed m their attempt 
to bring th« two major parties together, the Mission 
had to devieo some way of removing the deadlock. 
H. E. the Viceroy’s statement was the result. Their 
failure was, nothing to be surprised at. “What is 
surprising, is that instead of following the democratic 
procedture of inviting the one or the other party 
to form a national ‘government, the Viceroy and 
the Cabinet Mission have decided to impose a 
government of their choice on the country. The 
result may well be an incompatible . and explosive 
mixture. Tlier® ®’r®> however, two ways of looking 
at a picture- V’ou can look upon it from. the. bright 
side or y»u can look , upon it . from the dark.” 
Gandhiji ha® declared that he believes in looking 
at the hniht side and, has invited others to do 
likewise. "Thus regarded, what appear to be 
blemishes ® the Viceregal statement, would be 
seen to be really its beauty.” It might however be, 
commented Gandhiji in the course of his after- 


prayer address on the day the statement was 
published, that there was no bright side. Then the 
Mission would stand exposed. They would lose 
nothing by trusting. He had suggested to the Working 
Committee some tests by which the Statement 
might be tested. He held the view firmly that 
fulfilment of those conditions was essential for 
Congress acceptance. But he could not say whether 
they would be agreeable to either party. It was, 
therefore, very difficult to say with certainty what 
the Congress Working Committee would decide. 
One thing, however, he could say without hesitation. 
At no stage had the Congress showed any dilatoriness. 
It was a democratic organization and could not 
carry things by an executive fiat like the Viceroy 
for instance. It could proceed only by consulting 
and satisfying even’ the weakest minority whom it 
claimed to represent. “You should bear with the 
Mission too,” he pleaded. “They have inherited 
the traditions of Imperialism which they cannot 
outgrow all at once. And poor India has to suffer. We 
must not blame them, however, for not throwing 
it overboard overnight. Let us trust their bona 
fides. Let us not act upon mere suspicion. But let 
us all join in the prayer that God may bless all 
the parties with wisdom and cleanness of heart. 

The Criteria 

While this is being written the Congress Working 
Committee is still busy examining the tests suggested 
by Gandhiji. Congress has always claimed to be a 
national organization. It can not batter for any 
tactical consideration its right and duty to represent 
all communities and classes without committing 
political suicide. That right is based on service. 
Similarly, it cannot let down for political gain its 
tried and faithful friends. Such opportunism would 
sap its moral being and inevitably prove fatal. Did 
not Yudhishthira refuse to enter heaven without 
his faithful dog? To gain the world at the colt of 
losing one’s soul is a bad bargain. 

Whilst these are matters necessarily for the 
Working Committee to consider, Gandhiji has been 
telling his audiences what their duty is in this hour. 
As a firm believer in the utility of community prayer, 
he has been making them sing Ramadhun in the 
mass. But were they following Rama in their daily 
lives ? To repeat Ramanama and to follow th^ way 
of Ravana in actual practice is worse than useless. 
It is sheer hypocrisy. One' might deceive oneself 
or the world but one cannot deceive the Almig hty. 

“ Today, in the West, people talk of Christ but it is 
really the Anti-Christ that rules their hves. Similarly, 
there are people who talk of Islam but really 
follow the way of Satan. It is a deplorable state of 
affairs. We are afraid of people professing religions 
other than our own. We 'think they will crush 
us, forgetting that no one can crush us if we have 
made God our refuge. The hymn that has just 
been sung describes how God has redeemed sinners. 
How much more, then, would He do for His 
devotees? But they must be devotees of God in 
the true sense of the term. ” If people followed 
the way of God, continued Gandhiji, there would 
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not t corruption and profiteering that 

se the world. The rich were becoming richer 
and the poor poorer. Hunger, nakedness and 
dea-i stared one in the face. These were not the 
malts of the Kingdom of God but that of Satan, 
Rirana or the Anti-Christ. They could not expect to 
king the reign of God on earth by merely repeating 
.'iis name with the lips. Their conduct must conform 
to His ways instead of Satan’s. 

New Delhi. 16-6-46 PYARELAL 

FAMINE NOTES 
More about Mango Kernel 
Dr. Gopichand Bhargava has sent a copy of an 
article ‘ Mango Kernels as Food ’ from the ‘ Indian 
.Farming Journal ’ for December 1942. It runs : 

' " The practice of using mango kernels for food 

is common among die inhabitants of the Kond 
Hills, Gmjam Agency. It is also to . be found in 
certain other parts of India, but it does not appear 
to be widespread. Probably die people were at 
first driven to it by economic necessity . . . But all 
classes including those who have plenty of other 
food, enjoy this addition to their daily food during 
the season.” 

The article concludes : 

“ Though 'mango kernel is not to be recom* 
mended as a staple diet as used for some months 
each year by the poorest Konds, yet there is no 
reason why people should not eke out their 
supplies of rice with it. The mangoes used are of 
the wild country variety to be found everywhere 
in India. Nothing more is required than saving the 
stones and washing the pounded kernels until the 
astringent taste is removed.” 

For the Attention of Government 
A correspondent from Chittoor writes to Gandhiji 
in a letter: 

“The rate of interest charged by the Govern- 
ment on loans granted to flie agriculturists under the 
. Land Improvements Loans Act and the Agricultural 
Improvements Loans Act is at present 5i% whereas 
die Government is able to get money in the open 
market from 2 to 2i% of interest This is a cmitral 
subject. The Government of India can give all 
necessary loans free of interest or at least at 2^% 
of interest.” 

Mussooree, 7-6-’46 

Fallow and Cultivable Lands 
Shri V. N. Kbanolkar from Bombay writes : 

" British India agricultural statistics 1941-42, 
published by the Government of India ( 1945 ) gives 
sufficient food for thought to bur Ministers who are 
trying fiieir best to resolve the acute food problem. 

“The position as it stands today is not likely 
to have undergone a big change on account of the 
Grow More Food campaign and the figures quoted 
below may be taken as sufficiently representing die 
present state of afiairs ia the country. 


“ The total area left fallow during the year is 

4.71.50.000 acres, while the net area actually sown is 

21.32.90.000 acres. The percentage of the fallow area 
to the net area sown in British India is 22% while 


the corresponding 

percentage for the 

various 

provinces are: 

Aimer Merwara 

65% 

Delhi 

9% 

Assam 

30% 

Madras 

31% 

Bengal 

18% 

N. W. F. P. 

19% 

Bihar 

38% 

Orissa 

30% 

Bombay 

17% 

Punjab 

11% 

C. P, & Berar 

14% 

Sind 

111% . 

Coorg 

100% 

United Provinces 

8% 


“ Experts opine that given manure and water in 
sufficient quantities, there is no necessity of lands 
being kept fallow. The figures of the United Provinces 
prove this. 

“We alki find the following interesting figures 


in the column 'cultivable area’: 


Bengal 8,62,788 

acres 

Bombay 2,07,301 


C. P. & Berar 51,94,728 

17 

Punjab 42,32,286 

>7 

Total 1,04,97,103 

acres 


“ Sir Vijayaraghavacharya in ‘ Law and Its Pro- 
blems ’ says : 

‘The balance of 87 million acres is classed in 
the official statistics as * uncultivated area. ’ This 
area is what is usually referred to in discussions 
about food supplies and agricultural colonization as 
land available for* expansion of agriculture. No 
systematic investigation has been made into the 
nature of this area with a view to ascertain how 
much of it could be cultivated with a reasonable 
capital expenditure. Calculations made by Provincial 
Governments have indicated that 10 million acres of 
this area are definitely known to be cultivable’ 
(page 4). 

" Besides the above the following items in the 
report will make interesting reading : 

1. area under jute and other fibres 29,52,000 acres 

2. „ tea and coffee . 8,41,000 „ 

3. „ tobacco 11,96,000 „ 

4. „ opium 18,000 „ 

5. „ other narcotic drugs 1,94,000 „ 

Total 52,01,000 „ 

*‘A big portion of the jute is exported to 
foreign lands. The owners of tea estates have kept, 
as reserves, thousands of acres of good land for 
future expansion. In view of the acute food shortage 
land under 3, 4 and 5 should be converted into 
food crops land. ” 

Here is a thing for the popular ministries to 
take up at once. They need not wait for the esta-- 
blishment of a national government at the Centre. 
New Delhi, 15 - 6-’46 PYARELAL 
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THE EUROPEAN VOTE 

i,By M. K. Gandhi) 

No less a person than the President of the European 
Association has exhibited the lion’s paw. That seems 
to be the naked truth. That the Europeans will 
neither vote nor offer themselves for election should 
be a certainty, if a Constituent Assembly worthy of 
the name is at all to he formed. The British power 
in India has four arms — the official military, the 
official civil, the unofficial civil and the unofficial 
military. So when the ruling class speaks of the 
unofficial European as not being under their control, 
it is nonsense. The official exists for the unofficial. 
The former would have no work if the latter did 
not exist The British gunboat came in the wake of 
British commerce. The whole of India is an occupied 
country. We have to examine in this light the 
exploits of the European President. In the intoxica- 
tion of power he does not seem to have' taken the 
trouble to ascertain whether the State Paper has 
provided for the legal power for his community to 
vote or be voted for in the proposed Constituent 
Assembly. For his and his constituents’ edification 
I have secured the opinion from the leader of the 
Bar in Delhi. It will be found in these columns. 

Did the President condescend to inquire of the 
Mission what his moral and legal position was ? 
Or, did he hold them cheap because he represented 
the real Imperialism which the Cabinet Mission 
and the Viceroy representing British Labour were 
struggling to discard ? 

It is the straw which shows the way the wind 
is blowing. 

This unseasonable performance of the European 
Association is to my mind the greatest disturbing 
factor to shake the faith in the reality of the 
Mission’s work. Has the Mission come before its 
time ? Will the gim-protected Europeans of India 
silence their guns and steike their fortunes Andrews- 
like, purely on the good will of the masses of India ? 
Or, do they expect in their generation to continue 
the imposition of foreign rule on India ? 

How can they say, they ‘ are not intransigent ’ ? 
The Statement reeks of intransigence. They have a 
loaded communal franchise, glaringly in Bengal and 
Assam. What right had they to be in the 
Assemblies at all ? What part have they played in 
the tvro Assemblies save to embarrass the people 
of Bengal and Assam by dividing the communities ? 
This ‘load’ was not imposed upon them. It would 
have redounded to their honour if they had 
repudiated it. Instead, they welcomed the ‘ white 
man’s burden ’. And even now, at the hour of the 
dawn, they would graciously contribute to constitu- 
tion-making ! ! 1 Not everyone who says ‘ I am not 
intransigent’ is really so; he only is who says 


nothing but lets his deeds eloquently Sgak for 
themselves. 

They have been made to look so foolish \ their 
latest statement as to say that they would >fr ain 
from voting for themselves but would use'^heir 
vote for electing their henchmen wearing the 
Indian skin I They would, if they could, repeat^, he 
trick which has enabled them, a handful, to straiile 
the dumb millions of India. How long will this agon*, 
last! Do the Mission propose to bolster up this 
unholy ambition and yet expect to put to sea the’ 
frail barque of their Constituent Assembly ? Indians 
cannot perform the obvious duty of the Mission 
for them. 

New Delhi, 17-6- ’46 

LEGAL OPINION ON THE 
EUROPEAN VOTE 

Gandhiji has received the following legal opinion 
on the question of the right claimed by the Europeans 
to take part in the making of the future constitution 
of India, as adumbrated in the State Paper of May 
16, 1946: 

“ Referring to the Statement of the British Cabinet 
Ministers’ paper issued on 16th May, 1946, I have 
been asked my opinion on the following question: 

‘ Whether the Europeans ( who are foreigners 
and;,non>nationals ) are entitled to 

( a ) vote at the election of 
o.r { b ) be candidates for the election of 
members for the proposed Constituent Assembly.’ 

“The question seems to me to refer to the 
Constitution-making body for the time being set up to 
frame the future Indian Constitution. 

“My reply briefly is as under: 

1. Para 3 lays down that immediate arrange- 
ments be made whereby INDIANS may decide the 
future constitudon of India. In other words the 
Constitution-making body is to consist of Indians only. 

“ 2. Para 16 says : * The object is to set in 
motion the machinery whereby a constitution can 
be settled by INDIANS for INDIANS.' 

“ 3 . Para 18 says: ‘The only practicable 
alternative is to utilize the recently elected Provincial 
Legislative Assemblies as the elective bodies to decide 
a new constitution structure.' 

“4. Para 18 further provides that for this purpose 
it is sufficient to recognize only three mam com- 
munities in India, i. e. General, Muslims and Sikhs. 

For other smaller communities provision is made in 
para 20. 

“ 5. In para 19, table of r^resentatioh is given 
and the only point for decision is whether foreigners 
and non-nationals have any right to vote at the 
election or stand as candidates. 

“ I am of opinion that paras 18 and 19 are subject 
to the statements as to formation of Constituent 
Assembly made in paras 3 and 16 which give the 
right of making, the constitution to INDIANS alone 
and not to those who are not Indians.” 

Shivnarain (Senior) 

B. A. LL. B. 

Advocate, High Court and 
Senior^Advocate, Federal Court of India 
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MUCH IN LITTLE 

( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

“ In Mr. Mahadev Desai's liook on the 
Travancore Temple Entry Prodamaticr:, I fitu] ycur 
speeches made in several plac;s in Travancore. 
You have spoken of the Ishopanishad and said that 
if the first verse alone survived and all the rest of 
the Hindu Scriptures were destroyed, it would aicne 
save religion from extinction. Perhaps, you know 
that that verse was a turning point in the life of 
Devendranath Tagore, the Poet’s father. Young 
Devendranath v/as in a mood of great depression 
when his father died leaving the family estate highly 
encumbered. One day while in this mood a piece of 
printed paper was wafted by a passing breeze to 
where he was sitting. He picked it up. It was in 
Sanskrit which he had not learnt then. He took it 
to the family pundU who read it out. It was the 
first verse of the Ishopanishad. ‘ Nectar poured into 
my soul,’ says the Maharshi in his autobiography. 

“ The phrase about enjoying by renunciation 
puzzled me for long. One day ( or night to be 
correct ) it flashed on me that the phrase but 
expressed a daily experience. What greater enjoy- 
ment is there than renouncing something one values 
to one — person or cause — which one holds dear.” 
The above letter from Shri K. Natarajan was 
received by me about three months ago. I had hoped 
to deal with it in these columns much earlier but 
could not. Nothing, however, is lost, for the subject 
matter of the letter is an evergreens I try to the 
utmost of my ability to live the meaning that, in 
my xmgrammatical way, I have ascribed to, the 
shloha. Not being a reader of boeJes, I never knew 
the instance that Shri Natarajan quotes .from 
Maharshi Devendra’s life. It fortifies my bfelief that 
the first mantra of Ishopanishad is all that undiluted 
Hinduism — in other words, for me» religion — can 
have to give. The recitation of the 18 chapters 
of ihe Gita is finished in one week at the morning 
prayer and so it has gone on now for some years 
from week to week. The Gita is a commentary on 
'the first verse of the Ishopanishad. And I feel, 
not without diffidence, that the interpretation that 
flashed on Shri Natarajan’s mind reveals but the 
partial truth. As I .understand it, his interpretation 
is only the well-worn doctrine of self-sacrifice which 
is undoubtedly a common enough e 2 q)etience. Take 
only .one instance. Many a mother sacrifices .aUfor 
her children. Bui: the mantra referred to here-was 
not revealed to confirm the truth of- that practice, 
well known even during the remote times .when 
it is said to have been given. To live up to that 
verse means the new birth enunciated in the New 
Testament dr Brahma Samarpana (dedication to God) 
as taught in Hinduism. The verse, therefore, seems 
to me to mean only one thing. Recognize that 
evcr:^bing 3 rou fancy you have is God’s and from 
God and .take only what you really need for life. 
In other words, in the language of the Gka it 
teaches the doctrine of uttermost detachment.. Then 
only is life worth living. 

New Delhi, . ^ 

13-6-’46 


QUESTION BOX 

(By M. K. Gandhi') 

Looting 
Q. A correspondent writes: 

“Supposing that in a Government or private 
godown food grains are being allowed to rot while 
people are starving because none are available in 
the market, what are workers to do? Would it be 
permissible to resort to something in the nature of 
your Dharasana salt raid in order to save the 
people? Otherwise, what alternative is there to 
either looting or dying like dumb cattle, of both of 
which you disapprove ?” 

A. It should be common cause that looting in 
itself can never do any good. Wherever it is 
claimed to have done so, the good consisted only 
in drawing the attention of the authority to a 
crying want. The way of voluntary fasting that 
I have suggested is the most efficient because it 
is good in itself and good also as an cflective 
demonstration. It is good in itself becaiise the 
people who voluntarily fast exhibit strength of 
will which saves them from the pangs of hunger 
and wakes up public conscience as also that of the 
authority, assuming that the latter can have any 
conscience at all. 

So far -as the Dharasana salt raid is concerned, 
apart from the fact that there were, according to 
my conception of it, several mistakes made, it was a 
perfect thing of its kind and a heroic struggle in 
which the sufferings undergone were bravely home. 
But the distinctioa between it and loot should be 
clearly borne in mind. The Dharasana Salt Works 
were conceived to bfe national ’ property. The 
intention there was not to seize the property by 
force. The fight was to assert the right of the 
nation to the possession of all salt yielded by land 
or sea in India. If the raid had succeeded, that is 
to say, if the Government had yielded, they would 
have done so to the nation’s sufferings which 
the raid and the like involved. And, as a matter of 
fact, the sum total of the sufferings undergone by 
the people on a nation-wide scale did result in what 
is known as the Ifwin-Gandhi Pact. Thus it will 
he seen that between the loot that the correspondent 
has in mind and the Dharasana Raid there is no 
analogy whatsoever. 

13-6-’46 ' 

Bhangi Strikes' 

Q. The same writer, who has asked the question 
about the propriety of looting, asks also what the 
poor sweeper is to do when everything else fails. 
He indignantly asks: 

"Is the bhangi to continue his service on 
starvation wages, living in dirt and squalor ?” 

A. The question is appropriate. I claim that in such 
cases the proper remedy is not. a strike but a notice 
to the public in general and the employing corpora- 
tion in particular that the bharigis must give up the 
sweeping service which consigns those reserved for 
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that service to a life of starvation and all it means. 
There is a wide distinction between a strike and an 
entire discontinuation (not suspension) of service. A 
strike is a temporary measure in expectation of relief. 
Discontinuance is giving up of a particular job 
because there is no expectation of relief. Proper 
discontinuance presupposes fair notice on the one 
hand and prospect of better wages and freedom 
from squalor and. dirt on the other. This will wake 
up society from its disgraceful slumber resulting 
in a proper scavenging of the overgrowth, that has 
smothered public conscience. At a stroke the bhangis 
will raise scavenging to a fine art and give it the 
status it should have had long ago. 

Unlawful Peep Beyond 
Q. " Ah, Christ that it were possible 
“ For one short hour to see 
“ The souls we loved, that they might tell us 
“ What and where they be. ” 

What would you say? 

A. The poet expresses in the above the cry of 
many an anguished heart. Nevertheless the truly 
detached mind does not care to know the beyond. 
In other words, it is wrong to have the desire. 
Therefore, the following from the well known 
hymn of Cardinal Newman represents the reality : 

" I do not ask to see the distant scene 
"One step enough for me,” 

New Delhi, 15-6-'46 

WORKING COMMITTEE 
RESOLUTION 

Resolution on South African Passive Resistance 
Movement passed by the Congress Working 
Committee on June 15, 1946 : 

The Congress Working Committee note' with 
satisfaction not unmixed with concern that Indians 
in South Africa have started the campaign of civil 
disobedience as a protest against the recently passed 
legislation by the South African Union Parliament 
imposing disabilities -upon them. The Congress 
Working Committee are of opinion that the campaign 
carries in it the seeds of success in so far as the 
honour of Indians is concerned as distinguished 
from the loss of material prospects. 

The Committee expect that having begun the 
struggle the registers will carry it to the end without 
yielding. The Committee assure the resisters of 
full sympathy in their brave struggle and hope that 
those who are not themselves resisters will not on 
any account succumb to the temptations contained 
in the legislation itself and such small concessions 
that may be held out by the Union Government. 
The inferior status assigned to the Indians by the 
Act can be wiped out only by its complete abrogation. 
The Committee hope and expect that while the 
Government of India remains in the British Power, 
His Excellency the Viceroy will use his influence 
openly on behalf of the brave resisters and thus 
secure for them the sympathy of the world in this 
noble struggle for the rights of man. 


DEVELOPMENT OP DUAL-PURPOSE 
CATTLE IN INDIA 

The term dual-purpose, in its general sense, 
means the breeds which from their point of view, can 
serve two distinct purposes. In India., the breeds of 
cattle, the male of which are suitable for draught and 
female for milk, are known as the dual-purpose types. 
There has, of course, been a great deal of con- 
troversy going on among livestock breeders xegarding 
the advisability of attempting to develop dual-purpose 
type of cattle in India. This question has been 
engaging the active attention of the breeders and 
those interested in the amelioration of out cattle 
but it was brought to the forefront by the publica- 
tion of the report of the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture in 1928. Since then, two definite schools 
of thought have been evolved. In order, therefore, 
to view the whole question in its correct perspective, 
it will be more helpful to briefly repeat here the 
points of view of both the sides. 

Those who hold that the cattle in India should 
be developed for specific purposes and not on dual- 
purpose lines contend that : 

1. Indian cattle, as a whole, have been bred 
from times immemorial, for special purposes. As a 
general rule, the fastest and best working breeds of 
cattle ^e not good milkers and high milk yield is 
not compatible with capacity for fast work. Thus 
the two factors of milk and draught do not go 
hand in hand. 

2. In dual-purpose cittle advance in either 
direction has periodically to be checked by the 
necessity to consider the other factor. Therefore, 
there must always be a tendency for both qualities 
of milk and draught to remain at a comparatively 
low level. In any attempt to develop dual-purpose 
type, sacrifice of one factor to develop the other 
will reduce the standard of our cattle to mediocre 
sorts of animals and thus either quality at its best 
will be madequately represented. In order, therefore, 
to evolve cattle with a high standard of excellence 
it will be necessary to develop cattle for special 
purpose alone. 

3. From breeding point of view progress in 
the production of highly efficient draught or dairy 
type of cattle would be much faster if only one 
factor was to be aimed at. Genetically, it is very 
difficult to breed successfully for a combination of 
two or more characters at one time, even when the 
characters are not mutually antagonistic. Simplifica- 
tion of characters in breeding has always resulted 
in more certain and quicker fixation of desired 
characters. Without concentration on one main factor, 
sustained advance to a high standard is not possible. 

4. In India, the primary need is bullock for 
draught and in attempting to secure more milk from 
the draught cattle there is a danger that the qualities, 
which in the past, have commended them as work 
animals may be lost. 

5. Countries which aim at nothing better than 
dual-purpose type cannot hope to compete with 
countries in which strict specialization is insisted on 
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and therefore any such step which will affect adver- 
sely the standard of special purpose breeds should 
be avoided. 

On the other hand, the case of those, who are 
in fevour of the development of Indian cattle on 
dual-purpose lines, may be summarized as below : 

1. In India the number of cattle is already so 
large that any attempt at segregation of utility 
points may result in breeding of still larger numbers. 
Thus a cultivator will have to maintain different 
animals for different purposes, one animal for 
production of males suitable for draught and the 
other to meet his milk requirements. This will 
necessarily mean keeping of large number of cattle 
than the land can economically maintain. 

2. The Indian cultivator is so poor that he 
cannot afford to maintain larger heads of cattle. 
What he needs is a type of cow capable of producing 
a fairly strong male suitable for farming operations 
on his land and supplying, in addition, reasonable 
quantify of milt for the requirements of his family. 
Thus^ it should be one animal which should serve 
both the purposes. 

3. With air the cattle, on the average, half the 
calvies born will be males and of tliose a very small 
proportion will be fit as stud bulls. If different 
brieeds are kept for different purposes the male 
calves of the milk types will not be comparatively 
useful as at present is the case with our best dairy 
types such as Sahiwal and Red Sindhis, whereas in 
the case of dual-purpose breeds the male can be 
reared for draught. Thus, in India, where both 
draught and milk factors are essential, the dual-purpose 
stock for ordinary cultivator is more economical than 

. that bred for specific purposes. 

A cursory glance at the above points of view 
win be sufficient to show that, as in many other 
such controversies, there is a great deal of truth 
on both the sides. These are, in fact, two sides 
of the] same picture. For me it is very difficult to 
visualize a flourishing cattle industry in any country, 
without special breeds for specific purposes and 
dual-purpose breeds existing side by side. 

Great Britain, on the whole, is an industrial 
country, yet we find some of the most special 
type breeds as well as dual-purpose types in that 
country. All such types exist side by side and 
flourish. They have some of the finest breeds of 
cattle for special purposes and still by far the most 
numerous breeds are those which show dual-purpose 
characteristics such as Short Horns, Dexter and 
Red Polls. 

In India, the combination of milk and draught 
qualities does not present the same difficulty. Both 
these types are spare of muscles and body-fat, and 
the food they consume and digest is mostly returned 
in the form of milk or work. Mr. William Smith has 
even gone so far as to say : “ You cannot possibly 
produce the very best class of draught bullock out of 
anything but a really good milking cow. The ability 
to produce milk is the strongest proof of maternity 
and the more efficient and perfect the dam, the more 
vigorous and healthy the offspring.” This, of course. 


is to be followed with a bit of caution. From my 
personal observations, I feel that we can safely 
develop a reasonable amount of milk into some of 
our draught breeds without damage to their work 
qualities, but, there is a limit in each breed, beyond 
which we cannot develop a particular character 
without adversely affecting the other. Thus, as a 
general rule, to be followed in the production of 
draught cattle, the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
has opined that ‘ milking qualities should be en- 
couraged only in so far as these are entirely consistent 
with the maintenance of the essential qualities which 
good draught cattle must possess.’ This can, of course, 
be easily attained by proper selection of strains 
suitable for each tract from among the existing breeds. 
In India we have some of the best known 
draught breeds such as Hissar, Amrit Mahal, 
Kangayam, Nagore and Bhagnari, while Sahiwal and 
Red Sindhis are the best milk types. The work so 
far done on these milk breeds has clearly shown 
that high yielding strains of indigenous dairy breeds 
can be produced in a comparatively few years 
which can compete favourably with any best known 
dairy breeds in the world. The achievements 
of Pusa and Ferozepur Sahiwal herds are too well 
known to be detailed here. Then we have also 
dual-purpose breeds, such as Hariana, Tharparkar 
and Gir. Recent work on Hariana has shown that 
although basically a draught breed, it possesses 
special milking potentialities. On the other hand, 
although individual cows of Gir breed are capable 
of giving *high milk yields yet the bullocks are 
powerful and strong workers. Gir bullocks may not 
be as agile and quick as Hariana, and Hariana cows 
iriay not be as good yielders as Girs, but both 
possess a combination of characteristics, which are 
really suitable to the requirements of an average 
cultivator. Such animals have definite economic 
value and they will be the most popular in those 
tracts where they can thrive. Thus, in my opinion, 
in India, as in all other cattle breeding countries, 
there is enough room for the development of 
distinct types as well as dual-purpose cattle. 
Special types are recommended for those tracts 
where natural facilities of food and grazing exist 
for the development of those specific purpose 
cattle, while for the average cultivator who is too 
poor to maintain such specialized strains on account 
of his limited resources and shortage of feed, 
the dual-purpose animals are most suitable. 

Before concluding, I must, however, the 

attention of the readers to the fact that there are 
large numbers of cattle in India, which are not only 
poor yielders but their bullocks are also of poor 
quality. Here, no mistake should be made on that 
account. Such breeds are not dual-purpose and 
therefore, while planning for cattle development 
distinction should always be made between dual- 
purpose breeds and no-purposc breeds. Such 
animals need special attention and all possible 
measures should be taken to grade them up by 
use of improved stud bulls. 

(Sir) Datar Singh 
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A VISIT TO NAGTHAT 

Shri Dharmadev Shastri has been working, among 
the tribes of Jaunsar and Bawcr for sometime. He 
was keen that Gandhiji himself or, if that- was not 
possible, some members of his party should go and 
. see his work. Gandhiji’s choice fell on me as a 
doctor, and as secretary and convener of the 
Advisory Medical Board of the Kasturba Gandhi 
National Memorial Trust. 

The - Trek 

So I with Abha Gandhi started for Nagthat. 
Shastriji was our guide. We began! motoring at 6 
a. m. on the 3rd. One girl and two youngmen, 
friends of Shastriji, joined us at Dehra Dun. We 
reached Sahiya at 10 a. m. By 10.30 we were 
trekking up the mountain path leading to Nagthat. 
Shastriji had arranged for two hill ponies, one 
dandi and two coolies, and we rode or walked by 
turns, except Shastriji and a companion of his, Shri 
Sevaksinghji, who walked all the distance. 

It was a hard climb. There was a narrow path 
with mountains on one. side and a deep 'ravine on 
the other. The least carelessness might have sent 
one rolling down hundreds of feet into the ravine 
below. At several places one felt giddy looking 
down into the valley. So we walked with oUr eyes 
fixed .on .the path before us. At one place the road 
was broken. We crossed it ■with the help of the 
coolies and Shri Sevaksinghji. They knew no fear 
and no fatigue. On the way we saw Amla and 
Tons, the two tributaries of the Jumna, and the 
Jumna itself from different places. 

A Land of Strange Customs '' 

Jaunsar a^ Bawer is a semi excluded area of 
about 500 square miles. There are 450 villages 
situated on the hill-tops and communications are 
most ^fficult. The population is 56,0Q0. It is includ- 
ed in British India and is surrounded by the 
Indian States' of Tehri, Nahan, Jubbal, etc. on 
three sides. The main occupation of the people, 
one might say their only occupation, is agriculture. 
They grow potatoes, ginger, maize, wheat and a 
cereal known as Mandwa. In Bawer opium is also 
produced. Agriculture in the hills means hard labqur. 
The land avaiUble for agriculture is limited and 
they say that this is the most important reason for 
the system of polyand^ that prevails in these parts. 
It is said Aat all the brothers in a family have 
one wife between them. Thus there is no need to 
divide up the property and there is an automatic 
check on the increase of population. 

Tj^ffic in Women 

The system has its evil effects which outweigh the 
little | 9 od, if any, that,it may ^o. Veneteal disease ;is 
rampant. There is a surplus pf women and this has 
resulted in an u^ly traffic. -Upscrupu^, us inenirom 
the plains have started the trade and hundreds of 
girls are beipg exported every year. Reforpiers are 
not likely to succeed in persuading the people to- 
give up the system of polyandry, unle.?s perhaps 
their economic system is changed. As it is^ a 
larj^e number of husbands is considered to be a 


mark of honour. In one village we stopped to have 
a drink of water. A newly married girl .gave us 
water. We asked her how many husbands she had. 
“Two,” her mother replied half apologetically, 
“ but she has five fathers-in-law.” There was a 
note of pride and self-satisfaction as she mentioned 
the number of fathers-in-law. 

There is a vast field for cottage industries in 
this area and Shastriji is trying to develop the 
industry of wool spinning. 

Proud of Their Culture 

There are no facilities for education or medical 
relief for these people. But they are very proud of 
their . culture which, they say, they have inherited 
from the Pandavas. Several relics are said to 
have been found from the time- of the Pandavas. 
There is a place called Lakhamandal where 
an attempt was made to burn the Pandavas 
in a wooden palace impregnated with lac. In this 
place' there is an underground passage , several miles 
long. It was by this passage that the Pandavas ate 
supposed to have escaped. On digging the ground 
here hundreds of images can be found even today. 

On the top of the hill we were shpwn remnants 
of a castle which was .said to ■ be Viratgarfs, the 
castle , of King Vjrata,, where the ,, Papd^yas, . took 
shelter during their exile. , , ,, ‘ 

.Virtual Serfs 

Four clashes inhabit this area— Brahmins, 
Rajputs, Bajgis and Koltas. The last two are flarijans. 
A system of semi-slavery is prevalent. A Rfahmin or 
a Rajput might lend 25 or 30. rupees to.,a, Kolta 
at the time of his marriage or some such -occasion. 
As a result the latter and his whole family become 
the serfs of the man who lends the money.,' The 
owner is responsible for feeding rhem and they have 
to do what he asks them to. do. Such is the poverty 
and backwardness of the Xpltas -that, several- ipf 
them are happy in itheir slavery because they are 
thereby sure of getting their food, The traffic in 
women is mostly confined to the Koltas. , , , 
Drink Evil 

The drink evil is very, -prevalent. There , are no 
excise laws in this area and men and wotp®® have 
practically all taken to drinking. Shri Mahavir Tyj^gi 
told us how. he and Dr. Katju once went to Jaunaar- 
Bawer and lectured about prohibition. , At th^ epd 
of the lecture they asked them to raise-their . hands 
and support ,a resolutipn against the drink evil. 
Not one hand was raised. Then they -asked those 
who had come after a drink to raise, their hands. 
All the hands went up and they gaily made, tli® 
admission that they had all had liquor. 

■ , , Nagthat ' - , - 

We.reached Nagthat at 6, o’clock in the evening- 
It is a beautiful spot. It is 16 miles from Chakota 
and ^ miles fisom .Mussooree.- From the top of the 
hill the Jumna is seen -flowing, across the plains. 
The scepery and the peaceful environment affect 
the mind profoundly. Shastriji yas offered free l ap d 
here by a local landlord. The Police Commissioner 
threatened him with dire, consequences. But the 
man said he could not go hack upon his word 
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Shastriii has built a few huts thete, started a school 
and a hospital in memory of Kasturba. The place 
where the Ashram is situated is surrounded by 54 
villages, the nearest being one mile away. The 
hospital is at present an out-door dispensary in 
charge of a homoeopathic lady doctor who has also 
had some training in midwifery. She comes from 
Nepal and is quite at home in the hills. Besides 
attending to the patients at the dispensary she 
goes touring' from village to village and gives what- 
ever medical relief she can. 

Plight of Women 

The condition of the women is most unsatisfac- 
tory. Besides having, to undergo the unnatural 
strain of having several husbands, they have to attend 
to work in the fields as well as to their household 
duties. Any man who wants a permanent servant 
buys a wife for a hundred rupees or so, and if he 
does not like her, later on he just turns her out and 
brings anotnfer. There are no midwives, trained or 
untrained. Neighbours attend on each other’s deli- 
very. Having no idea of sepsis and asepsis, the 
result is that one child sterility is common. There 
is need for a well-equipped Hospital here with a 
qualified doctor in charge so that surgical cases and 
cases of abnormal midwifery can also be dealt with. 

, , , School 

Besides the school at Nagthat, Shastriji has also 
started schools in Bagi, Kirtool and Bhangar. These 
schools are not run on the lines of basic education, 
though spinning forms part of the curriculum. 

The Return Journey 
Several patients had collected to see me and I 
yiras, examining them till 9 o’clock at night. While 
going, .pp also .patjents, had collected , at several 
villages on the way. I gave a list, to the lady doctor 
and asked her to send them medicines. Early next 
morning patients started coming before 5 a. m. It 
was with the utmost difficulty that I disposed them 
of by 7 a m. and we started on our journey back. 
1 was told that' I had ' seen patients from a few 
nq^by villages only, if I stayed there for a day or 
so, they would' come from distant villages also. It 
just demonstrated the crying need for rdedical 
relief in the area. 

■ A Philanthropist Doctor 
One of the patients was suffering from bleeding 
piles and had become very anaemic. I advised him 
to go to hospital for operation. He agreed. I asked 
bird if he. knew of aay hospital. “Yes, I will go to 
■Dr. -Joshi at Delhi," 'he saii Dr;:Joshi had edme 
to- a lieighbounng State sometime ago. «A great 
philanthropist that he is, he saw ^veral poor people 
besides ’.attending -to the rich • patients * who - had 
called ;him. Three of them who needed institutional 
.treatment, he had l»ought back to Delhi with him. 
;He met all their expenses of travelling and treat- 
ment from his own - pocket. When he sent them 
' back finally he paid their return fare and gave 
them necessary instructions and, letters of intxdduc- 
tion so that those who needed it could continue 
the treatment. . The result ,was that the poor 
villagers had come, to look upon him as their 


friend. So the only place this patient could think 
of going to was Dr. Joshi’s clinic at Delhi. How 
nice it would be if there were a few more Joshis 
among us doctors ! 

On our way back Shastriji took us to Kabi 
where he has started Asoka Ashram near the stone 
pillar bearing Emperor Asoka’s edict describing his 
conquest of Kalinga. He was so disgusted with the 
bloodshed which made victory worse than defeat, 
says the edict, that he disbanded his armies and 
took the vow of ahimsa. Subsequently, the whole 
of India including Afghanistan came under his 
banner voluntarily. 

Asoka Ashram, Kalsi 

Kalsi Ashram is situated in a picturesque spot, 
with the hills ou one side and jungle on the other. 
It is situated on the banks of the river Jumna 
close to the edict mentioned above. Shastriji aims 
at developing this place into a training centre for 
village industries. At present wool industry is the 
only one that is being worked! I was told that it 
enabled the villagers to earn from 1 to rupees 
per day easily withdut leaving their homes. Asoka 
Ashram was started on the 10th of July 1942. 
Shastriji was arrested on the 9th of August and 
released after a year and a half. After his release 
he went back to that place and has been tr 3 dng to 
develop the work that he had started. His services 
are highly appreciated by the villagers. He has 
dedicated his whole life to their service. 

Mussoorce, 6-6-’46 S; N: 

BHANei PROBLEM IN NEW DELHI 

[ 'When the rest of Gandhiji’s party went up to 
Simla with him, Shri Dev Prakash Nayyar of the 
Hindustani Talimi Sangh, who had come to spend 
his summer vacation . with him, stayed behind. 
Gandhiji had left the decision entirely to him, but 
he cotJd not make up his mind. So 'at Gandhiji’s 
suggestion he decided to toss for it. The toss went 
against Simla. That settled it for him. To make the 
best use of what he felt, was a God-given opportu- 
nity, he began frequently visiting the Sweepers’ 
Colony at Reading Road. Later he was joined by 
his .doctor sister, who had cpme on a brief holiday 
from Bettiah in Bihar. The following is a condensed 
summary of the note which he has prepeured on the 
conditions in the Sweepers’ Colony. PyarelalJ 
■Economic Conditions 

In New Delhi there are six main sweepers’ colonies, 
comprising nearly 325 houses. In all pf these, except 
the Reading Road Ba^i, the Harijans live side by. ride 
with the. other, castes. 

All the families are in the Municipal employ. Most 
of them are employed as ordinary meh^s. Their .pfty 
is Rs. 13/- per mensem. Their work is tp sweep, Ihe 
roads, dean the public latrines etc. The lorry ‘ beld<frs\ 
i. e. those who load the refuse lorries . paid Rs. 15/- 
per month. 

■Very few women are employed. There is a.curious 
reason for it. They are paid at the same rate as men, 
but becadse of the rules governing fenmle iaboqr, it 
proves .much dear^. Hence die Municipality, as it is 
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said, has stopped further employment of women. Their 
present number is nearly 40 as against 600 men 
employed. 

The result is that women hatre to find employment 
in private quarters, where they are paid from 8 as. to 
Re. 1/- a month per house. In bungalows, however, 
they may get as much as Rs. 5/- per month, but 
generally bungalows have whole-time sweepers. On the 
whole the average monthly income of a sweeper woman 
varies from Rs. 5/- to Rs. la/-. 

The average family may be taken to consist of 
husband, wife and 4 children. Their earnings may be 
represented as follows : 

Father Rs. 13/- (pay) plus Rs. 16 
Dearness Allowance Rs. 29/- 

Mother „ 7/- 

1 Child „ 5/- 

Total Rs. 41/- 

The income per head in a family thus works out 
to 4 as. a day. This is, however, the average. Quite a 
large number get less and live on the starvation line. 
In the case of one family with 8 children I found that 
the father got Rs. 13/- (these days Rs. 29/- including 
D. A. ) and the wife Rs. 6/-. Thus 10 people have to 
live on Rs. 19/- (at present Rs. 35/-) per month. 
This gives 1 anna per head per day in normal times 
and in these days nearly 2 as. And this after eight 
hours of exacting work 1 

Some of the families are better off. Their income 
goes up to as much as Rs. 200/- per month. But their 
number is too few to need mention. The cause of their 
better position is that some of the members have found 
employment as chaprasis in Government offices. 

General Conditions of Living 

In the Reading Road BasH there are 100 houses and 
25 temporary huts to house a population of nearly 800. 
No wonder the general conditions of living are abominable. 
Each family is allotted a quarter consisting of one room 
10?13’. But as there are not enough quarters, many 
tenements have to be shared by two or more families. 
The rest of the population is housed in temporary straw 
huts. Then each house has on an average to accom- 
modate 7 people. In summer people can sleep outside, but 
ip winter they have all to huddle together in one little 
room — mother, father, children and members of another 
family besides sometimes. The door is generally closed 
for fear of cold, the only means of ventilation being a 
small aperture near the roof. The houses are kept very 
dirty, the clothes are dirtier still and smelling. Even the 
bodies are filthy. 

The arrangement for latrines and bath rooms is 
inadequate. There are only 13 latrines and 4 bathrooms 
for a population of nearly 800. Naturally, very often, 
people ease themselves outside the latrines, which makes 
the place terribly filthy. The automatic flush very often 
remains unattended and the cemented floors are broken. 
Only a day or two before Gandhiji went to stay there 
were they put in order. There is no arrangement for 
medical relief and there is a wide incidence of diseases 
attendant on dirt, poverty and squalor. 

Medical Survey 

On the 11th evening, accompanied by Dev Prakash 
Nayyar, I went and carried ' out ', whsft may be called a 


preliminary medical survey of the Bhangi Colony. 
23 patients came and were diagnosed for sores, eye and 
ear troubles. There were some cases too of rheumatism, 
bronchitis, diarrhoea etc. Some other cases of a more 
complicated nature were directed to the Lady Hardinge 
and the Irwin Hospitals for further diagnosis. 

The above analysis does not include all the patients 
at the Bhangi Colony. But still it can be taken as an 
indication of the state of health in the Colony. The 
general health of the Colony must be very poor, consi- 
dering that at a moment’s notice about 30 patients 
came. We knew how unwilling the poor ignorant 
people generally are to face the doctor. It will further 
be seen that most of the diseases need only cleanliness 
and hygienic living to disappear. What is needed is 
not so much medicine as education in health and 
hygiene and an improvement in their sanitary and 
economic conditions. Obviously, so long as the average 
income of a bhangi remains 4 annas a day, he cannot 
be expected to spend any money on soap etc. 

Grievances and Demands 

The following are their principal grievances and 
demands : 

1. Social disabilities, i. e. the treatment meted 

out to them by fellow passengers in public vehicles 
and by their colleagues in Government offices where 
they are employed. < 

2. Economic disabilities. Their requirement as 
lorry drivers and chaprasis has provoked opposition 
from both Hindus and Muslims in those services 
and unless the officer-in-charge happens to be a 
strong man they have to pay the price. Another 
form of discrimination which is felt strongly by 
mehtars especially is that while hitherto promotions 
to the rank of a daroga were according to seniority, 

- this time, it is alleged, because all on the seniority 
list are bhangis, it has been decided to recruit 
non-bhangis from outside for the post. 

3. Another demand is that they should be given 
land for building purposes round the Valmiki Mandir 
either free or on lease or even on purchase. They 
are prepared to abide by all the conditions that the 
Municipality may lay down regarding the types of 
houses etc. that may be built on it. It is a very 
legitimate demand and one strongly hopes that it 
will be met. 

Social Work amongst Them 
Hardly any social work has been done amongst 
them. Many people representing various institutions 
came, but went back after a short while. Naturally, 
the Harijans feel disappointed. But still I feel that they 
would welcome anyone who would take real ihterest 
in them. So far as educational activity is concerned, it 
should be remembered that no education, unless it is 
closely related to their lives and holds out the prospect 
of ameliorating their economic condition, is likely to 
appeal to them. 

Though naturally they are chiefly interested in the 
betterment of their economic condition, they keenly feel 
their social disabilities. The slight improvement rhat 
has been effected has by rousing their consciousness 
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made them feel their inferior status in society all the 
more keenly. 

The majority of them are illiterate. Previously two 
schools — one night school and one day school — were 
being run in the Valmiki Mandir. They were closed when 
finally it was decided to get Harijan children admitted 
to the ordinary schools. 

SPINNING AS OCCXJPATIONAL 
THERAPY 

Spinning has many uses. Not the least interest- 
ing is its use as occupational therapy. An 
illustration of it is provided by a correspondent 
who is himself a patient and is undergoing treatment 
for spine trouble in the orthopaedic ward of the 
Government Hospital at Madura. He writes : 

"During the National Week, even though 
confined to bed, I started spinning on a takli for 
sacrifice. It attracted two more patients and we 
span by turns on the two taklis that we had 
amongst us. Last year too, while I was in an 
Ayurvedic Ashram undergoing treatment, I did the 
same thing during the National Week and the 
Gandhi Jayanti week, when patients, sadhus and 
some inmates of the Ashram totalling about 17, 
most of them with improvised iaklis, joined in the 
yagna. The yarn thus spun we sent as contribution 
to the Kasturba Fund. Encouraged by that experience, 
when I found this time that more and more patients 
were drawn to spinning by our example, I started 
improvising taklis from bamboo and earthen pot 
shreds. In the first week of May 1946, about a 
dozen bed-patients with fractured legs and spines 
were able to turn out amongst themselves half a 
dozen hanks. By the end of the second week the 
total number of taklis plying rose to thirty and 
the spun during the two weeks totalled 24. 

These I sent to t^e A. I. S. A. as membership 
fee for four of us selected in order of their amount 
of spinning. 

“ This is a Government hospital with a total 
strength of 800 patients out of which in my ward 
there are about 70. Mine us the orthopaedic 
ward where fracture^ tuberculosis of the bone etc. 
are treated, and patients have to be in bed for 
months, even years. Among the present spinners 
one-third are young kids. It has been found that 
apart from other things spinning has a definite 
therapeutic value. It keeps the patients s^reeably 
occupied and makes them forget their pain and 
worries. I take care to see that in their enthusiasm 
they do not overwork. A patient from the eye ward 
has recently joined us.” 

The correspondent ends by asking as to whf ther 
it is desirable to encourage this kind of activity in 
a hospital and what is the best way of utilizing 
the yam. 

The use of occupational therapy as an aid to 
boaling has come to be widely recognized by the 
medical profession in the West and constitutes a 
regular feature of treatment in some hospitals, 
particularly in America. In India, however, it has 
not yet been adopted. It ought to be encouraged 


by hospital authorities and promoted by philanthro- 
pic societies interested in the welfare of patients. 
These can collaborate by providing cotton, implements 
of spinning, tunai etc. and means for technical 
instruction. The yarn produced can go into the 
charity box of the hospital to be utilized either 
for purchasing certified Khadi for hospital linen or, 
if it is in sufficient quantity, it can be woven into 
cloth for hospital use. If the patients succeed in 
communicating their enthusiasm to their attendants 
and relatives also, they will have the satisfaction 
that their period of convalescence was not altogether 
wasted, but was fully utilized for rendering a 
valuable piece of national service. 

Mussooree, 

7-6-’46 Pyarelal 

A COMMENDABLE EXAMPLE 

A group of earnest youngmen, mostly from 
Kerala, employed in various offices in Bombay, 
banded themselves together and started a Gram 
Seva Samiti in the month of July 1945, with the 
object of working out a plan to carry on village 
uplift work. To start with, they had only 7 members. 
They have now 15 members on the rolls paying 
a monthly subscription of Rs. 10/- each out of 
savings from their meagre salaries. 

To organize their work they sent one of them- 
selves, Shri K. Kumaran, for training in village 
industries. After completing his training in October 
1945, he started an experimental centre at Perur in 
South Malabar. A small house was lent free of charge 
by a kind and generous woman of the village and was 
used to start a village reconstruction centre with the 
opening of a spinning class. Gradually a reading room 
and library, Hindustani classes, free dispensary and 
a weaving centre and Khadi Bhandar were set up. 
The following is a summary of the report of their 
various activities : 

“Spinning classes are conducted from !9.30 to 
4.30 p. m. with an interval of one honr. Instruction 
is imparted in carding also and the students are 
required to spin on self-made slivers only. Each 
class is held for a period of nearly 14 months, by 
which time students become expert spinners. 

“ Three such classes were conducted consisting 
of altogether thirty students and the fourth class, is 
being conducted now with ten students. 

“The carding implements and charkhas supplied 
to the students during their study course are allowed 
to be taken along with them at the termination of 
the classes. They are required to bring in their 
weekly production of yarn and out of the corres- 
ponding price l/3rd is apportioned towards cost of 
implements, l/3rd towards Khadi eloth supplied to 
them — it is our desire that at least every spinner 
should use khaddar only — and the balance is given 
to them in cash and/or cotton. Thus, in the course 
of a few months, the students can own, without any 
investment, the necessary carding and spinning 
implements, besides a good quantity of Khadi cloth 
for their use and in the long run can makd their 
families also self-sufficient in regard to clothing; on 
the other hand this procedure entails no recurring 
investment on the part of the Samiti. 
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“Up till now the Samiti has produced more than 
forty spinners and the average weekly prodnotion is 
150 hanks.” 

A weaving centre was also started in the month 
of March 1946, with a view to making the village 
self-sufficient in regard to clothing. An expert 
weaver^ trained in the well known Khadi produc-^ 
tion centre — Gandhinagar, Tirupur, was put in charge. 

“ We have also opened a Khadi Bhandar in order 
to supply cloth to the spinners and to popularize 
the nse of Khadi amongst the villagers, and we are 
now actually unable to meet the minimum demands. 

“A Hindnstani class was started with the assi- 
stance of a local Hindi Pandit and regular classes 
are conducted. Twentyone students appeared from 
our centre for the recent Nayi Hindustani exami- 
nations and all of them came out successful. We are 
at present coaching twenty students for the ensuing 
“Madhyama” examinations of the Hindustani 
Praehar Sabha, Madras. 

“ The reading room is now getting three dailies, 
ten weeklies and two monthlies. Most of the papers 
and magazines are supplied free of charge by the 
managements concerned. Besides,* we are also circu- 
lating the “ Gramasevakan ” — a manuscript monthly 
of our ' own. The library consists of a fairly good 
collection of political and economic literature — Anglo- 
Vernacular. t * 

“ Within a radius of seven miles of Perur Vill- 
age, there is no hospital at all — not to speak of a free 
one. So we have opened a free dispensary also. Prom 
an average daily attendance of 3 to 5 in the begin- 
ning, the number of such attendance has risen to 
50-60. We have at our disposal the services of a 
Homoeopathic doctor. 

“ In view of the increasing attendance at the 
dispensary, it is our intention to augment the equip- 
ment of the dispensary and to engage . one more 
physician. 

“ The spinning classes, Hindustani classes,' free 
dispensary, etc. are open to everybody, irrespective 
of caste or creed and it is noteworthy that the majo- 
rity of palients at our dispensary is from among 
the Harijan and Muslim population. 

During the short period of our existence, 
we have received by way of donation about Rs. 1400/- 
in cash and for the construction of a building to 
house our growing centre, materials worth about 
Rs. 400/- have been received from the villagers. 

“ The activities of the institution are carried on 
by four wholetijne workers ( who are maintained by 
the members' subscription ) and three part-time 
workers.” " ^ '' 

The quick response which tte effort has 
evoked shows , that the harvest is plentiful; only 
the labourers are few. 

Mnssoorce, 30-5-’46 Pyarelal 
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PALM GUR INDUSTRY 

[The following is condensed from a letter on 
the Palm Gur industry by Shri Gajanan Naik. He 
pleads for due consideration of and an unbiased 
approach to the salient features of this important 
village industry.] 

It is : 


1. A Potential Source of National Pood Economy. 
‘It would release 40 lakhs of acres of fertile land, now 
occupied by sugar cane, for producing cereals. 

2. A Real Am to Prohibition. It will greatly 
minimize the problem ,of nnemplpyment, for tappers, 
through the rational use of palm trees, 

3. A Socialistic! Measure. It is not like the sugar 
cane industry, benefiting only a few. It is, a real village 
industry which, if properly organized, will have far- 
reaching beneficial effect on the' villagers. 

The following measures may be promptly taken 
by the Provincial Governments: 

1. Excise Exemption. 

(a) Free tapping of all sugar-yielding palms must 
be permitted. The industry cannot progress unless 
free access to raw material is extended to the tappers. 
Production, possession, sale and transport' of palm 
gur should also be allowed on the same basis as 
cane gur, 

- (b) Prevention of Harassment..*' ; 

Tappers must not be harassed by the Excise and 
• Police staff engaged for checking misuse.; 

„ ,j.2. Supply qf Raw Material. 

(e.) To fell a tapp^ble palm tree by whomsoever 
owned should be a cognizable offence. 

(b) Trees owned by Goverijiment should be leased 
on a nominal rent for gur br sugar making. Rent 
charged by other owners should be controlled. Leasing 
should be obligatory on owners unless they themselves 
are using the trees for manufacture of gur, 

(6) And exhaustive survey of sugar-yielding palm 
trees should be made in order to ascertain potential 
production and gauge to what extent there is need 
of planting new trees. 


(d<) Scientific cuHivation i>f sugar palms should 
be included iu planning schemes. 


‘ 3. Technical Aid. 

(a) Adequate arrangewents should be made for 
training ,011 villagers desirous of leariping the manu- 
factnring process. Suitable literature in the local 

, • languages as well as faeilities for practical lessons iu 
, the art in vocational schools should be provided. 

(b) All the necessary apparatus for manufacture 
should be made available at controlled rates. 

(c) Free supply of light fuel under proper 
Supervision sfaotild be allowed trom Government forests. 

■ 4. MABKB!Tiir& FaoilitiAs. 

(a) Palm Producers' Co-operatives should 
• set up, so as to avoid the middleman. 

(b) Transport facilities. should be provided 

(o) Government institutions such as hospitals 
jails etc. should give preference to the use of ualm 
gur and palm sugar. 


JJJUUNOMY. 

Government^^ned waste land Unsui ted for agriculture 
should be utilised for the cultivation of pairtrees so 
that in time cane sugar may be supplanted by ualm 

sugar. Private owners of land may be subsidized for 
the same purpose. 
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HALLUCINATION 

iBy M. K. Gandhi') 

We are afflicted by many superstitions, obsessions 
and hallucinations. They are entirely the creation 
of the mind, but so long as they are not exorcized 
they continue to afflict us. We may take for a 
snake a piece of rope and dislocate our wrist in 
striking at it. Similarly, we may take a non-poisonous 
snake for a poisonous one and lose a friend by 
ignorantly destroying it. Who has not heard stories 
of people mistaking a respectable citizen for a thief 
and killing him in a paroxysm of fear? Instances 
of Harijans being foolishly held responsible for the 
outbreak of plague in villages and being lynched 
for it are unfortunately not uncommon. In the same 
way, I would regard it as the height of superstitious 
ignorance for educated people or students to refuse 
admission in hostels to Harijans. In this connection 
I would particularly invite the attention of all 
students and superintendents of hostels to the 
leaflet issued over the signatures of Shris Parikshitlal 
Majmudar and Hcmantkumar Nilkanth for their 
careful perusal, reflection and action. In that leaflet 
they seem to have made an exception in the case 
of hostels which are specially reserved for certain 
castes and sub- castes. In my opinion, even in 
these hostels Harijans ought to be freely admitted if 
only to prove that those castes or sub-castes have 
banished untouchability from their minds for good. 
New Delhi, 15-6- ’46 
(From Hariianbandhu) 

THE NIGHTMARE 

An English friend posed to Gandhiji, during his 
stay at Mussooree, the question whether the very 
frightfulness of the atom bomb would not force 
non-violence on the world. If all nations were 
armed with the atom bomb they would refrain 
from using it as it would mean absolute destruction 
for all concerned. Gandhiji was of the opinion that 
it would not. “The violent man’s eyes 'w’ould be lit 
up with, the prospect of the much greater amount 
of destruction and death which he could now 
wreak.” 

The fact is that the race for atomic secrets, 
instead of culminating in the abolition of violence, 
threatens to usher in the reign of an unprecedented 
frightfulnels and extinction of individual freedom 
long before the first atom bomb has fallen on its 
target. One World or None (McGrew and iJill), 
” a report on the full meaning of the atomic bomb 
by 17 scientists (including five nobel prize winners), 
generals and pundits,” gives a calm hair-raising 
warning of the swiftly approaching disaster. After 
describing the incredible destructiveness of the 
newer type of atomic bombs that have been “in- 
vestigated in a preliminary way” and their almost 
“measly” cost. General Arnold observes : “Destruc- 
tion by air power has become too cheap and easy 
. . . The existence of civilization (is) subject to 
the good will and good sense of the men who 
control air power.” Physicist Louis N. Ridenour, 
rader. expert, explains how even &e most elaborate 


precautions cannot keep a good proportion of the 
bombs from hitting their targets. “ And just a few 
bombs will be enough.” “Atomic saboteurs may 
sow the U. S. with hidden volcanoes,” writes 
Physicist Edward U. Condon, “waiting to erupt 
on a chosen Pearl Harbour day. ... A target to 
be safe must be surrounded by a sanitary area at 
least a mile in radius. Twenty thousand tons of 
TNT can be kept under the counter of a candy 
store.” 

“ To guard against such sabotage,” proceeds Mr. 
Condon, “the U. S. would have to turn itself into 
a police state tighter than any in history.” In a 
summing-up chapter. Dr. Harold C. Urey further 
expatiates on this aspect of the atomic race. “Long 
before the bombs begin to fall, the U. S. people 
will have lost their liberties under a rigid military 
dictatorship. Atomic generals, conferring in blackest 
secrecy, will dominate the homes and industries of 
the nation. Secret police will pry into every cranny, 
hunting for spies and saboteurs. The same trend 
will occur in all countries of the World, and, the 
end will be deadly fear everywhere.” 

The only solution according to these scientists 
is a “world government strong enough to make 
war impossible.” “The problem has brought us to 
one of the great crises of history. The arms race 
must be stopped. There is not much time.” 

New Delhi, 17-6-’46 PYARELAL 

[P. 5. Since the above was written has come 
the appeal of M. Frederick Joliot Curie, Head of 
the French representatives on the United Nations 
Atomic Energy Commission that scientists shotild 
strike on further Atomic research if the Governments 
of the world do not reach a control agreement. 
“If no agreement is reached . . .”, he said, “We 
scientists should feel called upon to discontinue our 
research in this field, to refuse to become a party 
to the prostitution of science.”] 

Love of Truth 

[Shri V. G. Desai has written about the love 
of truth in India in a Gujarati article in Elarijari- 
bandhu. The concluding portion of his article is 
reproduced below. PYARELAL ] 

"Mendarwala Pum?hottam Mavani sued 
Darbarshri Valabhai for Rs. 4400. Valabhai said 
that he would accept the arbitration of Damodar 
Mavani, the father of Purushottam. Damodarbhai 
went to the court and said that so far as he knew 

t mishottam had giv’efi Darbar Rs. 2000 Pnly. So 
alabhai paid the full amount of Rs. 4400/- to 
Purushottam. 

In Jetpur there was a dispute between Hindus 
and Mussalmans in connection with land near the 
trough in a public square. The Hindus said : “We 
will accept the award of the two memans Daud 
Bega who was 95 years old and Aba Abu." The 
two gentlemen said that the land belonged to the 
Hindus. Thus on ihe land won by the Hindus in • 
this way a sadku's hut stands to this day." 
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IN PRAISE OF HALVES 

A bill bas been introduced in the Central Legis- 
lative Assembly to introduce the decimal system 
o£ coinage in otir country. 

In the view of this University this would be a 
retrograde measure. The Indian Systems of coinage 
and weights and measures are scientific and uniform 
and all are generally based on the sub-division of 
the unit into 16 parts. This makes the calculation 
of prices and fares automatic and easy and the 
application of the decimal system to coinage alone 
would, to say the least, be premature. One could 
understand the introduction of the decimal system of 
coinage along with the use of the metric system of. 
weights and measures, but to have only decimal 
coinage is bound to cause considerable annoyance 
and inconvenience to the general public. The con- 
venience of the present system will immediately be 
observed by a perusal of the following : 

1. Rupee =2 half rupees = 4 quarter rupees = 8 
tw- anna bits = 16 one anna pieces. 

2. Seer = 2 half seers=4 quarter seers* 8 ollock& 
*16 chhataks. 

3. Yard *2 cubits *4 spans = 8 first measures* 
16 giraks. 

4. Mile = 2 half miU s =4 quarter mijes* 8 furlongs. 
With the present system the calculation of prices 

is automatic, and no calculations ate required, but 
with the introduction of the decimal system of 
coinage only, the calculation of prices, when chhataks 
or girqhs only are purchased would present consi- 
derable difficulty to the uneducated public and I 
am sure the new coinage will never be popular. 

In this connection I would like to mention that 
I have just received from America a copy of a 
journal called School Science and Mathematics, and 
I quote for your information the following paragraphs 
taken from it: 

“^Halves are the easiest fractions of things as 
everyone- knows. Quarters are only halves of halves 
and eighths only halves of quarters. This halving 
pfocess may be repeated indefinitely. 

“The remedy for troubles with ft-actions is to 
use halves exclu-sively in measures and money, and 
write them in the number language or scale of eight. 

"The present condition in the use of halves is 
somewhat like thinking in one's native language 
(halves) but writing in a foreign language (decimals 
and the metric system). 

“Others propose that we learn and use the 
foreign metric system with its tenths, hundredths, 
etc. It is not a question of learning a foreign 
language. It is a question of altering our physical 
make-up, which wW not be done. It is common 
knowledge that our minds and bodies avoid the 
metric divisions of material things as far as posable.” 
In fact American educationists are now thinking 
of having octonary numeration, octimal arithmetic 
as well as octic arithmetic weights and measures, 
and it seems to me it would be a very retrograde 
step on our part to adopt the decimal system, 
when the advanced thinkers of other parts of the 
world are planning to replace it by a more natural 
and scientific system. 

Shsi Rang Biharilal 
Pro Vice-Chancellor 
Benares Hindu University 


SOME MUSSOOREE REMINISCENCES 

During his ten days’ stay at Mussooree, Gandhiji 
took holiday which in Ihis parlance simply means 
respite from public engagements and interviews. In _ 
this he did not altogether succeed. A few foreign 
correspondents sought him out in his seclusion and 
were able to have talks with him on matters of 
common interest, politics being, of course, excluded. 
Gandhiji saw them during his morning walks. 
Brake upon Progress ? 

" Your Khadi, handicrafts and rural economy 
programme will have a great appeal for an 
cultural country, as for instance, the Balkans, said _ 
one of them. *' But to many of us, as indeed to 
many of your countrymen, it appears as a brake 
on progress. Most people think planning and 
industrialism on a wide scale to be necessary. 

“How does my programme interfere with the 
progress of India ? ’’ Gandhiji asked in reply. 

“ India is mainly rural, consisting of 700,000 villages. 

The visitor shifted his ground. He argued that 
this was unfair to the cities. “ What about the big 
cities like Bombay and Calcutta ? ’’ he asked. 

“ On the contrary, the boot is on the other leg,’’ 
replied Gandhiji. “ I regard the growth' of cities as 
an evil thing, unfortunate for mankind and the 
world, unfortunate for England and certainly 
unfortunate for India. The British have exploited 
India through its cities. The latter have exploited 
the villages. The blood of the villages is the cement 
with which the edifice of the cities is built. I want 
the blood that is today inflating the arteries of the 
cities to run once again in the blood vessels of 
the villages.’’ 

Undoing the Wrong 

The friend, however, was not satisfied. “ The 
initial mistake having been made,’’ he argued, “you 
do not mean to suggest that all those steps should 
inexorably be retraced even though it might involve 
pulling down what has already been built.” 

“Why not? ” replied Gandhiji. “Once we discover 
that a mistake has been made, the only course 
open to us is to recognize our error, retrace our 
steps and begin anew.” 

“ Somehow, the belief prevails in the modern 
world,” persisted the friend, “that retracing one’s 
steps in this respect would be incompatible with 
progress.” 

“What do you do when a ship loses her 
course on the sea ?” asked Gandhiji in return. “ She 
does not continue to follow the wrong course. She 
at once retraces her course and then starts afresh. 
How often must have Columbus done that or else 
he would have remained a derelict all the time.” 

“Does that mean that you would depopulate 
the cities and send all the city folk back to the 
villages ? ” asked the friend. 

“ I would not do that. All I want is that they 
should re-adjust their lives so as to cease to sponge 
upon the poor village folk and make to the latter 
what reparation is -possible even at this late hour 
by helping to resuscitate their ruined economy,” 
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“ If I WERE A Dictator ” 

“ Wiiat would you do if you were made a dictator 
of India for one day ? ” asked the friend next, 
changing the topic. 

“ I would not accept it in the first place,” replied 
-Gandhiji, “ but if I did become a dictator for one 
day I would spend it in cleaniag the stables of the 
Viceroy’s House that the hovels of the Harijans in 
Delhi are. It is disgraceful that under the very nose 
of the Viceroy such poverty and squalor should exist 
as there is in the Harijan quarters. And why does 
the Viceroy need such a big house? If I had my 
way I would turn it into a hospital.” And he gave 
the instance of President Kreuger whose residence 
was not even as good as Birlaji’s ‘ Hermitage ’ in 
which he was staying. 

“ Well, sir,” remarked the friend continuing the 
theme. ” Suppose they continue your dictatorship 
for the second day?” 

“ The second day,” replied Gandhiji amidst 
laughter, “ would be a prolongation of the first.” 

They next talked of several other things — the 
national language of India, the place of English, the 
administrative problems that would face an indepen- 
dent India, the future of Indo-British trade relations. 
They then came to non-violence. 

“ What will be the relations of India with Russia 
for instance ? ” asked the friend. “ What, if Russia 
were to attack India?” 

” Under my dictatorship Russia would find its 
occupation gone. It will not find it profitable to 
stay on, even if it came. But, of course, it is too 
rich a dream to be realized in a day.” 

Sending Students to England 

“ The best men in the old generation,” the friend 
proceeded to ask “had their education in England — 
you for instance. Would you have India, when she 
becomes independent, send her sons there for study 
as before ? 

“ No, not just now,” replied Gandhiji. “I would 
advise her to send them there only after, say 40 
years.” 

“ It means,” observed the friend, “ depriving two 
generations of the benefits of contact with the 
West.” 

•That brought Gandhiji to his pet theme ^of living 
up to 125 years. , 

“ Why two generations ?” he asked. “ 40 years or 
even 60 is not too much even in an individual’s 
life. If there is right living we need not grow old 
at 60 as unfortunately many do in this country. I 
repeat that they should go there only after they 
have reached maturity. Because, it is only when 
they have learnt to understand the good that is in 
their own culture that they will be able to truly 
appreciate and assimilate the best that England or 
America has to give them. Imagine a boy of seventeen, 
like myself, going to England — he will simply be 
submerged.” v 

“ Then we may expect you in England some 
time,” queried the friend. 

“ Oh, yes, you may,” replied Gandhiji amid 
general laughter. 


Truth or Ahimsa ? 

“ You have brought us to the threshold of 
independence, Gandhiji,” remarked another privileged 
friend who had a talk with him of an evening, 

“ and we cannot feel too grateful for it. You wiU, 
of course, give entire credit for it to ahimsa — that 
being your pet child. But we feel that we have derived 
more strength from Truth than your Ahimsa." 

“ You are wrong in thinking,” replied Gandhiji, 
“that in my partiality for ahimsa I have given to 
truth the second place. You are equally wrong in 
thinking that the country has derived more strength 
from truth than from ahimsa. On the contrary, I 
am firmly convinced that whatever progress the 
country has made, is due to its adoption of ahimsa 
as its method of struggle.” 

“ I mean the country has not understood your 
ahimsa but it understood truth and that has filled 
it with strength,” rejoined the friend. 

“It is just the contrary,” replied Gandhiji. 
“ There is so much of untruth in the country. I 
feel suffocated sometimes. I am convinced therefore, 
that it must be the practice of ahimsa alone, however 
faulty, that has brought us so far.” 

“ Moreover, I have not given truth the second 
place as you seem to think,” he continued and 
described how at a meeting at Geneva he had 
flabbergasted everybody by remarking that whereas 
he used to say that God is Truth, he had since 
come to hold that Truth is God. 

“ Nevertheless, your emphasis is always on 
ahimsa. You have made propagation of non-violence 
the mission of your Ufe,” argued the friend, still 
unwilling to concede the point. 

“There again you are wrong,” replied Gandhiji. 
“ Ahimsa is not the goal. Truth is the goal. But we 
have no means of realizing truth in human relation- 
ships except through the practice of ahimsa. A 
steadfast pursuit of ahimsA is inevitably bound to 
truth — not so violence. That is why I swear by 
ahimsa. Truth came natxirally to me. Ahimsa I 
acquired after a struggle. But ahimsa being the 
means we are naturally more concerned with it in 
our everyday life. It is ahimsa, therefore, that our 
masses have to be educated in. Education in truth 
follows from it as a natural end.” 

New Delhi, 17-6-’46 ■ Pyarelal 
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WHAT HAS THE CONGRESS DONE? 

(By M. K. Gandhi) 

A Harijan from Gujarat writes: 

"The elections have made it clear that only 
two parties count in India today, the .Muslim League 
and the Congress. The elections have also shown 
that most of the Harijans are with the Congress. 
The Ambedkarites have won very few seats. What 
is the place of Congress Harijans in the Congress? 
Why are not Harijan candidates made to stand for 
election to the various committees of the Congress? 
When they do stand, why are caste Hindus allowed 
to oppose them ? Is it right to keep Harijans out on 
the plea that the caste Hindus are more capable? 
The Congress has- been working for the Harijans 
for a long time. Why has it not yet succeeded in 
educating them sufficiently and making them capable?” 
There is ignorance and sting in this letter. They 
are excusable. We should understand the spirit 
behind it. The very fact that the Congress has 
won so many Harijan seats shows that it must 
have served them to win their confidence. They 
form an indivisible part of Hindu religion and 
Hindu society. If this part breaks or leaves the 
Hindu religion or Hindu society, the latter would 
perish. What the writer wants to say is that the 
caste Hindus have not done their duty towards 
the Harijans to the extent that they shoxild have. 
If the caste Hindus would become hhangis of their 
own free will, the distinction between Harijans 
and caste Hindus would automatically disappear. 
There are various divisions amongst the Harijans 
too. They should all go. All should be of one caste, 
that is the hhangi. A bkangi is the serveuit of 
the whole of humanity, not only of the Hindus. 
When we become bhangis of this description all 
divisions would disappear. Who can be master 
where “all are servants ? 

But today it is a mere dream, it is an objective. 
But no society can exist on mere dreams or objec- 
tives. It must be solid work. The Congress makes 
no distinctions of caste and creed. It must pull 
up those who are down in the dumps and those 
who are up in the ait must come down. Thus the 
golden mean would be found. People cannot live 
in the bowels of the earth or in the sky. They all 
must live on the fait earth. Equality of all is the 
Congress pledge. -Congress has not fulfilled it as yet. 
The columns of the ‘Harijan’ show that so long 
as it is not fulfilled the Harijans would have every 
cause to complain. 

To the correspondent I would say this. To whom 
does he owe the ability to write this letter in a 
good hand ? Which organization has done more 
for the Harijans than the Congress ? It is true that 
the Congress has not done all it should. Much re mains . 
Equally true ii the fact that none has done as much 
as the Congress. Therefore, the Harijans must be 
patient. There is no doubt that there is a limit to 
one’s patience. But the limit has not been reached. 
New Delhi, 15-6-’46 
(From Hanjanbandhu) 


ANIMAL SACRIFICE 


( By M. K, Gandhi ) 

A correspondent writes : 

" The Harij ans of Mysore regularly offer animal 
sacrifice in the temples there. In the Krishnaraja- 
nagar Taluka, pilgrimages to chosen areas take place” 
annually for this purpose. One such took place from 
January 3rd to 25th this year, in which three or 
four goats were sacrificed daily. 

“Another takes place every Saturday in the 
month of Shravan. In this not only Harijans but 
priests, the self-styled custodians of the Hindu religion, 
also take part. The participants indulge in drink 
too on these occasions. 

” The most painful thing is that beef is eaten. 
It is a matter of utmost shame, too, for every Hindu 
that the killing of the animals takes place right in 
front of the temple — the hous^ of God. ” 

If what the writer says is true, it is indeed, in 
one sense, a matter of shame for every Hindu. But 
no sin can he wiped out by mere condemnation by 
word of mouth. Nor does the guilt of the whole 
body absolve the individual from his duty. There- 
fore, in my opinion, the responsibility of working 
for the reform rests, in the first instance, on the 
correspondent, secondly on the people of the place 
where the animal sacrifices are held, then on the 
Ruler of the State and his people and after rh«»m 
in turn on Karnatak, Madras Presidency and the 
whole of India. Only if all, in their respective 
places, take up the work systematically — and syste- 
matic work can only succeed if run on the basis 
of non-violence — can the evil that has been handed 
down through the ages be wiped out of existence. 

Therefore, it is the correspondent who ipust 
make the beginning. I have written enough previ- 
ously as to how the work of reform should be 
undertaken. 

New Delhi, 15-6-’46 
(From Harijansevak) 
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A TOUCHSTONE AND A CHALLENQB 

Shri Ghanashyamasingh Gupta writes: 

“ The employees of the Durg Municipality, includ- 
ing the sweepers, went on a strike from the 7th instant 
on the rejection of their demand for a 300 per cent 
increase in fheir pay. The Municipality requested the 
Karmachari Sangh not to include the sweepers in 
the strike. But the request was turned down. They 
would not refer the matter to impartial arbitration. 
The decision of the sweepers to strike work naturally 
put the Municipality into a dilemma. 

“ A public meeting was held on the 7th. at which 
both the President of the Municipality and that of 
the Sangh put their respective viewpoints before 
the pubUc. I was present at the meeting. Although 
in thy opinion the^ employees’ case was weak, I took 
the stand that without entering into the merits of 
the dispute between the Sangh and the Municipality, 
the citizens should make arrangements to keep the 
essential services going. They should volunteer to 
take up scavenging duties themselves and maintain 
sanitary condition in the city rather than import 
sweepers from outside and thereby possibly 
precipitate trouble. Accordingly no help from outside 
was sent for or came and the sanitation work was 
done by the people themselves with the result that 
after four days the strike collapsed and the strikers 
returned to their work on the 5th day. Throughout 
the period there was no inddent and complete 
peace prevailed. 

“ At the public meeting announcing the 
termination of the strike, the President of the Sangh 
said, referring to me .and my comparaons, that in 
taking up the sweepers' work during the strike we, 
were guilty of kimsa towards the strikers. The 
implication was that if we had abstained, the Munich 
pality wopld have been forced to concede their 
demands. Our intervention had hit them and -there- 
fore 'was of the nature of violence. What is your 
view ? Were I and my companions guilty of violence? 
Was our action morally wrong? I may add that I 
have no feeling of antagonism in me in regard to the 
strikers. I have in my own small way even served 
them. In 1942, when 1 was President of the Munich 
pality, I even brought trouble upon myself by 
admitting Harijan boys to schools along with other 
non-Harijan children." 


The question raised by Shri Ghanashyamasingh is 
an important one. Sweepers’ strikes are becoming 
the order of the day. They are a challenge to 
our ciyil conscience and a touchstone on which 
the sincerity of our' cry for independence will 
be tested. Shri Khandubhai Desai has sent an 
account of similar action taken' by the citizens of 
Ahmedabad during the recent sweepers’ strike there. 
Sweepers occupy a pivotal position in our social 
and municipal life. They ought to have the first 
claim on our consideration for the amelioration of 
their living conditions and improved instruments 
of work. Instead of their having to resort to direct 
action for redress, it is the citizens and municipal 
rate payers who ought to resort to direct action 
on their behalf. 

Not all the demands put forth by the strikers are 
necessarily just and it is, therefore, wrong to refuse 
to submit a dispute over wages and the like to 
impartial arbitration. In the two cases, if the inten- 
tion behind the action taken by the citizens was 
simply to coerce the -strikers into submission, it 
was reprehensible from the strikers’ standpoint. 
But they had every right to resist the dictation of 
the strikers, if the latter’s demands were unreasonable 
and unjust. 

The strike however being now over, the interest 
.evinced by«£he citizens in the sanitation^'! problem 
should not cease. It is up to theni to see that the 
cause for their recurrence is eradicated by the 
root. The disgraceful living conditions which 
characterize sweepers’ quarters in many cities' ought 
to go without delay. The sweepers should be taught 
the best method of rendering sanitation service.' 
They should have facilities for education and 
medical relief for themselves and their children 
to enable them to become model citizens. If the 
wages are inadequate, they should be raised. Above 
all, having found from personal experience what 
sanitation work means, reformers should be able to 
judge better what should be done for the removal 
and disposal of night soil and refuse, so that the 
sweepers’ avocation may cease to be regarded as 
unclean. If this urgent reform is not attended to 
in time and without further agitation, the excellent 
work done would be counted as waste of effort. 

New Delhi, 23-6-’46 Pyarelal 
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MORE LEGAL OPINIONS 

Following upon Shri Shivanarain’s legal opinion 
on the question of the right of the Europeans to 
vote or be candidates for the Constituent Assembly, 
Shri D. N. Bahadurji, Shri K. M. Munshi, Sir 
Alladi Krishnaswami Aiyar and Sir Bakshi Tekchand 
have sent their opinions to Gandhiji in response to 
the latter’s invitation. After examining the question 
from different angles, they all arrive at the same 
conclusion as Shri Shivanarain. The following 
excerpts from their opinions will be found to be 
illuminating : 

Shri D. N. Bahadurji after noticing paragraphs 
1, 3 and 16 of the State document of May 16, 
proceeds : 

“ It is clear from the above quoted paragraphs 
that the declared intention of the author of the 
said Paper was that the future constitution 
of the Indian Government was to be devised 
by Indians only. 

" Isee nothing in paragraph 18 of the said Paper 
which may be construed as departing from the 
intention emphasized in the previous paragraphs 
of the said Paper. Paragraph 18 divides Indian 
nationals hjto three groups : ( 1 ) Muslims, ( 2 ) 
Sikhs, ( 3 ) ** General Community ” for reasons of 
convenient expression. Just as Muslims and Sikhs 
in paragraph 18 are assumed to be persons of 
.Indian Nationality, so it must be assumed in the 
case of "Gaieral Community” that the persons 
comprising it, must be of Indian Nationality. 

, ''In my opinion Europeans who are 
foreigners are not entitled to vote, at the election 
of or be candidates for the election of members 
of the proposed Constituent Assembly.” 

Shri K. M. Munshi’s opinion runs ; 

"In the last portion of the Statement the 
Mission further state: 

‘We hope in any event that you (Indians) 
will remain in^ close and friendly association with 
our" people. But these are matters for your own 
free choice.' 

TBe British subjects who are in the country 
as non-national Britishers are clearly included in 
‘ our people ’ and ‘ countrymen ’ ^ind as different from 
’they’ (Indians) and ‘the Indian people.’.” 

Referring to paragraph 18 of the State Paper 
he observes : 

“ For the purpose of the Constituent Assembly 
the paragraph recognizes three main communities 
of Indians, namely, the General, Muslim and Sikh. 
The words to wit : ‘ We therefore propose that there 
shall be elected by each provincial legislative 
Assembly’, in paragraph 19 (1) mean the same 
thing as representatives allotted to each of t he se 
communities. 

“ The General ^ Community is deemed, to 
include persons who are neither Muslims nor 
Sikhs. It is to consist of Hindus and other 
groups of persons referred to therein as ‘ smaller' 
minorities The word ‘ smaller ’ as qualifying the 
word ‘minority’ has been used in contradistinction 
to Muslims and Sikhs who are classified as major 


communities of Indians. The word ‘ community ’ 
had to be used for ‘ minority ’ for the Muslims 
and the Sikhs only because a new artificial group 
called General Community consisting of the 
majority, viz. the Hindus and the smaller^ 
minorities has to be formed.” 

He then proceeds to discuss the meaning of the 
word ‘ minority ’ as used in paragraphs 19 and 20 
of the State Paper : 

“ The word ‘minority’ as used in constitutional 
treatises, enactments and documents means a 
group of nationals with distinct interests as 
against the interests of a larger group of nationals 
called the majority. But in all cases both such 
groups are treated^ as always belonging to the 
same State having a common domicile and citi- 
zenship. The Treaty of June 28, 1919, by the 
Allied Powers made with Poland contains 
provisions relating to minorities, . which Poland 
undertook to recognize as its fundamental laws. 
The Articles of the Treaty have since then been 
recognized as a precedent for minority rights. 
Article 7 of the said Treaty provides that ‘ all 
Polish nationals shall be equal before the law’ 
etc. Article 8 provides as follows : "Polish Nationals^ 
who belong to racial, religious, or linguistic 
nunorities shall enjoy the same treatment and 
security in law and in fact as the other Polish 
Nationals. Similar provisions are included in the 
treaties concludedby the Allies with Czechoslova- 
kia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Turkey etc. Sea,. 
Wheaton’s International Law, p. 80. Clearly there- 
fore the word ‘minorities’ used in paragraphs 
19 (iv) and 20 of the Statement in connection 
with rights of citizens and fundamental rights 
means national minorities. 

“ It nxust not be forgotten that the doctrine 
of minorities and majorities among the nationals 
of a country is as old as the ‘ Federalist ’ and 
after the first world war found expression in 
the Weimar Constitution of Germany. In consi- 
dering the rights of the minorities provided in 
the said Peace Treaties, Mr. WilUam Edward 
Hall, an eminent jurist on International Law, 
states in his work on International Law that “ too 
much stress was laid ' on the rights of minorities 
wHIe a corresponding duty incumbent by the said 
nunority to co-operate loyally with other fellow 
citizens was hardly ever stressed.” The learned 
author at page 64 of his treatise refers to a 
resolution passed at the third Assembly of the 
League of Nations emphasizing the said duty of 
racial, religious, linguistic minority in a State. 
Hall’s International Law (8th Edn.), p. 64. ‘A 
minority’ in the Statement, therefore, means a 
comparatively smaller group of nationals of the 
State and not a group of nationals of another 
^ State living within the boundaries of the formed' 

The Joint Committee on Indian Constit^ 
tonal Reform 1933-34 in its Report on page 14, 
while dealing with the special responsibilitief 
and powers of the Provinciad Governors and th( 
Govemer-General also gave the samo mganinj 
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to the minorities in India. It is there stated that 
the authority of the Provincial Governors as also 
the Governor-General was interlinked with their 
responsibilities to the Crown and Parliament both, 
for peace and tranquility and ‘ for the protection 
of all the weak and helpless among her {India’s) 
people.' In paragraph 321 of the said Report, 
the Committee while dealing with the Anglo- 
Indieui community and the problem of their 
education makes a distinction between ‘ Europeans ’ 
and ‘ domiciled Europeans’. This clearly.establishes 
that the Joint Committee treated Europeans 
other than the Europeans domiciled in this 
country, as being non-nationals of India.” 

Shri Munshi proceeds : 

« 

“ The representation to Europeans given 
in the various Provincial Legislatures under the 
Government of India Act .1935 and in prior 
Statutes, is not a representation given to them 
as a racial minority of India but as a vested|(. 
interest existing in the country at the time of 
jhaming of a constitution which was admittedly 
not based on the principle of self-deter mina tion 
or on a recognition of Indians as being entitled 
to frame their own constitution. 

“ That the Mission did not intend to depart 
from the accepted meaning of minorities is clear 
from paragraph 18 of their Statement, where 
they state that ‘ the most satisfactory method 
of election to the Constituent Assembly would 
be the one based on adult franchise.’ Adult 
franchise in this clause can only mean a right 
exercisable by persons who are Indian citizens. 
But the procedure of granting adult franchise 
having been found by them to be impracticable, 
the Mission adopts an alternative course. This 
again would lead to the conclusion that there was 
no intention to get- the constitution framed by 
persons who are not Indian nationals, or citizens. 

“ The words ‘ majority ’ and ‘ minority ’ 
therefore, in my opinion, were used with reference' 
to India or Indian people as used by the British 
Prhne Minister in his said announcement and 
‘ Indians ’ as used in the Mission’s Statement 
and do not include non-national residents in 
India. Any other view would conflict with the 
expressed intention to ask only Indians to frame 
their own constitution. 

“ In my opinion, therefore, the words ‘ elected 
bsF- each Provincial Assembly’ and ‘by the 
smaller minorities ’ in paragraphs 18 and 19 must 
necessarily be t construed as restricting the 
franchise to the Indian members of such 
Legislative Assembly inclusive of domiciled 
Europeans who are Indian nationals; and cannot 
be extended to apply to European British 
subjects not domiciled in India. 

“ The words in paragraph 19 ‘ elected by 
each Provincial Assembly’ may be argued to 
indicate a different .meaning. . But ex-concessis 
the election is not by the , Provincial Assembly 
as such, but by its members representing the 
three groups. 


“ It follows also that the ‘ representatives on 
the Constituent Assembly ’ have to be Indians.” 
Sr Bakshi Tekchand after referring to the 
occurrence of the words ‘ community ’ and ‘ communi- 
ties ’ in paragraphs 18 and 19 of the State Paper 
poses the following question : 

“ The question for consideration is whether 
the expression ‘ all persons who are not Muslims 
or Sikhs ’ is 'limited to Indians only, or it includes 
Europe^s or other foreigners who may be 
members of the Provincial Legislatures under the 
Constitution of 1935. 

“ Clearly, para 18 is to be interpreted not 
as an isolated or independent clause, but in the 
context, according to the ‘ character and scheme’ 
of the document as a whole. The rule of cons- 
truction is ‘ that language is always used secondum 
subjectam%.ateriam and that it must be understood 
in the sense which best harmonizes with the 
subject matter.’ Where words of a general import 
are used, the real meaning is to be collected ex 
arOecedentihus et consequentihus, that is to say, 
in reference to that which precedes and follows 
it. There is, therefore, no doubt that the expression 
‘ all persons ’ included in the “ General 
Community ” means Indian members of the 
Provincial Assembly concerned and not foreigners 
or non-iiatidnals, 

“That this is the intention, is further clear 
from para 22 of the Statement which reads as 
follows : 

‘It will be necessary to negotiate a Treaty 
between the Union Constituent Assembly and 
the United Kingdom to provide for certain matters 
arising out of the transfer of power.’ 

Surely, it could not have been the intention 
that the Constituent Assembly, with which the 
United Kingdom is to negotiate the Treaty, 
will have as its members, persons who are not 
Indians, but are nationals of the United Kingdom 
which is to be the other party to the Treaty.” 
Sir Alladi Krishnaswami Aiyar after referring to 
the object of the machinery to be , set up, viz. to 
enable “ Indians ” to decide the future constitution 
of India, observes : 

“ If the normal procedure in vogue in the 
framing of other constitutions were adopted 
the procedure would have been to have a 
convention based upon adult franchise of 
Indian Nationals or at least ' persons having 
an Indian Domicile. The procedure of having 
the body elected by thb personnel in the exist- 
, ing Legislative Assemblies is merely followed 
with a view to speed up Indian Independence 
and the framing of a Constitution to implement 
India’s right to Independej(Lce. The accident of 
that procedure is not to be availed of by persons 
who are not Nationals to exercise the franchise 
for the Convention or to take part in the 
Convention summoned for the framing of. the 
Constitution.” 

New Delhi, 26-6-’46 
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WHITE MAU'S burden I 


(.By M. K. Gandhi) 

According to Reuters picked Indians, men and 
women, headed by Dr. Naicker, commenced 
Satyagraha (in South Africa popularly known as 
passive resistance ) on June 14th in respect of the 
Segregation Law of the Union Parliament of South 
Africa. The same agency further reports that neither 
the Government nor the Municipality had taken 
any action against the passive resisters but that 
some ‘ Whites ’ of Durban had taken the execution 
of the law into their own hands by” raiding the 
camp at night, cutting down tents swiftly and 
carrying them away. “ A band of 100 young White 
men broke through the cordon of 50 Indian passive 
resisters, pulled down the tents and dragged them 
away torn. Some camp stretchers were smashed and 
blankets and pillows removed. Two women resisters 
were involved in the melee. They are stated to 
have been kicked but not injured.” 

The papers report that after three days of 
hooliganism the Borough Police had po’sted them- 
selves near the scene of passive resistance and 
warned the hooligans against molesting the resisters 
and terrorizing them into submission. This is 
heartening news. Let us hope that it can be taken 
at its full value and that the protection means 
fullest protection against lawlessness, sporadic or 
organized. Organized popular lawlessness is known 
as lynching, so shamelessly frequent in America. 

Before the Segregation Law was passed. White 
men, known to be respectable, had carried anti- 
Asiatic agitation to .the point of frenzy. Not satisfied 
with their triumph in having legislation compe lling 
segregation passed probably beyond expectation, 
the more advanced section among the agkators 
have become the executioners of their own laws. 
They do not know that they are thereby defaming 
the White man’s name ! !! 

My appeal to the White men and women who 
have regard for laws for which they have voted 
is that they should create public opinioft against 
hooliganism and lynch law. 

Passive resist^ce is aimed at removal in a most 
approved manner of bad laws, customs or other 
evils and is designed to |)e a complete and effective 
substitute for forcible methods including hooliganism 
and lynch law. It is an appeal to the heart of 
man. Often reason fails. It is dwarfed by self. 
The theory is that an adequate appeal tp the 
heart never fails. Seeming failure is not of the 
law of Satyagraha but of-‘ incompetence of the 
Satyagrahi by whatever cause induced. It may 
not be possible to give a complete historical 
instance. The name of Jesus at once comes to the 
lips. It is an instance of brilliant failure. And he 
has been acclaimed in the West as Prince of 


passive resisters. I showed years ago in South 
Africa that the adjective ‘ passive ’ was a misnomer, 
at least as applied to Jesus. He was the most 
active resister known perhaps to history. His was 
non-violence p&r excellence. But I must no longer 
stray from my main subject. It is the resistance of 
the Jesus type that the White hooligans are seeking 
to thwart. Let usthope that our countrymen’s heroic 
resistance will not only shame the hooligans into 
silence but prove the precursor of the repeal of the 
law that disfigures the statute book of South 
Africa. In concrete form, what pure- suffering, 
wholly one-sided, does is to stir public opinion 
against a wrong. Legislators are, after all, repre- 
sentatives of the public. In obedience to it they have 
enacted a wrong. They have to reverse the process 
wheri the same public, awakened to the wrong, 
demands its removal. 

The real ‘ White man’s burden’ is not insolently 
m^o dominate coloured or black people under the 
guise of protection, it is to desist from the 
hypocrisy which is eating into them.'' It is time. 
White men learnt to treat every human being as 
their equal. There is no mystery about whiteness 
of the skin. It has repeatedly been proved that 
given equal opportunity a man, be he of any 
colour or country, is fully equal to any other. 

Therefore, White men throughout the world and 
especially of India should act upon their fellow- 
men in South Africa and call upon' them not to 
molest Indian resisters who are bravely strugg ling 
to preserve the self-respect of Indians in the 
Union and the honour of their motherland. “Do 
unto others as you would* that they should do 
unto you.” Or, do they take in vain the name of 
Him who said this ? Have they banished from their 
hearts the great coloured Asiatic who gave to the 
world the above message ? Do they forget that the 
greatest of the teachers of mankind were all Asiatics 
and did not possess a white face ? These, if they 
descended on earth and went to South Africa, 
will all have to live in the segregated areas and 
be classed as Asiatics and coloured people unfit 
by law to be equals of Whites. 

Is a civilization worth the name which 
requires for its existence the very doubtful prop 
of racial legislation and lynch law? The silver 
lining to the cloud that hangs over the devoted 
heads of our countrymen lies inathe plucky action 
of Rev. Scott, a /V^(hite clergyman, and his equally 
White fellow workers, who have undertaken to 
share the sufferings of the Indian resisters. 

New Delhi, 26-6-’46 

By M. K. ’Gandhi 
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Notes 

Imitation 

Q. You have averred that a person who gives 
up eating meat in mere imitation of you cannot be 
said to be doing the right thing. Are you not 
wrong in holding this view ? 

A. I see nothing wrong in what I have said. If 
a person may change his practice in imitation, it 
is equally possible for him to revert to the original 
practice in imitation. The gist of what I said was 
that nothing should be ^ne without being well 
weighed and thought out mid without deep convic- 
tion. Thoughtless imitation is the sport of little 

minds and may lead a man into a ditch with 
disastrous results. 

New Delhi, 21-6-’46 

Harijan Collections 

Q. You collect funds for Harijans wherever you 
go. According to press reports, you sometimes 
receive large sums for that purpose. What is the 
total amount that you have collected? How is it 
spent ? Are the accounts inspected or ■ audited by 
anyone ? I do not mean to suggest that the funds 
are being misused, but it ill-becomes you to keep 
the people in the dark about these things. 

A. The^question hardly calls for a reply. But 
there must be many uninformed people like the 
correspondent. By itself the question is legitimate. 
The answer is simple. All Harijan collections made 
by me are handed over to the Harijan Sevak Sangh. 
Shri Thakkar Bapa is the guardian of the fund. It 
is spent according to the direction and with the 
sanction of the Harijan Sevak Sangh. Some of it 
is spent according to my instructions, but it has 
to be for the service of the Harijans only. Similarly 
for other funds, donations are sent to be spent at 
my discretion. Strict account is kept of every pie 
and the income and expenditure accounts are duly 
audited and certified from time to time. 

Why This Antipathy? 

Q. Simple-minded Jains take you for a Jain, and 
you are not ashamed to be regarded as such. And 
yet, you seem studiously to shun the very mention 
of Mahavira in the columns of ‘ Harijan ’. Is this 
becoming for a Mahatma like you ? 

A. The above is the gist, in my own words, of a 
correspondent’s question. The reader can infer from 
it, what the original must be like. I plead guilty to 
the ’charge of not being a Jain. But possibly I am 
a better informed devotee of Mahavira than many 
who claim to be Jains. If, however, I am not a 
devotee of Mahavira Swapii, he or his devotees 
stand to lose nothing thereby. I alone will be the 
loser. I suggest that we merely betray oUr weakness 
when we resent the indifference of our neighbours 
about those whom we revere and idolize. 

New Delhi, 25-6-’46 
Yarn Exchange 

Shrimati Annapurna Devi sends me the following 
account of work carried on by heif in Madhi, near 
Bardoli : 

"I had been trying to work in this small 

village for the girls and thus come in contact with 


their families but I was a little perplexed when 
Shri Jugatram pressed nie to work in a larger area. 
On hearing from you, however, I was encouraged 
and gained confidence. 

“ I have made some good contacts and fed that 
people have begun to listen to me and appreciate 
with affection my endeavours to help them. I should 
like to tell you about the hank shop which we 
started over a year ago with a view to popularizing 
the idea of yam currency. It came into being after 
^ a play about a hank shop which was part of a daily 
entertainment which we used to get up for the 
villagers after the evening prayer. Since May last 
• year, we have been selling articles of daily use such’ 
as soap, oil, salt, gur, chillies, ground-nut etc. in 
exchange for yam. The stock of hanks increased 
from 43 in May to 233 in September. Last month 
there was a big fall, but that was because of the 
people being occupied in the harvesting 'season. 

“Children of 10 years of age who attend my 
school run this shop. Two such who used to spend 
, their days in dust and dirt are now the chief actors 
in this little drama.” 

New DelH, 23-6-’46 M. K. G.' 

( From Harijanbandhu ) 

WEEKLY LETTER 

Thanks to the irrepressible and, may I add, very 
often irresponsible activity of the gentlemen of the 
Press, the Imperial City during the week has been 
a seething cauldron of speculations, rumours and 
false alarms. Gandhiji had more than once to appeal 
to newspkpermen not to injure themselves and'the 
cause by indulging in this kind of journalism. “ If I 
• were appointed dictg.tor for a day in the place of 
the Viceroy, I would stop all newspapers, ” he said 
*. on one occasion. “ With the exception of Harijan 
of cojirse, ” he added with a smile and a wink. 
Incidentally he remarked that if he had to rename ~ 
his weekly he would' call it not Harijan but Bhangi, 
i. e. Sweeper, that being more in tune with his 
present temper and the need of the hour as he 
understood it. As an illustration of the infinite harm 
that might result from such irresponsible journalism, 
he remarked that, if the people were to believe 
what had been appearing in the Press about his 
part in the deliberations of the Working Committee, 
Hindus would be right to execrate him as the -enemy 
of their interests. It was further being made to 
appear, he observed that his was the only intransi- * 
gent voice in the Working Committee. He wanted 
them to dismiss all that as pure imagination. He 
appealed to newspapermen to put a curb on their 
pen. Failing that it was up to the public to shed 
their craving for ‘potted’ news and to cease to 
patronize papers that purveyed it or at least cease 
to be misled by what might appear in them. 

“ There are two kinds of curiosity. ” he remarked 
on another occasion “-^healthy and unhealthy.” 

“ One should always be curious to know one’s duty 
at every step. But itch for news is a variety of 
dissipation debilitating to the tpind and spirit, unless 
it is properly curbed. ” 
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Campaign of Vilification 

In spite "of its diligence to come to a speedy 
decision on the Cabinet Mission’s proposals, the 
Congress has not been able to escape a malicious 
campaign of vilification in a certain section of the 
Press. It has been accused of procrastination and 
delaying tactics. And when that theme was played 
out, it was given- out that the delay was due to 
dissensions in the Working Committee. Giving the 
lie to these' innuendoes in one of his prayer discours- 
es Gandhiji remarked that it was wholly untrue 
that the delay in arriving at a final decision ^ 
was due to divisions in the Working Committee. 
Differences of opinion were inevitable in a living 
organization. He himself did not know what the 
final decision of the Working Committee was going 
to be. It was but natural that there should be more 
Hindus on the Congress register than Muslims, as 
the Hindu* population preponderated in India. But 
the Congress could not by any stretch of imagina- 
tion be called a Hindu organization. Its President 
Maulana Azad had occupied the Presidential chair 
for a longer period than any other in the Congress 
history. He was held in equal respect by all those 
who claim to be of the Congress, The Congress 
had constituted itself into a trustee, not of any parti- 
cular community, but of India as a ■whole. In an 
organization like that, it always became the duty of 
the majority to make sacrifices for the minorities 
and backward sections, not in a spirit of patronizing 
favour, but in a dignified manner and as a duty. 

" In the eyes of the Congress, Hindus and Mussal- 
mans, Parsis, Christians and Sikhs are all Indians 
and therefore equally entitled to its care. The 
Congress has no sanction except that of non- , 
violence. Unlike the Viceroy, who has the entire 
armed force of the British Empire at his back, the * 
Congress President can rely only on ■ the united and 
whole-hearted co-operation of all the communities and 
classes to give effect to India’s will to independence. 
The Working Committee is, therefore, anxious that 
we should accept responsibility at the Centre only 
■with the unanimous goodwill of all the communities. 
That is why they were giving such anxious thought 
to all the various interests. And that is a ticklish job. 
They do not want to make the Interim Government 
the ar^na of unseemly quarrels among ourselves. ” 

■ South Africa 

The heroic struggle - going on in South Africa 
has become a theme of his after-prayer talks. “We 
hold it to be a crime against man and God to 
submit meekly any longer to a policy of segregation 
that is causing disaster to our country and our 
people,’’ runs the Passive Resistance resolution 
passed at a meeting of the Transvaal Indian 
Congress held at Johannesburg on April 21, 1946. 

“ They, must remember, ’’ continues the resolution, 

“ that non-violence is the basis of this movement 
and that this struggle is directed against the policy 
of segregation and not against the White population 
of this country.’’ 

The struggle has the full sympathy of the European 
Democrats and the Negro section -of South -Africa. - 


Said the President General of the South African 
National Congress at the Transvaal Indian Congress 
mass meeting : 

“ I declare from this platform that we Africans 
do not only sympathize, but will support and assist 
in all possible manner the Indians in their struggle 
against this inhuman legislation." 

“Yesterday,” he continued, “ it was the turn of 
Africans, to day it is the turn of the Indians, tomorrow 
it will be the turn of the coloured, and there is no 
knowing where this policy of racialism will end." 
Referring to the evd§ts of the struggle, as 
reported in the daily press, Gandhiji in his prayer 
address on 21 - 6 - ’46 described how some White 
people there had taken the law into their own 
hands and were harassing the passive resisters. 
“ The Union Government seem to be just watching. 
It is wrong. It is bad enough to pass an unjust law, 
but it is worse to let White people take it into 
their own hands. They ought to realize that Indians 
are in no way inferior to them. The latter cannot 
and will not submit to segregation.” 

Some White men, said Gandhiji, were daily 
raiding their tents, and terrorizing them. Some 
women were also among the resisters. But the 
women had bravely told the men that they would 
stand by them and share their vicissitudes. ” The 
passive resisters are not criminals but respectable 
citizens. As sclfrrespecting people they will, prefer 
imprisonment to segregation in ghettos. They will 
resist injustice and oppression with their last breath. 
It is open to the South African Government to 
visit them with the penalty of the law for breach 
or to abrogate the Segregation Act which is con- 
trary to the dictates of humanity. But it will be a 
dark blot on the history of the White civilization 
if lynch law is ^owed to have its course in South 
Africa.” He hoped that the. South African Govern- 
ment and the civilized conscience of mankind 
would not allow that. 

“ What is taking place in South Africa today is 
worse than martial law,” remarked Gandhiji in the 
course of another prayer address. He did not say 
these things, he added, to incite them to anger 
against the Whites of South Africa. If they did that, 
they would be unworthy to sit in the prayers. He 
wanted them to go home and pray tl^t God may 
give strength to their brethren and sisters in South 
Africa, who were fighting for the honour of India, 
to face all hardships bravely; secondly that He 
should show light to the White men so that they 
might cease to behave' like less than -men and that 
the eyes of the Government there may be opened 
so that, they may treat Indians as fellow human 
beings. The Whites of South Africa too were their 
brethren, beii^ children of .the same God. 

When they had the control of ' India’s aSairs 
in their own hands, Gandhiji concluded, such tbings 
would become impossible., A Free India- wedded 
to truth and non-violence would teach the lesson 
of peace to the inhabitants of South Africa. But 
it would be for them and the Congress to decide 
whether a Free India would follow the way of 
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peace or the sword. It was bad enough that the 
small nations of the earth should denude humanity 
of its precious heritage, it would be awful if a 
sub-continent of some four hundred millions were 
to take to gunpowder and live dangerously. 

New Delhi, 24-6-’46 Pyarelal 

[P.iS. For once fear has proved to be a liar. At 
yesterday’s prayer, Gandhiji drew attention to the 
demi-official statement that had appeared in the 
Press that the instructions issued for the election 
of candidates for the Constituent Assembly did not 
bind them to anything in clause 19 of the State- 
ment. This was clear in the declaration quoted in 
the papers. He was sorry, said Gandhiji, that he 
had not seen it before he made his Sunday’s speech. 
He was glad to say that his fears on that score had 
proved groundless. He felt he owed it to the 
Delegation to own his mistake, however bona fide 
it was. . 

At the same prayer gathering he referred to the 
report of the deliberations of the Working Committee 
that had appeared in the newspapers. It was true 
that the Working Committee had decided to reject 
the proposals, put before them for the formation 
of a provisional government for the interim period, 
l^ut they had decided to go into the proposed 
Constituent Assembly. There were several flaws 
in the proposal for the Constituent Assembly, he 
said, but the Working Committee had reasoned 
that after all, it would consist of the elected 
representatives of the people. So, after considering 
every aspect of the question, they had decided that 
it should not be rejected. 

The papers had also reported, proceeded Gandhiji, 
that the Working Committee’s decision had been 
taken in the teeth of his opposition. That was a 
misleading statement to make. The fact was that for 
the last four or five days his mind had been filled with 
a vague misgiving. He saw darkness where he had 
seen light before. He knew that darkness indicated 
lack of faith in God. One whose whole being 
is filled with God, should never experience darkness. 

Be that as it may, said Gandhiji, the fact 
remained that he did not see the light just then. 
What was more, he could not explain or give 
reasons for his fear. He had, therefore, simply placed 
his misgivings before the Working Committee and 
told them that they should come to a decision 
independently of him. Those, whose function was 
to give a lead to the country could not afford to be 
guided by another’s unreasoned instinct. They could 
not guide the destiny of the country unless they had 
the capacity to think for^ themselves and convince 
others by reason. The members of the Working 
Committee, he concluded, were the servants of the 
nation. They had no other sanction except the 
willing consent of the people whom they tried to 
serve. The latter would remove them whenever they 
liked. His advice to the people, therefore, was to 
follow the lead- given by the Working Committee. 
He would tell them when he saw the light. But 
so long as darkness surrounded him in anything, 
nobody should follow him in it. P.] 


THE UTILITY OF THE GROUND-NUT 

The following is the essence of Dr. A. T. W. 

Simeons’ long article on the ground-nut. 

He opines that the low stamina of our people 
is primarily due to lack of protein, vitamins and 
salts in our diet. During .the Bengal famine it was 
proved that the life of the victim of starvation de- 
pended more on administering protein than on 
starch. He maintains that if more protein could be 
pro-vided, the net result on the national nutritional 
value would be infinitely better than of more cereals. 
Ground-nut flour contains over 50% protein and. is 
richer in it than any other knowit vegetable sub- 
stance and very edible. An acre of groimd-nuts can 
produce many times the quantity of protein than an 
acre of wheat, millet or rice. And yet we are not 
making full use of it. 45% of the ground-nut crop is 
taken for the production of oiL “ What happens to 
the remaining 55% ? If we can eat- whole nuts, why 
cannot we eat them minus the oil? The economist 
answers, ‘ because we need the oil cake for feeding' 
our cattle and for manuring our sugarcane and rice 
fields.’ ” Dr. Simeons argues that to use an edible 
protein for this purpose is criminal waste when we 
have inedible substances like dung, night-soil or 
guano to enrich our fields. " If we fertilize a 
sugarcane field with ground-nut cake, levery grain 
of protein we plough into the earth is lost; 
because sugar contains no protein at all — not to 
mention the loss of 10% of residual qil in the 
cake, the vitamins and salts . . . We feed, oil 
cake to our milking cattle. The milk output increases 
and milk is an excellent food, but if we feed 
a cow 10 lbs. of nut protein, it is doubtful if this 
will produce even i lb. of milk protein. Is it worth 
it when we can achieve about the same result with 
cotton-seed and other -inedible products ? ■" 

Dr. Simeons quotes Prof. B, G. S. Acharya 
who, after controlled rat feeding experiments, has 
shown that ground-nut protein was found to have a 
high biological value. Experiments, he says, have 
also established the high digestibility coefficient of 
ground-nut protein. " It ranks with the microl^ial , 
protein of yeast and closely approximates animal 
protein as found in milk, eggs and mutton.” 

“ Clean ground-nut oilcake contains over 50% 
of high grade protein, 13% more than mutton, so' 
that with every ton of oilcake that is ploughed into 
the field, we are using the nutritional value of a 
flock of 50 sheep or 50,000 eggs or 15,000 seers oI 
milk in protein alone.” 

Besides protein the ground-nut contains fat) 
starch and minerals so that with the addition of a 
little extra starch and vitamin C, it is a complete 
food in itself. The most important vitamin ddiciency 
in India is of tbe B complex which has a profound 
effect on the health and longevity of the people 
The ground-nut is very rich in vitamin B complek 
particuljurly in vitamin Bi, Nicotinic acid and ribol 
flavin, ryhich are the most important factors 
Mr. Kincaid, a missionary worker in a remote villag 
of Kolhapur, testified that the children of his scho^ 
have thrived on a cake made of dean hand-picke 
ground-nut. The villagers have overcome , the 
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prejudices and use it as a daily addition of 1/2 - 1/5 
portion to their usual cereals. Diabetics particularly 
have been thankful for the increased bread ration 
it enables them to enjoy. Children enjoy bread made 
from flour mixed with ground-nut flour, many adults 
prefer it with a little salt. Ground-nut flour can also 
be used for pastry and sweetmeats. 

The controlled price of commercial ground-nut 
is Rs. 75 per ton. Edible ground-nut will be more 
costly. But Dr. Simeons opines that even if the 
price is higher than the commercial product, it will 
still be well below the cost of the common cereals. 

From the manufacturer's point of view too, the 
switchover to edible cake will not dislocate either 
the oil or the ground-nut market. 

“ India s estimated to produce about 1 V 2 million 
tons of ground-nut. Thus 7 lakhs ,of tons of the 
finest food can be made available from this crop." 
The pro*teii> value would be equivalent to 3500 
crores of eggs or 1000 crores of seers of milk or 
350 lakhs of sheep. The annual loss of starch, fat, 
minerals and vitamins is in addition and all due to 
the wrong use of this valuable nut." 

New Delhi. 24-6.’46 A. K. 

DR. LOHIA^S CHALLENGE ' 

( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

It would appear from newspaper reports that 
Dr. Lohia went to Goa at the invitation of Goans 
and was served with an order to refrain from making 
speecl^s. According to Dr. Lohia’s statement, for 
188 years now, the people of Goa have been robbed 
of the right to hold meetings and form organizations. 
Naturally he defied the order. He has thereby 
rendered a service to the cause of civil liberty and 
especially to the Goans. The little Portugese Settle- 
ment which merely exists on the sufferance of the 
British Government can ill afford to ape its bad 
manners. In Free India Goa cannot be allowed to 
exist as a separate entity in opposition to the laws 
of the free State. Without a shot being fired, the 
people of Goa will be able to claim and receive 
the rights of citizenship of the free State. The 
present- Portugese Government will no longer be 
able to rely upon the protection of British arms 
to isolate and keep under sub;jection the inhabitants 
of Goa against their will. I would venture to advise 
the Portugese Government of Goa to recognize 
the signs of the times and come to honourable 
terms with its inhabitants rather than function on 
any treaty, that might exist between them and the 
British Government. 

To the inhabitants of Goa I will say that they 
should shed fear of the Portugese Government as 
the people of other parts of India have shed 
fear of the mighty British Government and 
assert their fundamental right of civil liberty and 
all it means. The differences of religion among 
the inhabitants of Goa should be no bar to common 
civil life. Religion is for each individual, himself or 
herself, to live. It should never become a bone of 
contention or quarrel between religious sects. 

New Delhi, 26-6-’46 


MAN'S INHUMANITY TO MAN 

A glaring instance of hide-bound prejudice and 
the use of law to uphold “man’s inhumanity to 
man” has recently been reported in the Press. The 
following from the Hindu of the 10th June, will 
speak for itself. 

"Citing a recent criminal case in which two 
Madura Harijans were sentenced to four months’ 
rigorous imprisonment for an act which was likely ‘to 
wound the feelings of others’, Mr. A. Vaidyanatha 
Iyer, M. L. A. in a communication to the Press, 
draws the attention of the public to ‘the cruel 
suffering which the Harijans have to bear by reason 
of untouchability’. 

“ Mr. Vaidyanatha Iyer says : ‘A Madura 
Harijan who lost his eldest child cremated the body 
in the Madura Municipal burning ghed in a shed 
which is said to be set apart for caste Hindus 
instead of in the one reserved for Harijans. The 
Harijan’s plea was that he did not know of any 
such reservation, that it was drizzling, and that he 
thought the former place was. better. No caste 
Hindu raised any objection nor was there any proof 
that anyone's feelings were wounded. The incident 
came to the notice of' the Madura Police who 
prosecuted the father of the child and another near 
relation on the ground that such an act was likely 
to wound the feelings of others because the Harijans 
were untouchables. The Second Class Magistrate 
convicted the accused and sentenced them to four 
months’ rigorous imprisonment. On appeal the City 
Magistrate confirmed the con'viction and sentence, 
though it was argued that the Madras Civil Disabi- 
lities Removal Act of 1938 had laid down that 
Harijans or Untouchables should not be prevented from 
having access to any regular institution maintained 
by a local authority and that Courts should not 
recognize any custom or usage which sought to 
iinpose civil disabilities on Harijans. 

“Mr. Vaidyanatha Iyer adds that he has brought 
this case to the notice of the Madras ministry.” 
The first thing for the Madras ministry, in this 
case of inhumanity, is to remit the sentences under 
its powers of clemency and then, if further legal 
proceedings ate permissible, to have the convic- 
tions set aside by the High tourt at the instance 
of the' Crown. 

New Delhi, 23-6- ’46 PyarelAL 
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KHADI MAD 

(,By M. K. Gandhi) ^ 

The Rajkot Rashtriyashala appeal about the 
Chatkha Jayanti of this year is as follows : 

“ Jayanti Celebrations 8— 7-’46 to 22-9— ’46. 
Gandhiji enters his 78th year on a2-9-’46. Gandhi 
Jayanti is really Charkha Jayanti. 

" He has called the Wheel the symbol of non- 
violence in a non-violent State. The Charkha which 
used to be looked upon as a sign of our poverty, 
helplessness and subjugation "for centuries has now 
become the symbol of our political, economic and 
social freedom. To revive it means to put right the 
wrong of ages. The success of the endeavour will 
depend on the intensity of our faith. The greater 
the faith, the quicker the progress of .the Charkha. 

“ This school has been celebrating Gandhi 
Jayanti for the last twelve years and its programme 
has definitely helped to create an atmosphere for 
Khadi. The A. I. S. A. has recommended it for 
the whole of India. 

“This year’s programme will commence with 
prayer at 7-30 a. m. on 8-7-46. A pledge to spin 
for 77 days will be taken. I hope there will be 
man y who will produce a- hank a day. Those who 
cannot spare so much time will at least resolve to 
spin as much as they can. 

“The yarn produced by each person may be 
utilized for his or her own needs and a small quan- 
tity given as a donation to the school. Those who 
care to donate money may, as usual, send 77 coins 
of whatever value they like. They should, however, 
remember that Gandhiji prefers donations in yam 
to gifts in coin» ' 

" There will be collective prayer every morning 
at 7-30 followed by collective spinning in which 
those who are in the forefront of the work take 
part. It is hoped, that during these 77 days,. Rajkot 
citizens will join in large numbers. 

“Durbar Saheb Gopaldas, leader of Kathiawad, 
has resolved to spin 77 hanks. I hope all will follow 
his ezampla and inform me accordingly. 

" It is reckoned that the_staff and young students 
of the Rashtriyashala will produce 20 lakhs of yards 
of Khadi yam. This year the Virani Girls’ School 
and High School, where spinning has a place in 
the daily curaiculum, will also contribute a good quota. 

“ May God crown the effort with success. 

Narandas Gandhi” 


Narandas Gandhi is Khadi mad. There are two 
ideas governing my conception of a yarn bank. 
First, that all yarn in whatever quantity, of whatever 
quality and from wheresoever it comes, should be 
collected in one place. From there it should -be 
sent to the weaver in such a condition as will 
enable him to weave it with the same speed as he 
weaves mill yarn. For this purpose all yarn has to 
be doubled and twisted. Yarn that has not been 
subjected to this process should not really be 
reckoned as yarn. There will thus be two kinds of 
yam, one doubled and twisted and one single. The 
former will have a higher value. It will, of course, 
take time to achieve this desideratum. In the 
meantime, yarn will have to be separated and the 
single thread doubled and twisted and then woven 
into cloth at the yarn depot or wherever it may 
be suitable. 

The second thing to remember is that just as 
gold and silver emerge as coin from a mint, so 
Khadi alone should emerge from a yam bank. Not 
until such time as-' this happens, will the defects in 
hand-spun yarn be removed, and the quality of 
Khadi improved beyond expectation. This work 
cannot be accomplished by compulsion. Khadi 
workers must be selfless, true and of a scientific 
mind for the easy, quick and voluntary achievement 
of this noble end. 

I 

To achieve it is the real goal of the Charkha 
. Sangh. It will not matter if, in working up to this 
end, all the sales bhandars have to' be closed and 
Khadi wearers reduced to a handful. Even s6, there 
will be no shame attaching to the endeavour. On 
the other hand, if Khadi is sold as' a symbol of 
hypocrisy and untruth, it will drag the names of 
both the Charkha Sangh and the Congress in the 
mud and Khadi will no longer ' be able either to 
deliver Swaraj or be the mainstay of the poor. 
Unbelievers will ask : “ Then why take so much 
trouble over Khadi ? Why not let it remain as one 
of the many occupations of village India, instead 
of being a fad of non-violence?” Those who arc 
Khadi mad must learn the secret of the science of. 
Khadi and.be prepared even to die for it and 
thereby prove that it is tjie true symbol of non- 
violent Swaraj. 

On the train to Poona, 29-6-’46 

(From Harijanbandhu) 
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THE COFFIN AT THE FEAST 

The first thing that the debonair tourist sees 
when he alights at Kincraig (Mussooree) is the 
sight of the policeman trying to control with his 
whip a large number of men, half-naked, half in 
rags, ditty and smelling, who pounce upon his luggage 
like hungry dogs on a loaf of bread. But he hardly 
takes notice of them except to get furious if some 
“dirty” coolie is pushed against him in the struggle 
for his luggage. The fortunate coolie picks up the 
luggage, another fortunate rickshawala picks up 
the human load and both are deposited at some 
fashionable hotel. A few annas, or may be a rupee 
or two, are thrown at them. The fashionable visitor 
is soon lost in the tfhirl of gaiety that is Mussooree. 
“ How beautiful,” he says, “ the cinemas, dancing 
parties, skating, riding and above all fashionable 
society, all out for fun.” The holiday is soon over 
and one day the man with the ditty tags is called 
once again. The luggage is picked up and as the 
outgoing tourist casts a longing, lingering look 
behind at the Savoy and Hackman’s he hardly 
thinks of the miserable specimens of humanity 
walking in front of him. It never occurs to him 
that they are also of his kind. 

It was to explore the quarters of these unfortunate, 
God-forsaken rickshaw coolies, load-carriers and 
sweepers that Gandhiji sent me during our stay at 
Mussooree. Shri Brijkishen Chandiwala of Delhi 
accompanied me. Going down dirty, smelling, narrow 
paths that look forbidding even in day time and are 
unlit at night, we crawled into human dens, where 
superfluous humanity is safely lodged, quite incapable 
of disturbing the gay round of Mussooree life. 
Housing Conditions 

The housing conditions of these labourers are 
simply revolting. The tenements provided are too 
few in number, ill-ventilated and ill-built. They are 
seldom repaired. During the rainy season, in the 
lower storeys generally, the walls drip and the floor 
is flooded. The rooms,- generally 7’ X 7’ x 8’ have to 
accommodate as many as sixteen people with their 
belongings, firewood, kitchen stove and what not. 
Obviously most of them have to sleep outside with 
scarcely enough covering under the shelter of the 
crags or on the verandahs of shops, even on the 
footpaths. We were told that about ten people 
die of exposure in cold weather every year. 

As a labourer with hardly a few annas in his 
pocket, walks into hlussooree in the hope of making 
a living, he finds all doors shut against him and 
very often he has to spend the night under the 
shelter of a crag exposed to the cold and, maybe, 
also rain. If he is fortunate enough to have some 
kind of friends who have preceded him, he may just 
get accommodation to deposit his things and to 
cook his food. The inclement sky is still his only 
friend at night. It is physically impossible for as 
many as sixteen people^^to sleep in a room 7’X7'x8’. 
iTatrines 

Latrines are insufficient in number and very 
often far removed from the dwellings. In one place 
there was only one latrine and that also not of 


the flush type, for neatly a hundred people. Patlis 
leading to them are precarious and unlighted so 
that to visit them at night must be very difficult, 
especially for women and children. 

The Water Supply 

There are a few municipal taps quite distant 
from the quarters. Bathing under them is prohibited. 
There are no public bathrooms for these labourers. 
Hence bathing and washing are luxuries rarely 
indulged in. In the hot weather the municipal taps 
are turned off for some hours during the day to 
economize water. The plight of the rickshaw coolies 
and labourers as a result may be imagined. 

#■ The Nepalese Quarters 

Looking down from the road from Kincraig we 
saw a number of coolies basking in the sun, some 
sitting, some lying down, removing lice from their 
clothes or from one another’s head. They were all 
housed in one room, 35’ X 10’ X 11’ nearly, divided 
into three compartments. Each compartment held, 
I was told, about 30 coolies, making a total of a 
hundred coolies in that one room, with two windows 
and three doors. The ceiling was hung with dirty 
rags and bundles of faggots which considerably 
reduced the cubic space available. The whole room 
was filled with smoke. One felt choked. 

The food which they ate was abominable. The 
flour was a strange, ugly looking mixture and the 
bread uneatable. Gandhiji, to whom we brought a 
specimen, described it as “indescribably, bad”. 
Vegetables are a luxury. Generally they prepare 
a gravy of flour, onion, salt and chillies. No wonder 
they often suffer from constipation and intestinal 
colic. Scabies and lice are common as is also lung 
trouble. In two or three years a rickshaw coolie 
becomes a cripple for the rest of his life. A load 
carrier may take a year longer. Due to the heavy 
load he carries and prolonged pressure of the strap 
attached to the load and passing round the head, 
the load carriers also develop an idiotic expression. 
Rations 

Starvation is the most common complaint and is 
most bitterly resented. Depending as they do entirely 
on bread, they feel the pinch most keenly when 
their ration of cereals is reduced from 1 seer to 6 
chhataks. It has been raised to 8 chhataks in the 
case of license holders. The Ladakhis, working on 
the road, however, still get only 6 chhataks. Many 
of the labourers, I am told, have gone away from 
Mussooree because of this. 

Medical Relief 

There is a civil hospital and two charitable 
dispensaries. The latter are doing good work. But 
considering the large and widely dispersed labour 
population, the relief provided is hardly adequate. 
They cannot afford to attend the dispensary bet- 
ween fixed hours. Medical relief and education in 
health and hygiene has to be taken to their doors. 

Economic Conditions 

Most of the coolies- come from the surrounding 
hills, where agriculture 'is so poor that the majority 
^ a femily have to go out in search 6i employment. 
Qn their arrival to Mussooree they have to borrow 
some money for their initial expenditure and so are 
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driven into the clutches of a money-lender, who 
obtains a stranglehold on them at the very outset. 
Some organization, voluntary or municipal, which 
may render them aid when they arrive in the hill- 
' station, without any view to profit, is absolutely 
essential. 

Income varies from month to month — ranging 
from Rs. 60 during the busy season to barely 
Rs. 25 in the slack. The average monthly income 
may be taken to be Rs. 40 while the average 
monthly expenditure is* about Rs. 30. They generally 
manage to save about Rs. 50 during the summer 
season which serves to provide them food during 
the winter season and some help to their families 
whom they have left behind. In winter the latter 
pass some months in enforced idleness. For the 
rest they do some agriculture whose productivity 
is so little as to seem hardly worthwhile. Haras- 
sment by the corrupt police further depletes their 
little store. During my stay in Mussooree I heard 
many complaints of this type. An organization like 
the Mazdopr Sangh should register all such com- 
plaints, investigate them and try to remedy the 
evil. The labourers are also fleeced, it is alleged, at 
the 'Tehri State octroi posts by corrupt officials 
when they return to their homes with their meagre 
purchases from Mussooree. 

Again the payment to the rickshaw owners is 
exorbitant amounting to 32%. In the case of coolies 
carrying load for the transport companies or railways, 
the corruption of the petty officials weighs very 
heavily on them. 

So far about the rickshaw coolies and those who 
carry loads. The Ladakhis who work on the roads 
also earn about the same amount, i. e. thirty or 
forty rupees. Then there are the hasket-boys — 
children of 10 or 12 carrying things for those who 
come for shopping. Sometimes they manage to earn 
enough for food. At other times they live on the 
charity of their elders. The case of the sweepers is 
different. Being municipal employees they get a fixed 
monthly pay ranging from Rs. 27 to Rs. 31 according, 
to the nature of the work entrusted. 

Some Suggestions 

To sum up : . , 

1. Coolie quarters on hygienic lines with proper 
bathrooms and latrines should be built by the Munici- 
pality, aided by the government, if necessary. If 
sufficient funds are not availab^, the expenditure 
should be met by an enhanced entertainment tax 
for which there seems to be plenty of scope in 
Mussooree. Rich philanthropists also can build cle^ 
quarters for these coolies on a strictly non-profit- 
making basis and charge them reasonable rents. 

2. Labour should be organized and education in 
co-operation, clean living etc. be given. Takli and 
wool spinning can very usefully be introduced among 
them, especially the ricksha coolies, who have to 
•sit idle for long hours during the day. Buying of 

wool, getting yam woven, and disposing of cloth 
should be organized on a co-operative basis. 

3. Organization of labour .should include 
a programme for the introduction of shift system, 
regulation of hours of work, and protection of 


labourers from the tyranny of company tandels. 

4. Four annas and a quarter per coolie, after 
deducting the payment to the rickshaw owner, is 
too small a payment for pulling a rickshaw for one 
hour. If the coolie pulls it for another one hour, 
he gets only 3 pice more (single rickshaw). These 
rates should be enhanced. It may be argued that 
the payment per hour is not less than in other 
forms of employment. That is true. But other forms 
of employment do not cripple a man in two or 
three years. 

5. In the hot weather, when it is necessary to 
turn off the taps to save wastage of water, 
chhabils at various places should be provided 
by the Municipality. But really speaking, if things 
are efficiently managed and sufficient water", is 
stored in reservoirs during the rainy season, the 
water supply of Mussooree should never run out. 

6. Rickshaw stands should be provided with 

shelters and the coohe quarters should be located 
near them. • • 

7. A proper system of medical relief should be 
organized. 

The list is only illustrative. Other items can easily 
be thought out and added to it by a thoughtful 
and earnest worker. 

Dev Prakash 

A WISE TANNER AND A WISE KING 

King Chandrapida of Kashmir started building a 
Vishnu temple and called it Tribhuvan Swami. The 
land required for the temple included a chamar's 
hut, but he refused to give it for any amount of 
money. The officials took the matter to the king. 
He told them that the fault was theirs. They should 
have consulted the chamar before starting work. 
The only way open to them now was to make it 
smaller or else chodse another site. He could not 
countenance forcible eviction. If those whose job it 
was to discriminate between right and wrong did t:he 
wrong thing, who would be responsible for justice ? 

While this discussion was going on someone 
brought the news that the chamar had come to see 
the king. The king called him in. “ Why do you 
stand in the way of our building a temple,” he 
asked him. “ I can build you a much better house 
than the one you have. And, if you wish it, I will 
pay you as much for your hut as you like.” 

The chamar replied ; “ O, king I you may dress 
your |)ody in fine clothes and jewels and I might 
have nothing of the kind. Yet I am bound to love 
my body as much as you love yours. My poor hut 
is as dear to me as your palace is to you. I have 
lived in my hut from early childhood. It has been 
my companion in the days of happiness just as well 
as in the days of sorrow. How can I bear to pass 
it on to others? The gods when they are turned 
out from heaven or a king who has to abdicate 
will be able to understand what it feels to be 
homeless. If you come to my house and ask for 
the hut, I will give it to you as a gentleman. So 
the king went to the chamar's house, gave a lot 
of money to the chamar and took the hut for 
building the temple. 

(From Harijanbandhu') V. G. D. 
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ATOM BOMB AND AHIMSA 

( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

It has been suggested by American friends that 
the atom bomb will bring in ahimsa (non-violence) 
as nothing else can. It will, if it is meant that its 
destructive power will so disgust the world that it 
will turn it away from violence for the time being. 
This is very like a man glutting himself with 
dainties to the point of nausea and turning away 
from them only to return with redoubled zeal 
after the effect of nausea is well over. Precisely 
in the, same manner will the world return to 
violence with ^ renewed zeal after the effect of 
disgust is worn out. 

Often does good come out of evil. But that is 
God’s, not man’s plan. Man knows that only evil 
can come out of evil, as good out of good. 

That atomic energy though harnessed by American 
scientists and army men for destructive purposes 
may be urilized by other scientists for humanitarian 
purposes is undoubtedly within the realm of 
possibility. But that is not what was meant by 
my American friends. They were not so simple as to 
put a question which connoted an obvious truth. 
An incendiary uses fire for his destructive and 
neferious purpose, a housewife makes daily use of 
it in preparing nourishing food for mankind. 

So far as I can see, the atomic bomb has dead- 
ened the finest feeling that has sustained mankind 
for ages. There used to be the so-called laws of war 
which made it tolerable. Now we know the naked 
truth. War knows no law except that of might. The 
atom bomb brought, an empty victory to the allied 
arms but it resulted for the time being in destroy- 
ing the soul of Japan. What has happened to the 
soul of the destroying nation is yet too early to 
see. Forces of nature act in a mysterious manner. 
We can but solve the mystery by . deducing the 
unknown result from the known results of similar 
events. A slave-holder cannot hold a slave without 
putting himself or his -deputy in the cage holding 
the slave. Let no one run away with the idea that 
I wish to put in a defence of Japanese misdeeds 
in pursuance of Japan’s unworthy ambition. The 
difference was only one of degree. I assume that 
Japan’s greed was more unworthy. But the' greater 
unworthiness conferred no right on the less imwori- 
thy of destroying without mercy men, women and 
children of Japan in a particular area. 

The moral to be legitimately drawn from the 
supreme tragedy of the bomb is that it will not be 
destroyed by counter-bombs even as violence 
cannot be by counter-violence. Mankind has to 
get out of violence only - through non-violence. 
Hatred can be overcome only by love. Counter-hatred 
only increases the surface as well as the depth 


of hatred. I am aware that I am repeating what I 
have many times stated before and practised to the 
best of my ability and capacity. What I first stated 
was itself nothing new. It 'was as old as the hills.. 
Only I recited no copybook maxim but definitely 
announced what I believed in every fibre of my 
being. Sixty years of practice in various walks of 
life has only enriched the belief which experience 
of friends has fortified. It is however the central 
truth by which one can stand alone without flin- 
ching. I believe in what Max Muller said years ago, 
namely that truth needed Co be repeated as long as 
there were men who disbelieved it. 

Poona, l-7-’46 

MARRIAGES BETWEEN HARIJANS 
AND NONTIARIJANS . 

( By ill. K. Gandhi ) 

A friend from Patidar Ashram, Surat, writes to 
Shri Narhari Parikh: 

“in India the movement for removal of untouch- 
ability has received great impetus since Gandhiji’s 
entry into politics. If he can find a|n educated 
Harijan girl to marry a caste Hindu^ it ‘will help 
^ the movement in a way. But the question should be 
considered from another aspect also. Our country 
is still backward in female education and amongst 
Harijans who are backward in every vrxy, educated 
girls can be counted on the fingers of one’s hand. 
If they marry caste Hindus they will, as a rule, be 
cut off from their own society and absorbed by the 
caste Hindus. They will not be able to work for 
the uplift of their Harijan sisters from within. I 
know of one or two such instances. 

'■ One might say that in a way such marriages 
help to keep the Harijans in ignorance. The progress 
of a* community depends on the progress of its 
women. By giving away fire best of their womanhood 
to the caste Hindus, Bapu will be closing the door 
on the Harijans getting out of the blackest ignorance 
in which they are today steeped. I think this should 
be stopped. If Harijan girls are to marry caste 
Hindus it should be on condition that the couple 
will devote their lives to the service of the Harijans. 
Otherwise, educated Harijan girls should be 
encouraged to marry educated youths in their own 
community. If they are educated in the real sense 
of the term they will set an example to their 
community to emulate and follow. 

“You must be knowing that in our Ashram, 
Harijan and non-Harijan students live together 
without any distinction whatsoever. Parikshillal 
sends to us one or two Harijan students every year. 
This year we had two. One of them said to me: 

Why does not Bapu encourage the marriages of 
educated caste Hindu girls with educated Harijan 
boys? This is what he should really encourage. If 
caste Hindu girls live amongst Harijans as Harij ans, 
Harijan sisters will be able to learn a lot from 
them and Harijan uplift work will receive great 
impetus.’ I cpuld answer the question but I would 
rather that Bapu did so himself. It deserves 
serious thought.” 
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If an educated Harijan girl marries a caste 
Hindu, the couple ought to devote themselves to 
the service of Harijans. Self-indulgence can never 
be the object of such a marriage. That will be 
improper. I can never encourage it. It is possible 
that a marriage entered into with the best of 
intentions turns out to be a failure. No one can 
prevent such mishaps. Even if one Harijan girl 
marries' a caste Hindu with a high character it 
wiU do good to both the Harijans and caste Hindus. 
They will set up a good precedent and if the Harijan 
girl is really worthy, she will spread her fragrance 
far and wide and encourage others to copy her 
example. Society will cease to be scared by such 
marriages. They will see for themselves that there 
is nothing wrong in them. If children born of such 
a imion turn out to be good, they will further help 
to remove untouchability. Every reform moves at 
the proverbial snail's pace. To be dissatisfied with 
this slowness of progress betrays ignorance of the 
way in which reform works. 

It is certainly desirable that caste Hindu girls 
should select Harijan husbands. I hesitate to say 
that it is better. That would imply that women are 
inferior to men. I know that such inferiority complex 
is there today. For this reason I would agree that 
at present the marriage of a caste Hindu girl to a 
Harijan is better than that of a Harijan girl to a 
caste Hindu. If I had my way I would' persuade 
all caste Hindu girls coming under my influence 
to select Harijan husbands. That it is most difficult 
1 know from experience. Old prejudices are difficult 
to shed. One cannot afiford to laugh at such prejudices 
either. They have to be overcome with patience. 
And if a girl imagines that her duty ends by marrying 
a Harijan and falls a prey to the temptation of 
self-indulgence after marriage, the last state would 
be worse than the first. The final test of every 
marriage is how far It develops the spirit of service 
in the parties. Every mixed marriage will tend in 
varying degrees to remove the stigma attached to 
such marriages. Finally there will be only one caste, 
known by the beautiful name Bhangi, that is to 
say, the reformer or remover of all dirt. Let us all 
pray that such a happy day , will dawn soon. 

The correspondent must realize that even the 
•best of /ny wishes cannot come true on the mere 
expression. I have not succeeded in marrying off a 
single Harijan girl to a caste Hindu so far after 
my declaration. I have a caste Hindu girl who at 
her father's wish has offered to marry a Harijan 
Tad of her father's selection. The lad is at present 
under training at Sevagram. God willing, the marriage 
will take place after a short time*. 

Poona, 30-6-'46 

(From Harijanbandhu) " 

By M. K. Gandhi 

Tke Story of My Experiments with Truth 

Price Ss. 6, Postage 23 Annas 

Satyagraha in South Africa 

(Companion Volmne to the above) . 
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WHY KILL? 

( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

The following suggestion has been received from 
Aligarh : 

“ You write : ‘ We have to kill monkeys, birds 
and animals which ruin the crops, or else keep 
someone who will kill them for us.’ In this connection 
I wish to submit that if other means can be found 
to keep them off the crops, killing should not :be 
necessary. My uncle has been able to keep monkeys 
off his field by using strong electric light at night. 
Why cannot this method be given a wider trial ? ” 
At first sight the suggestion seems attractive, 
but on deeper thought one finds that it won’t work. 

I might be able to protect my own field in this 
manner, but what of those round about ? It will 
not be right for me selfishly to save my crops at 
the cost of others. That will be violence in the 
name of non-violence. For instance, we will throw 
a snake or rubbish from our own yard into that 
of our neighbour without compunction. True ahimsa 
demands that if we must save the society as well 
as ourselves from the mischief of monkeys and the 
like, we have to kill them. The general rule is that 
we must avoid violence to the utmost extent possible. 
Non-violence for the society is necessarily different 
from that for the individual. One living apart from 
society may defy all precaution, not so society as 
such. 30-6-’46 
(From Harijansevak) 

SELF-RESTRAINT IN MARRIAGE 

(By M, K, Gandhi') 

The same correspondent from the Patidar Ashram, 
Surat, who put a question to Shri Narhari Farikh, 
has also asked the following: 

"To marry and not have sexual commerce 
until Swaraj is attained is surely an inconsistency. 
He who wants to refrain has no need to marry and 
vice versa. Man is a civilized being. By introducing 
the institution of marriage, he has attempted to 
establish an ordered and just society. If there were 
no such institution as marriage, people would be 
quarrelling about matters of sex. Of course, marriage 
does not mean sexual license. There is room for 
self-restraint which adorns married life. The main 
purpose of married life is that man and woman 
should live together and thereby help each other’s 
growth. It cannot be gainsaid that in this growth 
the sexual side must be satisfied but with due 
control. When, however, you ask a married couple 
to pledge themselves to complete sexual restraint 
until Swaraj is attained, it is reaUy putting a premium 
on hypocrisy. There is even danger of moral per- 
version for the couple concerned. Exceptional men 
and women will refuse to be bound in marriage. 
Those who desire marriage are of the ordinary run 
of humm beings. It is good that the particular 
bridegroom made it clear later on that -he could 
not deny to his wife the right of motherlidod. This 
sentence really saved Gandhiji’s face. One cannot 
expect anything other than hypocrisy in the guise 
of celibacy in marriage. 
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“Gandhiji ought to explain clearly the impli- 
cations of the vow of celibacy until the attainment 

of Swaraj. To me it appears quite ridiculous." 

It is deplorable that the correspondent seems 
to take it for granted that the main thing in 
marriage is the satisfaction of the sexual urge. 
Rightly speaking, the true purpose of marriage 
should be and is. intimate friendship and companion- 
ship between man and woman. There is in it no 
room for sexual satisfaction. That marriage is no 
marriage which takes place for the satisfaction of 
the sex desire. That satisfaction is a denial of true 
friendship. I know of English marriages undertaken 
for the sake of companionship and mutual service. 
If a reference to my own married life is not con- 
sidered irrelevant, I may say that my wife and I 
tasted the real bliss of married life when we re- 
nounced sexual contact, and that in the heyday of 
youth. It was then that our companionship blossom- 
ed and both of us were enabled to render real 
service to India and humanity in general. I have 
written about this in my “Experiments with Truth". 
Indeed this self-denial was born out of our great 
desire for service. 

Of course, innumerable marriages take place in 
the natural course of events and such will continue. 
The, physical side of married life is given pre-eminence 
in these. Innumerable persons eat in order to 
satisfy the palate but such indulgence does not 
therefore become one’s duty. Very few eat to live 
but they ate the ones who really know the law of 
eating. Similarly, those only really marry who 
. mar^ in order to experience the purity and 
sanctity of the marriage tie and thereby realize 
phe divinity within. 

The correspondent does not seem to be conversant 
with the full details of the Tendulkar-Indumati 
marriage. The vow of sexual restraint was an 
outcome of mature deliberation. The text was 
written in Hindustani. The papers put in their own 
English translations of it. The original provided for 
sexual intercourse if the wife desired progeny. This 
much is certain that both desired to observe 
restraint even after marriage. The union wjis for 
promotion of joint service. They had known each 
other for many years. Shri Indumati’s parents gave 
their consent to this marriage after much testing. 
Then jail life prolonged the agony. Both parties as 
well as their elders were keen that the ceremony 
sho^d take place in Sevagram Ashram, ■ where 
Shri Indumati had lived , for some time and derived 
solace. I am unaware of their whereabouts today. 

I have no reason to suspect hypocrisy in the 
transaction. But even if it is discovered, it would ' 
not prove that the vow of brahmacharya in married 
fault. The fault lies in hypocrisy. An 
Ejpg'l^h poet has well said, “ Hjrpocrisy is an ode 
to virtue.” Wherever there are true coins, coun- 
t^feit ones wiU also be found. "Where there is 
virtue there will be hypocrisy, i. e, vice masque- 
rading as virtue. How tragic and surprising that a 
virtuous action should be sbtight to be stopped 
because of the fear of hypocrisy ! 

On the train to Poona^ 30-6-’46 
(From Harijanbandhu') 


LEPROSY DAY BY DAY 

The following is a report of leprosy work in 
South Arcot District by Prof. T. N. Jagdisan: 

" The out-patient centre is attracting an increas- 
ing number of women and children patients. The 
total on the rolls at the end of May was 101, and 
the average attendance was about 30. This shows 
that many of the patients attend irregularly, and it 
has been suggested that the giving of meals to the 
patients on the injection days may help to make 
patients regular in their attendance. Some patients 
are beginning to show some visible progress and 
this may influence other patients to be regular in 
their treatment. It is also proposed to offer an 
incentive to patients to be regular by presenting 
cloth to those who have put in over 50% attendance 
twice a year, once in Diwali, and the second time 
in Pongal. Patients come from distances in the heat 
of the sun and if is very natural that they should 
at first be regular. There are two injection days in 
the week, but the doctor feels that even if the 
patients turned up once a week it should be enough. 
This a good many of the patients do. 

"On the non-injection days the doctor has been 
pushing on Jthe survey work. It is amazing how 
willing the rural population are to be examined for 
leprqsy. Of course, since the villagers go out to 
the fields, the doctor has to make more than one 
visit to the same house to examine all toe members, 
but it is encouraging that our doctor has succeeded 
in examining about 983 out of every 1,000. This 
intensive survey is one of the most effective kinds 
of propaganda and education. The parents and the 
others in the village come to know the first signs, 
understand the importance of the child in leprosy 
control, and gradually learn to know the less serious 
from the more serions types. The doctor teaches 
toe patients and the villagers about the methods 
of keeping an infective case in the village without 
harm to (toildren, but it is not in the beginning 
very easy to get the villagers to adopt isolation 
measures down in the village area and to spend 
my time in tackling this humane and cheap segre- 
gation. it needs and deserves whole-time workers. 
In my last visit I did succeed in getting the relations 
of ope patient to give a separate hut for their 
infective relation. Bqt then I have also to speak 
of the barber in Kandachipuram who is an open 
case, but who -would not pay heed to our advice 
and goes on shaving the villagers. The remarkable 
fact is that, people continue to go to him for shaving. 
The barber says: ‘Gove me a living and provide 
for my family.- 1 will stop shaving.’ I could get him, 
with some difficulty, admission into toe Lpdy 
Wiilingdon Leprosy Sanatoriuip, C3}iE(gleput, but 
the man refuses to go there unless I get permission 
for him to go there with his wife. But* I have not 
given up hope of tackling him yet. The doctor and 
I attended a constructive workers' camp in the 
district and delivered lectures and demonstrations 
on leprosy. The doctor gave two demonstration 
lectures in two villages.” 
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A DISMAL PICTURE 

A correspondent who knows what he is writing 
about in a letter addressed to Gandhiji points out 
that when Government was issuing press notes 
announcing the first approach of famine, rice was 
actually being exported from Bengal Ports. Publica- 
tion of the news that rice was being exported from 
Calcutta Port in the month of January 1946 created 
a great sensation and as a result of pressure that 
was brought to bear upon them from various 
quarters, both the Central and Ifrovincial Govern- 
ments issued statements assuring that no rice would 
be exported from Bengal anymore. Nevertheless 
rice continued to be exported from Chittagong 
Port. The Bengal Manufacturers and Traders 
Federation disclosed the fact at a public meeting 
at Shraddhanand Park, Calcutta, on May 26th. 
This only evoked a press note ( on 28th May ) on 
the part of the Bengal Government to the effect 
that “rice was exported from Chittagong by the 
Tipperah State Agency and the Bengal Government 
was not responsible dor it.” I 

As a further illustration of the inefficient and 
callous management on the part of the Government, 
the correspondent mentions, what is now common 
knowledge that “ about 30 lakhs maunds of 
wheat have rotted in the Government godowns 
during the last twelve months”. He suggests that 
distribution and preservation of food-grains should 
be entrusted to businessmen who must work on 
nominal commission basis under strict supervision 
and control of the people’s committees. 

The Government, he goes on to state, is making 
a profit of Rs. 4 and Rs. 10 per maund in the 
case of ordinary and better quality rice respectively, 
whereas businessmen and dee dealers previously 
used to make a profit of 2 to 4 annas per maund. On 
top of this, he says, paddy fields are being acquired 
by the Government for jute cultivation and work- 
shops. “During the last period. Government occupied 
a huge area t)f paddy fields for military camps, 
eiir fields and *wdtkshop5. These fields should be 
immediately 4 ,released for cultivation.' In 1945, about 
nine lakhs of bighas of land remained uncultivated 
which was cultivated during the year 1944. 
Moreover, there are '40 lakhs of bighas of land 
which are yet uncultivated and which may produce 
a good quantity of food-grains if cultivated.” 

In the meantime, the spectre of death has 
^eady begun to stalk the coimtryside and even 
in the streets of Calcutta deaths due to starvation 
have been reported. “ Rice,” says the correspondent, 
“ is being .sold .for Rs: 50 per maund in Dacca 
and Rs. 45 at Mymeiisingh, while it costs Rs. 40 
to Rsv- 30 -per maund in the other districts. Even 
in surplus districts rice is being sold for Rs. 20 
per maund while previously the normal price of 
rice was Rs. 4 only per maund. As a record of 
inefficiency and callous indifference to human 
suffering this picture is hard to beat. It is bound to 
arouse widespread indignation. Let us hope that 
the authorities concerned will allay it by taking 


prompt and decisive action in respect of the matters 
complained of. 

On the train to Poona, PyARELAL 

29-6-’46 

WEEKLY LETTER 

The Way of Ahimsa 

Those who were being prematurely jubilant 
over what was blazoned as a rift between Gandhiji 
and the Working Committee are doomed to 
disappointment. They do not know how non- 
violence works. Difference of opinion does not 
mean dissension. Unity in diversity is nature’s law. 
It is egotism which is the divisive force. Uttermost 
dedication to the cause, not mechanical conformity, 
is the test of loyalty. Therefore, his own difference 
of opinion was not intended to weaken but only 
to strengthen the Congress. Such was the burden 
of one of his discourses after prayer. “ The 
Working Committee have come to a decision after 
much deliberation ” he said. “ Their one concern 
is the good of India. I want you to deduce from 
it that you should have faith that whatever is done 
in good fkith will ultimately result in good* The 
last sixty years’ unbroken record of Congress 
service warrants such faith on*your part. 

“A man or woman who serves India with all 
‘ his ot her heart stands on a par with the tallest 
Congressman. In God’s eyes the service of the hum- 
blest 'will' rank equal with that of the highest in 
the Congress organization, provided there is the 
uttermost dedication to the cause.” 

The daily reports about the calm, dignified 
behavioih: of the Indian passive resisters in South 
Africa in the face of the hooliganism of some White 
people who were getting more and more frenzied, 
evoked pointed reference in his discourses during 
the remaining few days that Gandhiji was at Delhi. 
The Indians in South Africa are a mere bandfid, 
perhaps a little over two lakhs, in the midst of the 
overwhelming majority of White men and Negroes. 
“Imagine,” observed Gandhiji, “what it must mean 
for men like Doctors Naicket and Dadob to be 
required to live in special locations. I want you 
all to continue your prayers to God to enable our 
brethren to remain steadfast till the end and to 
vouchsafe wisdom to the Whites. Let me' repeat 
j that prayer from the heart can achieve what nothing 
else can in the world.” 

He paid tribute to the courage and suffering of 
. the passive resisters without Retaliation in the midst 
of the hooliganism whidh was daily increasing. He 
was born in Indja but was made in South Africa^ 
of which he knew practically every province. Ife ' 
had passed there twenty years of his life at its 
meridian. He knew the White men of South 
Africa. He loved them as well as his countrymen. 
He felt ashamed, he said, of the hooliganism of 
some of them. He had the fear that this hooliganism 
had the sympathy of the mass of the White men 
of the Union. Hooliganism would nbt flourish 
without such silent sympathy. He fondly hoped 
that as the White men realized the deep strength 
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and sincerity of Satyagrahis, they would begin to 
respect them and transfer their sympathy to the 
suffering passive resisters. He asked the gathering 
to offer their heartfelt prayers for God’s mercy on 
the hooligans. He did not want them to send money 
to their countrymen. Money could not give them 
victory. They had money enough. But a time might 
come when it would be their duty in India to 
ohEer non-violent resistance of the purest type for 
the sake of their brethren. He could not tell how. 
India was fast becoming the granary of the honour 
and dignity of the human race. It would be in the 
fitness of things if it fell to their lot to help the 
struggle of the gallant resisters of South Africa. 
But for that the way must be clear before them. 
He felt that he would know when it -was clear. 
Meantime he invoked the sympathy of the Viceroy 
and the White men and women of India to do their 
portion of duty. 

A tinge of subdued emotion marked his address 
at the farewell prayer gathering. Taking stock of 
his nearly three months’ communion with them 
(widi only two breaks) he asked them to preserve 
and enlarge the most precious part of what he was 
leaving behind, viz. the practice of common prayer. 
He did not mind whether they recited the prayer 
verses or not. What was absolutely necessary was 
that all the members of their families should daily 
assemble at a convenient time and observe at the' 
most five minutes’ silence with concentration on 
God within. 

Implications of Faith 

After three months’ unremitting labour in the 
‘ dust bowl ’ of the Imperial City, Gandhiji is at 
last free to make a dash to Panchgani to re-charge 
his outworn body battery. “Two months’ mountain 
air seems to be necessary to keep me going for the 
rest of the year. It is surprising, the difference it 
makes,’’ he remarked on the eve of his departure 
from Delhi.. “But I am not altogether sure,’’ he 
' added, “ whether it is not Ramanarm really that is 
responsible for the marvellous result.’’ The same 
note of boimdless faith in God was noticeable in a 
previous discourse at the prayer gathering. He was 
commenting on the allegory of Gajendra and Graha, 
the elephant king and the alligator that adorns the 
Bhagawata. “The moral of the story,’’ he remarked^'' 
“ is that God never fails his devotees in the hour 
of trial. The condition is that there must be a 
living faith in and the uttermost reliance on Him. 
The test of faith is that having done our duty we 
must be prepared to welcome whatever He may 
-send — joy as well as sorrow, good luck as well as 
bad. We will then feel like King Janaka who, when 
informed that his capital was ablaze,, only remarked 
that it was no concern of his. The secret of his 
resignation and equanimity was that he was ever 
awake, never remiss in the performance of his duty. 
Having done his duty he could leave the rest to God. 


“ And so a man of prayer will in the first place 
be spared mishaps by the ever merciful Providence ' 
but if the mishaps do come he will not bewail his 
fate but bear it with an undisturbed peace of mind 
and joyous resignation to His will. ’’ 

A Sign 

If a sign were needed in confirmation of 
Gandhji’s testament of faith that whom God pro- 
tects no power on earth can injure, it was provided 
during our return journey to Poona. In the small 
hours of the night while proceeding at full speed 
between Neral and Karjat, the special by which 
Gandhiji was travelling, suddenly bumped against 
some boulders that seelned to have purposely been 
placed upon the railway track to derail it. The 
dynamo of the rear bogey was wrecked • and the 
engine itself damaged. But for the presence of mind 
of the engine driver, who pulled up the train in 
time, it might have been completely wrecked and 
all the passengers hurled into nothingness. Luckily 
the train was not derailed and after temporary 
repairs, was able to proceed on its journey. During 
the night, while for over two hours hammers, were 
at work loosening and separating the wrecked 
structures, Gandhiji slept the sleep of the just and 
innocent in spite of the crash and din of hammer’s 
blows. When asked next morning whether he knew 
what had happened during the night he expressed 
surprise. “ Oh ! I wasn’t aware of it, ’’ he only said. 

Summing up his reaction to the incident at the 
first prayer gathering in Poona, he said : “ This is 
perhaps the seventh occasion when a merciful 
Providence has rescued me from the very jaws of 
death. I have injured no man, nor have I borpe 
eiunity to any. Why should anyone have wished to 
take my life is more than I can understand. But 
the world is made like that. Men is born to live 
in the midst of dangers and alarms. The whole 
existence of man is a ceaseless duel between the 
forces of life and death. Even so, the latest accident 
strengthens my hope to live up to 125. Ramanarm 
is my only strength and refuge. You should join 
me in reciting His name and install Him in your 
hearts if you want me to continue to serve you* 
God makes crooked straight for us and sets things 
jight when they -seem to go dead wrong." 

Poona, 30-6-’46 Pyarelal 
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^ALL ABOUT BHANDARS' 

( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

An article under the above caption appeared in 
the Khadi Patrika of 3rd June. As it is important I 
give it in full below: 

“It is our intention to make rapid changes in 
the running of our ‘ bhandars'. In spite of the condi- 
tion of yam currency attaching to the sales of Khadi, 
Bombay people have not yet taken to spinning. Most 
of the yam given in exchange for cloth is bought. 
From the 1st of July, we shall give only Rs. 2 
worth of Khadi for one hank and, as a result^ the 
sales of Khadi will go down. One of the main 
reasons for Khadi sales is that mill cloth is rationed. 
Many persons who ordinarily wear mill cloth are 
almost forced, as it were, to buy Khadi. We take a 
statement from every customer as to whether the 
yam given in is self-spun or spun by a member of 
the family or staff. But we have regretfully to admit 
that many customers do not appreciate thdr 
responsibility in the matter of making accurate state- 
ments. This irresponsible attitude is not in the best 
interests of Khadi. Khadi-production aims -at self- 
sufficiency of village India. Other provinces will, 
therefore, now provide less and less cloth to our 
bhandars. The use of the words ' sale of Khadi ’ is 
really inconsistent with the ideal. In the circumstances 
it is imperative for us to make timely changes in 
the • running of bhandars. From July 1st we are 
closing two branches in Matunga and Dadar. For 
the last three months we have been giving training 
in Matunga in all the processes of Kiiadi. In Dadar, 
there was some sale of Khadi too, but these activi- 
ties must now come to an end. In Girgaum, in the 
Khadi Printing Shop, the A. I. S. A. was running 
a training centre too. This shop will now be handed 
back to the trustees of the Khadi Printing Shop who 
will continue to give instruction in all the processes 
of Khadi as well as arrange for some sales. 

“The reduction of work involves dispensing 
with the services of fifteen workers. 

"Ever since the new policy came into vogue, 
Gandhiji has been saying that the make-up of the 
bhandars must be changed. In order to fall into 'line 
we arranged facilities for teaching and weaving in 
some places but such outward changes have not 
connoted the real change. We felt that a change in 
our mental outlook is what was most needed. There- 
fore, examinati on of workers and such other reforms 
came into force. 


“ Nevertheless all the changes mentioned above 
have not enabled us to gain our object. At the time 
when customers looked upon Khadi as being in the 
fashion, bhandars were purely commercial depots. 
Today the bhandar desires to bring about a change 
in the mentality of the Khadi wearer. It no longer 
desires to remain a sales depot. It desires to become 
a centre for imparting knowledge in all the processes 
of Khadi manufacture. It desires to become a' centre 
of attraction for weavers and other craftsmen. To 
this end we must continue undeterred to bring about 
the necessary changes and pari passu change the 
outlook of Bombay Khadi wearers. Then only will 
bhandars reflect the reality. We expect the customers 
of Bombay to remain loyal to us in our endeavour.” 
Readers will note that the success of the 
purpose, as expressed in the article, rests on the 
feiith, intelligence and capability of the workers. 
Bombay, 6-7-’46 
(From Harijanbandhu) 

WEEKLY LETTER 

A New Superstition ? 

“Am I propagating a new variety of super- 
stition?.” asked Gandhiji in the course of one of 
his recent prayer discourses at Poona. " God is not 
a person. He is the all-pervading, all-powerful 
spirit. Anyone who beats Him in his heaxt has 
accession of a marvellous force of energy comparable 
in its results to physical forces like steam or electri- 
city, but much more subtle.” Ramanama was not like 
black magic. It had to be taken with all that it 
symbolized. He likened it to a mathematical formula 
which sums up in brief the results of endless research 
and experimentation. Mere mechanical repetition 
of Ramanama could not give strength. For that, one 
had to understand and live up to the conditions 
attaching to its recitation. To take God’s name 
one must live a Godly life. 

A PORTENT 

South African Satyagraha is a sign and a portent. 
As Pandit Jawaharlalji remarked the- other day in 
the A. I. C. C. meeting, it may be that the future 
of India is even . now being decided by the 
struggle of the Indians overseas, particularly in 
South Africa. Lynch law has already claimed its 
first victim. .Commenting on the doings of the 
White hooligans who were said to have beaten 
to death aa Indian, whom they mistook for 
a Satyagfahi, Gandhiji remarked, " It is a sad 
event. Nevertheless, I feel happy. A Satyagrahi 
must always be ready to die with a smile on his 
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face without retaliation and without rancour in his 
heart. Some people have come to have a wrong 
notion that Satyagraha means only jail going, perhaps 
facing lathi blows and nothing more. Such Satya- 
graha cannot bring Independence. To win 
Independence you have to learn the art of dying 
without killing.” 

Indians in South Africa are a mere handful in the 
midst of the overwhelming majority of the Whites 
and the Negroes. The Whites in the intoxication 
of power had not only enacted a barbarous measure 
but had taken the law in their own hands. The 
excuse trotted out for that infamous measure was 
that it was necessary for saving the White civilization 
from being swamped by the rising tide of colour. 
“ I venture to submit,” remarked Gandhiji 
commenting on this, “ that a civilization which 
needs' such barbarous legislation for its protection 
is a contradiction in terms. The Indians a*re fighting 
for their honour. The land in South Africa does 
not belong to the Whites. Land belongs to one who 
labours on it. I would not shed a single tear if all 
the Satyagrahis in South Africa are wiped out. 
Thereby they will not only bring deliverance to 
themselyes but point the way to the Negroes and 
vindicate the honour of India. I am proud of them 
2 md so should be you.” His object in speaking to 
them, he continued, was not to move them to tears 
or to incite them to anger and vituperation against 
the Whites. Rather they should pray to God to 
guide the Whites aright and grant strength and 
courage to their brethren to remain steadfast to 
the end. 

Some Highliohjs 

The way in which the courage and renunciation 
of the Satyagrahis is rising to the occasion would 
make the heart of an Indian dilate with pride. 
Dr. Goonam, a woman passive resister, was sentenced 
to six. months’ imprisonment with hard labour. The 
trying magistrate reduced her sentence by four 
months. She objected to it saying that she wanted 
no favour on the score of her sex. Her offence, if 
it could be so called, was the same as that of men 
Satyagrahis. But the magistrate would not listen to 
her objection. Youiig Sorabjee who was recently 
here as the head of the South African Delegation 
has also gone to prison. A worthy son of a worthy 
father, the late Farsi Rustomji, he disring nisbgd 
himself by his xmusual courage even as a young lad 
of sixteen in the course of the Satyagraha move- 
ment which was conducted by Gandhiji in South 
Africa. A mounted ^Vhite man threatened to overrun 
the passive resisters. Sorabjee held the j^ins of the 
horse and told the horseman that he could not 
frighten the Satyagrahis into, submission by such 
tactics. His pluck averted an ugly situation. 

It is gratifying too to find that there is. at least 
one White man in South Africa, Rev. Scott of Johan- 
nesburg whose Christian conscience has . revolted 
against the inequity of the colour bar and the 
ill-treatment to which the passive resisters are being 
subjected there. As a protest against, it he has 
joined the ranks of the passive resisters and has gone 


to the only fit place, in the words of Thoreau, for 
a just man under an unjust government, namely 
prison. “ It is no small thing,” remarked Gandhiji, 
in paying him a glowing tribute, “ for a White man 
to identify himself with the coloured people in South 
Africa. If the Satyagrahis remain firm and non^ 
violent till the end, all will be well with them.” 

“ The South African struggle may appear to be 
insignificant today,” remarked Gandhiji in the 
A. I. C. C. meeting at Bombay, “ but it is charged 
with momentous consequences. Satyagraha is today 
being tried in the land of its birth. The success of a 
handful of Indians mostly descendants of indentured 
labourers had excited the jealousy of the Whites 
of South Africa. And they are now subjecting 
them to unspeakable indignities. They are sought 
to be segregated into ghettos and further humiliated 
by being offered an inferior franchise. That all this 
should happen under the imprimatur of Field Mar- 
shal Smuts fills me with shame and humiliation. 
Our sins have a strange way of coming home to roost. 
We turned a portion of ourselves into pariahs, and 
today the Whites of South Africa are doing the same 
to our compatriots there. Let us purge ourselves of 
this curse and bless the heroic struggle of out 
brethren in South Africa. ‘They do not need our 
monetary help. But they need all our sympathy and 
moral support.” 

The Mote and the Beam 

Even while he was uttering these words in the_^ 
A. I. C. C., his mind was filled with what he had 
seen and observed on the day before in the' 
Harijan chawl from which he had driven to the 
A. I. C. C. meeting. Owing to rainy weather the 
prayer gathering was held in the Labour Welfare 
Hall that was built by the Congress Ministry in 
1941. At the end of the prayer on the 6th, he 
asked how many Harijans were present in the hall. 
Not a hand went up. It was a great disappointment 
for him. He had come to live in Harijan quarters' 
because he had become a bhangi. But not to 
talk of bhangis, there was no Harijan there. 

“ I l^lame you and not those who are absent,” he 
said addressing the gathering. " The reason for their 
absence is that the so-called caste Hindus have 
kept down the so-called untouchables for ages and 
that too in the name of religion. This hall is 
meant for the use of the Harijans. Npn-Harijans 
can come only by grace. Let those who come here 
make it a point of bringing with them at least one 
Harijan each.” If they befriended the Harijans, he told 
them, untouchability would disappear in the twink- 
ling of an eye. But he was grieved to find that 
they had not really done so. There were Harijan 
barristers and lawyers. Even today they could not 
live in the bungalows on Malabar Hdl, for inst a n ce. 
There was a Harijan volunteer girl working m his 
camp. She was studying in B. 'A. There was 
nothing in her appearance to distinguish her from 
other girls. Why should the knowledge that she 
was a Harijan cause her to be treated differently 
from other girls ? 
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He was embarrassed, he observed, by the care 
and attention that was being lavished on him by 
those who were in charge of the management of 
camp. Yet he was finding his stay very taxing. 
There was so much dirt and filth about the place. 
Dr. Dinshah had told him that the lavatories were 
so dirty that he could not use them. There were 
so many flies about the place that he .was afraid 
lest he ( Gandhiji ) might catch some infection 
and get ill. He himself, said Gandhiji, was not 
worried' about that. Although the two doctors 
with him looked after him, he did not depend on 
anyone except .God. The Almighty would take 
care of his health. But his companions did not 
have that faith in God. He was anxious for them. 
He hirdself had been given a good, clean lavatory 
but all the party could not use it. He had been 
thinking that if he came here again he should stay 
there all b^ himself. He was occupying the house of 
the' overseer. He had been wondering why the 
oversedr and those in charge of. the sanitation, i. e. 
the Municipality and the P. W. D. put up with 
aU that filth. What was the use of his coming and 
staying there if it could not induce them to make 
the place healthy and hygienic? 

A Case for Satyagraha 

He followed up his remarks by deputing 
Drs. Sushila Nayyar and Dihishah Mehta to inspect 
the chawls and report. The filth and dirt which they 
saw diere was unbearable. In several places the 
drain pipes were choked with the result that they 
did not funttion properly. In other ■ places the 
drains overhead were leaking to the discomfort of 
those living below. There was grave scarcity of 
water. Except for two or three hours during the 
day, the' taps were not running. Flushes did not 
work. No ponder the latrines were indescribably 
filthy. It teas a wobder to him, remarked Gandhiji, 
that under such conditions anyone could use them 
at all. The arrangements for collection and disposal 
of refuse were most unsatisfactory. The open refuse 
bins emitted a foul smeH. The overcrowding in the 
chawls was appalling. “It is the duty of those in 
authority to improve the sanitary conditions of the 
cha\5^1s,” remarked Gandhiji in the last prayer 
gathering which he addressed in Bombay. “ And tf 
the Municipality fails in its duty, it is the right of 
the people to demand redress even by offering 
Satyagraha. The owners of the drawls' and the 
overseers and the managing staff should all do 
theit ntmost to rectify the wrong.” 

He felt ashamed and hurt to find too that his 
residence was being guarded by the police day and 
night. It should be a matter of shalne fat them 
also, he said. They should tell the police’ that he 
was their fcharge and that they would look after 
him. Th'd Harijans had a cause to feel bitter against 
“ CiSte Hindus ” and therefore against him tod, 
though he had become a bkangi. If they were angry 
with him and visited their anger upon him, he wodd 
feel no rancour against them. He' had been doing 
his Utmost to explain to the “ Caste Hindus ” and 
to the Harijans their respective duties. The Harijans 


however could well feel bitter against him because 
with all his efforts, untouchability had not disappeared 
root and branch. When he came again, he concluded, 
he would expect to find cleanliness all round and 
not merely in his rooms. And he would like. to do 
without police protection. He had no desire to 
become a burden to them, the dwellers in the 
chawls. 

Fallen from Grace 

Ahmedabad, the pride of Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel, where he had rendered yeoman service to the 
Municipality has fallen from grace. Hindus and 
Muslims had lived always together in peace 
there. But ‘madness seems to have seized its inha- 
bitants of late. It has distressed Gandhiji beyond 
measure. “ Hindus and Muslims of Ahmedabad seem 
to be dehumanized,” he observed in one of his 
prayer addresses. All the deaths in Ahmedabad 
were not the result of stabbing and the like. It 
was a shame that they should have to take the 
help of the police and the military to prevent them 
from ’flying at each other’s throats. If one side 
ceased to retaliate, the riots would not go on. What 
did it matter if even a few lakhs were killed in 
the right manner out of the 40 crores of India? 
If they could learn the lesson of 'dying without 
killing, India, which was celebrated in ' legend and 
history as Karmahhoomi — the land of duty — would 
become a virtual Eden — the image of the Kingdom 
of Heaven on earth. 

He had told Shri Morsurji Desai, the Home 
Minister, who had seen him before proceeding to 
Ahmedabad that he must go to meet the flames 
under the sole protection of God, not that of the 
police or the military. If need be, he must perish 
in the flames in the attempt to quell them as the 
late Shri Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi had done. 
Shri Morarji had invited the representatives of 
Muslims, Hindus and others to a joint conference at- 
Ahmedabad and had told therd that he was prepared 
to withdraw the police and the military if they so 
desired. Rut the latter had untmimously repHed that 
they were not prepared to take the risk. The result was, 
that the police and the military remained there. “ The 
disturbances have been arrested, ” remarked Gandhiji 
in agony “ but the peace that is seen in Ahmbdabad 
today is tihe peace of the grave. It is not something 
of which one can be prodd. How I wish that both 
the Hiiidus and the Muslims would combin'e and 
dispense with the help of the police and the military 
idt purposes of kee’piiig them from mutual fight.” He 
warned them that so long as they depended upon 
the help of the police and thejmilitar'y for maintaining 
law and order, r'edl independence mdst remain mere 
idle talk. 

Poona, 9-7-'46 PyarELAL 

By' M. K. Ckmdhi 

’Fke Story of My Exiyor i iiteirti' •with Trudi 
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THE REAL DANGER 


(By M. K. Gandhi') 

As during the two days of the session of the 
A. I. C. C. in Bomhay I listened to some of the 
spirited speeches against the Working Committee’s 
resolution submitted to the A. I. C. C. for ratifica- 
tion, I could not subscribe to the dangers, portrayed 
by the opposition. No confirmed Satyagrahi is 
dismayed by the dangers, seen or unseen, from his 
opponent’s side. What he must fear, as every army 
must, is the danger from within. 

Opposition, however eloquent it may be, will 
defeat its purpose if it is not well informed, balanced 
and well-based and does not promise action 
and result more attractive than what is opposed. 
Let the opposition at the late meeting answer. 

My purpose here is merely to point out the 
danger from within. The first in importance is 
laziness of mind and body. This comes out of the 
smug satisfaction that Congressmen having suffered 
imprisonment have nothing more to do to win 
freedom and that a grateful organization should 
reward their service by giving them first preference 
in the matter of elections and offices. And so, 
there is an unseemly and vulgar competition for 
gaining what are described as prize posts. Here 
there is a double fallacy. Nothing should be consi- 
dered a prize in the Congress dictionary and 
imprisonment is its own rewa,rd. It is the preliminary 
examination of a Satyagrahi. Its goal is the slaughter 
house even as that of the spotless lamb. Jail going 
is, instead, being used as a passport to every office 
accessible to the Congress. Hence there is every 
prospect of Satyagrahi imprisonment becoming a 
degrading occupation like that of professional thieves 
and robbers. No wonder my friends of the under- 
ground variety avoid imprisonment as being compa- 
ratively a bed of roses. This is a ' pointer to the 
pass the Congress is coming to. 

The friends who opposed the resolution on the 
British Cabinet Delegation’s proposal do not seem 
to know what they are aiming at. Is independence 
to be bought at the price of a bloody revolution 
as was, say, the French, the Soviet or even the 
English? Then frank and honest work has yet to 
begin. They have to tread a very dangerous path 
in openly making the Congress such an institution. 
My argument has no force if subterranean activity is a 
doctrine of universal application and is now being 
employed against the Congress. The very thought 
repels me. I should hope for the sake of my own 
sanity that the thought is devoid of any foundation. 
Then it is clearly their duty to say to the 
Congressmen that now that there is Congress Raj or 
Representative Raj, whether of the Congress variety 
or the Muslim League, they must set about reforming 


it in detail and not condemn it in tot°. Total non- 
violent non-cooperation has no place in popular 
Raj, whatever its level may be. 

Who is responsible for the mad orgy in 
and, coming nearer in Ahmedabad ? It will 
to attribute everything evil to British machinations. 
This senseless theory will perpetuate foreign domina- 
tion, not necessarily British. The British will go in 
any case. They want to go in an orderly manner 
as is evident to me from the State Paper or they 
will go and leave India to her own fate assuming 
that India has forsaken the path of nop-violence 
with the certain result of a combined intervention 
of an assortment of armed powers. Let the opposition 
say to Congressmen what kind of independence 
they want. Congressmen in general certainly do 
not know the kind of independence they want. 
They recite the formula almok parrot-like. Or, 
their notion of independence is fully expressed in 
saying that they mean by it Congress Raj. And 
they won’t be wrong. They have left further thinking 
to the Working Committee — a most undemocratic 
way. In true democracy every man and woman is 
taught to think for himself or herself. How this 
real revolution can be brought about' I do not know 
except that every reform like charity must begin 
at home. 

If then the Constituent Assembly fizzles out, it 
will not be because the British are wicked every 
time. It will be because we are fools or, shall I say, 
even wicked ? Whether we are fools or wicked or 
both, I am quite clear that we must look for danger 
from within, not feau: the danger from without. The 
first corrodes the soul, the second polishes. 
Bombay, 9-7-’46 

SUCCESS OF THE NEW TEAM 


Madur^ 
be foUy^ 


[By M. K. Gandhi) 

The success of the new team depends as much 
upon the manner in which it carries out the work 
as upon the manners of the old. If new team breaks 
with the old, it is bound to fail even like a son 
who repudiates the inheritance left by his father. 
It is also bound to fail if those who have retired 
do not help their successors in every possible way. 
They were selected by Maulana Saheb not in order 
to give them importance but by reason of their 
services in their own provinces. A servant does 
not cease to be a servant when he gives place to 
another for the sake of accession of new blood or 
some other similar and cogent reason. It is to be 
hoped therefore that the old ones will give the new 
ones the full benefit of their experience. 

The most striking change is the retirement of 
the General Secretary who had held the post for 
an unbroken period of ten years. His help will be 
required constantly by his successors who are new 
to the office and new members of the. Working 
Committee. I know they will get all the help they 
need from Acharya Rripalani. It is a good thing 
a woman fills for the first time in the history of 
the Congress the post of General Secretary. Shrimati 
bdridula Sarabhai was one of the pupils of Acharya 
Kripalani in the initial stage of the career of the 
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Gujarat Vidyapith. Therefore, she' will have full 
guidance from her acharya in the difficult task to 
which she is called. 

To those to whom the change may give cause 
for misgivings, I would say that Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru himself makes a fine and stable bridge 
between the old and the, new, assisted as he will 
be by some of the ablest members of the old 
team. No one need therefore entertain any fear of 
a break with the past. A healthy circulation is as 
necessary for the body politic as for the individual. 
Poona, 10-7-46 

A, I, C C RESOLUTION 

The All India Congress Committee has passed 
the following resolution about Satyagraha in South 
Africa at its meeting held at Bombay, on 6-7-46. 

This meeting of the All India Congress 
Committee, while it is grieved that it has become 
imperative for the Indian settlers in South Africa 
■ once more to offer Satyagraha in the land of its 
birth against a law imposing on them a colour bar 
more sinister than the one against which they had 
put up a brave fight between 1907 and 1914, 
congratulates the handful of Satyagrahis on their 
brave but unequal action against heavy odds. 

This meeting is pleased to find that doctors 
and such other men and women are at the head 
of the gallant struggle and that among them are 
represented Parsis, Christians, Muslims and Hindus. 
This meeting is also pleased to find that a few 
White men like Rev. Scott have thrown m their 
lot with the Satyagrahis. This meeting condemns 
the action of some White men in resorting to the 
barbarous method known as Lynch Law to terrorize 
the Satyagrahis into submission to the humiliating 
legislation. 

It is worthy of note that a large part of the Indians 
are bom and bred up in South Africa and to whom 
India exists only in their imagination. These 
colonial-bom Indians have adopted European 
mann ers and customs and English has become like 
their mother-tongue. 

This meeting notes with great satisfaction that 
the Indian resisters are keeping their struggle free 
from violence in any shape or form and conducting 
it with dignity and without rancour and that J|icy 
are suffering not only for their self-respect but for 
the honour of India and by their heroic resistance 
have set a noble example to all the exploited peoples 
of the earth. This meeting assures the Indian settlers 
in South Africa, India's full support in this unequal 
struggle and is firmly of opinion that persistence in 
it is bound to crown their effort' with success. 

This meeting appeals to his Excellency the 
Viceroy to use all his endeavour and to ensure the 
support of the British Government in aid of this 
struggle and invites the European residents of India 
to raise their voice in protest against White hooli- 
ganism and anti-Asiatic and anti-colour , legislation 
in South Africa. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN 
HINDI AND URDU 

(B^ M. K. Gandhi) 

I know Shri Ram Naresh Tripathi fairly well. 
He came to see me in Mussooree one day and I 
was quite prepared for him to reproach me “for my 
propaganda in favour of Hindustani. Contrary to 
my expectation he did exactly the opposite. He was 
of opinion that if I cherished the hope that true 
Hindustani would be born of a proper mixture of 
Hindi and Urdu, I would derive greater help in 
this endeavour from Urdu, provided I realized that, 
just as in the case of present-day Hindi and Urdu, 
wrong attempts are being made to clothe the 
language in an unnatural .garb, the former in 
Sanskritic and the latter in Arabic or Persian. 
Similarly, it will be wrong to mutilate original Urdu. 
With this proviso there was every hope of Hindu- 
stani becoming a live language. I asked him to give 
me some concrete examples so that I might clearly 
understand his meaning. There was a pause and 
apparently it seemed difficult for him to do so on 
the spur of the moment. I, therefore, requested him 
to send me something illustrative in writing. The 
result is the following : 

“ You asked me to show you in writing the 
difference in mould between Hindi and Urdu. But 
it seems to me .that this can really best be defined 
by intimate experience. No number of stray examples 
would answer the purpose. I have, however, one 
suggestion to offer. If you were to ask two 
knowledgeable persons to translate a paragraph of 
any of your English articles in ‘ Harijan ’ in simple 
Hindi and simple Urdu, you would at once see 
the difference. 

“The day I met you I gave it as my opinion 
that Urdu is better-finished than Hindi. I give an 
example to prove my point. Take the following 
sentence from a wellknown Hindi writer : ^ *11^ 

9^^ swRftt. In Urdu Wtft cannot 6e used here. 
^ or cWl % would be correct. No 

good writer of Urdu is ever guilty of wrong phraseo- 
logy. If he did, he would meet wifti strong criticism. 
There is no sustained movement to reform Hindi. As 
a matter of fact the best help that could be rendered 
today to Hindi would be to publish select Urdu books 
and writings in the Nagari script In this way, the 
untiring efforts of Urdu poets and prose writers on 
behalf of the reform and finish of the Urdu language 
over the last several centuries could easily be taken 
advantage of by lovers of Hindi and ' I believe that 
Hin dustani would be the natural outcome of such an 
experiment. ” 

T his letter deserves consideration. I love both the 
languages but I am not versed in either of them. 
My knowledge of Hindi is very average. I have not 
had the time to study it from books. My son 
Devadas who went years ago at my instance and 
with my blessings to spread Hindi in Madras knows 
it far better than I do. I can name many others 
who have similarly outpaced me. My knowledge of 
Urdu is much less even than my Hindi. I have 
known the Hindi script since childhood. I have had 
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to work to learn the Urdu and lack of knowledge 
of the language makes reading a difficult task. Nor 
can I write the script with ease. My knowledge 
being as limited as it is, I can claim nothing 
but a completely impartial love for both Hindi and 
Urdu. Therefore, it is my hope that if God wills, 
scholars in both the languages will contribute to make 
my venture a success. For this reason I have published 
Shri Tripathi’s letter so that he and others may 
be inspired to help me in my endeavour. 

Other lovers of Hindi have also told me that 
the same energy has not been expended on Hindi 
as on Urdu. If people will realize that there should 
be no ugly rivalry between the two, that both are, 
at root, one, that crores speak Hindustani and that 
it is the duty of scholars and poets to concentrate 
on it for the sake of the masses, I have no doubt 
that we shall progress by leaps and bounds. 

Poona, 3-7-’46 
(From Harijansevak) 

A. MEDICAL WITNESS 

Sometime back I mentioned a case reported by 
a patient of his successful effort to introduce 
spinning as occupational therapy among the fellow 
patients in the orthopaedic ward of a hospital in 
South India. Even more striking is the experience 
related by Dr. Narendranath Ghosh, a retired Civil 
Surgeon from Bengal. He writes : 

" As a Civil Surgeon I had opportunity to work 
in Bengal Jails. In Comilla Jail I introduced spurning 
as a psycho-therapeutic measure for curing lunacy 
with the help of a lady visitor of the Jail who used 
to spin yam herself regularly. She is a highly 
educated lady, American by birth and Indian by 
marriage. I can’t mention her name, as I have not 
got her permission to do so. We were very fortu- 
nate in curing the first case of lunacy, within a 
period of three months. I got more extensive 
opportpnity in Midnapor.e Ceiitral Jail to try this 
measure amongst lunatics. In this jail there were 
35 to 40 cases in difierent stages in 1942-43 of 
different kinds. Those who were in a quiescent stage 
took to spinning on the charkha straightaway and their 
mental condition improved appreciably and propor- 
tionately with the gradual improvement of the quality 
of their oiyn handiwork. The finer the yarn pro- 
duced or spun by a particifiar lunatic, the better 
the result.' Jt was rather a difficult- and slow pifocess 
amongst the .violent lunatics, although once initiated 
into the art, the final result was even better than 
amongst others. In the case of violent lunatics, some 
medication was required to bring them to a fairly 
quife^ent stage before they could be made to begin 
with the teasing of cotton first, followed by spinhing 
on the iakU and finally on th’eicharkha. Most of the 
charkhas were made inside the jail with the help 
and guidance' of some D. I. convicts and security 
prisoners who had brought their own charkhas with 
them. In this connection I must also state that I 
was able to grow long staple cotton in the jail 
garto in Midnapore and Krishnagar ■with the hel^ 


officer who kindly selected the suitable plots, supplied 
good seeds and some bone manure. My idea was 
to make the prisoners learn all the stages and 
processes from cultivation of cotton to weaving of 
cloth. As a matter of fact the yarn produced by 
the lunatics was woven into cloth on handloonls 
and utilized for making for them kurtas and pants 
out of their own yarn, which again was a source 
of great pleasure to tbem and conseqifently of 
mental improvement also.' But I did not succeed 
in making the lunatics themselves to cultivate or 
help in cultivation of cotton and in weaving cloth 
from their o'wn yarn and tailoring it into kurtas and 
dhoHes or pants for themselves. This would have 
been and was really my ideal. I shall be grateful 
if this important industry, from cultivation of cotton 
to weaving and tailoring etc., is taken up not only 
in the different mental hospitals but also in all the 
jails of India. It is quite possible to grow cotton in 
most of the jails of Bengal also. As most of the 
inmates of all jails are more or less mental cases, I 
don't see why this really useful art and industry 
should not be taken up by all jails for all kinds of 
persons as a major jail industry and all jail kit for 
prisoners themselves and also for chowkidars and 
police force of the locil governments should- not be 
manufactured out of the cotton and yarn produced in 
the jail by the prisoners. This will not iherely be 
a measure for cure of mental cases but also a 
measurs of moral improvement of all or a majority 
of the prisoners and a highly ecorfottic measure for 
any government.” 

The experiment can be safely recommended 
mutatis mutandis for trial in jails by the popular 
ministries in the provinces. Its success, however, 
will depend on suitable persons being available for . 
conducting it. They must not only have mastered 
the science of Khadi but they must be inspired by 
humanitarian sentiment. In jails the tendency is to 
give to every kind of occupation penal, one may 
say even vindictive, flavour. That would be fatad to 
success. It may also be noted that the spinning has to 
be done solely by the hand and noiselessly. Its rhy t-hm 
and soothinig effect must never be lost sight of in 
this connection. 

Bombay, 8-7- ’46 ^ PYARELAL 

GurudeVs Agony 

The following from Gurudev, the original manu- 
script in English of which Shri Amiya Chakravarty 
is the proud possessor, is apt in our famine-stricken 
land today: 

“The famished, the homeless 

raise their hands towards heaven; 
and utter the name of God. 

Their call will never be in vain 

m the land vdiere God's response 
comes through the heart of man 
in heroic service and’' love.” 

Will the English knowing for whom this was 
written in the Poet’s agony sufficiently understand 
the call for ‘heroic service and love'? 


A. K. 
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USEFUL SUGGESTION 

Dr. M. A. Chadray sends the following: 

The method now in vogue of first grinding 
grain into flour and then making chapatis or bread 
out of the flour is wasteful. The defects of the 
method are as follows: 

In thje propess of grinding in mills at a high 
speed, the properties of protein, starch, cellulose and 
mineral salts are altered while the fat content is 
lost, as in the process the flour gets hot. In the 
preparation of dough of workable consistency, the 
flour absorbs only half the quantity of water to its 
own weigBt, with the result that starch does not 
swell and in turn makes the food only partly 
nutritive du? to insufficient proportion of water. 

In the iEast, the dough is -rolled into shapes 
called chapatis and puris which can either be cooked 
or baked, but are fried with ghee or oils, and 
in so doing .only a skin forms on both the , sides. 

’ Jn the West, the dough is mixed with yeast for the 
pfeparalapn pf spongy bread, but this .too is neither 
fully nutritive no.r hygienic as claimed, as the 
vitamins together with other constituents of food 
value are destrpyed by the alcoholic fermentation 
due to the action of the yeast. Hence, the food 
prepared . with this age-old process is neither tasteful 
nor hygienic, nor fully nutritive nor easily digestible 
and even for partial digestion needs a large quantity 
of digestive fluids, like bile, gastric juice and 
pancreatic juice. That a sick person cannot be fed 
with this food is a popular recognition of this fact. 
Even, biscuits, cannot he said to be better. Again, 
not being easily digestible, it. causes constipation, 
the cause of all disease. Besides, before the 
preparation of dough, the flour is sieved to remove 
bran, which means a loss. The flouV being liable to 
easy attack by microscopic germs, it cannot be 
stored for a long time and considerable loss occurs 
in transport and use, all of which make its use 
uneconomical. 

All these defects can now be surmounted with 
the process developed after extensive experiments 
conducted with a view to increasing the nutritive 
value of cereals, particularly wheat, bajri and jowar, 
so that the food made out of these cereals can 
impart immense health. 

According to. this new process, a known quantity 
of wheat with about three and a half times water 
by volume, i. e. one Rpt p| wheat and three and a 
half pots. Pf. or 1 lb. of wheat:and. 4 lb. of 

water, is hydrated by gradual boiling, with or 
without the addition of a teaspoqnfql of sugatr or 
jaggery under low heat, keepii;ig tbe.ljd (m i^ an 
ordinary pot is used. Prior tp heatipg, if vtheat is 
steeped i» water;, for about 12 to 18 hours, fuel will 
• be saved. In - case a pressure cooker is emijloyed, 
tbf ratio of wheat and «^ater should be one to qne 
and three-quarter by weight. The proportion of 
water to be used varlds according to the quality of 
wheat. In so cooking or boiling, about 2 lb. of 
water is renioved by evaporation and starchj bran 


and other constituents swell by absorbing water, 
and wheat become meaty. In this manner 
cooking or boiling should be continued till only a 
little water is left, which too will be absorbed by 
the wheat when it cools. Heating should neither be 
continued till w;ater is completely evaporated, for 
then hydration will not be sufficient, nor should 
the water from the pot be thrown out, for if removed, 
it means a loss of soluble constituents of wheat. 
When wheat is cooked completely, which can be seen 
either from its swollen state or by pressing between 
the fingers to determine the softness, a little salt 
may be mixed with it to impart taste. 

Wheat so cooked should then be masticated or 
ground to a paste, which can be accomplished with 
the aid of mincers, or by grinding on a ’ masala 
stone, or pressing with two wooden pieces. With 
the use of pressure cooker, wheat inside will be 
digested to a pulpy dough of workable consistency. 
The paste so made can be made into shapes like 
purist chapatis and biscuits by the known method, 
and fried with known fats or oils, for consumption. 

In places like Bombay where at times grain 
cannot be had but only flour, one may first make 
a dough of the flour as usual when making chapatis, 
put the dough in a piece of cloth and hang, it over 
a pot of boiling water till the dough gets completely 
cooked with the steam. Chapatis should then be 
made out of the cooked dough, following the us ual 
process. 

The advantage of this new food is that by it 
about fiftyfive per cent wheat is saved — forty per 
cent by the absorption of about one and three quarter 
' times water, ten per cent by retaining bran, and 
five per cent by elimination of wastage. This means 
that a month’s provision will last for two months. 
Actually, with this process, the volume of ^^heat 
increases to two and a half times, L e. one pot on 
cooking becomes two and a half pots. This means 
that from a quantity of flour required tq, make four 
chapatis with the old process, ten chapatis can be 
made from the same weight of wheat with this 
process, without altering the thickness and size. 

Besides, the food is more tasteful, hygienic, 
nutritive and easily digestible as the known and un- 
known constituents .of food value are reUined, and 
evenly distributed. As such, its consumption will add ' 
a marked amount of weight. Moreover, being easily i 
digestible, i{ can be fed even tp sick persons. Also, ; 
fhe process will f^cilitat^ St 0 <^age of wheat, bairi, ! 
j/mfir and grains for a‘ longer timo without ! 
decay, and will save wastage iq transporil of floin*. ' 
Moreover, if; wiU dispense with flqui’ iniUs. 

Above all, this method will mean food for alL ' 
The adoption of this activated food in India '^l save j 
every year about 8 to 12 million tons of* vdieat | 
costing approximately Rs. 300 to 450 crores at the 
rate of Rs. 360 per ton and a similar quantity of 
valuable bairi and jowar. As such it will eliminate 
the present scarcity of cereals and will make the 
future bright for our famished people. 
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LEFT-HANDED COMPLIMENT 

( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

“ I am writing this letter with a hope cf getting 
proper and immediate response from you. Along 
with the whole of India I am well aware of your 
sweet will and affinity towards the Meheiar Community. 
Your " Harijan ” has obliged us to a great extent 
by enabling us to see through your heart. 
Especially the recent ‘‘Harijans’' have ’emphatically 
revealed your thoughts about the Mehetar Community. 

“I DOW wish to reveal my interogatory heart 
in order to be well nigh to your feelings towards 
us and to be definite about our position in the 
muddled and complicated Indian Political Field. 

" By the time you will receive this letter it wiU 
be the last date of filling in nomination forms for the 
candidateships for the Constituent Assembly, which 
as it is learnt to be completed by the end of this 
month. Congress is proposing particular M. L. As 
and non-M. L. As for the same. It is believed that 
Scheduled Castes are also to be represented 
( adequately ? ). But is there any proposal from you 
or from Congress to elect adequate or at least some 
members from the Mehetar Community ? Who, I am 
sure will discharge their duty of citizenship and pick 
up their legitimate share in the future constitution 
6f Free India. 

“2. Generous as you are towards us. May I 
assure myself and my community that Mehetar seats 
in the Constituant Assembly will not escape your 
notice. 

“ 3. Wno will be the components of the Advisory 
Board ? Caste Hindus or Minorities including (?) 
the Scheduled Castes ? 

“ 4. Will the advice or proposals of the Advisoity 
Board be binding to the . Constituent Assembly ? I 
think they will not. If so, what sense is there in 
appointing such a Board, which will be nonentity 
if the Constituent Assembly were not to pay heed 
to its advice. Is it not merely for the appeasement 
of the weak minorities ? 

"You m^ht say you have been’ and will do 
every thing for us, but I wish to say ' let us be 
with you when everything for us is to be done. 
Let us be represented democratically.” 

"I strongly hope that my questions will be 
fully and satisfactorily answered by you with an 
obligation of immediate reply to me. I further humbly 
request you to be good enough to publish your 
answers in your weekly "Harijan”. 

"Hope to be excused for troubles.” 

I have reproduced the foregoing in order to 
show what havoc dangerous knowledge of English 
has produced in our society. This is a specimen not of 
English English nor yet of Indian English. It is bookish 
English which the writer probably half understands. 
1 suggest to him that if he had written to me in 
the national language Hindustani or- in his provin- 
cial language, it would not have evoked an un- 
fevourable response from me. 

The writer has paid me a left-handed compli- 
ment and that perhaps in order to teach me how 


to express my love for the bhang^ otherwise known 
as mehetar. The writer is a discontented graduate, 
setting no example or a bad example to bhangis. 
He has isolated himself from them, though he 
professes to represent them. 

He will certainly become my teacher if he will 
be a graduate in the art of being a good bhangi. I 
very much fear that he does no scavenging himself, 
he does not know what scientific scavenging is. If 
he became an expert in the art, his services would 
be wanted by all the cities of India. When bhangis 
really rise from the slumber of ages, they will 
successfully sweep the Augean stables everywhere 
and India will be a pattern of cleanliness and there 
will be in India no plague and other diseases which 
are the descendants of filth and dirt. 

In the place where I am living in Bombay, my 
room and the adjoining lavatory are fairly clean, 
but I am in the midst of suffocating dirt. I have 
had no time to examine the tenements in front of 
me. They are as crowded and as dirty as the ones 
in the quarters where I was living in New Delhi. 
Had my graduate fellow bhangi been an expert 
in the art, I would, without doubt, have requisitioned 
his services as my guide and helper. 

As it is, not only have I no use for him, I 
have to risk his displeasure by telling him that he 
should not think, of the Constituent Assembly or 
other assemblies. Let those go to them who are 
wanted there. Instead of getting rid of the 
wretched caste mentality, he argues that any 
Harijan is not good enough for the purpose but 
preference should be given to the mehetar caste. 
I suggest to him that it is a harmful method, doing 
no good to anybody. 

Anyway, he has expected the impossible from 
me. I am not made for these big institutions. I 
have never interested myself in the ' periodical 
assembly elections. I have * not attended Wdtking 
Committee meetings where they make these 
selections. What I know of the present selections 
is from the newspapers. I have become a bhangi 
because I think that that is the vocation of every 
Hindu, that the hoary institution of untouchability 
as we know it today in its ugly shape will die a 
decent death only when the Hindus will be 
casteless by be’coming bhangis from the bottom of 
their hearts. That cannot be done by aspiring after 
the membership my correspondent has in view. 

Bombay, 6-7-’46 
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KASTURBA MEMORIAL TRUST 

( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

It is alleged by some that the funds collected 
■ with much speed for this Trust are not being spent 
at the same pace and that the general public are 
unaware of how the money is being spent. Both 
allegations are baseless. While it is true that for 
the most part the donations to the Trust came 
from city-dwellers, it is equally true that the aim 
of the collectors was that the money should be 
spent in the villages for the benefit of village 
women and children. Those who do not sec the 
Trust accounts cannot be aware of how the money 
' is being spent. The critics are all city-dwellers. 
Villagers do not read newspapers nor do they care 
about how the money is spent. Those who live in 
the villages, where work, if any, is being done, see 
the same for themselves. 

Any work done for city-dwellers is broadcast 
at once. A building or a statue is advertised in 
the papers. Its foundation stone is laid or its 
opening ceremony performed with due pomp and 
ceremony. Any such propaganda is impossible for 
village work among village women. The reader will 
today have to be content with knowing through 
whom Kasturba Trust work is being done. When 
work has been accomplished in even a few thousand 
out of the seven lakhs of our villages and the 
women and children of those nreas have become 
ready to play their proper part in life, then will 
all become ipso facto aware of the work. Today 
it is enough for all to know that village midwives 
and nurses axe being trained. 

At the last meeting of the Executive Committee 
held recently in Poona, it was resolved to sanction 
money for the holding of training canips in several 
out of the twenty-one' provinces. But since all the 
workers trained here will go to the villages, 
city-dwellers will know nothing about them unless 
they were to be paraded in the cities. And it is 
neither the intention of the Committee nor would 
it be proper to do so. Another point to be borne in 
mind is that the work undertaken is of a new 
kind and can only be tackled in new ways. Therefore, 
progress must perforce be slow just as was and 
is the case with Khadi and other village industries. 


Scant attention has so far been and is even now 
being paid to the villages. Only when the 
town-dwellers become village-minded, will any real 
change take place. Until then neither newspapers 
nor city-folk -will take much interest in village 
organizations. 

Sometimes, quite rightly, the money collected 
for a specific purpose is expended on it straightaway. 
But in the case of the Kasturba Fund, it was 
necessary to proceed with caution. The donors may 
be numbered in thousands but the field in which 
the money is to be speht is 1900 miles long and 
the population to be served numbers 40 crores. 
How to work, where to commence, are matters 
that require thought and time. Workers could not 
be found at once and now time is required for 
their training too. Therefore, donors must have 
confidence, that the Trustees will neither waste 
money nor will they lazily refuse to spend where 
it is necessary. 

Ever since committees were formed in various 
centres, there have been complaints that these 
should have been composed solely of donors and 
that the latter have ■ been taken in very small 
numbers. It does not follow that donors are always 
the best judges of how the money should be spent. 
Several persons may, for example, donate 10 orores 
for the construction of an artificial lake. What 
can they do without the help of engineers in whose 
hands the expenditure of money and work must 
naturally go ? Many similar instances may be cited 
in support of the argument. In the first instance, 
provincial committees were formed in the mann er 
described. Later, it was felt that it was woman’s 
work and shohld be run, as far as possible, by 
women agents. By such a course of action it is 
sought to give the requisite confidence to women 
workei^, so that the responsibility of running the 
organization eventually comes into their hands. All 
this must take time. There are difficulties to sur- 
mount. But it is hoped that ultimately the work 
will grow and women will be prepared to shoulder 
the burden. Results will show whether the experi- 
ment is worth-while. 

Panchgani, 14-7-’46 , 

(From Hariiansarak} 
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GANDHIjrS SPEECH AT THE A. I C C 

The following is the text of Gandhiji’s speech 
in the A. I. C, C. meeting held at Bombay on the 
7th July. 

“ I have often said that man plans but the success 
. of his plans depends not on him but on the will of 
the Providence which is the supreme :arbiter of our 
destinies. Unlike you, I am not in my own right but 
on sufferance. I have been told that some of my 
previous remarks about the Cabinet Mission’s proposals 
have caused a good deal of confusion in the public 
mind. As af|atyagrahi it is always my endeavour to 
speak the wtole truth and nothing but the truth. I 
never have a wish to hide anything from you. I hate 
mental reservations. But language is at best an im- 
perfect medium of expression. No man can fully 
express in words what he feels or thinks. Even seers 
and prophets of old have suffered under that disability. 

No Inconsistency 

“I have not seen what has appeared in the papers 
about what I am supposed to have said regarding the 
Cabinet Mission’s proposals. I cannot read all the 
newspapers myself. I content myself with perusing 
only what my co-workers and assistants may place 
before me. I hold that I have lost nothing (hereby. 
Because of what has appeared in the press, an im- 
pression seems to have been created that I said one 
thing at Delhi and am saying something different now. 
I did say in one of my speeches at Delhi in regard 
to the Cabinet Mission's proposals that I saw darkness 
where I saw light before. That darkness has not yet 
lifted. If possible it has deepened. I could have asked 
the Working Committee to turn down the proposal 
about the Constituent Assembly if I could see my 
way clearly. You know my relations with the members 
of the Working Committee. Babu Rajendra Prasad 
m^ht have been a High Court Judge, but he chose 
instead to act as my interpreter and clerk in Champaran. 
Then there is the Sardar. He has earned the nickname 
of being my yes-man. He does not mind it. He even 
flaunts it as a compliment He is a stormy petrel. 
Once he used to dress and dine in the Western style. 
But ever since he decided to cast his lot with me my 
worct has been law to him. But even he cannot see 
eye to eye with me in this matter. They both tell me 
that whereas on all previous occasions I was able to 
support my instinct with reason and satisfy their head 
as well as heart, this time I have failed to do so. I 
told them in reply that whilst my own heart was filled 
with misgivings, I could not adduce any reason for it 

• w dse I would have asked them to reject the proposals 
straightway. It was my duty to place my misgivings 
before them to put, them on their guard. But they 
should examine what I Imd said in the cold light of 

• reason and accept my viewpoint only if they were 
convinced of its correctness. Their decision, which they 
have arrived at /after prolonged deliberations and which 
is almost unanimous, is before you. The members of 
the Working Committee are your faithful and tried 
servants. You should not lightly reject their resolution. 

Deieatist Logic 

" I am willing to admit that the proposed Constituent 
Assembly is not the Parliament of the people. It has 


many defects. But you are all seasoned and veteran 
fighters. A soldier is never afraid of danger. He revels 
in it. If there are shortcomings in the proposed 
Constituent Assembly, it is for you to get them removed. 
It should be a challenge to combat, not a ground for 
rejection. I am surprised that Shree Jaiprakash Narain' 
said yesterday that it would be dangerous to partici- 
pate in the proposed Constituent Assembly and there- 
fore they should reject the Working Committee’s 
resolution. I was not prepared to hear such defeatist 
language from the lips of a tried fighter like Jaiprakash. 
One line from a song composed by the late Choudhary 
Rambhaj Dutt has always made a very deep appeal 
to me. It means : ‘ We will never be defeated — nay, 
not even in death.’ That is the spirit in which I expect 
you to approach this resolution. A Satyagrahi' knows 
no defeat. 

“Nor would I expect a Satyagrahi to say that 
whatever Englishmen do must be bad. The English are 
not necessarily bad. There are good men and bad men 
among the English people as among any other people. 
We ourselves are not free from defects. The English 
could not have risen to their present strength if they 
had not some good in them. They have come and 
exploited India, because we quai reled amongst our- 
selves and allowed ourselves to be exploited. In God’s 
world unmixed evil never ^prospers. God rules even 
where Satan seems to hold sway, because the latter 
exists only on His sufferance. Some people say that 
Satyagraha is of no avail against a person who has 
no moral sense. I join issue with that. The stoniest 
heart must melt if we are true and have enough 
patience. A Satyagrahi lays down his life, but never 
gives up. That is the meaning of the ‘Do or Die’ 
slogan. That slogan does not mean ‘ Kill or be killed ’. 
That would be wilful distortion and a travesty of its 
true meaning. The true meaning is that we must do 
our duty and die in the course of performing it if 
necessary. To die without killing is the badge of a 
Satyagrahi. If we had lived upto that ideal we would 
have won Swaraj by now. But our akimsa wasTame. 

It walked on crutches. Even so it has brought us to 
our present strength. I know what happened in 1942. 
You will perhaps say that it was sabotage and under- 
ground activity that had brought the country to its 
present strength. It cannot be denied that sabotage 
activity was carried on in the name of the Congress 
during the ’42 struggle, but I deny in toto that the 
strength of the masses is due to that. Whatever 
strength the masses have, is due entirely to ahimsa — 
however imperfect or defective its practice might have 
been. Our ahimsa was imperfect because we were 
' imperfect, because it was presented to you by an 
imperfect being like myself. If then, even in the hands ^ 
of imperfect instruments it could produce such brilliant 
results, what could it not achieve in the hands of a 
perfect Satyagrahi? 

“In 1942 our people showed great valour. But 
greater valour will be required of us before our goal is 
reached. We have done much, but more remains to be 
done. For that we must have patience and humility 
and detachment. You should try to understand what 
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KASTURBA MEMORIAL TRUST 

( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

It is alleged by some that the funds collected 
with much speed for this Trust are not being spent 
at the same pace and that the general public are 
unaware of how the money is being spent. Both 
allegations are baseless. While it is true that for 
the most part the donations to the Trust came 
from city-dwellers, it is equally true that the aim 
of the collectors was that the money should be 
spent in the villages for the benefit of village 
women and children. Those who do not see the 
Trust accounts cannot be aware of how the money 
is being spent. The critics are all city-dwellers. 
Villagers do not read newspapers nor do they care 
about how the money is spent. Those who live in 
the villages, where work, if any, is being done, see 
the same for themselves. 

Any work done for city-dwellers is broadcast 
at once. A building or a statue is advertised in 
the papers. Its foundation stone is laid or its 
opening ceremony performed with due pomp and 
ceremony. Any such propaganda is “ impossible for 
village work among village women. The reader will 
today have to be content with knowing through 
whom Kasturba Trust work is being done. When 
work has been accpmplished in even a few thousand 
out of the seven lakhs of our villages and the 
women and children of those areas have become 
ready to play their proper part in life, then will 
all become ipso facto aware of the work. Today 
it is enough for all to know that village midwives 
and nurses are being trained. 

At the last meeting of the Executive* Committee 
held recently in Poona, it was resolved to sanction 
money for the holding of training camps in several 
out of the twenty-one provinces. But since all the 
workers trained here will go to the villages, 
city-dwellers will know nothing about them unless 
they were to be paraded in the cities. And it is 
neither the intention of the Committee nor would 
it be proper to do so. Another point to be borne in 
mind is that the work undertaken is of a new 
kind and can only be tackled in new ways. Therefore, 
progress must perforce be slow just as was and 
is the case with Khadi ^nd other village industries. 


Scant attention has so far been andijis even now 
being paid to the villages. Only when the 
town-dwellers become viUage-minded, will any real 
change take place. Until then neither newspapers 
nor city-folk will take much interest in village 
organizations. 

Sometimes, quite rightly, the money collected 
for a specific purpose is expended on it straightaway. 
But in the case of the Kasturba Fund, it was 
necessary to proceed with caution. The donors may 
be numbered in thousands but the .field in which 
the money is to be spent is 1900 miles long and 
the population to be served numbers 40 crores. 
How to work, where to commence, arc matters 
that require thought and time. Workers could not 
be found at once and now time is requited for 
their training too. Therefore, donors must have 
confidence that the Trustees will neither waste 
money nor will they lazily refuse to spend where 
it is necessary. 

Ever since committees were formed in various 
centres,' there have been complaints that these 
should have been composed solely of donors and 
that the latter have been taken in very small 
numbers. It does not follow that donors arc always 
the best judges of how the money should be spent., 
' Several persons may, for example, donate 10 crores 
for the construction of an artificial lake. What 
can they do without the help of engineers in 'whose 
hands the expenditure of money and work must 
naturally go ? M^y similar instances may be cited 
in support of the argument. In the first instance, 
provincial committees were formed in the manner 
described. Later, it was felt that it was woman's 
work and should be run, as far as possible, by 
women agents. By such a course of action it is 
sought to give the requisite confidence to women 
workers, so that the responsibility of running the 
organization eventually comes into their hands. All 
this must take,^time. There are difficulties to sur- 
mount. But it is hoped that ultimately the work 
will grow and women will be prepared to shoulder 
the burden. Results will show whether the experi- 
ment is worth-while. s 

Panchgani, 14-7-’46 
(From Hariiansevak) 
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GANDHIJI^S SPEECH AT THE A* I C C 

Tlie following is the text of Gandhiji’s speech 
in the A. I. C, C. meeting held at Bombay on the 
7th July. 

“ I have often said that man plans but the success 
of his plans depends not on him but on the will of 
the Providence which is the supreme :arbiter of our 
destinies. Unlike you, I am not in my own right but 
on sufferance. I have been told that some of my 
previous remarks about the Cabinet Mission’s proposals 
have caused a good deal of confusion in the public 
mind. As a Satyagrahi it is always my endeavour to 
speak the whole truth and nothing but the truth. I 
never have a wish to hide anything from you. I hate 
mental reservations. But language is at best an im- 
perfect medi«|ii of expression. No man can fully 
express in words what he feels or thinks. Even seers 
and prophets of old have suffered under that disability. 

No Inconsistency 

"I have not seen what has appeared in the papers 
about what I am supposed to have said regarding the 
Cabinet Mission’s proposals. I cannot read all the 
newspapers myself. I content myself with perusing 
only what my co-workers and assistants may place 
before me, I hold that I have lost nothing thereby. 
Because of what has appeared in the press, an im- 
pression seems to have been created that I said one 
thing at Delhi and am saying something different now. 

I did say in one of my speeches at Delhi in regard 
to the Cabinet Mission’-s proposals that I saw darkness 
where I saw light befor*. That darkness has not yet 
lifted. If possible it has deepened. I could have asked 
the Working Committee to turn down the proposal 
about the Constituent Assembly if I could see my 
way clearly. You know my relations with the members 
of the Working Committee. Babu Rajendra Prasad 
m^ht have been a High Court Judge, but he chose 
instead to act ss my interpTater and clerk in Champaran. 
Then dier^ is the Sardar. He has earned the nickname 
•of being my yes-man. He does not mind it. He even 
flaunts it as. a compliment. He is a stormy petrel. 
Once, he used to dress and dine in the Western style. 
But ever since he decided to cast his lot with me my 
word has been law to him. But even he cannot see 
eye to eye with me in this matter. They both tel! me 
that whereas on all previous occasions I was able to 
support my instinct with reason and satisfy their head 
as well as heart, this time I have failed to do so. I 
told them in reply that whilst, my own heart was filled 
with misgivings, I could not adduce any j-eason for it 
or else- 1 would have asked them to reject the proposals 
straightway. It was my duty to place my misgivings 
before them- -to put them on their guard. But they 
should exjamine what I had said in the cold light of 
reason and^ accept my viewpoint only if they ; were 
convinced -of its correctness. Their decision, which they 
have arriv^ at after prolonged deliberations and which 
is almost unanimous, is before, you. The members of 
the Working Committee are your faithful and tried 
servants.. You should not lightly reject their resolution. 

Defeatist Logic 

“I am willing to admit that the proposed Constituent 
Assembly is not the Parliament of the people. It has 


many defects. But you are all seasoned and veteran 
fighters. A soldier is never afraid of danger. He revels 
in it. If there are shortcomings in the proposed 
Constituent Assembly, it is for you to get them removed. 
It should be a challenge to combat, not a ground for 
rejection. I am surprised that Shree Jaiprakash Narain 
said yesterday that it would be dangerous to partici- 
pate in the proposed Constituent Assembly and there- 
fore they should reject the Working Committee’s 
resolution. I was not prepared to hear such defeatist 
language from the lips of a tried fighter like Jaiprakash. 
One line from a song composed by the late Choudhary 
Rambhaj Dutt has always made a very deep appeal 
to me. It means : ' We will never be defeated — nay, 
not even in death.’ That is the spirit in which I expect 
you to approach this resolution. A Satyagrahi knows 
no defeat. 

“Nor would I expect a Satyagrahi to say that 
whatever Englishmen do must be bad. The English are 
not necessarily bad. There are good men and bad men 
among the English people as among any other people. 
We ourselves are not free from defects. The English 
could not have risen to their present strength if they 
had not some good in them. They have come and 
exploited India, because we quarreled amongst our- 
selves and allowed ourselves to be exploited. In God's 
world unmixed evil never ^prospers. God rules even 
where Satan seems to hold sway, because the latter 
exists only on His sufferance. Some people say that 
Satyagraha is of no avail against a person who has 
no moral sense. I join issue with that. The stoniest 
heart must melt if we are true and have enough 
patience. A Satyagrahi lays down his life, but never 
gives up. That is the meaning of the *Do or Die’ 
slogan. That slogan does not mean ' Kill or be killed '. 
That would be wilful distortion and a travesty of its 
true meaning. The true meaning is that we must do 
our duty and die in the course of performing it if 
necessary. To die without killing is the badge of a 
Satyagrahi. If we had lived upto that ideal we would 
have won Swaraj by now. But our ahintsa wa^lame. 
It walked on crutches. Even so it has brought us to 
our present strength. I know what happened in 1942. 
You will perhaps say that it was sabotage and under- 
ground activity that had brought the country to its 
present streiifetb., It cannot be denied that sabotage 
activity was carried on in the name of the Congress 
durmg the ’42 struggle, but I deny in toto that the 
strength of^ the masses is due to that. Whatever 
strength the masses have, is due entirely to ahimsa — 
however imperfect or defective its practice might have 
been. Our ahimsa was imperfect because we were 
imperfect, because it was presented to you by au 
imperfect being like myself. If then, even in the hands 
of imperfect instruments it could produce such brilliant 
results, what could it not achieve in the hands of a 
perfect Satyagrahi? 

“In 1942 our people showed great valour. But 
greater valour will be required of us before our goal is 
reached. We have done much, but more remains to be 
done. For that we must have patience and humility 
and detachment. You should try to understand what 
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happened in 1942, the inner meaning of that struggle 
and the reason why it stopped short where it did. 

No Bed of Roses 

This is no time for dalliance or ease. I told 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru that he must wear the crown 
of thorns for the sake of the nation and he has agreed. 
The Constituent Assembly is going to be no bed of 
roses for you but only a bed of thorns. You may not 
shirk it. 

“ That does not mean that everybody should want 
to go into it. Only those should go there who are 
especially fitted for the task by virtue of their legal 
training or special talent. It is not a prize to be sought 
as a reward for sacrifices, but a duty to be faced even 
like mounting the gallows or sacrifice of one’s all at 
the altar of service. 

“ There is another reason why you should join the 
Constituent Assembly. If you asked me whether in the 
event of your rejecting the proposed Constituent Assembly 
or the Constituent Assembly fading to materialize, I 
would advise the people to launch civil disobedience, 
individual or mass, or undertake a fast myself, my reply 
is ' No’. I believe in walking alone. I came alone in 
this world, I have walked alone in the vaUey of the 
shadow of death and I shall quit alone when the time 
comes. I know I am quite capable of launching 
Satyagraha even if I am all alone. 1 have done so before. 
But this is no occasion for a fast or civil disobedience. 
I regard the Constituent Assembly as the substitute of 
Satyagraha. It is constructive Satyagraha. 

Duty of a Satyagrahi 

"The alternative is constructive work which you 
have never done justice to. If you had, you would have 
today got the Constituent Assembly of Jaiprakash’s 
dream instead of the present one. But a Satyagrahi 
cannot wait or delay action till perfect conditions are 
forthcoming. He will act with whatever material is at 
hand, purge it of dross and convert it into pure gold. 
Whatever may be the defects in the State Document of 
May 16th, I have no doubt as to the honesty of those 
who have framed it. They know they have got to quit. 
They want to quit in an orderly manner. And to that 
end they have produced the Document they could under 
the circumstances. I refuse to believe that they came 
all the way from England to deceive us. 

"A Polish lady has sent me a note just today saying 
that all Europeans had received secret instructions to 
leave India as the British army would no longer be 
able to give them adequate protection. If it is so, it is 
a sad reflection on us. We would be unworthy of the 
name of Satyagrahi if even an English child did not 
feel secure in our midst. Even if we succeed in driving 
out the Europeans by these tactics, something worse 
will take their place. Our Quit India resolution has no 
malice about it. It only means that we will no longer 
be exploited. 

“Let us not be cowardly) but approach our task 
with confidence and courage. Let not the fear of being 
deceived dismay us. No one can deceive a Satyagrahi. 
Never mind the darkness that fills my mind. He will 
turn it into light.” 


Notes 

When a Bullock Ghani is ‘Furniture* 

The Railway Priority Rules have been used to 
kill Village Industries. The interpretation of Priority 
Rules would be amusing, were not the results so 
tragic. For months on end we have not been able to 
send out equipment for village industries such as, 
paddy husking, floor grinding, oil pressing, beekeeping, 
paper-making etc., because of the ludicrous ideas 
railway servants have. As our implemepts are made 
of wood they refuse to classify them as “ Machinery 
and its parts or tools ”. According to them machines 
etc. are always of steel or iron! So we cannot be 
placed under Class IV “ Maintenance of Industrial 
Production ”. Hence the Ghani is classified as 
‘ Civilian ’ furniture which is Class VI and even the 
Ghani models about 1 foot in height are so classified. 
Stone chakkis are classified as personal luggage!. 

It is interesting to note that cigarettes, liquors, 
empty bottles etc. get a priority over us as they are 
placed under Class V. 

The clause provides for the transport of paper 
from “ Mills ” but the railways refused to book hand- 
made paper because we do not call ourselves a 
“Mill”. The Chief Traffic Manager writes that 
“paper cuttings is considered as raw material, only 
when consigned to paper Mills ” and that as we 
are not a “ Mill ”, it cannot be booked for us as 
“raw materials”. Can stupidity go further,? Or is 
it a wanton attempt to destroy artisans ? If would 
appear that these are not the whims of an ignorant 
“ goods clerk " but the obduracy of highly placed 
officials at Headquarters. 

Controls and Controls 

Government controls are the order of the day, 
but how many of these controllers understand the 
principles underlying controls? Controls are^ being 
used indiscriminately and their very purpose is 
being frustrated. 

Where return on capital and profits are the 
objective of a business — as in centralized industries 
— price control checks accupiulation of wealth and 
profiteering. On the other hand, in decentralized 
industries, where the return the artisan gets is a 
wage, such price controls will act as an obstacle 
on distribution of wealth. The latter is harmful in 
a poor country like ours. 

Where certain articles are produced' both by 
centreilized methods and by decentralized pro- 
cesses, as in the case of cloth or oil, price controls 
may be applied to mill products hut not to handmade 
goods, if we follow the fundamental -principles of 
public finance and abstain from restricting the 
much desired distribution of wealth. 

Many provincial governments are killing village 
industries by their indiscriminate use of price 
controls. Practically, they have brought the Ghani 
oil pressing to the brink of ruin by their control 
of prices of oil seeds, Ghani oil cakes and oils. Is 
it too much to expect that our representative 
governments will alter this state of affairs by an 
intelligent use of controls ? J. C. K. 
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KHADI IN TOWNS 

(By M. K. Gandhi) 

“Your scheme for making village India self- 
sufficient in the matter of clothing has hit town 
lovers of Khadi pretty hard. You have gone so 
far as to say that sales bhandars may close as 
such and that townsfolk may even revert to the 
use of mill cloth. ' 

“ While there is no • quarrel with the new 
ideology and the consequent basic change in the 
running of bhandars nor with the introduction of 
a certain quota of yam currency for purchasing Khadi, 
I would like you to solve the difficulty of town 
buyers who must use only Khadi ” 

Let the readers fully understand the so-called 
new plan for Khadi. I call it so-called, because 
what is being done is the logical step, if Khadi is 
to clothe the villagers, as from the very start it 
was intended to do. Khadi was never meant merely 
for the townspeople, it was never meant to bleed 
the villagers as they are being bled so that 
the townspeople can live. Khadi was from its 
inception conceived for the sake of reversing the 
order though never to bleed the townspeople. To 
reverse the order was to restore the natural relation. 
Towns there were before the British arrival. Things 
were bad enough then. Now they are much worse. 
Towns became cities. The latter, in spite of their 
Indiai} millionaires, lived mainly for the British 
masters. Khadi was to undo the grave mischief. 
Mill cloth is the symbol of the slavery of village 
India as Khadi is or should be the symbol of its 
freedom, both economic and political. If it cannot 
be that, it is meaningless. Therefore, any healthy 
change undergone in the process of Khadi develop- 
ment is to be welcomed. 

The defect in the existing development, good 
though it appeared, was not good enough for the 
villagers who spun yarn and wove Khadi but did 
not use it themselves. They neither understood nor 
appreciated the dignity and value that its use 
carried. The fault was not theirs. The workers 
themselves did not. The town dwellers had to , 
wear Khadi and do the penance. They were willing 
to buy penance ’'for a few extra rupees which 
they could easily spare and be called patriots 
in the bargain. But how could the Charkha 
Sangh ( called in English All India Spinners’ 
Association ) belie its faith by ignoring the very 
foundation of Khadi ? And so it is employing its 
resources to making the villagers Khadi-clad. It 
naturally begins with the spinners and weavers of 
hand-spun. If the move succeeds, as it is bound to, 
there will be after a time, ample Khadi in the 
city and' town markets. Then the only cloth available 
in India will be Khadi. The A. I. S. A. is diligently 


working at the consummation. If its researches show 
that Khadi has no such potentiality, it will have 
no hesitation in declaring its insolvency. Let the 
reader remember that it is a science which deals 
with the psychology of forty crores of people in 
the machine age. Thus considered, it is a tremendous 
problem, though at the same time fascinating and 
interesting. The very defeat, if defeat it is to be, 
will itself be no defeat. Let it be understood that 
it is not an attempt to go back to the dark ages 
when the Charkha was the symbol of the slavery of the 
masses. Surely it will be a triumph of human under- 
standing, i. e. of the soul of India, when India 
makes an effort through the Charkha to break her 
bonds asunder. The free man eats the same bread 
as the slave. The one eats the bread of freedom, 
the other of slavery. 

But if the city dwellers and the town dwellers 
would learn the glad tidings that the Charkha has 
to give, they will willingly employ their leisure 
time in carding, spinning, and weaving rather than 
in gambling on the race course or drinking and 
idling away their time in their clubs. And their 
children ? Why — they could spin for their parents, 
for the liberty of India and. have education of the 
type that India wants. I was in Rome and 
Mussolini’s officials took pride in showing the 
graceful manoeuvres of the little children who 
were being taught all naval tricks. And do the 
EngUsh children do otherwise than learn in their 
mother tongue what England needs ? It is only 
reserved for India to teach her children the 
foreigners’ language and through it, such things as 
the latter need. Who but a foreigner has devised 
the education code? 

■Rie A. I. S. A. sales depots will be used for a 
better purpose than before. They will teach the 
people, who, I hope, will flock to them, all the 
tricks of spinning and weaving. If they do, they 
will have all the Khadi they need. Where there is 
a will, there is a way. 

Lastly, let the reader know too that nowadays 
Khadi like mill cloth is scarce. Let me not go into 
the reason why. 

Panchgani, 14-7-’46 


The Drink Evil 

“The first glass makes a man animated, his 
vivacity great, his colour heightened. In this condition 
he is like the peacock. When the fumes of the 
liquor rise into his head, he is gay, leaps and gambols 
as an ape. Drunkenness takes possession of him, 
he is like a furious lion. When it is at its height 
he is like a swine; he falls and grovels on the 
ground, stretches lumself out and goes to sleep.” 
The above is said to be an old Mohammedan 
account of the stages of intoxication. The drink- 
habit is growing in the West. We copy much 
that is bad from them. Let us avoid this evil, 
which is alien to our soil. 

Bombay, 7-7-46 A. K. 
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happened in 1942, the inner meaning of that struggle 
and the reason why it stopped short where it did. 

No Bed of Roses 

This is no time for dalliance or ease. I told 
*4i5^andit Jawaharlal Nehru that he must wear the crown 
of thorns for the sake of the nation and he has agreed. 
The Constituent Assembly is going to be no bed of 
roses for you but only a bed of thorns. You may not 
shirk it. 

That does not mean that everybody should want 
to go into it. Only those should go there who are 
especially fitted for the task by virtue of their legal 
training or special talent. It is not a prize to be sought 
as a reward for sacrifices, but a duty to be faced even 
like mounting the gallows or sacrifice of one’s all at 
the altar of service. 

“ There is another reason why you should join the 
Constituent Assembly. If you asked me whether in the 
event of your rejecting the proposed Constituent Assembly 
or the Constituent Assembly failing to materialize, I 
would advise the people to launch civil disobedience, 
individual or mass, or undertake a fast myself, my reply 
is ^ No*. I believe in walking alone. I came alone in 
this world, I have walked alone in the valley of the 
shadow of death and I shall quit alone when the time 
comes. I know I am quite capable of launching 
Satyagraha even if I am all alone. 1 have done so before. 
But this is no occasion for a fast or civil disobedience. 
1 regard the Constituent Assembly as the substitute of 
^teatyagraha. It is constructive Satyagraha. 

Duty of a Satyagrahi 

“ The alternative is constructive work which you 
have never done justice to. If you had, you would have 
today got the Constituent Assemjbly of Jaiprakash^s 
dream instead of the present one. But a Satyagrahi 
cannot wait or delay action till perfect conditions are 
forthcoming. He will act with whatever material is at 
hand, purge it of dross and convert it into pure gold. 
Whatever may be the defects in the State Document of 
May 16th, I have no .doubt as to the honesty of those 
who have framed it. They know they have got to quit. 
They want to quit in an orderly manner. And to that 
end they have produced the Document they could under 
the circumstances. I refuse to believe that they came 
all the way from England to deceive us. 

"A Polish lady has sent me a note just today saying 
that all Europeans had received secret instructions to 
leave India as the British army would no longer be 
able to give them adequate protection. If it is so, it is 
a sad reflection on us. We would be unworthy of the 
name of Satyagrahi if even an English child did not 
feel secure in our midst. Even if we su 9 cced in driving 
out the Europeans by these tactics, something worse 
will take their place. Our Quit India resolution has no 
malice about it. It only means that we will no longer 

exploited. 

' “ Let us nef be cowardly, but approach our task 
with confidence and courage. Let not the fear of being 
deceived dismay us. No one can deceive a Satyagrahi. 
Never mind the darkness that fills ray mind. *He will 
turn it into light.’^ 


Notes 

When a Bullock Ghani is * Furniture’ 

The Railway Priority Rules have been used to 
kill Village Industries. The interpretation of Priority 
Rules would be amusing, were not the results so 
tragic. For months on end we have not been able to 
send out equipment for village industries such as, 
paddy husking, floor grinding, oil pressing, beekeeping, 
paper-making etc., because of the ludicrous ideas 
railway servants have. As our implements are made 
of wood they refuse to classify them as “ Machinery 
and its parts or tools ”. According to them machines 
etc. are always of steel or iron! So we cannot be 
placed under Class IV “ Maintenance of Industrial 
Production ". Hence the Ghani is classified as 
‘ Civilian ’ furniture which is Class VI and even the 
Ghani models about 1 foot in height are so classified. 
Stone chakkis are classified as personal luggage! 

It is interesting to note that cigarettes, liquors, 
empty bottles etc. get a priority over us as they are 
placed under Class V. ^ 

The clause provides for the transport of paper 
from “ Mills ” but the railways refused to book handr 
made paper because we do not call ourselves a 
“MiU”. The Chief Traffic Manager writes that 
“paper cuttings is considered as raw material, only 
when consigned to paper Mills ” and that as we 
are not a “ Mill ”, it cannot be booked for us as 
“ raw materials ”. Can stupidity go further ? Or is 
it a wanton attempt to destroy artisans ? It would 
appear that these are not the whims of an ignorant 
“ goods clerk ” but the obduracy of highly placed 
officials at Headquarters. 

Controls and Controls 

Government controls are the order of the day, 
but how many of these controllers understand . the 
principles underlying controls? Controls are being 
used indiscriminately and their veiy purpose is 
being frustrated. 

Where return on capital and profits are the 
objective of a business — as in centralized industries 
— price control checks accumulation of wealth and 
profiteering. On the other hand, in decentralized 
industries, where the return the artisan gets is a 
wage, such price controls will act as an obstacle 
on distribution of wealth. The latter is harmful in 
a poor country like ours. 

Where certain articles are produced both by 
centralized methods and by decentralized- pro- 
cesses, as in the case of cloth or oil, price controls 
may be applied to mill products but not to handmade 
goods, if we follow the fundamental principles of 
public finance and abstain from restikting the 
much desired distribution of wealth. 

Many provincial governments are killing village 
industries by their indiscriminate use of price 
controls. Practically, they have brought the Ghani 
oil pressing to the bripk of ruin by their control 
of prices of oil seeds, Ghani oil cakes and oils. Is 
it too much to expect that our representative 
governments will alter this state of affairs by an 
intelligent use of controls? J. C, K. 
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KHADI IN TOWNS 


(By M. K. Gandhi) 

“Your scheme for making village India self- 
sufficient in the matter of clothing has hit town 
lovers of Khadi pretty hard. You have gone so_ 
far as to say that sales bhandars may close as 
such and that townsfolk may even revert to the 
use of mill cloth. 

“ While there is no quarrel with the new 
ideology and the consequent basic change in the 
running of bhandars nor with the introduction of 
a certain quota of yarn currency for purchasing Khadi, 
I would like you to solve the difficulty of town 
buyers who must use only Khadi.” 

Let the readers fully understand the so-called 
new plan for Khadi. I call it so-called, because 
what is being done is the logical step, if Khadi is 
to clothe the villagers, as from the very start it 
was intended to do. Khadi was never meant merely 
for the townspeople, it was never meant to bleed 
^ the villagers as they are being bled so that 
the townspeople can live. Khadi was from its 
inception conceived for the sake of reversing the 
order though never to bleed the townspeople. To 
reverse the order was to restore the natural relation. 
Towns there were before the British arrival. Things 
were bad enough then. Now they are much worse. 
Towns became cities. The latter, in spite of their' 
Indian millionaires, lived mainly for the British 
masters. Khadi was to undo the grave mischief. 
Mill cloth is the symbol of the slavery of village 
India as Khadi is or should be the symbol of its 
freedom, both economic and political. If it canPot 
be that, it' is' meaningless. Therefore, any healthy 
change undergone in the process of Khadi develop- 
ment .is to be welcomed. 

The defect in the existing development, good 
though it appeared, was not good enough for the 
villagers who spun yarn and wove Khadi but did 
not use it themselves. They neither understood nor 
appreciated the dignity and value that its use 
carried. The fault was not theirs. The workers 
themselves did not. The town dwellers had to 
wear Khadi and do tlje penance. They were willing 
to buy penance for a few extra rupees which 
they could easily spare and be called patriots 
in the bargain. But how could the Charkha 
Sangh ( called in English All India Spinners’ 
Association) belie its faith by ignoring the very 
foundation of Khadi ? And so it is employing its 
resources to making the villagers Khadi-clad. It 
naturally begins with the spiimers and weavers of 
hand-spun. If the move succeeds, as it is bound to, 
there will be after a time, ample Khadi in the 
city and town markets. Then the only cloth available 
in India will be Klhadi. The A. I. S. A. is diligently 


working at the consummation. If its researches show 
that Khadi has no such potentiality; it will have 
no hesitation in declaring its insolvency. Let the 
reader remember that it is a science which deals 
with the psychology of forty crores of people in 
the machine age. Thus considered, it is a tremendous' 
problem, though at the same time fascinating and 
interesting. The very defeat, if defeat it is to be, 
will itself be no defeat. Let it be understood that 
it is not an attempt to go back to the dark ages 
when the Charkha was the symbol of the slavery of the 
masses. Surely it will be a triumph of human under- 
standing, i. e. of the soul of India, when India 
makes an effort through the Charkha to break her 
bonds asunder. The free man eats the same bread 
as the slave. The one eats the bread of freedom, 
the other of slavery. 

But if the city dwellers and the town dwellers 
would learn the glad tidings that the Charkha has 
to give, they will willingly employ their leisure 
time in carding, spinning, and weaving rather than 
in gambling on the race course or drinking and 
idling away their time in their clubs. And their 
children? Why — they could spin for their parents, 
for the liberty of India and. have education of the 
type that India wants. I was in Rome and 
Mussolini’s officials took pride in showing the 
graceful manoeuvres of the little children who 
were being taught all naval tricks. And do the 
English children do otherwise than learn in their ^ 
mother tongue what England needs ? It is only^ 
reserved for India to teach her children the 
foreigners’ language and through it, such things as 
the latter need. Who but a foreigner has devised 
the education code ? 

The A. I, S. A. sales depots will be used for a' 
better purpose than before. They will teach the 
people, who, I hope, will flock to them, aU the 
tricks of spinning and ’weaving. If they do, they 
will have all the Khadi they need. Where there is 
a will, there is a way. 

Lastly, let the reader know too that nowadays 
Khadi like mill cloth is scarce. Let me not go into 
the reason why. 

Panchgani, 14-7-’46 


The Drink Evil 

“The first glass makes a man animated, his 
vivacity great, his colour heightened. In this condition 
he is like the peacock. When the fiimes of the 
liquor rise into his head, he is gay, leaps and gambols 
as an ape. Drunkenness takes possession of him, 

, he is like a furious lion. Wlien it is at its height 
he is like a swine; he falls and grovels on the 
ground, stretches himself out and goes to sleep.” 
The above is said to be an old Mohammedan 
account of the stages of intoxication. The drink, 
habit is growing in the West. We copy muc^ 
that is bad from them. Let us avoid this evil, 
which is alien to our soil. 

Bombay, 7-7-’46 , A. K. 
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JEWS AND PALESTINE 

(By M. K. Gandhi) 

Hitherto I have refrained practically from saying 
anything public regarding the Jew- Arab controversy. 
I have done so for good reasons. That docs not 
mean any want of interest in the question, but it 
does mean that I do not consider myself sufficiently 
equipped with knowledge for the purpose. For the 
same reason I have tried to evade many world 
events. Without airing my views on them, I have 
enough irons in the fire. But four lines of a news- 
paper column have done the trick and evoked a 
letter from a friend who has sent me a cutting 
which I would have missed but for the friend 
drawing my attention to it. It is true that I did 
say some such thing in the course of a long conver- 
sation with Mr. Louis Fischer on the subject. I do 
believe that the Jews have been cruelly wronged 
by the world. “ Ghetto ” is, so far as I am aware, 
the name given to Jewish locations in many parts 
of Europe. But for their heartless persecution, 
probably no question of return to Palestine would 
.ever have arisen. The world should have been 
their home, if only for the sake of their distinguished 
contribution to it. 

Btft, in my opinion, they have erred grievously 
in seeking to impose themselves on Palestine with 
the aid of America and Britain and now with the 
aid of naked terrorism. Their citizenship of the 
world should have and would have made them 
honoured guests of any country. Their thrift, their 
varied talent, their great industry should have made 
them welcome anywhere. It is a blot on the Christian 
world that they have been singled out, owing to a 
wrong reading of the New Testament, for prejudice 
against them. “ If an individual Jew does a wrong, 
the whole Jewish world is to blame for, it.” If an 
inidividual Jew like Einstein makes a great discovery 
or another composes unsurpassable music, the merit 
goes to the authors and not to the community to 
which they belong. 

No wonder that my sympathy goes out to the 
Jews in their unenviably sad plight. But one 
would have thought, adversity would teach them 
lessons of peace. Why should they depend upon 
American money or British arms for forcing 
themselves on an unwelcome land ? Why should they 
resort to terrorism- to make good their forcible 
lan ding in Palestine? If they were to adopt the 
matchless weapon of non-violence whose use their 
best prophets have taught and which Jesus the Jew 
who gla^y wore the crown of thorns bequeathed 
to a groaning world, their case would be the world’s, 
and I have no doubt that among the many things 
that the Jews have given to the world, this would 
be the best and the brightest. It is twice blessed. 
It will make them happy and rich in the true sense 
of the word and it will be a soothing balm to the 
aching world. 

Panchgani, 14-7-’46 

[ Note : The following are the four lines referred to 
ia the foregoing : “ Gandhi also discussed the Palestine 
problem. ‘ The Jews have a good case he affirmed. 
But he hoped the Arabs too would not be wronged."] 


QUESTION BOX 

(By M, K. Gandhi) 

Prayer 

Q. Is it possible during prayers, for thousands 
who assemble at your prayer gatherings, to con- 
centrate their minds on anything whatever ? 

A. I can only answer yes. For, if I did not 
believe in mass prayer, I should cease to hold 
public prayers. My experience confirms my belief. 
Success depends upon the purity of the leader and 
the faith of the audience. I know instances in 
which the audience had faith and the leader was 
an impostor. Such cases will continue to happen. 
But truth like the sun shines in the midst of the 
darkness of untruth. The result in my case will be 
known probably after my death. 

A wag asks three questions in this matter. One 
requiring an answer runs : “ Is not political edu- 
cation infinitely superior to the religious ? ” In my' 
opinion, political education is nothing worth, if it 
is not backed by a sound grounding in religion 
by which is not meant sectional or sectarian belief. 
Man without religion is man without roots. There- 
fore, religion is the basis on which all life structure 
has to be erected, if life is to be real. 

Thieving 

Q. What is the employer to do when an 
employee of his is addicted to stealing and is not 
amenable to correction whether it is by way of 
entreaty or the cane? 

A. It may well be that the others too are 
addicts though they may not be found out. 
Observation would show that we are all thieves, 
the difference being that most of us are tolerant 
towards ourselves and intolerant towards those 
that are found out and are not of the ordinary 
run. What is a man, if he is not a thief, who 
openly charges as much as he can for* the goods 
he sells ? If the reply be that the buyer is a willing 
dupe, it begs the question. In reality the buyer is 
helpless rather than willing. The stealing referred 
to is one of the sjnnptoms of a deep-seated disease 
of society. It is symptomatic of the eternal strife 
between the monied few and the many paupers. 
Therefore, my advice to the employer will be to 
remove all temptations in the way of the thief, to 
treat him as if he was his own brother and, when 
he refuses to yield to any treatment, however 
humanitarian it may be, to ask him to go his way. 
Let the employer always ask himself whether he 
would treat his own brother in the same way at 
the given stage. 

Panchgani,' 14-7-’46 
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WEEKLY LETTER 

Pandit Jawal^arlal Nehru made a pregnant remark 
in the course o|f his A. L C C speech. He was making 
an impassioned plea for regarding the questions facing 
the house not in a spirit of narrow isolationism but in 
the larger context of world events. The world had gone 
topsy turvy, ancient landmarks had disappeared, time- 
honoured ideals had crumbled or been given the go by. 
But India was still holding fast to her fundamentals. As 
an independent country, they would soon have to take 
their due share in shaping world affairs. What contri- 
bution would India make to the solution of the 
world’s problems ? What would be her guiding principles 
then? *^That is what you should keep in mind ” he 
said, "in shaping your present policy. Ours is a big 
country. On whatever side she throws in her weight, 
it will affect the current of world^s history,” 

The South African Struggle 

Gandhiji’s first utterance at Poona on his return from 
the A. I. C. C. provided, as it were, an apt commentary 
on Pandit JawaharlaPs remarks. His theme was world 
significance of the South African Satyagraha. South 
African Satyagraha is fast becoming the question of 
the questions. It has become the focus of attention of 
the Negroes who, disarmed, helpless and groaning 
under the tyranny of the White usurpation, have begun 
to see in it a symbol and promise of their own 
deliverance. They have decided to join the ranks of 
Indian passive resisters. The South African struggle 
has thus opened a window on Independent India’s future 
mission in respect of the oppressed people of the world. 
To realize its full significance it is necessary to know 
a little of its historical background. Indian emigrants 
first went to South Africa as ^girmiHas * — indentured 
labourers in or about 184o. The Whitemen could not 
get the Negroes to work for them. So they took labour 
from India under the indenture system. It was a form of 
semi-slavery, the difference being that whilst a slave 
was bound for life, the indentured labourer was 
bound for five years according to the terms of the 
indenture. In the wake of these labourers went the 
Indian traders, Haji Saheb Abubaker Ahmed Zaveri 
of Porbandar being the first. Then there were small 
traders from Kathiawad, Memons from Surat and Pati- 
dars from Bardoli, who went there and made a living, 
some as merchants and as hawkers and pedlars. This 
was in and after 1882. They helped to develop South 
Africa and made some moiiey. Their children entered the 
professions, became doctors and lawyers. It was these 
people, remarked Gandhiji, who were fighting in South 
Africa today and their fight was not so much for them- 
selves as for Indian honour. "I know what is, taking 
place there because in a way I belong to South Africa, 
having passed 20 years of the best part of my life 
there. It was there that Satyagraha was bom. The 
West is passing through a purgatory today. The van- 
quished lie prostrate at the feet of the victors. But 
those who have won the war have found that they are 
no more victors than those who have lost it. Yet it is 
not in the world war No. II that the Western civiliza- 
tion will have met its grave. It is being dug in South 
Africa. The White civilization in South Africa looks 
black in contrast with the coloured or the Asiatic 


civilization which is comparatively white. If our people 
remain steadfast and non-violent till the end, I have not 
a shadow of a doubt that their heroic struggle will drive 
the last nail in the coffin of Western civilization which 
is being found out in its true colours in South Africa. 

Field Marshal Smuts’ Apologia 

"The Whites in South Africa are becoming like 
brutes. Eastern and Western cultures are pitted against 
each other. And what a contrast they present! The 
Whites have enacted savage laws to force the Indians 
to live in ghettos. Field Marshal Smuts is a great 
philosopher. He calls me his friend. He has nothing to 
say against Asiatic culture. But he has to take measures 
to safeguard the White civilization. He told me that he 
did not look down upon coloured people. The fact that 
Mrs. Subbarayon, when she went to England for studies 
stayed in Field Marshal Smuts’ house supports that 
statement. But, said the Field Marshal, in spite of the 
absence of prejudice, he was bound to protect 
Western culture in South Africa and he hoped that an 
understanding man that I was, I would appreciate it. ” 

Gandhiji failed to understand how a culture or 
civilization worth the name could require legal protec- 
tion. The Indians were resisting the ghetto law in a 
civil, i. e. non-violent and therefore civilized way. They 
welcomed the penalty for the breach of a law which 
could not be morally defended. But the White hooligans 
too were bif*eaking their own laws. Theirs was criminal 
disobedience. It was a matter of pride for India that 
the children of indentured labourers and traders — many 
of them descendants of Harij^ns — were proving 
themselves such brave Satyagrahis. As against this, 
the Whites were resorting to lynch law. " After all, ” 
remarked Gandhiji, "civil resistance had its birth in 
Asia. Jesus was an Asiatic. If he was reborn and went 
to South Africa today and lived there, he would have 
to live in a ghetto.” 

He hoped that as in 1914 Field Marshal Smuts 
would at long last realize that he could not persecute 
the Indians in South Africa for ever and come to an 
honourable settlement with ^them when he had tried 
them through and through. A committee of White men 
had been formed in South Africa to express sympathy 
with and identify themselves with the cause of the 
Indian passive resisters there. There was something 
of that kind in his time also. But this time it seemed 
to be on a bigger scale. " If this becomes extensive 
and the hooliganism stopped and anti-Asiatic laws are 
repealed, there is hope of a blending of Eastern and 
Western cultures. Otherwise South Africa may prove 
to be the grave of Western civilization.” 

Khadi at the Crossroads 

Gandhiji’s four days’ stay at Poona on return from 
the A. 1. C. C. was taken up by the meeting of the 
A. I. S.A, and the Board of Trustees of the Kasturba 
Memorial Trust respectively. 

Thanks to a quarter of a century’s start, India need 
not feel helpless like some other war-battered countries 
to meet the problem of cloth shortage. She has an 
mvaluable inheritance in her spinning tradition and 
widely diffused technical skill in textile processes which 
give her a position of special vantage. If she used her 
talents to the best advantage, not only could she help 
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JEWS AND PALESTINE 

iBy M. K, Gandhi') 

Hitherto I have refrained practically from saying 
anything public regarding the Jew- Arab controversy. 
I have done so for good reasons. That does not 
mean any want of interest in the question, but it 
does mean that I do not consider myself sufficiently 
equipped with knowledge for the purpose. For the 
same reason I have tried to evade many world 
events. Without airing my views on them, I have 
enough irons in the fire. But four lines of a news- 
paper column have done the trick and evoked a 
letter from a friend who has sent me a cutting 
which I would have missed but for the friend 
drawing my attention to it. It is true that I did 
say some such thing in the course of a long conver- 
sation with Mr. Louis Fischer on the subject. I do 
believe that the Jews have been cruelly wronged 
by the world. “ Ghetto ” is, so far as I am aware, 
the name given to Jewish locations in many parts 
of Europe. But for their heartless persecution, 
probably no question of return to. Palestine would 
ever have arisen. The world should have been 
their home, if only for the sake of their distinguished 
contribution to it. 

But, in my opinion, they have erred grievously 
m seeking to impose themselves on Palestine with 
* the aid of America and Britain and now with the 
aid of naked terrorism. Their citizenship of the 
world should have and • would have made them 
honoured guests of any country. Their thrift, their 
varied talent, their great industry should have made 
them welcome anywhere. It is a blot on the Christian 
world that they have been singled out, owing to a 
wrong reading of the New Testament, for prejudice 
agcunst them. “ If an individual Jew does a wrong, 
the whole Jewish world is to blame for it.” If an 
individual Jew like Einstein makes a great discovery 
or another composes unsurpassable music, the merit 
goes to the authors and not to the community to 
which they belong. 

No wonder that my sympathy goes out to the 
Jews in their unenviably sad plight. But one 
would have thought, adversity would teach them 
lessons of peace. Why should they depend upon 
American money or British arms for forcing 
themselves on an imwelcomc land ? Why should they 
resort to terrorism to make good their forcible 
landing in Palestine? If they were to adopt the 
matchless weapon of non-violence whose use their 
best prophets have taught and which Jesus the Jew 
who gladly wore the crown -of thorns bequeathed 
to a groaning world, their case would be the world’s, 
and I have no doubt that among the many things 
that the Jews have given to the world, this would 
be the best and the brightest. It is twice blessed. 
It will make them happy and rich in the true sense 
of the word and it wiU be a soothing balm to the 
aching world. 

Panchgani, 14-7-’46 

[ Note : The following are the four lines referred to 
m the foregoing : “ Gandhi also discussed the Palestine 
problem. ‘ The Jews have a good case he affirmed. 
But he hoped the Arabs too would not be wronged.") 


QUESTION BOX 

(By M. K. Gandhi) 

Prayer 

Q. Is it possible during prayers, for thousands 
who assemble at your ‘prayer gatherings, to con- 
centrate their minds on anything whatever ? 

A. I can only answer yes. For, if I did not 
believe in mass prayer, I should cease to hold 
public prayers. My experience confirms my belief. 
Success depends upon the purity of the leader and 
the faith of the audience, I know instances in 
which the audience had faith and the leader was 
an impostor. Such cases will continue to happen. 
But truth like the sun shines in the midst of the 
darkness of untruth. The result in my case will be 
known probably after my death. 

A wag asks three questions in this matter. One 
requiring an answer runs : “ Is not political edu- 
cation infinitely superior to the religious ? ” In my 
opinion, political education is nothing worth, if it 
is not backed by a sotmd grounding in religion 
by which is not meant sectional or sectarian belief. 
Man without religion is man without roots. There- 
fore, religion is the basis on which all hfe structure 
has to be erected,, if life is to be real. 

Thieving 

Q. What is the employer to do when an 
employee of his is addicted to stealing and is not 
amenable to correction whether it is by way of 
entreaty or the .cane ? 

A. It may well be that the others '.too are 
addicts though they may' not be found out. 
Observation would show that we are all thieves, 
the difference being that most of us are tolerant 
towards ourselves and intolerant towards those 
that are found out and are not of the ordinary 
run. What is a man, if he is not a thief, who 
openly charges as much as he can for the goods 
he sells ? li the reply be that the buyer is a willing 
dupe, it begs the question. In reality the buyer is 
helpless rather than willing. The stealing referred 
to is one of the symptoms of a deep-seated disease 
of society. It is symptomatic of the eternal strife 
between the monied few and the many paupers. 
Therefore, my advice to the employer will be to 
remove all temptations in the way of the thief, to. 
treat him as if he was his own brother and, when 
he refuses to yield to any treatment, however 
humanitarian it may be, to ask him to go his way. 
Let the employer always ask himself whether he 
would treat his own brother in the same way at 
the given stage. 

Panchgani, 14-7-’46 

By M. K. Gandhi 
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WEEKLY LETTER 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru made a pregnant remark 
in the course of his A, 1. C. C» speech. He was making 
an impassioned plea for regarding the questions facing 
the house not in a spirit of narrow isolationism but in 
the larger context of world events. The world had gone 
topsy turvy, ancient landmarks had disappeared, time- 
honoured ideals had crumbled or been given the go by. 
But India was still holding fast to her fundamentals. As 
an independent country, they would soon have to take 
their due share in shaping world affairs. What contri- 
bution would India make to the solution of the 
world’s problems ? What would be her guiding principles 
then? ‘'That is what you should keep in mind ” he 
said, in shaping your present policy. Ours is a big 
country. On whatever side she throws in her weight, 
it will affect the current of world's history.'* 

The South African Struggle 

Gandhi ji's first utterance at Poona on his return from 
the A. I, C. C. provided, as it were, an apt commentary 
on Pandit Jawaharlal ’s remarks. His theme was world 
significance of the South African Satyagraha. South 
African Satyagraha is fast becoming the question of 
the questions. It has become the focus of attention of 
the Negroes who, disarmed, helpless and groaning 
under the tyranny of the White usurpation, have begun 
to see in it a symbol and promise of their own 
deliverance. They have decided to join the ranks of 
Indian passive resisters. The South African struggle 
has thus opened a window on Independent India’s future 
mission in respect of the oppressed people of the world* 
To realize its full significance it is necessary to know 
a little of its historical background. Indian emigrants 
first went to South Africa as *girmitias ^ — indentured 
labourers in or about 184o. The Whitemen could not 
get the Negroes to work for them. So they took labour 
from India under the indenture system. It was a form of 
semi-slavery, the difference being that whilst a slave 
was bound for life, the indentured labourer was 
bound for five years according to the terms of the 
indenture. In the wake of these labourers went the 
Indian traders, Haji Saheb Abubaker Ahmed Zaveri 
of Porbandar being the iirst. Then there were small 
traders from Kathiawad, Memons from Surat and Pati- 
dars from Bardoli, who went there and made a living, 
some as merchants and as hawkers and pedlars. This 
was in and after 1882. They helped to develop South 
Africa and made some money. Their children entered the 
professions, became doctors and lawyers. It was these 
people, remarked Gandhiji, who were fighting in South 
Africa today and their fight was not so much for them- 
selves as for Indian honour. '*1 know what is taking 
place there because in a way I belong to South Africa, 
having passed 20 years of the best part of my life 
there. It was there that Satyagraha was born. The 
West is passing through a purgatory today. The van- 
quished lie prostrate at the feet of the victors. But 
those who have won the war have found that they are 
no more victors than those who have lost it. Yet it is 
not in the world war No. II that the Western civiliza- 
tion will have met its grave. It is being dug in South 
Africa. The White civilization in South Africa looks 
black in contrast with the coloured or the Asiatic 


civilization which is comparatively white. If our people 
remain steadfast and non-violent till the end, I have not 
a shadow of a doubt that their heroic struggle will drive 
the last nail in the coffin of Western civilization which 
is being found out in its true colours in South Africa. 

Field Marshal Smuts' Apoi^ogia 

"The Whites in South Africa are becoming like 
brutes. Eastern and Western cultures are pitted against 
each other. And what a contrast they present !■ The 
Whites have enacted savage laws to force the Indians 
to live in ghettos. Field Marshal Smuts is a great 
philosopher. He calls me his friend. He has nothing to 
say against Asiatic culture. But he has to take measures 
to safeguard the White civilization. He told me that he 
did not look down upon coloured people. The fact that 
Mrs. Subbarayon, when she went to England for studies 
stayed in Field Marshal Smuts’ house supports that 
statement. But, said the Field Marshal, in spite of the 
absence of prejudice, he was bound to protect 
Western culture in South Africa and he hoped that an 
understanding man that I was, I would appreciate it. '* 

Gandhiji failed to understand how a culture or 
civilization worth the name could require legal protec- 
tion. The Indians were resisting the ghetto law in a 
civil, i. e. non-violent and therefore civilized way. They 
welcomed the penalty for the breach of a law which 
could not be morally defended. But the White hooligans 
too were breaking their own laws. Theirs was criminal 
disobedience. It was a matter of pride for India that 
the children of indentured labourers and traders — many 
of them descendants of Harijans — were proving 
themselves such brave Satyagrahis. As against this, 
the Whites were resorting to lynch law. " After all, '* 
remarked Gandhiji, "civil resistance had its birth in 
Asia. Jesus was an Asiatic. If he was reborn and went 
to South Africa today and lived there, he would have 
to live in a ghetto.'* 

He hoped that as in 1914 Field Marshal Smuts 
would at long last realize that he could not persecute 
the Indians in South Africa for ever and come to an 
honourable settlement with them when he had tried 
them through and through. A committee of White men 
had been formed in South Africa to express sympathy 
with and identify themselves with the cause of the 
Indian passive resisters there. There was something 
of that kind in his time also. But this time it seemed 
to be on a bigger scale. " If this becomes extensive 
and the hooliganism stopped and anti-Asiatic laws are 
repealed, there is hope of a blending of Eastern and 
Western cultures. Otherwise South Africa may prove 
to be the grave of Western civilization.*' 

Khadi at the Crossroads 

Gandhiji's four days* stay at Poona on return from 
the A. I. C. C. was taken up by the meeting of the 
A. I. S. A. and the Board of Trustees of the Kasturba 
Memorial Triist respectively. 

Thanks to a quarter of a century's start, India need 
not feel helpless like some other war-battered countries 
to meet the problem of cloth shortage. She has an 
invaluable inheritance in her spinning tradition and 
widely diffused technical skill in textile processes which 
give her a position of special vantage; If she used her 
talents to the best advantage, not only could she help 
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herself but lend a helping hand to some of her 
neighbours too in meeting the cloth famine. In the 
course of an address before the prayer 'gathering on 
the 10th he outlined his plan which had been discussed 
by the E^ecutiv'e Committee of the A. I. S* A. in its 
meeting in the afternoon that day. 

The A. L S. A. had distributed 7 crores of rupees 
among the poor spinners and weavers. It had done a 
lot, but, compared to the task before it, its achievement 
appeared insignificant It had to clothe the whole of 
India with Khadi as was the case once upon a time. 
Not only did India produce enough cloth for itself, she 
^v'as also able to export it. There were no mills in 
India then. “ I might say that every woman had her 
own mill in the charkha and the takli, Modern mills 
were evolved from the charkha. Man was a mixture 
of divine and devilish forces. The force behind the 
spinning wheel was divine, devoid of any trace of 
exploitation. The foreigners saw the hidden possibilities 
that were in it and by the application of steam and 
electricity created mills and used them as instruments 
of exploitation of the simple races ci the earth. This 
represented the power of the devil. There were so 
many cloth mills in India and yet India was about 
almost naked. There was scarcity of cloth all over the 
world. The Prime Minister of the Indonesian Republic, 
Sultan Shariar,^gj|iad informed Pandit Nehru that they 
had surplus rice which they would gladly send to 
India to help meet the threat of famine. In return they 
wanted no money but would be glad to have cloth as 
they were suffering from an acute cloth scarcity and 
could not manufacture it themselves. They had neither 
cloth mills nor had they taken to the wheel. Pandit 
Nehru had broached the matter with some mill owners 
who gladly gave quantities of cloth for despatch to 
Java. If, out of the 40 crores of India, even 20 crores 
in 7,00,000 villages took to spinning for 1 to 2 hours a 
day, they could not only clothe the population joi the 
villages but even supply cloth for the cities. ** The 
conviciion dawned upon me even before I came to 
India that the revival of hand-spinning alone could 
restore India lo its pristine glory. I have since compared 
the spinning wheel to the central sun round which the 
solar system of our village economy revolves. It provides 
the golden bridge between the rich and the poor. To 
meet the crisis that faces us, I have suggested that the 
popular ministries should make a declaration that the 
villagers must produce their own cloth. They would be 
supplied with cotton, which they must spin and make 
into cloth. This would enable them to have cloth almost 
free of cost as it were. The A. L S. A. will have to 
work out a scheme « and put it before the ministries. 
If the ministers realize that there no other way to 
clothe the naked in India, the scheme would go ahead 
without any difficulty. Today the city-dwellers complain 
that they cannot get Khadi at the Khadi Bhandars, that 
^ they are required to make partial payment in yarn spun 
by themselves. If they understood the new spirit behind 
the Khadi drive, these complaints would disappear. 
There is nothing to prevent the city-dwellers from 
producing their own Khadi in the same way that the 
villagers are expected to do. " 


Kasturb/j. Trust 

In the course of the same address he referred to 
the work of the Kasturba Tru^t which he characteriz- 
ed as being more difficult than that of the A. I. S. A. 
They had collected one and a quarter crores of rupees 
but the money had to be spent on the welfare of 
women and children in the villages. “ Take for instance 
maternity work in the villages. The village midwives 
are ignorant and dirty. The village women are more 
hardy than city women. Still laws of nature cannot be 
defied. To teach clean methods to the village midwife 
is no easy job. It is a matter of adult education and 
everyone knows that adult education is a much harder 
task than the education of the children. I could spend 
away the one and a quarter crores today by raising 
one or two big hospitals of the city type. But that 
would not be rendering real service to women arid 
children in the villages. I am not prepared to squander 
money I know that the public feel that the work is 
progressing too slowly. But they must not lose patience. 
Work is going on slowly but surely. We are sailing 
on unchartered waters. We must proceed with caution.*' 
Ceylon the Golden 

Gandhiji's address at the farewell prayer gathering 
at Poona was devoted to describing the conditions of 
Indians in Ceylon. He had visited Ceylon years ago. 
If Kashmir with its snow-dad Himalayas was the diadem 
of Mother India, then Ceylon was the pendent of the 
necklace round her neck. It was rightly called as 
Ceylon — the Golden. Indians had played an impor- 
tant part in developing Ceylon. Now that the Ceylonese 
had got a sort of a constitution ( there was nothing 
wonderful in it ), they wanted to turn the Indians Out 
of Ceylon. As in the case of South Africa, Indiins 
went there as labourers. They worked under most 
difficult and unhealthy conditions. They had settled 
there. It was hard for them to be told to leave that 
country now. They wanted equal citizenship rights with 
the Ceylonese. The Ceylonese case" was that the 
Indians could not ride two horses at one time. If they 
were Indians, they should return to India. If not, tjifey 
should become Ceylonese nationals. There were others 
who were not prepared to have Indians in Ceylon 
under any circumstances. It was strange. Indians and 
Ceylonese were brothers. A narrow strip of water 
separated India from Ceylon. A strong man could swim 
across- the channel. They were both coloured people. 
The Ceylonese followed Buddhism and the birth place 
of Buddhism was India. How could a quarrel between 
Indians and Ceylonese be tolerated? They all wished 
them to bridge the gulf and become one. The A. I. C. C. 
had parsed a resolution appointing a committee of 
four to go into the matter. It consisted of the Congress 
President, Shri Rajagopalachari, Shri Ramachandran and 
Shri Aryanayakam. The Indian labourers in Ceylon 
had gone on a strike. The Congress had advised them 
to give it up. Tney did not wish to embarrass the 
Ceylonese. They wanted a brotherly settlement. 

» What was their duty in the matter ? he asked 
them. They should all pray to God to show light to 
botlh. It was their duty to know how their brothers 
overseas were faring. That was why he had told them 
all about Indians in Ceylon. 
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Panchgani at last 

Hope deferred has not made Gandhiji's heart sick 
so far as his annual visit to Panchgani is concerned. 
For, it is no pleasure trip to him but a duty which, 
he has realized, he owes to Brother Ass. He would 
have loved to be put up in the dharmashala or the 
tnusafarkhana for the poor which had been projected 
during his sojourn here last year. But although a 
suitable house has been purchased for the purpose, it 
needs reconditioning and would not be ready till the 
next season. After the ceaseless strain of activity for 
the last three months, he has come here once more to 
drink in the life-giving silence and the ozone-laden 
misty air blown/frotn the green hills that engirdle this 
place. The public prayer is held as before in theBatha 
Girls^ High School which is next-door to our residence. 
Gandhiji was touched too by the soulful and melodious 
songs sung at the prayer gatherings by the Parsi girls 
of the Batha School, Whether it was the theme of the song 
that moved him or whetber it was due to the natural 
yearning of the soul for self-withdrawal and repose 
after an arduous spiritual Odyssey, his utterances alt 
the prayer gatherings for the last two days have 
breathed a note of pensiveness, one might even say 
sadness. 

‘*Or, is it that when human soul a journey long has had 
And returned unto itself it cannot but be sad?" 

^^In the song that has just been sung, the world has 
been aptly described as the valley of sorrow and 
suffering,” he observed on the first day. ‘'God alone 
enables us to brave it all. The poet, however, has 
procefided to call the world an illusion and a dream. 
Joy or what men call happiness may be, as really is, 
a dream in a fleeting and transitory world, where every- 
thing is like a dissolving phantasmagoria. But we 
cannot dismiss the suffering of our fellow creatures as 
unreal and thereby provide a moral alibi for ourselves. 
Even dreams are true while they last and to the sufferer, 
his suffering is a grim reality. Anyway, whether the 
world be real or unreal, we have certain duties in 
life which must be faced, understood and duly performed 
while we are in this world.” 

The second day's discourse turned on the dignity 
of poverty In the song that had been sung it was 
said that God is the friend of the poor. Poverty, 
remarked Gandhiji, had a dignity in our country. The 
poor man was not ashamed of his poverty. He preferred 
his hut to the rich man's palace. He even took pride 
in it. Though poor in material goods, he was not poor 
in spirit. Contentment was his treasure. He might as 
well say td himself, “since we cannot air become rich 
and *own palaces, let us at least pull down the palaces 
of the rich and bring them down to our level.” That 
could bring no happiness or peace either to themselves 
or anyone else, and God would certainly be not the 
friend and helper of the poor of such description. Poverty, 
in the sense of inequality of material possessions was 
there in every part of the world. That was perhaps in 
a certain measure inevitable, for all men are not equal 
either in their talents or the .measure of their needs. 
Even in America which was fabulously rich and where 


Mammon has taken the place of God, there were many 
poor. Poet Malabari had come across some relatives 
of Shah Alam begging in the streets of Rangoon. He 
had written a beauriful poem about it which had sunk 
into his heart. The substance of it was that he alone 
is rich who has God for his friend and helper. In India 
there was. a particular type of man who delighted in 
having as few needs as possible. He carried with him 
only a little flour and a pinch of salt and chillies tied 
in his napkin. He had a lota and a string to draw water 
from the well. He needed nothing else. He walked on 
foot covering 10-12 miles a day. He made the dough 
in his napkin, collected a few twigs to make a fire and 
baked his dough on the embers. It was called baii. 
He had tasted it and found it most delicious. The 
relish did not lie in the food but in the appetite, that 
honest toil and the contentment of the mind give. Such 
a mm had God as his companion and friend and felt 
richer than any king or emperor. God was not the 
friend of those v^ho inwardly coveted other's riches. 
Everyone could copy that example and enjoy ineffable 
peace and happine*ss himself and radiate it to others. 
On the other hand if one hankered after riches, one 
had to resort to exploitation, by 'whatever name it 
might be called. Even then the crores could not become 
millionaires. True happiness lay in contentment and 
companionship with God only. ^ 

Panchgani 15-7-'46 ^ Pyarelal 

‘‘A Dirty Habit” 

• A sister writes : 

“For some years I have been trying to help 
people to understand the danger of spitting every- 
where. The filth and the dirt is so bad on account 
of spitting aad cleaning noses everywhere that onp 
does not know where to begin. Even small boys, 
girls, educated men and women, apart from illiterate 
folk, spit on railway platforms, carriages, trams, 
outside shops, in corridors, outside their houses 
and everywhere. Our country is getting dirtier and 
dirtier and diseases are spreading all over. Will 
not volunteers come forward for spreading the 
message of cleanliness?” 

Promiscuous spitting is a bad habit on which I 
have commented often enough. It is all part and ' 
parcel of the incredible ignorance that exists in 
our land among all classes of people in regard 
to the elementary laws of sanitation and hygiene. 
It is a habit which we must give up, if we would 
avoid certain diseases. My correspondent’s suggestion 
is certainly commendable. 


Panchgani, 14-7-’46 

M. K. 

G. 
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herself but lend a helping hand to some of her 
neighbours too in meeting the cloth famine. In the 
course of an address before the prayer gathering on 
the 10th he outlined his plan which had been discussed 
by the Executiv-e Committee of the A. h S. A, in its 
meeting in the afternoon that day. 

The A. I. S. A. had distributed 7 crores of rupees 
among the poor spinners and weavers. It had done a 
lot, but, compared to the task before it, its achievement 
appeared insignificant. It had to clothe the whole of 
India with Khadi as was the case once upon a time. 
Not only did India produce enough cloth for itself, she 
was also able to export it. There were no mills in 
India then. I might say that every woman had her 
own mill in the charkha and the taklu Modern mills 
were evolved from the charkha. Man was a mixture 
of divine and devilish forces. The force behind the 
spinning wheel was divine, devoid of any trace of 
exploitation. The foreigners saw the hidden possibilities 
that were in it and by the application of steam and 
electricity created mills and used them as instruments 
of exploitation of the simple races of the earth. This 
represented the power of the devil. There were so 
many cloth mills in India and yet India was about 
almost naked. There was scarcity of cloth all over the 
world. The Prime Minister of the Indonesian Republic, 
Sultan Shariar, had informed Pandit Nehru that they 
had surplus rice which they would gladly send to 
India to help meet the threat of famine. In return they 
wanted no money .but would be glad to have cloth as 
.they were suffering from an acute cloth scarcity and 
could not manufacture it themselves. They had neither 
cloth mills nor had they taken to^ the wheel. Pandit 
Nehru had broached the matter with some mill owners 
who gladly gave quantities of cloth for despatch to 
Java. If, out of the 40 crores of India, even .20 crores 
in 7,00,000 villages took to spinning for 1 to 2 hours a 
day, they could not only clothe the population of the 
villages but even supply cloth for the cities. The 
conviction dawned upon me even before I came to 
India that the revival of hand-spinning alone could 
restore India to its pristine glory. I have since compared 
the spinning wheel to the central sun round which the 
solar system of our village economy revolves. It provides" 
the golden bridge between the rich and the poor. To 
meet the crisis that faces us, I have suggested that the 
popular ministries should make a declaration that the' 
villagers must produce their own cloth. They would be 
supplied with cotton, which they must spin and make 
into cloth. This would enable them to have cloth almost 
free of cost as it were. The Av I. S. A. will have to 
work out a scheme and put it before the ministries. 
If the ministers realize that there is no other way to 
clothe the naked in India, the scheme would go ahead 
without any difficulty. Today the dty-dwellers complain 
that they cannot get Khadi at the Khadi Bhandars, that 
they are required to make partial payment in yarn spun 
by themselves. If they understood the new spirit behind 
the Khadi drive, these complaints would disappear. 
There is nothir^ to prevent the city-dwellers from 
producing their own Khadi in the same way that the 
villagers are expected to do.” 


Kasturba Trust 

In the course of the same address he referred to 
the work of the Kasturba Trust which he characteriz- 
ed as being more difficult than that q£ the A. I. S. A. 
They had collected one and a quarter crores of rupees 
but the money had to be spent on the welfare of 
women and children in the villages. " Take for instance 
maternity work in the villages. The village midwives 
are ignorant and dirty. The village women are more 
hardy than city women. Still laws of nature cannot be 
defied. To teach clean methods to the village midwife 
is no easy job. It is a matter of adult education and 
everyone knows that adult education is a much harder 
task than the education of the children. I could spend 
away the one and a quarter crores today by raising 
one or two big hospitals of the city type. But that 
would not be rendering real service to women and 
children in the villages. I am not prepared to squander 
money I know that the public feel that the work is 
progressing too slowly. But they must not lose patience. 
Work is going on slowly but surely. We are sailing ' 
on unchartered waters. We must proceed with caution." 

Ceylon the Golden 

Gandhiji’s address at the farewell prayer gathering 
at Poona was devoted to describing the conditions of 
Indians in Ceylon, He had visited Ceylon years ago. 

If Kashmir with its snow-clad Himalayas was the diadem 
of Mother India, then Ceylon was the pendent of the 
necklace round her neck. It was rightly called as 
Ceylon — the Golden. Indians had played an impor- 
tant part in developing Ceylon. Now that the Ceylonese 
had got a sort of a constitution ( there was nothing 
. wonderful in it ), they wanted to turn the Indians out 
of Ceylon. As in the case of. South Africa, Indites 
went there as labourers. They worked under most 
difficult and unhealthy conditions. They had settled 
there. It was hard for them to be told to leave that 
country now. They wanted equal citizenship rights with 
the Ceylonese. The Ceylonese case -was that, the 
Indians could not ride two horses at one time. If they 
were Indians, they should return to India. If not, thfey 
should become Ceylonese nationals. There were others 
who were not prepared to have Indians in Ceylon 
under any circumstances. It was strange. Indians and 
Ceylonese were brothers. A narrow strip, of water 
separated India from Ceylon. A strong man could swim 
across the channel. They were both coloured people. 
The Ceylonese followed Buddhism and the birth place 
of Buddhism was India. How could a quarrel between 
Indians and Ceylonese be tolerated ? They all wished 
them to bridge the gulf and become one. The A. I. C. C, 
had passed a resolution appointing a committee of 
four to go into the matter. It consisted of the Congress 
President, Shri Rajagopalachari, Shri Ramachandrte anil 
Shri Aryanayakam. The Indian, labodrer^ in Ceybn 
had gone on a strike. The Congress had advised them 
to give it up. Tney did not wish to embarrass the 
Ceylonese. They wanted a brotherly settlement. 

What was their duty in the matter ? he asked 
them. They should all pray to God to show light to 
both. It was their duty to know how their brothers 
overseas were faring. That was why he had told thpm 
all about Indians in Ceylon. 
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Panchgani at last 

Hope deferred has not made Gandhiji's heart sick 
so far as his annual visit to Panchgani is concerned. 
For, it is no pleasure trip to him but a duty which, 
he has realized, he owes to Brother Ass, He would 
have loved to be put up in the dkarmashala or the 
musixfarkhana for the poor which had been projected 
during his sojourn here last year. But although a 
suitable house has been purchased for the purpose, it 
needs reconditioning and would not be ready till the 
next season. After the ceaseless strain of activity for 
the last three months, he has come here once more to 
drink in the life-giving silence and the ozone-laden 
misty air blown from the green hills that engirdle this 
place. The public prayer is held as before in theBatha 
Girls^ High School which is next-door to our residence. 
Gandhiji was touched too by the soulful and melodious 
songs sung at the prayer gatherings by the Parsi girls 
of the Batha School. Whether it was the theme of the song 
that moved him or whetber it was due to the natural 
yearning of the soul for self-withdrawal and repose 
after an arduous spiritual Odyssey, his utterances at 
the prayer gatherings for the last two days have 
breathed a note of pensiveness, one might even say 
sadness." 

*^Qr, is it that when human soul a journey long has had 
And returned unto itself it cannot but be sad?^* 

''In the song that has just been sung, the world has 
been aptly described as the valley of sorrow and 
suffering, ” he observed on the first day. “God alone 
enables us to brave it all. The poet, however, has 
proceeded to call the world an illusion and a dream. 
Joy or what men call happiness may be^ as really is, 
a dream in a fleeting and transitory world, where every- 
thing is like a dissolving phantasmagoria. But we 
’ cannot dismiss the suffering of our fellow creatures as 
unreal and thereby provide a moral alibi for ourselves. 
Even dreams are true while they last and to the sufferer, 
his suffering is a grim reality. Anyway, whether the 
world be real or unreal, we have certain duties in 
life which must be faced, understood and duly performed 
while we are in this world.” 

The second day's discourse turned on the ^dignity 
of poverty In the song that had • been sung it was 
said that God is the friend of the poor. Poverty, 
remarked Gandhiji, had a dignity in our country. The 
poor man was not ashamed of his poverty. He preferred 
"his hut to the rich man's palace. He even took pride 
in it. Though poor in material goods, he was not poor 
in spirit. Contentment was his treasure. He might as 
well say to himself, '*^ince we cannot all become rich 
and own palaces, let us at least pull down the palaces 
of the rich and bring them down to our level.*' That 
could bring no happiness or peace either to themselves 
or anyone else, and God would certainly be not the 
friend and helper of the poor of such description. Poverty, 
in the sense of inequality of material possessions was 
there in every part of the world. That was perhaps in 
a certain measure inevitable, for all men are not equal 
either in their talents or the measure of their needs. 
Even in America which was fabulously rich and where 


Mammon has taken the place of God, there were many 
poor. Poet Malabari had come across some relatives 
of Shah Alam begging in the streets of Rangoon. He 
had written a beautiful poem about it which had sunk 
into his heart. The substance of it was that he alone 
is rich who has God for his friend and helper. In India 
there was a particular type of man who delighted in 
having as few needs as possible. He carried with him 
only a lictle flour and a pinch of salt and chillies tied 
in his napkin. He had a lota and a string to draw water 
from the well. He needed nothing else. He walked on 
foot covering 10-12 miles a day. He made the dough 
in his napkin, collected a few twigs to make a fire and 
baked his dough on the embers. It was called baii. 
He had tasted it and found it most delicious. The 
relish did not lie in the food but in the appetite, that 
honest toil and the contentment of the mind give. Such 
a min had God as his companion and friend and felt 
richer "than any king or emperor. God was not the 
friend of those who inwardly coveted other‘s riches. 
Everyone coaid copy that example and enjoy ineffable 
peace and happiness himself and radiate it to others. 
On the other hand if one hankered after riches, one 
had to resort to exploitation, by whatever name it 
might be called. Even then the crores could not become 
millionaires. True happiness lay in contentment and 
companionship with God only. 

Panchgani 15-7-'46 Pvarelal 

Dirty Habit" 

A sister writes : 

“For some years I have been trying to help 
people to understand the danger of spitting every- 
where. The filth and the dirt is so bad on account 
of spitting and ’cleaning noses everywhere that one 
does not know where to begin. Even small boys, 
girls, educated men and women, apart from illiterate 
folk, spit on railway platforms, carriages, trams, 
outside i^jhops, in corridors, outside - their houses 
and everywhere. Our country is getting dirtier and 
dirtier and diseases are spreading all over. Will 
not volunteers come forward for spreading the 
message of cleanliness?” 

Promiscuous spitting is a bad habit on which I 
have commented often enough. It is all part and 
parcel of the incredible ignorance that exists in 
''our land among all classes of people in regard 
to the elementary laws of sanitation and hygiene. 
It is a habit which we must give up, if we would 
avoid certain diseases. My correspondent’s suggestion 
is certainly commendable. 


Panchgani, 14-7-’46 

M. K. 

G. 
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QUESTION BOX HARIJAN SEVAK SANGH UNDER FIRE 


{By M. K. Gandhi) 

Q. I am a young businessman of 21 years and have 
11 dependents. I believe in truth and non-violence but 
find I cannot strictly follow it in business. What 
should I do ? Abandoning the business means suffer- 
ing for my relations. 

A. This begs the question. It is difficult but not 
impossible to conduct strictly honest business. The 
fact is that the honester a business the more success- 
ful it is. Hence the proverb coined by business- 
men “ Honesty is the best policy”. What the 
correspondent lacks is application and an accurate 
knowledge of honest business methods. What is 
true is that honesty is incompatible with the amassing 
of a large fortune. “Verily, verily, it is easier for a 
camel to go through the eye of a needle than for 
a rich man to enter into the Kingdom of God.” 
Nor therefore should an honest businessman, how- 
ever capable he may be, support idlers whether 
eleven or more or fewer. The eleven dependents 
cannot all be infants or incapables. Honesty makes 
no impossible demands upon the resources of a 
businessman. An honest man cannot have dishonest 
kinsmen. The questioner will find on introspection 
that there is nothing wrong with honest business 
but that there is something wrong with him. Let 
him find out what it is that is wrong with him. 

Q. Are the time, place and manner of death 
predestined by the Almighty for each individual? 
If so, why worry even if we are ill ? 

A. I do not know whether time,' place and the 
manner of .death are predestined. All I do know is 
that ‘not a blade of grass moves but by His will’. 

' This too I know hazily. What is hazy today will 
be clear tomorrow or the day after by prayerful 
waiting. Let this however be quite clear. The 
Almighty is not a person like us. He or It is the 
greatest living Force or Law in the world. Accord- 
ingly He does not act by caprice, nor does that 
Law admit of any amendment or improvement. 
His will is fixed and changeless, everything else 
changes every second. Surely, it does not follow 
from the doctrine of predestination that we may 
not ‘ worry ’ in the care of ourselves even if we 
are ill. Indifference to illness is a crime greater fhan 
that of falling ill. There is no end to the effort to 
do better today than yesterday. We have to ‘worry’ 
and find out why we are or have become ill. Health, 
not ‘illth’, is the law of nature. Let us investigate 
the law of nature and obey it, if we will not be 
ill or, if having fallen ill, will be restored. 
Panchgani, 18-7-’46 


I am responsible for the policy of conducting 
Harijan uplift work through the agency of the 
savarna Hinous. They had to do expiation. All of 
them could not render direct service for lack of 
necessary qualifications but they could all help 
with money. That would be one way of doing 
expiation. In these words Gandhiji expounded the 
present policy of the Harijan Sevak Sangh, a 
“ society of penitents ” as he aptly described it. 
The meeting itself was remarkable for searching 
self-examination through a barrage of questions 
that were posed to and answered by Gandhiji. It 
was a process of uncensored loud thinking. The 
questions and answers were as under : 

Self-examination 

Q. The Communist Party has successfully 
organized sweepers’ unions and helped them to 
secure their rights through hartals etc. But the 
Harijan Sevak Sangh’s activities are confined 
mostly to welfare work. It cannot therefore success- 
fully compete with the Communists for popularity 
among the Harijans. Don’t you think that in view 
of this, the Harijan Sevak Sangh ought to alter 
its policy and method of work ? 

A. V^e must be guided in our policy ;by our 
sense of right, not by the lure of winning cheap 
jwpularity. If the Harijan Sevak Sangh is convinced 
that It IS working on the right line, it will keep 
on to it, regardless of what others might or might 
not do. Thus we may organize unions or even 
induce hartals, not from political motives or for 
such purposes but for bettering the social or 
economic position of Harijans. 

Q. The feeling is gaining ground among the 
Harijans that the Congress is showing more solicitude 
for Mi^lim demands than for the just rights 
of the Harijans. What have you to say to it? 

A. The Congress being a political orgemization 
is likely to be more susceptible to political pressure, 
which the Muslims are in a far stronger position 
to exert than the Harijans. If it succumbs to that 
pressure, it will pay the price for it. The Harijan 
Sevak Sangh, however, being a non-political orga- 
nization should never put expediency before its 
primary duty towards the Harijans. 

Untouchability and SAVAmA Hindus 

Q. In your recent correspondence with 
Shri Shyamlal you have said that caste ought to go 
root and branch if untouchability is to be completely 
eradicated. Then, why do not you maW anti- 
untouchability work part of a wider crusade against 
the caste system itself? If you dig out the root, 
the branches will wither by themselves. 
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A. It is one thing for me to hold certain views 
and quite another to make my views acceptable in 
their entirety to society at l^irge. My mind, I hope, 
is ever growing, ever moving forward. All may not 
keep pace with it. I have therefore to exercise 
utmost patience and be satisfied with hastening 
slowly. As you must have seen from my preface to 
a recent Navajivan publication of my writings on 
Varna-VyavastJia, I am wholly in agreement with you 
in principle. If I live up to 125 years, I do expect 
to convert the entire Hindu society ’to my view. 

Q. Would you advise the so-called savarna 
Hindus to start, even under the present circum- 
stances, an agitation in selected places for securing 
elementary civic and social rights for the Harijans ? 
Would you for this purpose advise the Harijan 
Sevak Sangh to organize Satyagraha against the 
savarna Hindus if necessary? 

A. I would not advise the Sangh as an organization 
to offer Satyagraha against the savarna Hinclus, but 
I would certainly not only advise but expect members 
of the Sangh in their individual capacity to organize 
such Satyagraha in their respective places. I shall 
certainly support any such move on their part if it 
is undertaken in the proper spirit. It is their duty. 
Stepeing up the Tempo 

Q, Would you, in the absence of popular govern- 
ments in the provinces, advise the Sangh to catty 
on a vigorous and energetic programme of temple 
entry for Harijans ? 

A. I could. I understand it is being done even 
at present but at a rather slow pace. I would 
certainly like its tempo to be stepped up. 

Q. Can the members of the Sangh refuse to 
interdine with the untouchables ? Have your views 
on this question undergone any change ? 

A. At one time I did say that interdining was 
not an essential part of the campaign for the re- 
moval of untouchability. Personally, I was for it. 
Today I encourage it. In fact, today I even go 
further, as a perusal of my recent preface to which 
I have already referred would show. 

Q. Should not the Harijan Sevak Sangh try to 
secure for the Harijans political power by demanding 
due representation for them on gram panc.hayats, 
municipalities, and legislatures ? 

A. Certainly it ought to. No effort can be too 
great for it. 

Q, Should not the Sangh give instructions, in the 
essentials of. Hindu religion in the Harijan hostels 
and in Harijan gatherings of adults ? 

A. It ought to be the, primary duty of the 
Sangh to give to Harijan children and adults a 
grounding in the essential? of, Hindu religion. If 
they were brought up in ignpr^ce of these, j they 
would not continue to r^rnain in the Hirjdu’fold, 
and the responsibility for it would, r^t pn -^se who 
had failed to give them th^ necpssgry instructions. 

Shri Sitaram Shastri of. Vinaya Ashrapa., Guptur, 
asked, whether the Sangh ought not tea specially 
trpin a body of missionaries to carry on.prppaganda ' 
work among the savarna Hindus. He was prepared 
to start a training centre for that purpose iq his 
Ashram if he were given adpguate help. 
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Gandhiji however had grave doubts as to the 
practicability of the suggestion. In fact, the question 
had actually been raised by Shri Ghanashyamadas 
Birla several years ago and dropped after full 
discussion. He would be quite satisfied, if at least the 
members of the Sangh would fully come up to the ideal.^ 
An Organization of Penitents 

Gandhiji was next asked : “ Ought not we to set 
up a precedent for having Harijan representatives 
in the Sangh or at least one Harijan member in 
the Executive Committee of the Sangh ? ” In reply 
he referred to the history of the birth of the 
Harijan Sevak Sangh at the conclusion of the 
Poona Pact, which resulted in the modification of 
the decision of the MacDonald Government, on the 
question of the representation of the minorities. It 
was felt that if the rot was to be effectively stopped, 
Hinduism ought to be completely rid of the purse 
of untouchability. This called for a real change of 
heart and repentance for its past sins on the part of 
Hindu society. It was to that end that the Harijan 
Sevak Sangh was formed. 

“ I am therefore opposed to both the proposi- 
tions.” proceeded Gandhiji. “ I know that under 
the present arrangement some Harijans are included 
in the Board of the Sangh. But this was a concession 
to Thakkar Bapa’s weakness. I have described the 
Harijan Sevak Sangh as an organization of penitent 
sinners. Its object is to call upon socalled savarna 
Hindus to do expiation for having harboured 
untouchability. The inclusion of a Harijan in the 
Sangh would be mere eye-wash and make-believe, ' 
as his would be a mere voice in the wilderness. 
Before long, he would himself heartily wish to be 
out of it. I say this from my personal experience of 
the way in which committees function. I know the 
Sangh cannot always keep up to the mark. It is of 
course open to the Sangh to alter its scope and give 
Harijans a majority in its Executive Committee or 
appoint a competent body of representative Harijans 
to act as a board of advisers and supervisors and 
keep the Sangh on the alert and on the right track.” 

Gandhiji was next asked to give his opinion on 
the recent work in the Gwalior State to enlist the 
services of the Sadhu community in the cause of 
Harijan' uplift. .Gandhiji replying said he had grave 
doubts as to the correctness or advisability of the 
step. It seemed to him to smack of politics. He 
would welcome the assistance of, true sadhus, if it 
was available. But he confessed, he looked in v ain 
in the country for sadhus of his conception. Such 
sadhus as he saw disappointed him. There might 
be here and there honourable exceptions and their 
help would be welcome. But he was frankly sceptical 
of the possibility of utili.zing sadhtes as a body for 
their work. Even if they tried the experiment, 
he was- afraid they would come to the parting of 
the ways before, long. 

Aqother fri??id asked whether a portion of the 
Kasturba lylergoriai Trust Fund ought not to be 
earmarked for Hsrijan sisters. _ Gandljiji’s reply was 
that they could have the whole of it if they could 
show the capacity to utilize it. No special earmarking 
of a part was therefore necessary. 
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Final Diagnosis and Remedy 

The questions and answers finished, Gandhiji 
addressed a few general remarks to those assembled 

give his diagnosis of the relative sluggishness 
of the Harijan Sevak Sangh's activities and his 
remedy for the same. “I am responsible for the policy 
of conducting Harijan uplift work through the 
agency of the savarna Hindus. They had to do 
expiation. All of them, I argued to myself, could 
help with money even if they could not, owing 
to lack of necessary qualifications render direct 
service. For instance, they might not be able 
themselves to do teaching work, but they could 
engage a competent teacher to give education to 
Harijan children. That would be one way of doing 
expiation. They would be able to penetrate Harijan 
society and help in its progress.” He knew there 
were sceptical critics, who questioned whether this 
kind of work could lead to the eradication of 
untouchability. He himself was at one time among 
the doubters. But he had since realized his mistake. 
He owed a debt of gratitude in this respect to the 
late Shri Devdhar, at whose activity he had at one 
time looked askance and which he had even criti- 
cized. An year’s experience, however, had cured him 
of his conceit and taught him humility. He realized 
that if he confined himself exclusively to doing 
propaganda among the savarna Hindus with a view to 
their conversion, he might have to wait till the Greek 
Kalends and in the meantime the actual uplift work 
^mong the Hatijans would remain hopelessly bogged, 
•mis own experience had since convinced him that 
if they could only have sufficient workers with the 
requisite purity and devotion and spirit of sacrifice to 
work among Harijans, untouchability would become 
a thing of the past, even if the savarna Hindus 
were left severely alone. But that would mean that 
they must first become Harijans at heart and live 
and labour among the Harijans as Harijans. “ But can 
the members of the Harijan Sevak Sangh truthfully 
claim to’have eradicated the last trace of untouchability , 
from their own hearts ? Are their professions 
altogether on a par with their practice ? ” he asked. 

A member asked as to what his criterion was 
in that respect. “ Are you married ? ” questioned 
Gandhiji in return. “ I happen to be,” replied the 
puzzled interlocutor. “ Then have you an unmarried 
daughter ? ” resumed Gandhiji. “ If you have, get for 
her a Harijan bridegroom, not to satisfy her lust 
but in a purely religious spirit and I shall send you 
a wire of congratulations at my expense.” 

" You will now realize,” continued Gandhiji, 

“ why the Harijan sevaks are unable to move the 
hearts of the savarna Hindus. The reason is that ' 
they have not that fire of faith in their hearts, 
that 'impatient hunger for service which is the first 
essential for an effective appeal. Let but a handful 
of savarna Hindus go forth in that true missionary 
spirit and they will leaven the entire Hindu mass. 

, But not even a whole army of missionaries so called 
^ill produce any effect upon them.” It fneeded a 
Malaviyaji to make such a missionary. He (Gandhiji) 
could not convert his own sister. And if he could 
not, argued he, how could he blame others. That 
would show how hard and thorny was that path. 
It was however open to them, if they felt that they 
had the necessary qualification, to try the experi- 
ment for themselves in their locality. 


The reason for this partial failure, Gandhiji 
proceeded to explain, was also that, the approach 
of most of the member- of the Harijan Sevak Sangh 
to their mission was not unmixed with political 
motives. If they really wanted to penetrate the 
hearts of savarna Hindus, they ought to be filled 
with a purely religious spirit. Mere dialectics was a 
poor weapon for this kind of work. As it was, they 
were too much weighed down by inertia, heedlessness 
and woodenness of mind. 

“ The other method is more fierce and not 
altogether free from danger,” continued Gandhiji. 
“ It is the method of fasting.” He himself had 
before condemned fasting when it seemed to him 
to be wrong or morally unjustified. But to shirk a 
fast when there was a clear moral indication was 
a dereliction from duty. Such a fast had to be 
based on unadulterated truth and ahimsa. 

In passing he hinted at the possibility of his having 
to go through one more fast in his life, possibly 
even more than one. He warned them however 
that he.had no present thought of any. It was only 
a vague premonition. 

Panchgani, 20-7-46 Pyarelal 

GANDHIjrS PRESS STATEMENT 

Gandhiji has issued the following statement to 
the Press: 

Doctor A. G. Tendulkar, President Goa Congress 
Commitree is the last one from Goa who has come to 
me with the latest news from the place. He tells 
me that there are several parties there, working not 
necessarily for its inhabitanls but for power. Yet at 
bottem the fight is good. He has produced voluminous 
papers in support of the statement that confusion reigns 
supreme in the minds of Goans, correctly described as 
Gomantakas, This confusion is bad in that, the inhabitants 
of these Portuguese possessions are novices in the art oi real 
politics. Its separate existence, it is clear, can only depend 
on the goodwill of the mighty British Government and the 
impotence of its Indian residents. It is therefore most 
essential for the success of the movement, that it 
should be conducted by the Gomantakas on the clearest 
possible issue i. e. civil liberty. The larger questimi 
of Swaraj should await its attainmait by the whole of 
India unless of course the Portuguesfe Government 
wisely come to terms with the inhabitante of the 
settlement through friendly negotiations. It cannot be 
attained by any direct action of the citizens, whether 
violent or non-violent. In non-violent action success is 
assured where every inhabitant is a hero ready to lay 
down his or her life. It is less to be thought of in Goa 
than in the more numerous and better seasoned and 
awakened British Inditi. Therefore the clearest possible 
issue of civil liberty must be kept steadily iu view. 

The second condition of success is that the fight 
must be through non-violent and therefore also entirely 
open means. 

Thirdly there should be no parties struggling for 
power ‘and position. Where the goal and the means 
are common, different parties have no meaning. 

On reading the literature I find two persons called 
loyalists who have already made lavish declarations saying 
that nothing is wrong in Goa and that a false agitation 
is bdng carried on by some mischievous persons. Let 
not the circle of these loyalists grow larger. The best way 
to avoid this growth is for all parties to become one. 
Panchgani, 24-7-*46 
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INDEPENDENCE 

(JBy M.. K. Gandhi) 

Q. You Have said in your article in tte ‘Harijan’ 
of July 15, under the caption ‘The Real Danger*, 
that Congressmen in general certainly do not know 
the kind of Independence they want. Would you 
kindly give them a broad but comprehensive picture 
of the Independent India of your own conception ? 

A. I do not know that I have not, from time to 
time, given my' idea of Indian Independence. Since 
however, this question is part of a series, it is better 
to answer it even at the risk of repetition. 

Independence of India should mean independence 
of the whole of India, including what is called India 
of the States and the other foreign Powers, French 
and Portugese, who are there, I presume, by British 
sufferance. Independence' must mean that of the 
people of India, not of those who are today ruling 
oyer them. The rulers should depend on the 
win of those who are under their heels. Thus, they 
have to be servants of the people, ready to do 
their will. 

Independence must begin at the bottom. Thus, 
every village will be a republic or panchayat 
having full powers. It follows, therefore, that every 
village has to be self-sustained and capable of 
managing its affairs even to the extent of defending 
itself against the whole world. It will be trained 
and prepared to perish in the attempt to defend 
itself against any onslaught from without. Thus, 
ult^ately, it is the individual who is the unit. 
This does not exclude dependence on and willing 
help from ncighboiurs or from the world. It will be 
free and voluntary play of mutual forces. Such a 
society is necessarily highly cultured in which every 
man and woman knows what he or she wants and, 
what is more, knows that no one should want any- 
thing that others cannot have with equal labour. 

This society must naturally be based on truth 
and non-violence which, in my opinion, are not 
possible without a living belief in God meaning a 
self-existent, all-knowing living Force which inheres 
every bther force known to the world and which 
depends on none and which will live when all other 
forces may conceivably perish or cease to act. I 
am unable to account for my life without belief in 
this all-embracing living Light. 

In this structure composed of innumerable 
villages, there will be everwidening, never ascend- 
ing circles. Life will not be a pyramid with the 
apex sustained by the bottom. But it will be an 
oceanic circle whose centre will be the individual 
always ready to perish for the village, the latter 
ready to perish for the circle of villages, till at last 
the whole becomes one life composed of individuals. 


never aggressive in their arrogance but ever 
humble, sharing the majesty of the oceanic circle of 
which they ate .integral tinits. 

Therefore, the outermost circumference will not 
wield power to crush the inner circle but will give' 
strength to all within and derive its own strength from 
it. I may be taunted with the retort that this is all 
Utopiem and, therefore, not worth a single thought. 
If Euclid’s point, though incapable of being drawn 
by human agency, has an imperishable value, my 
picture has its o-wn for mankind to live. Let India 
live for this true picture, though never realizable 
in its completeness. We must have a proper picture 
of what we want, before we can have something 
approaching it. If there ever is to be a republic of 
every ■village in India, then I claim verity for 
my picture in which the last is equal to the first 
or, in other words, no one is to be the first and 
none the last. 

In this picture every religion has its full and 
equal place. We ate all leaves of a majestic tree 
whose trunk cannot be shaken off its roots which 
are deep down in the bowels of the earth. The 
mightiest wind cannot move it. 

In this there is no room for machines that 
would displace human labour and that would 
concentrate power in a few hands. Labour has its 
unique place in a cultured human family. Every 
machine that helps every indi'vidual has a place. 
But I must confess that I have never sat down to 
think out what that machine can be. I have thought 
of Singer’s sewing machine. But even that is 
perfunctory. I do not need it to fill in my picture. 

Q. Do you believe that the proposed Constituent 
Assembly could be used for the realization of 
your picture? 

A. The Constituent Assembly has all the 
possibilities for the realization of my picture. Yet 
I cannot hope for much, not because the State 
Paper holds no such possibilities but because the 
document, being wholly of a voluntary nature, 
requires the common consent of the many parties 
to it. These have no common goal. Congressmen 
themselves are not of one mind even on •the 
contents of Independence. I do not know how many 
swear by non-violence or the Charkha or, believing 
in decentralization, regard the village as the nucleus. 
I know on the contrary that many would have 
India become a first-class military power and wish 
for India to have a strong centre and build the 
whole structure round it. In the medley of these 
conflicts I know that if India is to be leader in 
clean action based on clean thought, God will 
confound the wisdom of these big men and will 
provide the ■villages with the power to express 
themselves as they should. ' 

Q. If the Constituent Assembly fizzles out 
because of the “ danger from within ”, as you have 
remarked in the above-mentioned article, would 
you ad'vise the Congress to accept the alternative 
of a general country-wide strike and capture of 
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power, either non-violently or with the use of 
necessary force ? What is your alternative in that 
eventuality if the above is not approved by you ? 

A. I must not contemplate , darkness before it 
stares me in the face. And in no case can I be party, 
irrespective of non-violence, to a universal strike 
and capture of power. Though, therefore, I do not 
know what I should do in the case of a breakdown, 
I know that the actuality will find me ready with an 
alternative. My sole reliance being on the living Power 
which we call God, He will put the alternative in 
my hand when the time has come, not a minute 
sooner. 

Panchgani, 21-7-’46 

THE REVOLUTIONARY CHARKHA 

(By 2^. K. Gandhi) 

Shri Dhirendra Mazumdar has written a booklet 
in Hindustani entitled “The Revolutionary Charkba”. 
Though only 40 small pages, it embodies all that 
pertains to the new scheme. It tells how true Swaraj 
and true revolution lie hidden in the successful 
working of the same. But the revolution will remain 
on paper only, unless the scheme is taken up in 
earnest and action proves its truth. Hence, it is 
of great importance to show people how the scheme 
can be worked to success. Today city-folk are very 
perturbed because they cannot buy Khadi even though 
they are prepared to pay handsomely for it. Such 
a scarcity has happened before, but at that time I 
was able to console them by assuring them that 
Khadi would soon be made available, because it was 
a matter purely of pecuniary adjustment. Today 
money will not avail, nor can true revolution be 
brought about by money. It is a difficult task to 
change the habit of a life time, to banish laziness 
and to bxiild instead of destroying. It is easy to loot 
a train and take possession of ten thousand rupees 
but hard to earn that amount through the sweat 
of one’s brow. It is a common occurrence for 
persons m the share market to make a lakh of rupees 
in a- single day. But who has even heard of. a similar 
sum being earned in a day by personal labour? 
A beggar has been known to become rich by 
drawing a winning ticket in a lottery but no poor 
man can amass wealth in the twinkling of an eye 
through the labour of his hands. He will. get what 
is his daily market value, may be eight annas or 
may be even two. 

It is one tlung to produce Khadi through the 
labour of forty crore hands, wholly another to 
pfoduce mill cloth. True Swaraj cannot come through 
machines worked by a few thousand hands. But 
if 20 crores were to produce Khadi through 
their own understanding, labour for personal use 
and- the remainder for sale, then rhey would surely 
change the face of India. It is another matter to 
affirm that 20 out of 40 crores will never take the 
trouble to produce cloth for their needs. I at least 
can never own to it. 

Panchgani, 18-7-’46 

( From Harijansevak ), , 


A TRAGIC PPIENOMENON 

(.By M. K. Gandhi) 

My post contains so many letters from persons 
who want to be in the Constituent Assembly that 
it frightens me into the suspicion that, if these 
letters are an indication of the general feeling, 
the intelligentsia is more anxious about personal 
aggrandizement than about India’s Independence. 
And if I, though I have no connection with the 
applications of candidates for elections, receive so 
many letters, how many more must the members 
of the Working Committee be receiving ? These 
correspondents should know that I take no interest 
in these elections, I do not attend meetings at 
which these applications are considered and that 
I often only know from newspapers who have been 
elected. It is on rare occasions that my advice is 
sought as to the choice to be made. But I write 
this more to draw attention to the disease of which 
these applications are a sign than to warn my 
correspondents ^against building any expectation 
of my intervention. It is wrong to think communally 
in such elections, it is wrong to think that anyone 
is good 'enough for the Constituent Assembly, it 
is altogether wrong to think that the election 
carries any honour with it, it is a post of .service 
if one is fitted for the labours and, lastly, it is 
wrong to regard the post as one for making a few 
rupees while the Assembly lasts. The Constituent 
Assembly should have such members only who 
know something about constitutions ail the world 
over, above all, about the constitution that India’s 
genius demands. It is debasing to think that true 
service consists in getting a seat in the Assembly. 
True service lies outside. The field of service outside 
is limitless. In the fight for ' Independence, the 
Assembly, like the one in course of formation, has 
a place. Nevertheless it is a very small place and 
that too if we use it wisely and well; certainly 
not, if there is a scramble for a seat in it.'' The 
scramble warrants the fear that it may become a 
hunting ground for place-seekers. I am free to 
confess that a Constituent Assembly is the logical 
outcome of parliamentary activity. The labours of 
the late Deshabandhu Chittaranjan Das and Pandit ; 
Motilal Nehru opened my eyes to the fact that the ' 
parliamentary programme had a place in the national ■ 
activity for Independence. I strove hard against it. 

It is certainly inconsistent with pure non-cooperation. , 
But pure non-cooperation never held the fidd. 
What came into being also waned. Had there been 
universal non- cooperation’ of the non-violent type 
in the Congress ranks, there would have been noj 
parliamentary programme. Non-violent non-coopera- i 
tion with evil means co-operation with all that is 
good. Therefore, non-violent non-cooperation withi 
a foreign government necessarily means an indigenous) 
government based on non-violence. Had there beeh 
such complete non-cooperation, there would be! 
Swaraj today based on non-violence. But this never 
happened. In the circumstances it would have beer 
vain to struggle against what the nation had bee^ 
familiar with and from which it could not bi 
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completely weaned. The parliamentary step having 
been taken, it would have been improper to boycott 
the present effort. But that does not, can never 
mean that there should be indecent competition 
for filling the seats in it. Let us recognize the 
limitations. 

Panchgani, 18-7-’46 

« SCHEDULED CASTES" 

(By M. K. GandhO 

A copy of a printed leaflet was thrown into my 
car on 6th July as I was driving to the A. I. C. C. 
meeting in Bombay. It was again handed to me by 
Shri Rajbhoj on the 12th instant. It is addressed 
to the members of the A. I. C. C. I promised to 
deal with the questions in these pages. I do so, now. 

The questions are such as not to need an answer 
from the members. I should not wonder if no 
member had answered them. They betray gross 
ignorance of Congress history. It is hardly the 
province of men gathered together for a particular 
purpose to deal with extraneous matters. But it is 
the province of newspapers to dispel ignorance. It 
is doubly mine, being conductor of a weekly and 
a Harijan by choice. 

Q. What is going to be the place of the 
Untouchables in your Swaraj? The Congress has 
talked a lot about protecting the minorities. Why 
has the Congress failed to produce its blue-print 
of the plan for protecting the minorities ? Is this 
silence not calculated to create want of confidence 
in the bona fides of the Congress? 

A. The place of Untouchables in the Swaraj of 
my conception will be the same in every respect 
as that of the so-called caste Hindus. Such is also 
•the position of the Congress. It has talked less and 
done more for minorities than any other cosmopolitan 
body known to me. There is no blue-print necessary 
when work speaks. 

Q. Does the Congress regard the Untouchables 
as a minority? Mr. Gandhi in an article in the 
Harijan in 1939 admitted that the only real minority 
in India were the Untouchables. Why did Maulana 
Azad in his last letter to the Viceroy say that the 
Congress was not prepared to recognize the 
Untouchables as a minority? 

A. The Congress shduld not .regard the 
Untouchatles as a minority for the simple reason 
that they are not a minority in the sense in which 
Parsis, Jews, Christians and others can call themselves 
minorities. Harijans are a minority, if Brdhmins, 
Kshatriyas and Vaishyas are minorities and Shudras 
are a majority. These are not minorities and 
majorities in the seixse we are used to. We 
have fortunately not come to that pass. 
When we do, it will be good-bye to any kind of 
Swaraj. The English may go today, they will some 
day, but if we become savages cutting one another’s 
throats we will have the freedom that savages have. 

The President of the Bombay Provincial Scheduled 
Castes Federation should have given the quotation 
referred to by him frojm the article in the ‘ Eiarijan ’ 
of 1939. He has not taken the trouble of giving 


even the number and page of the ‘ Harijan ’ in 
questiop. I have no recollection of ever having 
made the statement attributed to me. What the 
Maulana Saheb is reported to have said was 
undoubtedly right, irrespective of what I wrote in 
1939 or did not write. 

Q. What is the significance of the statement that 
the Congress does not regard the Untouchables as 
a minority ? Does it mean that the Congress will 
take away even those political safeguards which 
have been secured by the Untouchables under the 
present Government of India Act ? 

A. The significance is that the Untouchables are 
an integral part of Hindus. They are, therefore, 
better than minorities and worse if they claim to 
be and become a distinct community. A few educated 
Untouchables may keep themselves as a class apart 
but the mass of them must sink or swim with the 
Hindus who, if they continue their misbehaviour 
towards Harijans — the so-called Untouchables, must 
become extinct as a separate branch of the human 
family. 

What ‘ political safeguards ’ the questioner has 
in view, I do not know. If he refers to ‘ separate ’ 
electorates they must go even to the extent they 
exist today. They are a device of Satan named 
Imperialism. It was never meant for the protection 
of the ‘ Untouchables ’. It was a prop of Imperialism. 
Every statutory separation has been in furtherance 
of the policy of * divide and rule’. It is inherent in 
the life of Imperialism even if it were to be called 
by a sweeter name. 

Q. Does the Congress admit or does it not admit 
that the candidates of the Scheduled Castes who 
have been elected to the Provincial Legislatures 
came to the bottom in the primary elections and 
the candidates put up by the Scheduled Castes 
Federation came to the top ? Does the Congress 
admit or does it not admit that if in the final 
election the failed candidates were elected, it was 
entirely due to the Hindu votes ? Can the Congress 
deny that candidates elected by Hindu votes cannot 
be regarded as the real representatives of the 
Scheduled Castes ? 

A. I have not the statistics to verify the state- 
ment. My impression is to the contrary except in 
some cases. 

Who were the ‘ failed ’ candidates ? They could 
not offer themselves for the joint vote. The first 
four in the primary elections are the successful 
candidates, i. e. eligible for the joint vote. Surely 
it is a thing to be proud of, if the last successful 
candidate in the primary list won because of the 
caste Hindu vote at the joint election. 

The Cdngress must deny that the top man at 
the primary election who failed to secure enough 
or any caste Hindu votes was the 'real representative 
of the Scheduled Castes. Can Sjt. Gaekwad and 
others like, him, so long as they are Hindus, be 
indifferent to the vote of their fellow Hindus, even 
though the latter are caste men. They must not 
cut the branch on which they are sitting. Separation 
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must mean either change of religion or setting up 
a new religion — confusion added to confusion. 

Q. At the time of the Poona Pact, Mr. Gandhi 
gave a pledge that the Hindus will not interfere 
in the selection of the Scheduled Castes to the 
seats reserved for them. Why did the Congress 
violate the pledge and commit breach of faith ? 

A. I gave no such pledge as is imputed to me. 
The joint vote for the sake of which I fasted was 
interference, if it can be so called. If any other 
interference is meant, the questioner must explain 
and quote my writing in support of the contention. 

Q. In the Simla Conference called by Lord Wavell 
in 1945, the Congress raised no objection to two 
representatives of the Scheduled Castes being 
included in the Executive Council. Why did the 
Congress reduce the representation of the Scheduled 
Castes this time to one ? Does it not prove that 
the Congress cannot be trusted to keep its word 
and that as soon as the Congress obtains the right 
to decide, it will break all its promises and withdraw 
all the political safeguards secured by the Scheduled 
Castes ? 

A. I do not Imderstand this charge at all. The 
Congress, so far as I know, has committed no 
breach of faith. 

Q. It has been admitted by all the workers of 
the Harijan Sevak Sangb and also by Mr. Gandhi 
that the removal of untouchability has made no 
headway at all. On the contrary, the tyranny 
and oppression of the Untouchables by the caste 
Hindus which has been going on for ages, has 
increased in its rigour and has taken manifold forms. 
It is necessary to ventilate these grievances on the 
floor of the legislatures if any redress is to be 
obtained. JNo sensible man will deny that this work 
of ventilating the grievances cannot be done except 
by the representatives of the Scheduled Castes who 
are returned through separate electorates. Why 
does the Congress alone oppose the demand of the 
Scheduled Castes for separate electorates? 

A. I have made no statement, and I do not know 
that the Harijan Sevak Sangh has, to the effect 
that the removal of untouchability has made ‘no 
headway at all’. What all of us have admitted is 
that removal, so far as the caste Hindus are 
concerned, has made no satisfactory headway. That 
is not a new complaint. It is of long standing. Woe 
to the reformer who is easily satisfied with the 
progress of the reform, on which his mind is set. 
The reform is two-sided. So far as work among the 
Harijans is concerned, the Sangh has made 
fair strides. That in itself is no small contribution 
to the cause of removal of untouchability. The 
work among the touchables has gone on at a snail’s 
pace. It is an uphill task. Yet I assert that it is 
making sure progress, though undoubtedly slow. 

The charge that the tyranny and oppression by 
caste Hindus have “increased and have become 
intensified in rigour ” is wholly wrong and cannot 
be sustained. What is true, and it is a healthy sign, 
is that there is a growing consciousness of the wrong 


among the Harijans, thanks largely to the efforts 
and the increase in the number of reformers and 
their impatience of the wrong. But they dare not 
be satisfied with the results so far achieved. They 
have to go much farther than they have done. I am 
sure that will never be through the legislatures 
or legislation, necessary as both are, though to a 
very limited extent. As I have said in a previous 
issue, it is the hoary custom and not law, that is 
responsible for the mischief. Custom is any day 
tougher than law. It can be removed only by 
enlightened pubhc opinion. 

Progress will be totally blocked by separation. 

It is a nightmare which must be given up, unless 
the goal of separation is extinction of Hindus 
including the so-called Scheduled Classes. They can 
only be misrepresented by separate electorates. How 
can others who are not interested in Scheduled 
Classes oppose separation ? 

Q. There is no connection between the religion of 
a community and its demand for sepjirate electorates. 
Even communities professing one religion have claim- 
ed separate electorates. Europeans, Anglo-Indians 
and Indian Christians profess one common religion. , 
Yet all of them have separate electorates. Nobody ' 
has raised any objection to their separate electorates, | 
not even the Congress. Why does the Congress j 
oppose the demand of the Scheduled Castes for , 
separate electorates on the ground of common : 
religion which it does not rely upon in other cases ? | 
A. This question can only arise in the minds of ; 
those who support separate electorates as good in ' 
themselves. Not so the Congress. The parallel of , 
Anglo-Indians, Europeans and Indian Christians is ; 
inapplicable and fatal. That separation is a glaring > 
example of the mischief that separate electorates 
are, as also of Imperialism gone mad. Arrogance j 
cannot go farther. Europeans have been separated 
' as the ruling race, Anglo-Indians being a cross breed | 
have been kept distinct from Indian Christians. ' 
Q. There is no social separation between the, 
Hindus and the Sikhs. In one family one member isi 
a Sikh and the other a Hindu. The Hindus and thei 
Sikhs intermarry and interdine. Yet the Sikhs have! 
separate electorates to which the Congress has never 
raised any objection. The Untouchables in the matteij 
of social intercourse ue far more separated fron^ 
the Hindus than all the Sikhs and Muslims. If thei 
Sikhs and Muslims can have separate electorates 
why not the Untouchables? • 

A. The Congress would do away today with 
these separate electorates, if it had the power — not 
the power that the sword gives but that of persuasion: 

It is perfectly true that more is common betweer 
Hindus ana Sikhs than between caste Hindus am 
Untouchables. That is a blot upon caste Hindu 
and Hinduism. But the remedy is not to add evil t( 
evil but to reform Hinduism, so that the demand fo 
separation on the part of Untouchables dies a natruri 
death. Meantime Hindus cannot be expected t 
commit suicide which separation of Harijans froi 
caste Hindus must mean. 

Panchgani, 19-7- ’46 
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INSPIRING FOR GRAMASEVAKS 

Shri Baldev Chaube, alias Swami Satyanand, 
renounced a promising career when he non- 
cooperated from college in 1920 and adopted service 
of the country as his mission in life. For ten years 
he served as a member of the late Lala Lajpatrai’s 
Servants of the People Society. Then in 1934, he 
took a further step and decided to become a grama- 
sevdk. 

Before that, though he was a habitual wearer of 
Khadi, he had not taken much practical interest in 
Charkha. The realization that Khadi was the 
concrete expression of the spirit of ahimsa came 
to him later. His subsequent story makes such 
fascinating reading that I reproduce it below almost 
word for word ; 

"Towards the close of 1934 I decided to take 
up village work on self-help principle. Accordingly, 
I set up a ‘Harijan Gurukul' in the small village 
of Dehrighatin the Azarogarh district, U. P. I had 
to find expenses for my family and the inmates of 
the Gurukul. In pursuance of the self-help principle, 
we learnt to build kutcha huts, make window frames 
out of split bamboo and to sink, pit latrines. We 
did our own grinding, cooking and utensil cleaning, 
span for our clothing requirements, collected leaves 
for fuel and grew vegetables ourselves on a small 
plot of ground. We chalked out a programme of 
teaching village children, Harijan service arid other 
such Congress activity. Special emphasis was laid on 
prayer and physical labour. By dint of perseverance 
we soon became experts in the art of building Pucca 
walls. Our Gurukul is seven miles from the nearest 
rkilway station. During the period under review I 
had to make thirty-five trips between the station and 
the Ashram, out of which only two were made with 
the help of a conveyance, all the rest were made 
on foot. 

“After three years, in 1938, we were able to 
secure 25 bighas of agricultural land, rent free. The 
same year, owing to floods in the Ghagra river 
there was widespread distress in the villages around 
the Ashram. We organized relief through spinning. 
Before long the numbers of spiriners ran into 
thousands. During the 1942 struggle although we 
had scrupulously avoided taking part in any violent 
activity, we came in for our due shaue of repression. 
Our huts were burnt down, oiar assets seized. But 
Khadi has taken too deep a root. Even while I was 
under detention some of my -companions restarted 
Khadi work and it has progressed horn strength to 
strength since then. - 

“ On my release from detention, we organized a 
spinning yajm to commemorate the late Kasturba’s 
death anniversary. I believe in the ^cacy of such 
yajnas. Beginning from Mardh the 4th 1944, non- 
stop spinning was started and 25 lakh yards of yarn 
was spun in 345 days. The yajm was performed 
on the ruins of the demolished or the charred 
remains of h!alf-bumt Ashram huts and buildings. 
The result was that new huts and buildings began 


to rise on the ashes and ruins of the old and the 
feeling of frustration disappeared among the workers 
and people at large. 

“In the winter of 1935, I was for seven months 
the superintendent of the Khadi Vidyalaya hostel at 
Sevagram. That had enabled me to learn the 
technique of spinning and the allied processes and 
to become acquainted with the principles of basic 
education. I have now introduced Khadi work in 
the Gurukul and made it the medium for Harijan 
service, rural economic uplift and political education 
of the people. Harijan youngmen are now gradually 
coming forward and several of them have become 
managers and workers in the various departments 
of the Gurukul. Half the number of our spinners 
are Mussalman ^sisters and almost all the weavers. 
At present we are running a yarn and a Khadi 
production centre and three Khadi sale depots. 
We have 20 workers in the Khadi, 5 in the 
agricultural and 5 in the educational department, 
thus making a total of 30. Twelve students 
are receiving training in Khadi work. All the depart- 
ments are self-sufficient.' For the Vidyalaya we are 
receiving Rs. 35/- per month in aid. Our principal 
centre is situated 30 or 35 milfes from the railway 
line in the midst of green fields and clustering 
villages." 

In a separate statement Swamiji has given detailed 
figiires of production and the money distributed as 
wages through the different processes, which shows 
that from September 1943 to December 1945, 418 
maunds of yarn worth Rs. 44,165/ was produced. 
This was converted into 78,805 sq. yds. of Khadi. 
The wages distributed on this outturn for weaving, 
washing, dyeing and calendering came to Rs. 
26,891. In the year ending June 1946 the total 
production of Khadi through the Gurukul will come 
to Rs. 75,000 worth. The number .of spinners 
working under the Gurukul are 2000. Out of the 
total Khadi produced, Rs. 20,000 worth of Khadi 
was consumed by the spinners themselves, the bulk 
of the rest was more or less locally consumed, only 
a small proportion being occasionally sent out to 
the yqrjous districts. 

As a result of the Goverjtiment repression during 
the 1942 struggle, the institution suffered loss in 
assets and property to the extent of Rs, 27,000 
according to the current rates. Nothing daunted 
the Swamiji on his release obtained a loan of 
Rs. 6,000 through Babu Shri Prakash to finance the 
Gurukul’s activity. Since then, as a result of the 
acute cloth shortage, the demand from the people of 
the surrounding villages for opening new production 
centres, for spinning and carding instruments 
cotton as well as for instruction in sp inning and 
the auxiliary processes has been growing apace. 
Accordingly, cotton worth Rs. 35^000 was purchased 
through the Bharat Bank on credit and deposited 
in the bank’s warehouse in addirion to Khadi worth 
Rs. 10,000 as security. The iastitotion has to pay 
Rs. 250 per month on the mortgage interest. It is 
clear that a philanthropic activity like Khadi cannot 
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bear such a load of interest. Under the advice of 
Babu Purshottamdas Tandon and others, therefore, 
it has been decided to raise a fund sufficient to 
make the institution independent of interest-bearing 
loans. Babu Shri Prakash has agreed to become the 
treasurer. It would be a shame if a worthy insti- 
tution like this has to suffer for lack of funds. 

On the train to Poona, 

29-6-46 Pyarelal 

RICKSHAW PULLERS 

To those of us who have lived in the hills, the 
lightening of the burden of rickshaw pullers, if not 
the abolition of this form of human labour, should 
be common cause. 

The Labour Investigating Committee of the 
Government of India recently issued a report which 
is revealing. The Committee chose Simla, Madras 
and Calcutta as representative centres respectively 
of hill stations and the plains of Northern and 
Southern India for an ad hoc survey of the social 
and economic conditions of these poor labourers. 

Simla has a population of the best part of 3000 
rickshaw pullers during the season. They are drawn 
mostly from the hill States surrounding Simla and 
Kangra though some also come from other adjacent 
areas of the Punjab. 

The task of a rickshaw puller on hill roads with 
their ups and downs, turns and twists, is difficult 
and a very strenuous occupation, to put it mildly. 
86% of the pullers are between 15 to 30 years of 
age. Enquiry showed that over 60% had not worked 
for more than five years, those who had worked 
for a period of 15 yews and more being only 9*7l%. 
My own experience is that the rickshaw pullers 
who serve in private houses and are well looked 
after are able to pull for 10 or 12 years but those 
who ply vehicles for hire are often exhausted after 
even two or three years. And this period too is 
only possible because of the seasonal nature 
of the work. The men are agriculturists but 
owing to pressure on land, have to migrate in 
order to supplement their meagre incomes. Some 
years ago, when a few of us were wondering 
whether small electric broughams or some mecha- 
nical device or a small tramway could not eliminate 
rickshaws, a deputation came and implored me not 
to be party to a scheme which would entail loss 
of valuable income to them, the latter working out 
at only about Rs. 100 per head in savings in a 
good season. 

79% of the pullers are in debt, over 70% of which 
is on account of marriage or inherited. The average 
indebtedness per individual works out at the 
shocking sum of Rs. 482. This is indeed a sad 
commentary on our social structure and needs 
radical treatment. Loans are generally taken from 
the money lender and the rates of interest varyi 
from 12i to 37%, again a shocking commentary. 

There is no shift system, there being a 24 hour 
liability of work on the pullers. 

Rickshaw pulling puts a very great strain on 
human nerves, the -exertion being partictilarly great 


on the legs. Pediculosis is a universal complaint. 
Teech and gum troubles are common as also dental 
caries. 12-5% were found to be suffering from 
disordered action of the heart while 56* 8% of these 
cases v;ere markedly anaemic. Varicose veins are 
very common and exposure to rain and snow 
subjects the pullers in ceitain seasons to bronchitis 
and pneumonia which, in their case, are often fatal. 
The Municipality did at one time have a special 
medical officer to look after the rickshaw pullers but 
the post was abolished without cogent reasons some 
years ago and medical facilities are today inadequate. 
Some members of the Women’s Conference have 
offered for some years voluntary aid for simple 
ailments and dressing of wounds etc. to the men 
twice a week for a couple of hours at a time and 
this service is most gratefully accepted. 

Housing conditions are most unsatisfactory. 
Sanitary arrangements are poor. Some improvements 
have been made in certain quarters, recently but 
the whole question needs overhauling and urgent 
redress. One kitchen for 22 persons and those too 
without chimneys, 32 men accommodated in a room 
60 sq. ft. or eight men in a room 12’ x 8’ are condi- 
tions which should not exist in India’s so-called 
summer capital nor indeed, for that matter, anywhere. 
Adequate clothing and waterproofs should be 
provided by authority and the fares should be still 
further raised. 

Rickshaws, as a means of conveyance, may be 
said to be unavoidable in the hills where horse 
and • motor transport is impossible. But what about 
rickshaws in the plains ? These surely should be 
stopped by law from plying. 

In Madras rickshaw pullers are drawn mainly 
from the depressed classes of adjoining districts. 
They come because they do not find work in their 
villages all the year round. Several pullers from 
the two neighbouring districts of Chingleput and 
South Arcot alleged that they were compelled 
to take to rickshaw pulling not only because of 
lack of employment as agricultural labourers but 
also because of oppression by caste men and 
rackrenting by landlords. 

The majority of pullers drop out within a period 
of 10 years. Only 4*4% are literate. Though the 
majority are married, only about 36% lived with 
their families, in Madras. Immorality is, ^therefore, 
rife. 61% are indebted, debt per capita being 112. 
The cause of debt is again marriages, domestic 
needs as well as ancestral debts. Pullers have their 
own moneylenders from amongst their village 
kinsmen. The method by which the creditors collect 
the interest as well as the principal due to them 
is interesting. Only small sums are lent, usually 
Rs. 10 and interest for one month at one or two 
annas per rupee is deducted, i. e. at 75 or 150% 
per annum respectively at the time of paying the 
principal. Thereafter, the creditor starts collecting 
the entire principal in small instalments of as. 5 
per day, so that a borrower of Rs, 10 repays the 
debt in 32 days. Daily collections ih the cherts 
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where the pullers live are a common sight. Investi- 
gation reveals the tragedy of our mass ignorance. 
In the case of 11% the borrowers did not know the 
terms on which they had borrowed money and 
their creditors went on collecting interest for an 
indefinite period. 

No special medical facilities exist for these 
unfortunate workers and they suffer from all the 
diseases due to under-nourishment and over-exertion. 

Clothing is neither clean nor adequate. Hours 
of work are not regulated. Alcoholic drink is 
prevalent. Even women are addicted and children 
are brought up in this habit from childhood. They 
aver that rickshaw pulling is impossible without 
the help of toddy. A quarter of the Tamil puller’s 
monthly earnings goes on drink for himself and 
family. Telugu pullers are much more moderate, 
drinking only on Sunday afternoons. They, however, 
smoke strong country- made cigars. The majority of 
both smoke bidis. 

The net monthly earnings of an average puller 
may stand at Rs. 25 to Rs. 30. 

The tenement rooms rented by the Telugu 
pullers lack ventilation and amenities such as water 
and lighting. Sanitary arrangements are ‘insufficient 
and stinking’. The following description of one set 
of dwellings for the pullers is graphic : 

“ It consists of 52 small huts each partitioned 
off from the other only by palmyra mating. Roofing 
•is of old tin sheets and the rooms are very hot 
during the day especially in the summer. The door- 
way is so low that one can only enter by squatting. 
There is only one tap for all these 52 huts contain- 
ing a total population of 214 persons. The number 
of flush-out latrines is only two. In the premises of 
the chert is situated a well from which women 
draw water and take their bath in the op:n# there 
being no bathroom for either men or women* No 
lighting arrangements exist. The rent is Rs. 2 
per hut per mensem^ 

Single pullers are homeless. They sleep on pave- 
ments, bathp under pub^c taps, eat their meals from 
vendors of food in the streets and during rainy 
nights , seek shelter under overbridges or in the 
open verandahs of some kindly disposed persons‘“or 
stand’ shivering and try to keep themselves dry 
under the hooefe of their own rickshaws. 

Tamil pullers who have families live in cheris 
because of their low social status and the stigma 
of untouchability. Their huts are built of thatch. 
The roofs, in some cases of sheets made from old 
ketosine oil tins, rest on mud walls of 2 to 4 feet 
in height. The entrance is so low and narrow that 
one has to creep on hands and knees to get inside 
the hut. Cooking is done in one part of the hut. 
There are no windows or ventilators and hence it 
is dark and suffocating inside. It is difficult to 
stand erect as the roofing is so low. The flooring 
is uneven and very damp, especially in cheris situ- 
ated in low lying areas. Sanitary conditions are 
deplorable, there being very often no facilities for 
drainage or conservancy. At the time of enquiry 61 


occupants were living in 20 huts, each hut measur- 
ing about 50 sq. ft. and fetching a rental of Rs. 
1/8 p. m. There are no lighting arrangements. A 
small narrow drain runs right in the centre of the 
cheri^ but it was choked up, emitting a stinking 
smell. There is only one common latrine for all the 
20 families. There is no well or tap and they have 
to fetch water from the nearest public tap. The 
vehicles have to be parked in the open space 
between the rows of huts. 

In Calcutta the number of rickshaw pullers was 
30,000 in 1944. The majority of these is from some 
well defined zones of Bihar and U. P. Here too 
they come mostly from villages in order to supple- 
ment the family income from the land. Smoking 
tobacco is a common habit- The lower ciastes go 
in for even ganja. As most of them live away from 
their families, the standard of morality is low and 
the incidence of venereal disease high. Earnings 
vary, according to season, from Rs. 2 to Rs, 3 
per day. The work of pulling 6 to 8 hours daily is 
very strenuous but lucrative from their point of 
view. Like their brethren cLewhere they are ill-clad 
and exposed to cold and rain during the winter 
and rainy seasons. Plying rickshaws barefooted on 
the intensely heated tar macadamized roads of the 
city is another hardship. Housing conditions are, as 
usual, appalling and these unfortunates have little 
or no protection from the inclemencies of the weather. 

Answers to enquiries from Nagpur, Vizagapatam, 
Murree, Madura and Delhi relate the same tale of 
woe. Mussooree with our recent experiences there 
may well join the list. 

The writer of the report sums up as follows : 

Whatever ameiiorahve measures may be 
undertaken for improving the condition of pullers, 
the fundamental fact should not be overlooked that 
this type of labour is a degradation 'of human perso- 
nality. Thet^ommissioner of the Madura Municipality 
rightly voicing the feelings of all conscientious people 
has aptly stated in reply to my questionnaire that 
the ultimate aim should be to abolish this form of 
conveyance as it is an offence against human dignity. 
Every word of this statement is pregnant with truth 
and the general consensus of opinion is that there 
should he planning in respect of the early abolition 
of the jin and the cycle rickshaw. If light motor 
cycle rickshaws could be introduced as part of an 
organized transport service, in all towar, the stigma 
attached to rickshaw pulling would disappear and 
the'pulleir of today may be enabled to become the 
• motor-rickshaw driver of tomorrow.” 

It is good that the Government at long last 
turned its attention to this ^ evil. The general public 
is still horribly apathetic. To see young stalwarts 
being carried uphill by panting pull&rs or in the 
plains by cycle-riders is a lamentable sight and 
shows their degradation just as much as, if not 
more than, the degradation of the victims whom 
economic circumstances have compelled to take up 
such a service. 

29.6-’46 A. K. 
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WEEKLY LETTER 

It was glorious weather with passing sunshine 
and cloud when we arrived here. The air was mild 
and agreeable and the vista of the surrounding 
hills with the sleepy silence brooding on their lonely 
tops and the picturesque fields and villages spread 
out in the valleys below like a rich plush carpet 
with curious designs laid out in dark green and 
gold on it with geometrical precision lured one out 
of doors. But Gandhiji spoiled it for himself as 
he kept on thinking ot the rice crop which badly 
needed rains in this part of the year. It has begun 
to pour since as if in answer to his prayer and a 
raw blustering wind that penetrates the marrow 
of one’s bones and surly weather keep one imprisoned 
within doors. But Gandhiji enjoys it and feels happy 
in anticipation of the golden harvest which will 
in due season fill the bams of the poor cultivators. 

Thanks to the postal strike, there was some 
welcome relief from the bulging daily mail bag, 
particularly during the last week. But during the 
current week there was a steady stream of visitors 
which again made one time-conscious. There 
was Louis Fischer, excerpts from whose discussion 
with Gandhiji will be given later in these 
columns. Then there were Shri Jaiprakash and 
party, the Raja Saheb of Aundh and Appa Pant 
with Shankerrao Deo and others, also Nana Patil, 
dubbed Robin Hood of these parts, an I. N. A. 
rnan who Came to persuade Gandhiji “to give 
t horn a chance ” and a deputation from East Africa 
where the anti-Indian scandal of South Africa 
threatens to be repeated. But I must defer treatment 
of these subjects till next week. 

The evening prayer gatherings continue to be 
held as before in the Parsi Girls’ High School hall. 
The prayer is preceded by the singing of a verse 
from the Zend Avesta by the girl students of the 
school followed by a song in Gujarati. These provide 
the texts to Gandhiji for his after-prayer discourses. 
Sometimes foreign or Indian news serves as a peg 
on which to hang the lesson of prayer or to illustrate 
its meaning or application. Here are a few cullings 
from these discourses : 

“ In the song that has been sung today, the 
devotee says : ‘Keep my heart pure— guide me on 
the path of truth. Give me true happiness which 
springs from holding on to truth. Destroy the 
misery which results from relinquishing trath.’ 
Believe me when I tell you after 60 years of 
personal experience that the only real misfortune 
is to abandon the path of truth. If you. but realize 
this, your one prayer to God will always be to 
enable you to pot up without flinching with any 
number of trials and hardships that may fall to 
your lot in the pursuit of truth.” 

Here is another; “The verse from the Zend 
Avesta describes five kinds of physicians, but the 
fifth is the true physician, who depends on nothing 
but the name of God for healing. That is just what 
I have been saying in connection with nature cure. 
Ramanama is the sovereign remedy. It is an agreeable 


surprise to me to find an authority for it in the 
gaiha'’ 

“ In the song that has been sung, the poet says 
that God is hidden and yet present everywhere,” 
he remarked on still another day. “ That is true. 
He knows our innermost thoughts better than we 
ourselves can do. One who depends on God will 
never be afraid of anybody, not even of the most 
despotic government on earth or its officers. For 
he will have as his protector the King of kings 
from whose eye nothing is hid.” 

In his discourse on the 20th he said : “ The verse 
from the gatha sung today says : ‘ Let me remember 
Thee by making my heeirt pure by righteous thought, 
by performing good and wise deeds and by 
right speech.’ Unless all these conditions are fulfilled, 
one cannot expect to come near God. 

“ Then the poet says : ‘ We bow to Thee and 
thank Thee for all that Thou hast done for us. 
We will always remain Thy debtors.’ What is this 
debt towards God and how can one repay it ? The 
answer is, by discharging one’s duty completely. An J 
since no mortal can completely discharge his duty 
in life, he must for ever remain a debtor to God.” 

“ Just as a tree has many branches but one 
root, similarly the various religions are the leaves 
and branches of the same tree,” observed Gandhiji 
on another occasion. Islam, Christianity, Hinduism 
and Zoroastrianism were the main branches but as 
for varieties of religion, they were as numerous as 
mankind. If they took the name of God in the 
prayer gathering and forgot all about it on going 
out, it was not prayer but blasphemy. Religion had 
to be lived every moment of one’s life. 

“ The girls have sung,” he proceeded, “ ‘ With 
folded hands, O Mazda 1 1 beg of Thee to give me 
true knowledge and enable me to devote every 
moment of my life to the service of Thy creation.’ 
It is a great prayer. The devotee begs of God to 
fill him or her with the thirst for service, so that 
service 'will become a pleasure and not a task. But 
what is the meaning of service ? Is killing fellow 
human beings in war, for instance, also service ? 
No. Therefore the devotee says ‘ Whatever I do, 
whether in order to serve others or myself, let all 
my deeds be pure and noble. Let them fill me with 
Thy joy.’ A man who lives up to this prayer would 
always be filled with His joy.” 

Referring to the riots in Ahmedabad he said 
that the Hindus and Muslims ia Ahmedabad had 
not yet got over their insanity. Islam nieant peace, ' 
Hindus claimed to follow the .path of ahimsa. They 
both swore by God but in practice they followed 
Satan. The Muslim stabbed thc''innocent Hindu and 
the Hindu stabbed the innocent Muslim. Of the three 
workers who were killed in Ahmedabad some days 
ago one was a Muslim. It was a Muslim’s.'dagger that 
killed him. He was in the company of Hindus. No 
one even knew that he was a Muslim. One of his 
companions Vasantrao was well known to and 
commanded the respect of both Hindus and Muslims. 
While in jail one of his Muslim companions went 
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on a fast. There was an overwhelming majority of 
Hindus amongst the S'atyagrahi prisoners. V asantrao 
felt that he ought to give his moral support to the 
Muslim brother and went on a sympathetic fast. 
Ehs senior companions in jail, tried to dissuade him. 
“Are you wiser than all of us? You know the 
Muslim friend’s fast is not justified. If it was, we 
would all have fasted with him.” His reply was : 
“ I do not claim to be wise. I prefer to be a fool. 
I seek your’ blessings. If this Muslim friend dies in 
jail in the midst of all of us Hindus, with what 
face shall I return to my Muslim friends outside ? 
Therefore, I would far rather die with him, what- 
ever the issue of his fast.” Neither died in the end, 
but Vasantrao proved by his action that he was a 
true Hindu and a true Muslim combined into one.” 

Gandhiji concluded by exhorting the audience 
to cultivate that mentality. He was sure that if 
they prayed to God to restore to sanity the Hindus 
and Muslims of Ahmedabad, their prayer would 
not go unheeded, but leap across space and melt 
the hearts of the deluded rioters in Ahmedabad. 
Panchgani, 21-7-’46 PyaRELAL 

BUTCHERY IN AHMEDABAD 

(By M. K. Gandhi') 

Butchery has been going on in Ahmedabad for 
several days. It is difficult to say who is at fault. 
The policy of the Government is not to let the 
public know as to who has knifed whom. The 
Congress Government has adhered to this policy. 
So we should believe that there is good reason 
behind this hush hush. It may be that this is on a 
par with a thief’s mother feigning grief over her 
son’s theft. In Ahmedabad everyone must know 
who is the aggressor or who is more at fault. My 
job is not to find that out. Mine is comparatively 
easier work. 

The golden path is that one of the parties to 
the mutual slaughter should desist. Then ^one can 
true peace be established and madness come to an 
end. In my childhood I and a cousin of mine took 
bhang and like two mad men we went on laughing 
at each other. When the intoxication was over on the 
following morning, we were both ashamed of ourselves 
and could not face each other. The above incident 
was barmloss in Comparison. What is taking place in 
Ahmedabad is frightful. 

Is it not enough that three young men have laid 
down their lives in the attempt to put down the 
flames? I spoke about it at the prayer meeting at 
Poona. Several friends have written to me about 
the three martyrs. If we were wise, these sacrifices 
would have quenched the fire. But that has not 
happened. It does not mean that the sacrifices have 
gone in vain. It only means that many more are 
necessary to extinguish such flames. . 

The alternative is that both must exhaust them- 
selves: they must face police bullets. Some may be 


sent to jail and some mount the gallows before peace 
is restored. This is the wrong way. Fire put out in 
this fashion is bound to flare up again. This process 
does not reduce the poison. It is simply suppressed. 
It spreads through the whole body and causes more 
mischief. 

Peace restored with the help of the police and its 
elder brother the military will strengthen the hold 
of the foreign government and emasculate us still 
further. Poet Iqbal has written the immortal line : 

^ It I 

“Religion does not inculcate mutual strife.” Could 
there be a greater proof of our cowardice than 
fighting amongst ourselves? 

There is a method about everything — even mutual 
fight. If we must fight, why should we seek the 
help of the police and the military? The Government 
should clearly say that the military, whilst it is in 
India, will only be used for maintaining cleanliness, 
cultivating unused land and the like. The police 
will be used to catch bona fide thieves. Neither 
will be used to put down communal riots. 

Let Ahmedabad folk be brave enough to eschew 
the help of the police and the military, let them not 
be cowards. Rioters are mostly hooligans who do 
their nefarious deeds in the dark. I am told that most 
of the stabbings have been in the back. Seldom or 
never have they been in the chest. Why should 
one be frightened of such people? One should 
rather brave death at their hands in the hope that 
the sacrifice will bring them to sanity. If one has 
not the requisite courage to face death, one must 
defend oneself by putting up a fight. The question 
may be asked as to how one should fight against 
those who stab you unawares from behind. It may 
not be possible to prevent such stabbing, but if the 
onlookers are not in collusion with the evil-doers 
and are not devoid of courage, they' will catch hold 
of the culprit and hand him over to the police 
or to the community to which he belongs. Or 
they can bring him before the people’s panchayaU 
Only they may not take the law into their own 
hands. 

Panchgani, 22-7- ’46 

(From Harijanhandhu) 
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CLOTH SHORTAGE 

CBy M. K. GandhO 

Sbri Manu Subadar who takes interest in Ehadi 
and other village industries, sent me the following 
note somg time ago. But I delayed' publication in 
order that I might make some more effective use 
of it than giving it in ‘Harijan’. I could not think 
of any. Hence this publication for the use, not only 
of all provincial governments but cJso of private 
individuals or organizations^ in however limited the 
field may be. 

Here is Shri Subedar’s scheme : 

“ One bale of cotton should be given to every 
village collectively. The people of the village could 
spin this yarn. The yarn will be used either for 
doubling or as weft and cloth could be made. 

“One bale would yield approximately 2,400 
yards of cloth ( or 1,800 according to count )• 

“if charkhas and taklis are wanted, they 
should be supplied by the State. (Manufacture should 
be organized in jails). 

“ The cloth, when ready, should be made 
available to the people of the village on a per head 
ration basis. 

“ If and when it is important to collect grain 
in those villages, where there is supposed to be a 
grain surplus in the hands of the farmers, the cloth 
should be substituted only for grain. In other cases, 
the people of the village should collect enough to pay 
for the value of the bale of cotton. In other words, 
for the price of cotton (which is in the first instance, 
advanced by Government ), they would get cloth. 

“ While doth shortage would be eased, cotton 
surplus would also be taken away and it will help 
the grower of cotton. 

“ As the village Pancha would have to take over 
th6 cotton bale and deal with the whole thing, the 
beginning would be made of: 

i) village indpstry, 

ii) joint and collective effort, 

iii) participation and labour contribution by the 
small and the big ones, and 

iv) elimination of the middleman. 

“ If the experiment were made in the first 
instance with twenty thousand villages of the Bombay 
Presidency, or even two thousand of them, the results 
would be- seen, in , the course of the next six weeks. 

“Gpvernment will have to lock up fundp for 
the cotton at the rate of Rs. 225 per bale. Much 
of this money will return either in the form of grain 
or in the form of cash. But it will have incidentally 
marked die beginning of something which the villages 
can do for themselves. 

“ Assistance rnay have to be given where looms 
are not available, or where &e yarn produced is 
not capable of being used both as warp and as weft. 
But these are details in organization, which could 


be attended to by someone at the headquarters of 
every district. 

“ On return of price of bale by a village, a fresh 
bale should be sent to them by Government as 
an advance. ” 

I may add that this is a variation upon the one 
suggested by me. In my opinion, the original is 
probably better. But I attach greater value to 
Shri Subedar’s note because he has worked out the 
figures, suggested a beginning with a bale of cotton 
and more specially because he as an economist has 
thought out his scheme independently of me. It 
will be easy enough to find flaws in every human 
scheme. Our business is to remove flaws if we 
know how or to make a beginning in spite of the 
flaws which we know but cannot mend. No reform 
is possible if we wait for perfection. 

Panchgani, 27-7-’46 

AFTER FOUR YEARS 

The Wandering Jew 

Louis Fischer, whose quest for lost causes has turned 
him into a veritable Wandering Jew, sought out 
Gandhi ji at Panchgani during the week. Espousing 
worthy causes is vdth him a biological necessity. He 
regards the Indian problem as being central to world 
peace. In 1942, in the course of a famous interview, he 
helped Gandhiji to discover and remedy a vital gap in 
the Quit India proposal. Now that In d i a is once more at 
the cross-roads, he has again foimd his occupation here. 

He had seen Gandhiji at Poona before the A. I. C. C. 
meeting. But it did not give him full satisfaction. ' 
“Somehow I could not come to grips with the main 
problem as I could in 1942,” he remarked afterwards. 
He had his revenge this time during a series of three 
interviews that he had with Gandhiji on two successive 
days. The talks covered a variety of subjects from the 
proposed Constituent Assembly, the Hindu-Muslim 
problem and untouchability to socialism, non-violence and 
the ethics of retaliatory measures against South Africa, 
interspersed with lighter intervals in which quick thrust 
and parry served to relieve the strain of more serious 
discussions. 

. , A Sovereign Body? 

Fischer opened with a broadside on the question of 
the Constituent Assembly. “l would go into the 
Constituent Assembly and use it for a different purpose 
— as a battle-field — and declare it to be a sovereign 
body. What do you say to this ? " 

"It is no use declaring somebody else’s creation a 
sovereign body," said Gandhiji. “After all, it is a 
British creation. A body does not become a sovereign 
body by merely asserting it. To become sovereign, you 
have to behave in a sovereign way. Three tailors of 
Tooley Street in Johannesburg declared that they were 
a sovereign body. It ended in nothii^. It was just a farce. 

“ I do not consider the proposed Constituent 
Assembly to be non-revolutionary. I have said, and I 
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mean it cent percent, that the proposed Constituent 
Assembly is an effective substitute for civil disobedience 
of the constructive type. Whilst I have the greatest 
admiration for the self-denial and spirit of sacrifice of 
our Socialist friends, I have never concealed the sharp 
difference betvyeen their method and mine. They frankly 
believe in violence and all that is in its bosom. I 
believe in. non-violence through and through.” 

Socialist with a Difference 
That turned the discussion on to socialism. “You 
are a socialist and so are they,” interpolated Fischer. 

Gandhiji: "I am, they are not. I was a socialist 
before many of them were bom. I carried conviction to 
a rabid socialist in Johannesburg, but that is neither here 
nor there. My claim will live when their socialism is dead.” 
“What do you mean by your socialism ?” 

“ My socialism means “ even unto this last ”. I do • 
not want to rise on the ashes of the blind, the deaf 
and the dumb. In their socialism, probably these have 
no place. Their one aim is. material progress. For 
instance, America aims at having a car for every citizen. 

I do not. I want freedom for full expression of my 
personality. I must be free to build a staircase to Sirius 
if I want. to. That does not mean that I want to do 
any such thing. Under the other socialism, there is no 
individual freedom. Youown nothing, not even your body.” 

“Yes, but there are variations. My socialism in its 
modified ' form means that the State does not own 
everything. It does in Russia. There you certainly do 
not own your body even. You may be arrested at any 
time, though you may have committed no crime. They 
may send you wherever they like. ” 

" Does not under your socialism, the State own 
your children and educate them in any way it likes ? ” 

“ All States do that. America does it. ” 

“ Then America is not very different from Russia. ” 

“ You really object to dictatorship. " 

“ But socialism is dictatorship or else arm-chair 
philosophy. I call myself a communist also.” 

“O, don’t It is terrible for you to call yourself 
a communist. I want what you want, what Jaiprakash 
and the Socialists want: a free world. But the Com- 
munists don't. They want a system which enslaves the 
body and the mind.” 

" Would you say that of Marx ? ” 

“ The Communists have corrupted the Marxist 
teachmg to suit their purpose. ” 

“What about Lenin?” 

“Lenin started it. Stalin has since completed it. 
When the Communists come to you, they want to get 
into the Congress and control the Congress and pse 
it for their own ends. ’’ 

“So do the Socialists. My communism is not very 
different from socialism. It is d harmonious blending 
of the two. Communism, as I have understood it, is a 
natural corollary of socialism.” 

"Yes, you are right There was a time when the 
two could not be distinguished. But today Socialists 
are very different from Communists. ” 

“You mean to say, you do not want communism of 
Stalin’s type. ” 

"But the Indian Communists want co mmunism of 
the Stalin type in India and want to use your name 
for that purpose. ” 


“ They won’t succeed. ” 

Playing the Game 

Fischer reverted to the Constituent Assembly. “ So 
you will not yourself go into the Constituent Assembly, 
but will support it.” 

“Yes. But it is wrong to say we are going to the 
Constituent Assembly to seize power. Though it is not 
a sovereign body, it is as near.it as possible. ” 

“Pandit Jawaharlal said that if the British tried to 
impose a treaty in terms of the State Paper of May 16, 
he will tear it up.” 

"Yes, an imposed treaty from outside.” 

“ And he said. Congress will not go into groupings.” 

“ Yes. I have said the same thing — unless the 
Federal Court or some other court gives a different 
decision. As I see it, much can come out of the 
Constituent Assembly, if the British will play the game.” 
Civil Disobedience 

“ You say and I believe they will/’ remarked Fischer. 
“ But supposing they do not, won’t you then offer 
your form of protest ? ” 

“Not until the conditions are favourable. But it is 
wrong to speculate about the future, still more so to 
anticipate failure. If we take care of the present, the 
future will take wcare of itself.” 

Untouchability and the Communal Question 

They then passed on to the question of Hindu- 
Muslim unity. Gandhiji startled his visitor by proferring 
the remark that the Hindu-Muslim question, in the final 
analysis, was an offshoot of the untouchability question. 
“ When Hinduism is perfectly reformed and purged 
of the last trace of untouchability, there will be no 
communal problem left." 

“I have heard,” remarked Fischer, “that though the. 
Congress Harijans have won at the elections against 
non-Congress Harijans, they were able to do so only 
with the Hindu votes 1 ” 

" What was the joint election for, if not to enable 
the caste Hindus to make a selection from successful 
candidates at the primary elections ? ” replied Gandhiji. 
" No failed candidate at the primary elections can offer 
himself as a candidate at the joint elections. Moreover, 
it is not correct to say, as has been claimed, that in 
the majority of cases, the Congress Harijans won against 
the non-Congress candidates with the caste Hindu votes. 
In Madras the non-Congress Harfjans were defeated 
almost 'to a man in the primary elections, wherever they 
contested them. In the majority of cases the Congress 
Harijans were returned unopposed." 

" Some of them want separate electorates/’ remarked 
Fischer.- 

“ Yes. But we have resisted -it. By separate electo- 
rates they put themselves outside the pale of Hinduism 
and perpetuate the bar sinister. ” 

“That is true. But, anyhow, they might say that 
Hindus have put them outside the pale,” 

“ But today the Hindus are penitent. ” 

" Are they adequately penitent ? ” 

“I am sorry to say ‘not yet’. If they were, there 
would be no untouchability and no communal problem 
as I have already said. ” 

“Is there less social contact between the Hindus 
and Muslims,” next asked Fischer. 

“ No, rather the contrary. But politically there is a 
bar, thanks to Lord Minto. ” 
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Ethics of Reciprocity 

_ After a little sword play Fischer changed over to 
another topic. 

"Your young men are too Indo-centric/’ he said. 

“That is only partly true. I won’t say we have become 
international, ” replied Gandhiji, " but we have taken up 
forlorn causes, e, g. the cause of the exploited nations, 
because we are ourselves the chief exploited nation.” 

"The growing anti- White feeling here is bad,” 
proceeded Gandhiji's interviewer. “ In Taj Mahal Hotel 
they have put up a notice ‘ South Africans not admitted 
I do not like it Your non-violence should make you 
more generous.” 

Tliat won’t be non-violence. Today the White man 
rules in India. So, if Taj Mahal has the gumption to 
put up that notice, it is a feather in its cap. ” 

Fischer’s liberalism felt hurt. “ That is what any 
nationalist will say. You must say something better,” 
he remarked. 

"Then I will be a nationalist for once,” replied 
Gandhiji witli firmness. " They have no right to be here 
if they do not deal with Indians on terms of equality.” 

" No right — yes,” rejoined Fischer. " But you must 
give them more than their right. You must invite them.” 

“ Yes, wh^ I am the Viceroy. ” 

“ You mean the President of the Indian Republic. ” 

"No. I will be quite content to be the Viceroy, a 
constitutional Viceroy, for the time being, ” said 
Gandhiji. " The first thing I will do, will be to vacate 
the Viceregal Lodge and give it to the Harijans. I will 
then invite the South African White visitors to my hut 
and say to them : ‘ You have ground my people to 
powder. But we won’t copy you. We will give you more 
than you deserve. We won’t lynch you as you do in 
South Africa,’ and thus shame them into doing the right.” 

" There is so much anti- White feeling today, ” put 
in Fischer somewhat troubled in mind. 

" Of course, I am opposed to that. It can do no 
good to anybody. ” 

" The world is so divide. And there might be 
another war and that may be between the Coloured 
and the White races. ” 

" Europe seems to be heading for another war. It 
is not sufficiently exhausted. ” 

"Europe is terribly exhausted. But with the atom bomb 
human beings don’t matter so much. A few scientists 
are enough. The next war will be carried on by pressing 
a few buttons. That is why colour war is so dangerous.” 

“Anything is better than cowardice. It is violence 
double distilled. ” And to illustrate his remark Gandhiji 
narrated the story of a Negro clergyman with a 
Herculean frame in South Africa saying ‘pardon me 
brother/ when insulted by a White man, and sneaking 
into a coloured man’s compartment. “ That is not non- 
violence. It is a travesty of Jesus’ teaching. It would 
have been more manly to retaliate. ” 

"You are not afraid of what happens to you but 
what it may mean, to others, ” replied Fischer, analysing 
the illustration adduced by Gandhiji. " It takes a great 
deal of irresponsibility to give vent to your feelings and 
slap the White man under the circumstances described 
by you. In India the situation is different. The White 
men- are not so numerous here. ” 

“You are mistaken,” replied Gandhiji. "Why, one 
Englishman is killed and a whole vUlage is razed to 
the ground as a reprisal. What vindictiveness ! ” 


A Conundrum Answered 

That finished the first day’s discussion. But some 
conundrums about Gandhiji’s attitude in regard to the 
Constituent Assembly continued to trouble Fischer's 
mind and he reverted to them in the course of his 
discussion the next day. 

“if the Working Committee had reacted to your 
‘groping in the dark' or as you have called it your 
instinct about the long-term proposals, they would have 
rejected them.” 

‘"Yes, but I did not let them,” replied Gandhiji. 

‘‘You mean you did not insist.” 

"More than that. I prevented them from following 
my instinct unless they also felt likewise. It is no use 
conjecturing what would have happened. The fact 
however remains that Dr. Rajendra Prasad asked me: 
‘Does your instinct go so far that you would prevent 
us from accepting the long-term proposals, whether we 
understand you or not ? ’ I said, ‘No. Follow your reason 
since my own reason does not support my instinct. 
My instinct rebels against my reason. I have placed 
my misgivings before you as I want to be faithful to 
you. I myself have not followed my instinct unless my 
reason backed it.’” 

"But you have said that you follow your instinct 
when it speaks to you on occasions as, for instance, 
you did before certain fasts that you undertook.” 

“Yes, but even in these cases, before the fast began, 
my reason was able to back my instinct. My reason 
failed my instinct on the long-term proposals.” 

“ Then, why did you inject your ‘ instinct ' into the 
political situation ?” 

“Because I was loyal to my friends. I wanted to 
retain my faith in the dom fides of the Cabinet Mission. 
So I told the Cabinet Mission also about my misgivings. 
I said to myself, ‘ Supposing they meant ill, they would 
feel ashamed.’ ” 

A Testament of Faith 

"You are strongly constitutionalist now. Is it for 
fear of the alternative — violence ?” finally asked Fischer. 

“No. If India is destined to go through a blood 
bath, it will do so. The thing I would fear is my own 
cowardice or dishonesty. I have neither. So I say, we 
must go in and work it out. If they are dishonest, they 
will be found out. The loss will not be ours but theirs.” 

“ I think you are afraid of the spirit of violence. It 
is widespread. I wonder whether it has not captured 
the mood of the youth and you are aware of it, and 
you fear that mood.” 

"It has not captured the imagination of the country. 

I admit that it has captured the imagination of a section 
of the youth.” 

''It is a mood that has got to be combated.” 

"Yes. I am doing it in my own way. It is my 
implicit faith that it is a survival which will kill itself 
in time. It cannot live. It is so contrary to the spirit 
of Indid. But what is the use of talking? I believe in 
an inscrutable Providence lyhich presides over our 
destinies — call it God or by any other name you like. 
All I contend is that it is not the fear of violence that 
makes me advise the country to go to the Constituent 
Assembly. It is repugnant in a non-violent attitude not 
to accept an honourable substitute for civil revolt.” 
Panchgani, 27-7-’46 ' Pyarelal 
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9TH AUGUST 

(JBy M. K. Gandhi) 

9th August like 6th April, 13th April and 26th 
January is a red letter day in the battle of India’s 
freedom. They are days for universal hartal in 
terms of Satyagraha, i. e, truth and non-violence. 
But today, considered in terms of Satyagraha, 
hartals are generally taboo and more specially so, 
on the coming 9th of August. They would be fitting 
if hartals are designed to signalize violence. 

Two powerful voices have spoken : one of the 
President of the Congress, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
and the other of the President of the Socialist 
Group, Shri Jaiprakash Narain. It is delicate for me 
to give my opinion when these two ardent lovers 
of their country speak in opposition. But as a 
Safyagrahi I must overcome the delicacy. 

Jaiprakash Narain is a Congressman. It is an 
open r secret that he was offered a seat on the 
Working Committee by Panditji, naturally under 
the behef that whatever views he entertained, he 
was too honest to be disloyal to the Congress in 
action. If, now, in spite of knowing the Congress 
President’s views to the contrary, he adheres to his 
own opinion given to the contrary-, it would appear 
to be an act of disloyalty to the Congress. If, there- 
fore, he has not withdrawn from the false position, 
I hope, recognizing the aptness of my remarks, 
he will see the wisdom of retracing his steps. 

The Working Committee, rightly or wrongly, 
has taken a step. . It has been endorsed by the 
A. I. C. C. It is up to every Congressman to support 
the Congress going to the Constituent Assembly, by 
creating the atmosphere suitable for work in that 
Assembly. This I say even to those who distrust 
good faith in everything the British do. They may 
warn the Congress of the dangers they sense. This 
they were allowed, by the President to have the 
fullest latitude to do at the recent A. 1. C. C. 
meeting. Anything in excess of that opposition is 
surely harmful for the country. I would* consider 
as such the hartal on the 9th August. 

The Congress cannot have the cake and eat it 
too. It must be left free, it must be helped, to 
develop freedom through the ‘Constituent Assembly’. 
It will not be a waste of effort to honestly work 
the ‘Assembly’ for the purpose. The Congress 
must not kill the hen before it has laid. 

Then mark the atmosphere in the country. There 
. is senseless disorder as in Ahmedabad and elsewhere. 
There is a parody of Satyagraha in the show 
staged by Dr, Ambedkar. In Satyagraha the cause 
has to be just and clear as well as the means. 
The cause is certainly vague, even if the means are 
non-violent. I doubt the wisdom of the sympathetic 
paralysis of all business in Bombay and elsewhere, 
assuming the postal strike to be ^ood on merits. 
Many would seem to have left off all thinking . 


They seem to take up any nostrum without caring 
to examine its merits. To call for hartal in this 
atmosphere is to invite disorder. No disorder is 
conducive to the growth of independence. Considered 
from every point of view, I hope that 9th August 
next will see no hartal in India, but a peaceful 
and dignified, orderly celebration of the day as 
advised by the President of the Congress. 

Panebgani, 27-7-’46 

C P. S. : Before the despatch of this to ‘ Harijan ’ I 
saw to my joy the withdrawal by Shri Jaiprakash of 
his proposal for hartal on 9th August. I am glad that 
the spirit of discipline has dictated this withdrawal. 

I might have cancelled the foregoing but for the 
important incidental observations in it. 

M. K. G.] 

HEAL THYSELF 

{By M. K. Gandhi) 

A correspondent has written to me about the 
butchery that 'is going on in Ahmedabad. I give 
below the relevant portions from his letter. 

“ I wish to write to you abont the means to be 
employed for putting down riots, Alfcut two months 
ago you wrote an article on Ahimsak Seva Dal — 
non-violent volunteer corps. But looking to the 
situation in the country, the suggestion will not do. 
Just as you have taught us how to fight against the 
British Government non-violently, you should go to 
some place of riot and show us the way of quelling 
riots in a non-violent manner by personal example. 
Supposing you were in Ahmedabad today and went 
out to quell the riots, any number of volunteers 
will join you. Two of our Congress workers Shri 
Vasantrao and Shri Rajabali went out in such a 
quest and fell a prey to the goonda's knife. They 
laid down their lives in the pursuit of an ideal and 
they deserve all praise. But no one else had the 
courage to follow in their footsteps. They have not 
the same self-confidence. If they had it, there would 
be no riots and, even if riots broke out, they would 
never assume the proportion and the form that the 
present day riots, do." But the fact remains that such 
a" state is merely an imaginary thing today. 

“ Your guidance and example can inspire many 
like me with courage and self-confidence. Once you 
have shown the way, the local workers will be able 
to follow it whenever occasion demands it I feel 
that unless you set an , example in action, your 
writings and utterances will not be of any use to 
the ordinary people, and even Congressmen, in 
organizing non-violent protection of society. ” . 

I like the suggestion mentioned above. Pedple' 
followed my advice and took to non-violent resistance 
against the British Government, because they wanted 
to offer some sort of resistance. But their non- 
violence, I must confess, was born of their help- 
lessness. Therefore, it was the weapon of the weak. 
That is why, today we worship Netaji Subhas 
Chandra Bose and his Azad Hind Fauj, We forget 
that Netaji himself had told his soldiers that on 
going to India, they must follow the way of non- 
violence. This 1 have from the leaders of the L N. A. 
But we have lost all sense of discrimination. To . 
restore it, the I. N. A. men will have to live up 
to the ideal placed before them by Netaji. The work 
of those who believe in non-violence is very difficult 
in this atmosphere which is full of violence. But the 
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path of true non-violence requires much more courage 
than violence. We have not been able to give proof 
of such non-violence. We might look upon the action 
of Shri Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi, Shri Vasantrao 
and Shri Rajabali as examples of the non-violence 
of the brave. But when communal feelings run high, 
we are unable to demonstrate any effect of the 
sacrifices mentioned above. For that, many like 
Shri Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi will have to lay down 
their lives. The fact that no one else in Ahmedabad 
has followed the example, set by Shri Vasantrao and 
Shri Rajabali shows that we have not yet developed 
the spirit of sacrifice to the extent of laying down 
our lives in non-violent action. The correspondent 
has rightly said that under these circumstances, I 
should act myself whether others join me or not. 
It will be disgraceful on my part to sit at home 
and tell others to go and lay down their lives. 
Such a thing cannot be an indication of non-violence. 
I have never had the chance to test my non-violence 
in the face of communal riots. It might be argued 
that it was my cowardice which prevented me from 
seeking such a chance. , Be that as it may, God 
willing, the chance will still come to me, and by 
throwing me in the fire. He will purify me and make 
the path of non-violence clear. No one should take 
it to mean that sacrifice of my life will arrest all 
violence. Several lives like mine, will have to be 
given if the terrible violence that has spread all 
over, is to stop and non-violence reign supreme in 
its place. The poet has sung : 

“ The path of Truth is for the brave, never for the 
coward." The ‘path of Truth is the path of non-violence. 

Panchgani, 26-6-’46 

(From Hariiansevdk) 

QUESTION BOX 

- (By M. K. Gandhi') 

Q. I have been repeating Ramanama according to 
your advice and I am getting better. I must add 
that the medical treatment for tuberculosis is also 
'being followed. You have said that eating little and 
eating the right food enables a man to be healthy 
and promotes longevity. I have observed the rule 
about datifig sparely for the last twentyfive years. 
Why should I haVe fallen a prey to tuberculosis? 
Would you say, I should attribute this ill luck to 
some evil deed in this life or in the previous one ? 

You say a nian can live up to 125 years. Then 
why should God have carried away Mahadevbhai, 
who was so useful to you? He observed the rule 
of eating moderately and having a balanced diet 
and he served you as his God. Why did he fall a 
prey to high blood-pressure ? Why did Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa, who is looked upon as an incarnation 
of God, fall a prey to cancer, as deadly a disease 
as tuberculosis ? Why was he not able to fight it 
successfully ? 

A. I have been expounding the rules of maintain- 
ing health as I know them. Spare and balanced 
diet may not be the same for everybody. It can be 
best worked out by the individual for himself 
dirough proper reading and careful thought. But 
that does not mean that the individual cannot 
make mistakes or that his or her knowledge is 


complete. That is why life has been called a labora- 
tory. One should learn from the experience of 
others and go forward and if he is not successful, 
he should not blame others or even himself. One 
should not be too ready to find fault with the rule, 
but if after careful thought, one comes to the con- 
clusion that a certain rule is wrong, he should be 
able to tell the right one and declare it. 

So far as your own case is concerned, there may 
be several causes leading to your illness. Who can 
say whether you have made the right use of the 
five ‘powers’ in your own case ? So long as I believe 
in the laws of nature as I know them, I have to 
say that you must have erred somewhere. As for 
Mahadev and Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, to feel that 
even they must have erred somehow is fitter than 
to say that the laws are wrong. These rules are 
not my creation. They are the laws of nature 
according to experienced men. I believe them and 
try to live up to my belief. Man is after all an 
imperfect creature. How can he know the whole 
truth ? That the allopathic doctors do not believe 
in them or, if they do, they do so in a different 
sense, does not impress me. What I have said, does 
not and should not in any way, detract from the 
greatness of the individuals mentioned. 

Q. In ‘ Harijanbandhu ’ of 14-4-’46, you have 
said, “ God is the Law and the Law-giver. ” I do 
not understand it. Laws are made by man and they 
keep on changing with time. For instance, Draupadi 
had five husbands and yet she was considered a 
sati. A woman who does that today will be 
considered immoral. 

A. Law here means the^aw of God. Man interprets 
that law according to his understanding. For instance, 
the rotation of the earth is a law of nature. We 
are convinced of its correctness today. Yet before 
Galileo, astronomers believed differently. As fof 
Draupadi, the Mahabharata in my opinion is an 
allegory and not history. Draupadi means the soul 
wedded to the five senses. 

Q. God cannot be realized through reason. He has 
to be understood through faith. Do you believe 
in rebirth or is it that the Hindu seers propounded 
it, in order to enable people to appreciate the 
significance of good and evil deeds and derive 
some satisfaction from the belief? 

A. God cannot be realized through the intellect. 
Intellect can lead one to a certain extent and no 
further. It is a matter of faith and experience 
derived from that faith. One might rely on the 
experience of one’s betters or else be satisfied with 
nothing less than personal experience. Full faith 
does not feel the want of experience. The distinction 
between good and evil is not meant to act as a 
consolation. Nor is faith in God meant for that 
purpose. The seers have held that there is good 
and evil and there is rebirth. I thiiik this theory of 
reincarnation is capable of being understood by 
the intellect. 

Q. The Congress has been fighting the British 
Government non-violently. When Congressmen 
come into power, they shoot their own brothers 
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who have gone astray and are causing trouble. Is 
it right? If the Congressmen in power have not 
the courage to lay down their lives, while attempting 
to put down the riots non-violently, does it not 
show that with the exception of a few individuals 
like Ravishankar Maharaj and Sane Guruji, the 
non-violence of Congressmen in general is ^ the 
non-violence of the weak? 

A. The question of violence and* non-violence 
raised by you is an old question. I have said a lot 
in this connection. If like many others, non-violence 
does-not appeal to your heart, you should discard 
it. I shall not find fault with you for that, and, if 
others do, you should not care. The principle is 
this : “ That which has been propounded by the 
rishis, practised by the sages and appeals to one’s 
heart should be followed and put into practice-” 
The question might arise as to what one is to do, 
when the thing that appeals to one’s heart is 
contrary to what has been propounded by the 
rishis and practised by the sages. The answer is, 
that in such a case the individual can follow his 
bent at his own risk. Many reforms and new dis- 
coveries have been made in this way. Our 
Shankaracharyas have supported the institution of 
untouchability but both our head and heart con- 
sider it a blot on Hinduism. We do not care, if 
others consider our belief to be wrong. 

Q. From 1920 you have described the British 
Government’s officials as the arms of Ravana. 
Congress Governments use these arms. Again, the 
laws made by the British Government say that it 
is an offence to beat a prisoner arrested on suspicion 
or for an alleged offence, in order to extort a 
confession or to frighten him. During the 1942 
revolution, many like me were severely beaten after 
arrest. Should not the Congress Governments hold 
“ an inquiry into the police excesses thus committed ? 

, A. I have severely criticized the British Govern- 
ment and do so still. But that does not mean that 
all police officials under the British Government 
must necessarily be devil’s disciples even when they 
come under Congress Governments. No one has 
questioned Congress Governments’ right to inquire 
into the police excesses in 1942 or even before. But 
such rights are not always exercised. We all know 
that there are times when wisdom lies in not 
exercising certain rights. The Congress has in 
general followed the policy of not inquiring into 
the kind of excesses mentioned by you. You should 
know that often such offences are difficult to prove. 
I believe the right of inquiry has been exelrcised 
in cases, where the offence was beyond doubt. But 
my advice is, let us not sit in judgment on the 
Congress ministries. The belief that the Congress 
has acted wisely in accepting power should suffice. 
Panchgani, 25-7-’46 

(From Harijanbandhu') 

Q. Whilst the food policy was in the hands of 
the Advisors to the Provincial Governors, there 
was no effective method of checking them. Things 
under the responsible Provincial Governments are 
different. Should it not be a matter of conscience 


with Congress ministers to get their rations from 
common rationing depots and take not a grain 
more from any other source ? This will immediately 
have a far-reaching effect. Today all controlling 
centres for food grains or cloth have become public 
dens for thieving and corruption. Equipped with 
the moral force that the ministers will gain by 
acting as suggested, they will be able to fight out 
the evil with success. 

A. This question ‘is a consolidation of many 
letters of complaints. I wholly agree with the 
suggestion made in the question. I fancy that the 
suggested practice is already being observed, not 
only by the ministers but all other Government 
servants. I do not know of any other source, save 
the black market for getting supplies of foodstuffs. 
Of course, no exhortation can take the place of 
persons in authority, setting a good example. If 
they took their rations from the same stock as is 
given to the public, the keepers of stores will soon 
find that it would not pay to dole out rotten stuff 
to the public. The practice of the ministers and 
other high-placed men in England, taking their 
things in common with the public is, I am told, 
the usual thing, as it should be. 

Panchgani, 28-7-’46 

DECCAN CHIEFS IN CONFERENCE 

The plan for the formation of a Deccan States’ 
Union has been occupying the attention of the 
Chiefs of the Deccan States for sometime past. The 
Rajasaheb of Aundh with Appasaheb Pant, his 
Prime Minister, Shri Shankerrao Deo and some 
others saw Gandhiji in this connection recently 
during his stay at Panchgani. They invited Gandhiji 
to meet the Chiefs of the Deccan States later in 
an informal conference. Gandhiji consented. The' 
meeting took place on Sunday, July 28, in the Ser- 
vants of India Society’s Library Hall. Among those 
present were the Rajas of Aundh, Phaltan, Bhor, 
Miraj (Senior), Jamkhandi andKurundwad (Senior), 
'Appasaheb Pant and Shri Satwalekar from Aundh, 
Shris Kore, Sathe and Thomre from Sangli, the 
Dewan of Bhor and representatives from Budhgaon 
and Ramdrug. Tatyasaheb N. C, Kelkar and “ 
Shankerrao Deo were also present on the occasion 
by special invitation. 

Correct Attitude 

Gandhiji being invited to address the distinguished 
gathering said that it was a great pleasure to him 
to be able to meet the Deccan Princes. He ‘had 
read the papers and the note prepared for his 
edification by. the Raja Saheb of Phaltan. He did 
not wish to speak on the papers. It was a good 
thing that the Princes were seriously thinking in 
terms of the whole of India, rather than of themselves 
and of the protection they had all these years thought 
they were getting from the Paramountcy of the 
British Power. .Only a few years ago the Princes felt 
that they could not be safe except under the . 
Paramountcy of the British Crown. It seemed to 
have dawned on most of them that that was not 
the correct attitude. This was but natural, for they 
were after all sons of the soil. He, the speaker, had 
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said openly on another occasion that the people of 
the States were slaves of slaves which the Princes 
were. They exercised their authority within their 
own principalities, so long as they were in the good 
books of the British Government. They were made 
or unmade at the pleasure of the British Crown. 
The Princes who had eyes opened to that vital fact 
were desirous of Indian Independence equally with 
the people of India. If then they felt that need, 
they did not want a union of the States but each 
State had first to form a union with its own people. 
Their people were the real power on whom they 
were to depend for their status. It became trusteeship 
if they became servants of their own people. If they 
took that attitude, they needed no terms with the 
Congress or with any other organization. The 
immediate need was an understanding with their 
own people. 

He made bold to take up that attitude, thojigh 
his might be a lonely voice. In his opinion, the 
Princes, as servants and trustees . of their people, 
were worthy of their hire. It would then (but not 
before) be time to consider whether they and their 
people wanted a union among themselves. Such a 
union would be of a wholly different type from 
what they had conceived. 

Creation of British Rulers 

The speaker had a serious suspicion that the 
present proposal was a creation of the British Rulers, 
meaning the Political Agents. No blame need he imput- 
ed to them, if they advised such a union. They were 
brought up in no better tradition. They thought that 
when the British power was not in India, the Princes 
would fight amongst themselves. That fear was 
wholly unjustifiable. They honestly believed that 
before they retired, as they must within perhaps a 
few months, owing to force of circumstances, they 
should enable the Princes to consolidate their power 
by organizing them into a union. 

It was his belief that if India was not merely 
to be independent of British control, but was to 
enjoy real freedom, which their country, by virtue 
of its ancient culture and tradition, was entitled to, 
it should grow from the bottom upwards, not be 
imposed from above. Otherwise, it would be a ques- 
tion of change of masters only. Instead of the English, 
there might be the Allied Powers or whosoever 
could impose himself on them. He did not 
look forward to that .time. He looked forward to 
a time when India would come into her own because 
of her intrinsic merit. To that consummation the 
Princes could make a most handsome contribution. 

If the Deccan Princes played their part and 
set a solid example, they would follow. For that 
purpose, the speaker repeated, they did not need 
the suggested union,. If, on the other hand, at the 
back of their minds they had the idea that they 
would give the so-called responsible Govern- 
ment to the people to the ear and break it to the 
heart, then the proposed union would be a .kind 
of military combination, after the manner of the 
European Powers. It would be used against the 
people despite their protestations. That Power 


would be useless against a first-class military Power. 
They would be the first to lay down their ar ms 
before a venturesome aggressor. The British had 
taken good care not to give them training that 
might enable them to resist a Power like them- 
selves by force of arms. 

What applied to the States applied to the whole 
of India. She would have to serve a long period 
of tutelage at the feet of the Western nations 
before she could become a first-class military Power. 
A quarter of a century’s effort that the Congress 
had spent in teaching the country non-violence 
would in that event have been utterly wasted. 
That was not a prospect to which he could look 
forward with equanimity. 

He had suggested to the Raja Saheb of Aundh 
that the Princes should, with necessary changes, 
copy the constitution of Aundh, if they wanted to 
take their due share in building up of a free India. 
That constitution was designed for the people. He, 
the speaker, would have liked it to go much further 
in such matters as the amount and control of the 
privy purse, etc. But all that had to come naturally. 
It could not be imposed. The working of that con- 
stitution, he added, had made considerable progress 
— though not all the progress — which the Raja Saheb 
of Aundh, his Prime Minister or he, would have 
liked. 

After Gandhiji had finished, a discussion followed 
and questions were asked. “ Unless we unite, \ not 
a single State would have a survival value,” re- 
marked one of them and asked for Gandhiji’s opinion 
on that point. 

Gandhiji rephed, “ I am prepared to join issue on 
it though mine is perhaps a solitary voice. Every 
village has a survival value. Why should not your 
villages and hence you, the Princes, if you will be 
part of the people ? Aundh, one of the smallest 
among you, has a greater survival value than many 
of you. It depends upon you. So far as the people 
are concerned, they are one with the rest of India 
already. 

” In an article that I have writtei/for the Harijan, 
you will see my pictmre of Independence. In that 
picture, the unit is the village community. The 
superstructure of Independence is not to be built 
on the village unit so that the top weighs down on 
and crushes the forty crores of people who consti- 
'tute the base.” 

“ But we shall ask our people to draw up their 
own constitution. The plan of union that we have 
drawn up, is only intended as a blue-print for their 
consideration,” explained another. 

“ With the best intention in the world,” replied 
Gandhiji, “ you will not be able to do that. You are 
brought up in a different tradition. Therefore, I 
suggest you should see Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
about it, if you will really let the people judge. He 
is the proper person to deal with this question as 
the President of the States’ People’s Conference. 
You should not be afraid to go to the States’ 
People’s Conference with your suggestions. Let the 
Conference decide finally. Their present policy is 
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sound and not hostile to you, considered as 
servants and trustees of your people.” 

Q. “We are anxious ;to serve our mother 
country. But, we are so small that we cannot serve 
unless we merge into a union.” 

A. “ Not in my picture of Independent India, ” 
replied Gandhiji. “ A village unit as conceived by 
me is as strong as the strongest. My imaginary village 
consists of 1,000 ‘souls.. Such a unit can give a good 
account of itself, if it is well organized on a basis 
of self-sufficiency. Do not, therefore, think ■ that, 
unless you have a big union, you will not be able 
to give a good account of ypurself. If Princes are 
aU of one mind and the interest of the people is 
first and themselves last, theirs will be a more solid 
union than the one now proposed.” 

Village Republics 

Q. “ What would you say if the States organized 
themselves on the > basis of village republics first 
and then formed them into a union?” 

A. “ That would be excellent, but then you 
will speak a different language and proceed to work 
in an altogether different way.” 

Q. “But that may take a long time and, unless 
it is done by people outside first, oUr people will 
not take to it. ” 

A. “I have said that the States can make the 
finest contribution to the building of India’s future 
Independence, if they set the right example in their 
own territories. They as individual States being 
compact, homogenous units can well afford to make 
experiments in government. As it is, the Princes 
have taken the lead only in copying the bad points 
of the British system. They allow themselves to be 
led by the nose by their Ministers, whose adminis- 
trative talent consists , only in extorting money from 
their dumb, helpless subjects. By their tradition and 
< training they are unfitted to do the job you have 
let. them do. Therefore, my advice to you is : ‘ Make 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru your Chief Minister, if 
you are in earnest. Let him present you with an 
outline. He \yill naturally consult the people. " 

Q. “We want to organize ourselves into a union 
so that our people may have swaraj first without 
waiting for the labours of the Constituent Assembly 
to be finished, which may take time.” 

A. “ That is the wrong way of going about the 
thing. If you are solicitous of the welfare of the 
people and want them to come into their own, 
give them the fullest liberty straightaway. By the 
time 'you have done that, the Constituent Assembly 
will have finished its work. The constitution which 
it will frame will not be for British, India merely, 
but for the whole of India. That constitution wiU 
necessarily ‘provide for a State union or unions, if 
it IS desirable. You should assist them instead of 
anticipating them by forming your own union. Begin 
with the individual and you will not then go wrong.” 

“Are you,” asked Tatyasaheb N. C. Kelkar, 
“opposed to the union, because it is suspect in 
your eyes ? ” 


Gandhiji : “ I began with that. But I do not 
oppose it on the ground of my suspicion. I suspect 
not you — A, B or C, but the circumstances. You 
do not know the danger and .mischief you are 
running into. Hence my advice to you to hasten 
slowly.” 

Q. “ If you stretch your argument, would it 
not apply equally to the district and taluq organi- 
zation in the provinces ? Why do not you ask for 
•their dissolution ? ” 

Gandhiji : “ I am not asking you to dissolve 
anything that already exists — not that I am 
enamoured of the machinery of administration set 
up in British India. History tells us, it was devised 
mainly to facilitate revenue collection. You will 
follow it only at your cost. My point just now is: 
Do not do anything in the shape of unions. Leave 
that work to be done by the Constituent Assembly. 
As a Sanskrit poet says, spw 

I (not to rush into new enterprises is the 
first mark of wisdom).” 

Poona, 30-7-’46 Pyarelal 

KHADI WORKERS 

(By M. K. Gandhi') 

I have two questions about Khadi workers 
before me. One of these is in connection with 
village workers. It is their duty to spend their time, 
mainly in spinning and making others spin. The 
new conception of Khadi work includes all the 
processes from the cultivation of cotton to the 
preparation of cloth. A worker who does all these 
intelligently and can mend the spinning wheel or 
the spindle, will never have any difficulty in earning 
his livelihood and teaching others to do so. Along 
with it, and without letting Khadi work sutier, 
the worker might treat simple ailments and attend 
to the sanitation of the village. Education ‘-has to 
be imparted through a craft. Therefore I do not 
consider it apart from Khadi work. Those who 
come for education must wear Khadi and get 
e(iucation through Khadi. 

The second question is how long should a Khadi 
worker work as a paid worker. In my -view he 
should be self-supporting from the beginning. If 
that is not possible, he should fix a time limit for 
himself. Five years is the utmost limit in my opimon. 
A worker who is to become self-supporting at the 
end of five years, should reduce his allowance 
progressively from year to year. He cannot expect to 
become self-supporting all of a sudden at the end of 
five years. It is an art which requires careful thought 
and management. He who really teaches others 
should certainly become self-supporting himself. 
Panchgani, 28-7-’46 

(From Harijanbandhu ) 
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WEEKLY LETTER 

I 

I. N. A. Again 

“Give us a chance. What would you have us do 
next?” said an I. N. A. Captain who came to see 
Gandhiji at Panchgani last week. 

“You should give proof of the same courage and 
bravery here that you people displayed on the battle- 
field,” replied Gandhiii. “Therfe was perfect unity in the 
ranks of the I. N. A. Ehndus, Muslims, Sikhs, Parsis, 
all communities were like blood brothers. There was 
no high or low, no Untouchable. Demonstrate that unity 
here. But I am afraid you will not be able to do so.” 

“Yes, we cannot, so long as the British power rules 
over us,” replied the I. N. A. friend. 

“Well, there is a lot that can be done in spite of the 
British. I have volimtarily become a bhangi. Who can 
prevent me from doing so ? Shah Nawaz today is an 
Indian first and an Indian last.* * Nobody can prevent 
him from doing so. In fact, wherever he goes, he puts 
up with his Hindu friends. But even so, he realizes that 
he cannot achieve here what he could outside India. 
The I. N. A. men on returning to their homes take the 
complexion from their environment. They shed what 
they had learnt outside and it is difficult to prevent 
them from falling into the old ruts. 

“Again, if you expect India to spend lakhs on you, 
that is not right. You<should be like Ghuribaldi’s soldiers 
who were promised by their leader only ' blood, toil and 
tears’. They tilled the land and supported themselves 
when not engaged on the battle-field. No one paid 
them a salary. You have been trained by the Britishers 
vdio spend lavishly. If you 'expect medals like Victoria 
Crosses and such prizes as the British can give, you 
will be disappointed. The starving mMons of India 
catmot afford that. You have to become one with them 
and serve them. Today the man in the street is terrified 
of the military. The military man acts like a bully and 
there can be no appeal against his high-handedness. You 
have to prove that you are friends and servants of the 
people, so that they will not be awed by you.” 

“We befriend the people here as we did outside 
India,” put in the I. N. A Captain. 

“That is good,” replied Gandhiji. "But I tell you, 
your leaders are finding it difficult to control the I. N. A. 
men in India. There are petty jealousies and rivalries. 
‘If A can get something, why not I?’ — that is the 
kind of feeling coming uppermost It was diffierent 
abroad. You had a v^ry capable leader in Netaji. In 
spite of our sharp differences, I have always admired 
his burning patriotism, courage and resourcefulness.” 

“You have no idea of the deep love and admiration 
he had for you,” interrupted the Captain. “What should 


be our contribution in the next siruggle for Independ- 
ence?” he asked next. 

“The struggle for Independence is going on today. 
It has never stopped,” replied Gandhiji. “But, if my 
will prevails, it will be a non-violent struggle. The lesson 
of the last 25 years of training in non-violence, has 
gone home to the masses. They have realized that 
in non-violence they have a weapon which enables a 
child, a woman or even a decrepit old man to resist 
the mightiest government successfully. If your spirit 
is strong, mere lack of physical strength ceases to be 
a handicap. Per contra I have seen the Zulus in South 
Africa with Herculean bodies tremble before a White 
child. White soldiers could go into the Zulu feraals and 
shoot men, women and children sleeping in their beds. 
There was no resistance in the Zulu and the physical 
strength could not make up for it.” 

A Dedication 

On the 21st of July, Gandhiji had the satisfaction 
of witnessing the realization of one of his pet projects 
when Sheth Shantilal of Ahmedabad formally dedicated 

• ‘Satish Kunj’ property for the use of the poor. Prime 
Mmister Shri Balasaheb Kher and Ministers Shri Patil 
and Shri Tapase had specially come from Poona for the 
occasion. Speaking after the evening prayer, Gandhiji said 
that when he came to Panchgani under medical advice 
in 1944, after his release from detention, he found that 
there was no place where the ' poor and the destitute 
could put up, in order to take advantage of the beautiful 
dimate. And what about the Harijans? He had received 
a long letter from one of them describing their woes. 
“It is all right so long as his identity is unknown. But 
the moment it is discovered, that he is a Haryan, he 
suddenly becomes a pariah. He is unwelcome every- 
where. All doors are shut against him. The shopkeeper 
receives his money but sells him the rottenest stuff 
and cheats him into the bargain by giving liim less 
than the full measure. Should the poor unfortunate 
object, he is insulted and told to be gone. I'he land- 
lord won't have him and asks him to quit. Where is the 
poor man to go?” It was heart-rending. He felt he could 
not come and stay in Panchgani, unless :there was a 
place where the Harijans would be welcome like all 
others. It had therefore given him great pleasure- that 
Panchgani was at last going to have such a. place. 
Sheth Shantilal of Ahmedabad had purchased the ‘Satish 
Kunj’ property for Rs. 45000 and had agreed to get 
it reconditioned and bear the running expenses of the 
institution for ten years. In the dharntabhala which 
was going to be built, the poor of all communities 
including the Harijans, would be able to come and 
stay without any distinction of c?ste or religion. They 
would be provided free accommodation but“would have 
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to make their own arrangements as regards food etc. A 
Trust had been formed to look after the dharmashala, 
cons isting of Sheth Shantilal of Ahmedabad, Sheth 
Mohanlal, ShriBachharaj, Dr. Din&hah Mehta and Gandhiji. 
He would have liked the dharmashala, said Gandhiji, 
to be built out of funds, provided by the inhabitants 
of Panchgani itself. But finance was not everything. 
Although they had not contributed the money, they 
should give their blessings and co-operation. The 
institution would fail unless the people took active and 
genuine interest in it. He suggested that sisters from 
well-to-do families should visit the sick or the 
convalescent who might come to the dharmashala for 
a change of climate, soothe them by singing beautiful 
hymns and render them whatever service they could 
or was necessary. 

The sanitary conditions in Panchgani were awful. In 
a climate like theirs there should never be any epidemics. 
Yet they had the plague only the year before and had 
to vacate the bazar which was indescribably dirty. There 
was water shortage in spite of a plentiful rainfall. Why 
could not the rain water be captured and utilized for 
water supply? In South Africa, where rainfall was 
scarce and there was a dearth of under-ground 
water supply, they had a reservoir in every house 
for storing rain water. It was the duty of all of 
them, most of all the Municipality and the Public 
Health Department to remedy these delects. The 
Prime Minister Shri Balasaheb Kher was there and 
was prepared to render them whatever help was 
necessary. If he were the Health Officer or the Chairman 
of the Panchgani Municipality, said Gandhiji, he would ' 
make the place so clean and heat that anybody might 
be able to lie down and sleep on the hill side in the 
open without any compunction. Today that was not 
possible, because of the Municipal insanitation. People 
spat and made nuisance here, there and: everywhere 
indiscriminately. He spoke from knowledge, he said. 
Before he came under the Mahatmic handicap and was 
free to go into dharmashalas and other places of 
public utility without attracting crowds, he had occasion 
to study the conditions prevailmg in those places. The 
insanitation, the filth and the stench of the public 
latrines and urinals of the railway stations .and in the 
dharmashalas were simply awful. They could make 
Panchgani into a jewel among the hill stations, if only 
they did their duty. 

Scavenging as a Fine Art 

He then proceeded to make some concrete suggestions. 
The first and foremost of course was sanitation and 
night-soil disposal. Having become a dhangi himself, he 
thought of it first. He had done a bhangVs job right 
from South Africa. He knew how to do it without 
becoming filthy himself. The sight of a bhangi carrying 
the night-soil basket on his head made him sick. 
Scavenging is a fine art. Not only must the cleaning be 
perfect, but the manner of doing it and the instruments 
used, must be clean and not revolting to one’s sanitary 
sense. "You have only to see the privy I use. It is 
spotlessly clean without a trace of smell. That is So 
because I clean it myself. The municipal bhangi pours 
out the contents of the night-soil waggons over a cliff 
converting a beauty spot into a plague spot. If you 


become your own bhangis, not only will you insure 
perfect sanitation for yourself, but you will make your 
surroundings clean and relieve the bhangis of the 
weight of oppression which today crhshes them. Do not 
imagine, that thereby you would deprive them of their 
living. Today we have reduced them to the level of 
the beast. They earn a few coppers but only at the 
expense of their human dignity. The same bhar^ 
serves in the municipality as well as in your bungalow, 
with the result that he can do justice to neither. Look 
at him as he eats his food, cowering under the shadow 
of the latrine wall, surrounded by filth. It is enough 
to break one’s heart. It should not be difficult for you 
'to find a more decent avocation for him to follow.” 

Handicap of Funds 

The Nawab Saheb of Wai who had seen him earlier 
in the day had told him that they knew what to do, 
but that the municipality %as too poor and the necessary 
finances were lacking. He had asked the Nawab 
Saheb, said Gandhiji, to send him a small note setting 
forth their handicap. He hoped to be able to show 
him that what they wanted to do and what needed to 
be done, need not be held up for lack of funds. After 
all, the various improvements which he has suggested 
would not require more than ten lakhs of rupees. He 
wanted to tell the rich folk who frequented Panchgani 
that it was ' up to them to provide that amount In free 
and progressive countries, the gentry considered it their 
special privilege and duty to shoulder the burden of 
providing municipal amenities and improvements. It 
was only in India that people looked for every little 
thing to the Government. They must learn to shed 
that mendicant habit if, they aspired to become a free 
and self-respecting nation. 

Then they should do something to improve the 
^drainage. For that a suitable scheme would have to be 
prepared by an engineer. He hoped that the work would 
be taken up without delay. 

Lastly, he hoped that something would be doq.e 
immediately about the disposal of the night-soil. The 
present practice was a sin against man and God and 
its continuation even for a single day should be a 
0 ^ utter shame to them. He was sorry to tell them that 
Dr. Dinshah'had reported that even after nearly a fort- 
night, things were as bad as they were on their arrival 
in Panchgani. . 

He hoped that when he came to Panchgani next 
year God willing, he would tind things different. The 
gulf that separated the rich and the poor today was 
appalling. It had to be bridged. The rich must idiare 
all their amenities with the poor in the fullest measure. 
Their joining in the prayer-gathering would have gone 
in vain if it did not help them to realize and do their 
duty. Such prayer would be vain repetition which could 
do no good to them, to him or to anybody. 

Poona, 30-7-’46 

II 

, Gandhiji’s stay at Panchgani this year did not extend 
to more than a fortnight Even so, it provided welcome 
relief to his overworked system. The three days’ stay 
at Poona, where he arrived on the 28th July was 
packed with three conferences — the Deccan Chie&’ 
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conference and two conferences of the Industries and 
Educational Ministers respectively, from the various 
Provinces. An account of the Educational Ministers' confe- 
rence will be given in the ' Harijan This left Uruli 
only four days. 

Lokamahya Tn.AK’s Anniversary 

The 25th anniversary of the late Lokamanya’s demise 
which fell on the day Gandhiji reached Uruli, evoked 
poignant memories. Speaking, after the evening prayer, 
he recalled how he had gone to attend the Lokamanya’s 
funeral on receiving the sad news over the telephone. 
The mammoth funeral procession was composed of 
Mussalmans, and Parsis no less than Hindus. He him- 
self had got caught in the crush and narrowly escaped 
injury. Those were the days when our atmosphere was 
not poisoned hy communal bitterness. Much water has 
flown under the bridge since then, but the memory of 
Lokamanya remains enshrined in the hearts and affection 
of his countrymen as ever before. The lapse of time has 
only added to his popularity. He is still with us, though 
he is physically no more. He has given us the mantra 
that Swaraj is our birthright. That birthright belongs 
equally to all. Like the Infinite it is inexhaustible. To 
divide it, is not to take away. 

"May be that some questionable things are today 
being done in the late Lokamanya’s name. That is the 
way of the world. Even divinity is not proof against 
abuse. The evil, however, remains with the evil-doer. 
It does not detract from the lustre of divinity. 

India was today on the eve of attaining her 
birthright, Gandhiji went on to say. In his opinion, 
nature cure was an essential ingredient in the building of 
Swaraj of his conception. The attaining of true Swaraj 
presupposed the triple purification of body, mind and soul. 

NAt'URE-CORING ThEVES 

He could have hardly imagined when he uttered 
those words, that within twentyfour hours an occasion 
would arise to put that precept into practice. On the 
very next day a villager was brought to him with 
injuries on his body, received at the hands of thieves 
who had taken away ornaments etc.- from his house. 
There were three ways, Gandhiji told the villagers of 
Uruli, of dealing with the case. The first was the 
stereot 3 rped orthodox way of reporting to the police. 
Very often it only provided the police a further 
opportunity for corruption and brought no relief to the 
victim. The second way, which was followed by the 
general run of the village people, was to passively 
acquiesce in it. This was reprehensible as it was rooted 
in cowardice. Crime would flourish, while cowardice 
remained. What was more, by such acquiescence we 
ourselves became party to the crime. The third way, 
which Gandhiji'commended, was that of pure Satyagraha. 
It required that we should regard even thieves and 
criminals as our brothers and sisters, and crime as a 
disease of which the latter were the victims and needed 
to be cured. Instead of bearing ill will towards a thief 
or a criminal and trying to get him punished they 
should try to get under his skin, understand the cause 
that' had let him into crime and try to 'remedy it. 
They should, for instance, teach him a vocation 
and provide him with the means to make an honest 
living and thereby transform his life. They should 


realize that a thief or a criminal was not a different 
being from themselves. Indeed, if they turned the 
searchlight inward and closely looked into their own 
souls, they would find that the difference between them 
was only one of degree. The rich, moneyed man who 
made his riches by exploitation or other questionable 
means, was no less guilty of robbery than the thief who 
picked a pocket or broke into a house and committed 
theft. Only the former took refuge behind the facade of 
respectability and escaped the penalty of law. Strictly 
speaking, remarked Gandhiji, all amassing or hoarding 
of wealth, above and beyond one’s legitimate require- 
ments was theft. There would be no occasion for 
thefts and therefore, no thieves, if there was a 
wise regulation of riches and absolute social justice 
prevailed. In the Swaraj" of his conception, there would 
be no thieves and no criminals', or else it would be 
Swaraj only in name. The criminal was only an indica- 
tion of the social malady and since nature cure, as he 
envisaged it, included the triple cure for body, mind 
and soul, they must not be satisfied with merely 
banishing physical illness from Uruli, their work must 
include the healing of the mind and soul too, so that 
there would be perfect social peace in their midst. 

The 'Way of Satyagraha 
If they followed the nature cure way of dealing 
with the criminal, which, as he had already explained, 
was the way of Satyagraha, they could not sit still 
in the face of crime. Only a perfect being could afford 
to lose himself within himself and withdraw 
completely from the cares and responsibilities 
of the world. But who could claim that perfection ? 

" On the high sea a sudden calm is always regarded by 
experienced pilots arid mar iners with concern. Absolute 
calm is not the law of the ocean. It is the same with 
the ocean of life. More often than not, it portends 
rough weather. A Satyagrahi would therefore neither 
retaliate nor would he submit to the criminal, but seek to 
cure him by curing himself. He will not try to ride two 
horses at a time, viz. to pretend to follow the law of 
Satyagraha, while at the same time, seeking police aid. 
He must foreswear the latter, in order to follow the 
former. If the criminal himself chooses to hand himself- 
over to the police, it would be a different matter. You 
cannot expect to touch his heart and win his confidence, 
if at the same time you are prepared to go to the 
police and inform against him. That would be gross 
betrayal of trust. A reformer cannot afford to be an 
informer.” And by way of illustration, he mentioned 
several instances of how he had refused to give' 
information to the police, about persons who had been 
guilty of violence and came and confessed to him. 
No police officer could compel a Satyagrahi to give 
evidaice against a person who had confessed to him. 

A Satyagrahi would never be guilty of a betrayal of 
trust. He wanted the people of Uruli to adopt the , 
method of Satyagi^ha, for dealing with crime and 
criminals. They should contact the crinunals in their 
homes, win their confidence and trust by loving and 
selfless service, wean them from evil and unclean 
habits and help to rehabilitate them by teaching them 
honest ways of living. 

Badlapur, 5-8- ’46 Pyarelal 
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STRIKES ' 


( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

The statement in the daily press that 1 had 
approved of the postal strike is not true. One day 
a postman asked to be allowed to just say ‘ l^ande 
Mataram ' to me. Kanu Gandhi brought him to me. 
The visitor, however, asked for my blessings for 
the postmen’s strike which had just then commenc- 
ed. I said to him that if the strike was justified 
and if they conducted themselves absolutely peace- 
fully, they must succeed. This was no approval 
of the particular strike. Apart, however, from what 
I said and apart from the merits of the postmen’s 
strike, I feel that as an expert in successful strikes 
of an absolutely peaceful nature, I owe it to the ^ 
conductor of this strike as those of all others and 
the public to state the conditions of successful 
strikes. 

Obviously there should be no strike which is 
not justifiable on merits. No unjust strike should 
succeed. All public sympathy must be withheld 
from such strikes. 

The public has no means of judging the merits 
of a strike, unless it is backed by impartial persons 
enjoying public confidence. Interested men cannot 
judge the merits of their own case. Hence, there 
must be an arbitration accepted by the parties or 
a judicial adjudication. As a rule, the matter does 
not come before the public when there is accepted 
arbitration or adjudication. Cases have, however, 
happened when haughty employers have ignored 
awards or misguided employees, conscious of their 
power to assert themselves, have done likewise and 
have decided upon forcible extortion. 

Strikes for economic betterment should never 
have a pcditical end as an ulterior motive. Such 
a mixture never advances the political end and 
generally brings trouble upon strikers, even when 
they do not dislocate public life, as ia the case of 
public utility services, such as the postal strike. 
The Government may suffer some inconvenience, 
but will 'not come to a standstill. Rich persons 
will put up expensive postal services but the vast 
mass of the poor people will be deprived during 
such a strike of a convenience of primary 
importance to which they have become used fen; 
generations. Such strikes can only take place when 
every other legitimate means has been adopted and 
failed. 

In the present case we have National Provincial 
Governments. Postmen should consult these Govern- 
ments before resorting to the extreme step. So far 
as I am aware, Shri Balasaheb Kher, Shri Mangaldas 
^Pakwasa and Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel have 
“.intervened. If their advice has been ‘ rejected by 
’ the men, they have taken a serious and dangerous 


step. If all these powerful -unions disregard their 
own Governments and the Working Committee 
members, they disown the Congress. They have 
a right to do so, if the Congress sells their interest. 

Sympathetic strikes must be taboo until it. is 
conclusively proved that the affected men have 
exhausted aU the legitimate means at their disposal 
and until the Congress has been proved to have 
betrayed or neglected their interest or until the 
Congress has called for sympathetic strikes, in order 
to secure justice from obdurate and unsympathetic 
authorities. 

One hears of strikes all over the country to 
paralyse the Government. This paralysis is an 
extreme political step, open only to a body like the 
Congress, not even to unions, however powerful 
they may be. If the Congress is the “people’s arm 
Tpar excellence for the purpose of winning Indepen- 
dence, paralysing action should be retained solely 
in the hands of the Congress. 

At the present moment, the Congress is engaged 
in making a success of the proposed Constituent 
Assembly. There are interminable difficulties in the 
way. Paralysing strikes must seriously hamper 
Congress action. ' 

It follows from the foregoing that political 
strikes must be treated on their own merits and 
must never be mixed with or related to economic 
strikes. Political strikes have a definite place in 
non-violent action. They are never taken up 
haphazard. They must be open, never led by 
goondaism. They are calculated never to lead to 
violence. 

Therefore, my humble suggestion to aU stpkers 
is to make a frank declaration of. submission to 
arbitration or adjudication, to seek the guidance of 
the Congress and abide by its advice and for all 
sympathetic strikers to stop, whilst the ;Congress 
is engaged in making the contemplated Constituent 
Assembly a success and while Provincial National 
Governments are functioning. 

Uruli-Kanchan, 3-8-'46 


Proverbs on the Drink Evil 

The following is culled from J. Gilchrist Lawson’s 
The World's Best Proverbs and Maxims (Grosset 
and Dunlap ) : 

Wine hath drowned more men than the sea — ^Publius 
Sirus. 

The best cure for drunkenness is while sober to seek 
a drunken man ( Chinese ). 

When wine is in, wit is out ( Italian X 

Bacchus kills more than Mars (German). 

Drinking water neither makes a man sick aor in 
debt, nor his wife a widow — John Neale. 

Drunkenness is an egg from which all vices are 
hatched. 

Drunkenness is nothing but a voluntary madness 
— Seneca. 

. Drunkemness makes some men fools, some beasts and 
. some devils. 

Intemperance is the doctor’s wet nurse ( German ). 

■ ! V. G. P, 
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THE MEANING OF NATURE CURE 

a By M. K. Gandhi) 

Many persons wish to come to Uruli-Kanchan 
in order to learn nature cure. I prevent them. The 
work in this village is being done on behalf of the 
Trust, of which the three Trustees are Dr. Dinshah 
Mehta, Shri Jehangir Patel and myself. Dr. Dinshah 
Mehta is an experienced nature cute physician but 
his experience has been gained in cities. He used 
to take in poor people in his clinic in Poona, but 
he gave them just the same treatment as he g»ve 
his rich patients. The nature cure of my conception 
for the villagers is limited to rendering such aid as 
can be given to them through what can be procinred 
in llie village. For example, I would not need either 
electricity or ice for them. 

* Such wbrk can only be for those like me who 
have become vUlage-minded, whose heart even 
while they live in a city is in the village- Therefore, 
the Trustees have given over the work entirely to 
me. I have begun it but I have no trained personnel 
It is another thing that I take help from Dr. Mehta, 
whenever I need it. I have found a good helper in 
Dr. Bhagavat whose heart is in the villages and who 
has s(dopted the simple fife. Even though he is an 
allopath, he believes whole-heartedly in nature cure. 
No labour is beneath his dignity or too much for 
him. He never tires. The others are all new to the 
work but they are filled with the spirit of service. 
The work is new to me too. Shri Datar has 
generously given his house for our use, free of rent, 
and thus enabled the work to go on. But^he house 
is too small to admit students. So far I myself have 
not been able to take up my abode permanently in 
Urufi-Kanchan. I hope, D. V. to spend six months in 
future in the neighbourhood of Poona and six in 
Sevagram. Therefore, those who are anxious to learn 
nature cure will understand that in the circumstances, 
it is quite impossible for them to come to this village. 

Now to my conception of nature cure. I have 
from time to time wtitten a little about it, but as 
the idea is developing, it will be a good thing to 
tell something regarding its limitations in Urufi- 
Kanchan. Human ailments, whether of village or 
town, are of three kinds, viz. bodily, mental and 
spiritual. And what applies to one individual applies 
gen^raHy to the other and also to society as a whole. 

The majority of the inhabitants of Uruli-Kanchan 
are business folk. Mangs five on one side of the 
vifiage, Mahars on another and people of the 
Kanchan caste on yet another. The name of the 
IS demed from this last group. There* are 
some g 3 rpsiesfiving here too, who are termed -criminal 
tribes uftder the law. The Mangs earn their living 
by making ropes etc. They were well off during 
the war but have now fallen on bad days and are 
living from hand to mouth. The problem that faces 
the nature ctnre doctor is how to deal with the 
malady of the Mangs, which is by no means an 
ailment to be ignored. It is really the duty of the 
businessman in Urufi-Kqnchan to stamp out this 
social disease. No medicines from any dispensary 
are going to avsdl in this case and yet it is no less 


poisonous a disease than cholera. Some of the 
tenements of the Mangs are fit only for a bonfire. 
But burning will not provide them with new dwell- 
ings. Where would they put their belongings, where 
would they seek shelter from rain and cold ? These 
are the difficulties to be overcome and the nature 
cure physician cannot be blind to them. What can 
be done for the criminal tribes ? They do not 
deliberately commit crime for the joy of it. They 
are victims of an age-long tradition and therefore 
labelled criminals. It becomes the duty of the 
residents of Uruli-Kanchan to free them from the 
evil habit. The nature cure man may not neglect 
this work. Such problems will continually face him. 
Thus on reflection we can sec that the field of 
work for him is very wide and that it is work for 
true Swaraj. It can succeed through God’s grace, 
only if all the workers and residents of Urufi- 
Kanchan are true and determined to reach the goal. 
Uruli-Kanchan, 3-8-’46 
{ From Harijansevdk ) 

SOUTH AFRICA 

(By M. K. Gandhi) 

The following news from South Africa will be 
of interest to the readers. 

Rev, Michael Scott who has thrown in his lot 
with Indians in their struggle there, has written a note 
under the caption “ Not by Might ”. It is already 
published in the dailies. It should make a special 
appeal to all Europeans. He adds in a personal note : 

“ The spirit which enshrined you and , your 
movement here, will not be extinguished by the 
powerful and cunning forces which are now arrayed 
against it.” 

An English sister writes from Durban: 

“l went along to the camp almost the first 
day just to give the campers a word of encourage- 
ment and was quite impressed by their cheerfulness 
and general attitude — it was the " real thing:” like 
some of the Indian movements I have seen. Then 
1 went to the court one day too and it seemed as 
though those on trial (apparently) were really the 
judges and the officials and the Government were ’ 
in the dock.' If you have seen the statements by 
some of the leaders^ you will see they give the 
same impression. 

“Rev. Michael Scott is a very good roan. He 
is only about 40 years old and wears “ shirts ” as 
do many- high Anglicans and is addressed as “ Father 
Scott ”• He reminds me somewhat of C. F. Andrews. 

“I am glad to know that Manilal is coming 
back. He will be a help to the leaders here^ though^ 
as a matter of fact, the struggle on the bidian side 
has been on a vgry high level up to the present. 

It is that that has drawn a group of Europeans to 
support the struggle but the number is not very 
large yet." 

As I have said before, the battle will certainly 
go to our countrymen if they remain truly non- 
violent. Non-violence knows no defeat. 

Another friend writes : 

“You have heard of Mrs. Naidoo's passing. 
She met with an accident about three months 
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before her death. During all that time the family 
could not get my phone number due to some error 
on the part of the exchange. Mrs. Naidoo wanted 
to see me but they could not contact me till the 
day after her death. I loved her. She was a sweet 
soul, a real friend- and had a genius for home- 
making. There was always a beautiful atmosphere 
in the Naidoo home and one could drop in at any 
time, no matter how busy she was and always feel 
a welcome guest. And what a heroine she was ! 
Think of the anxiety she must have gone through 
all the time the children were in India. I do hope 
that there will be a joint memorial to her and Thambe.” 
Incidentally I must mention that Mrs. Naidoo’s 
husband was one of the first Satyagrahis during 
the days of our struggle there in my time. 

Poona, 31-7-’46 

Notes 

Decentralization 

Appasaheb Pant of Aundh State writes ; 

“ The British have forged an adequate instrument 
in the “ Services ” to help them maintain themselves 
in this country. To maintain a sort of peace and 
order, and, especially a “ peace of the grave ” that 
instrument may be adequate. 

“But one feels that our growth into a true 
democracy will be more hampered than helped through 
the use of this instrument, we shall have to discard 
all this old machinery and through our own 
experience; create a new one that will aid us in the 
formation of an equitable and democratic way of life. 

“ For this purpose, one feels that the decen- 
tralization of administrative power is the first step. 
Human dignity and self-reliance arise only out of 
responabilities shouldered by the people themselves. 
The habit to look to a central authority to protect 
us, to give us justice, to feed us, to clothe us, has to 
be eradicated if true democracy has ever to emerge. 
Through mistakes and suffering will w6 learn 
the value of moral principles in human relationship. 

“Centralization of power and authority leads 
to totalitarianism and human bondage. The test of 
the Congress in office with this centralized power 
in hand, lies in devising ways and means to create 
decentralization which will enable ordinary human 
beings to manage their affairs themselves and in 
that process become more human, creative and 
therefore happy. ’’ 

Appasaheb writes from experience, having had 
much to do with the administration of Aundh. 
Poona, 30-7-’46 . M. K. G. 

True Non-Vi<Jence 

“During these last few days, in order to rest 
the brain, I have been reading a Scott novel, ‘ The 
Talisman Here is a passage from it which will 
strongly appeal to you : 

“ The scene is where Richard Coeur-de-Lion is 
describing to de Vaux how he had been about to 
put to death with his own hand Sir Renneth of 
Scotland for supposed -treachery : 

‘ And yet de Vaux ! it is strange to see the 
bearing of the man. Cpward or traitor he must 


be, yet he abode the threatened blow of Richard 
Plantagenet, as our arm had been raised to lay 
knighthood on his shoulder. Had he shown the 
slightest sign of fear — had but a joint trembled 
or an eyelid quivered, I had shattered his head 
like a crystal goblet. But I CcUinot strike where 
there is neither fear nor resistance.’ 

“ And it should be added here that neither was 
there hate. Sir Kenneth was a young and noble 
warrior second only to King Richard in physical 
buijt and strength. He stood penitent before Coeur- 
de-Lion for a misdeed into which he had been 
duped, but which honour bound him to accept. 
Scott describes him waiting for the blow to fall: 

‘ Colourless, but firm as a marble statue, the Scot 
stood before him (the King), with his bare head ’ 
uncovered by any protection, his eyes cast down- 
to the earth, his lips scarcely moving, yet muttering 
probably in prayer.’ 

“The three attributes, fearlessness, non-violence 
and freedom from hate which can overpower the 
strength and fury, even of a Coeur-de-Lion. 

“You have always said, it is not the weapon 
which is at fault but the warrior who is wanting.’’ 

(From Mirabehn’s letter) 

Kastorba Gandhi National Menaorial Tniat 

[A Brief note on the working of the Trust is 
given below.] 

The Trust has at present 26 Trustees with Gandhiji 
as the Chairman and Shri A. V. Thakkar as the Secretary. 

The Trust has an Executive Committee consisting, of 
12 members. 

The following are the Holding Trustees : 

Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas 
Shri J. R. D. Tata 
Shri G. D. Birla 
Shri Ambalal Sarabhai 
Shri Kasturbhai Lalbhai 
and Shri Shantikumar N. MoratjL 
The Organizing Secretary of the Trust is Shrimati 
. Suchetadevi Kripalani. 

The Trust has an Advisory Medical Board as also 
a Shiksha Samiti. 

All work in provinces is carried on by provincial 
agents who are all women. 

The total collection up till now is Rs. 1,28,17.392-10-0 

Total expenditure 2,01;866-2-I0 

As the object of the Trust is the welfare and 
education of women and children in rural ' areas only, 
it has been the policy of the Trust to carry on work 
in provinces and field centres only through the agency 
of women workers, so far as possible. Realizing ffoUy 
well the dearth of trained and qualified women workers 
who may be ready to go and settle in villagps^ the 
Trust has mainly concentrated its attention on the 
training of women workers on the following lines 

Nayi Talim, Lnprovment of Health .Services, 
Village Industries, Gramaseva etc. 

To impart trfdninginthe above subjects. Grama Sevika 
training centres have been opaied in the provinces for a 
period of 6 months or one year. The first all India 
training camp for provincial instructors was conducted 
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for a month from the 5th of April to 4th of May, 1945 
at Borivli, a suburb of Bombay. 90 trainees from all 
over the country attended this camp. 

Training centres have also been started in the 
provinces of Bihar, Kamatak-Mysore (joint), Gujarat, 
Maharashtra, Bengal, U. P., Assam, Punjab, Rajputana, 
Mahakoshal, Kerala and Tamil Nad, where 15 to 35 
trainees in each, are undergoing training in subjects 
such as domestic science, vegetable gardening, dairying, 
sanitation, games, Hindustani, Vastra-vijnan (charkha 
science), dietetics etc. 

Besides, 9 women have completed three months’ 
training in Balwadi education ( Montessori course ), 38 
more are receiving Basic Education Teachers' training, 
a course of three months, and 35 have taken up a 
medical training course of 15 months. 

Those who have already completed their course in 
gram-seva are expected to open centres for village 
work in their own districts or talukas. Eight such rural 
centres have been started in Maharashtra, 8 in Karnatak- 
Mysore and 26 in Bihar. 

In the villages of Delhi, C. P., Tamil Nad and U. P. 
dispensaries for women and children have been opened 
and in certain places even maternity homes have been 
started. Similarly, in the villages of Punjab, Andhra, 
Orissa, Tamil Nad etc. basic schools have been opened. 

DOCTORS CRITICIZED 

{By M, K. Gandhi) 

1. Whether h is not a matter of common 
experience that the diagnosis by doctors is a very 
uncertain quantity and varies from time to time in the 
same case and often from doctor to doctor, and many 
cases remain undiagnosed, until they recover or die ? 

2. Assuming that the diagnosis is correct, 
what useful purpose does it serve, if it cannot be 
followed by remedial measures which lead to a 
cure, even on paper. Medical books do not speak 
with a certain voice on this point. If nature cure 
alone is to be followed, \frhy is a. diagnosis needed 
at all, considering that it recognizes the imity of 
disease and not hundreds of diseases which the 
doctors believe in? 

3 . Do the doctors make any use of their 
knowledge of the body in prescribing medical 
treatment as distinguished from surgical treatment? 
If not, why should the doctors get credit for having 
once upon a time, read physiology and anatomy 
which are soon forgotten for want of use in actual 
practice ? Are not the vaids entitled to equal credit 
or discredit for studying the physiology and 
pathology of tridoska and not making but a 
nominal use of it in actual practice? 

4 . Are not the 'defects attributed to the vaids, 
really due to the omission of its duty by the State 
to provide institutions for research etc. ? How can 
the system be blamed for the fault of the individual 
or the Government? Even the doctors in private 
practice, carry out no research and very few; of 
them even read about researches carried on abroad. 

5 . Does not the constant examination of 
Mahatmaji’s body by the doctors, give them an 
undue and undeserved prominence in the public 


eye and so tend to put into the background the 

other systems of medicine which also have an equal, 

if not a greater, claim on Mahatmaji’s attention ? 

These are Shri Brijlal Nehru’s questions to 
which I reply as follows : 

• 1. What the question implies is very true. 
Nevertheless doctors flourish. This phenomenon 
should make us all think. 

2. My experience is that a correct diagnosis is 
followed by a remedial measure, answering the 
diagnosis. It will be wrong to blame medical books 
because they mention several alternative measures. 
The complicated human system does not lend itself 
to one certain remedy. It would be untrue to say 
that nature cure does not demand any diagnosis. 
As it believes in unity of disease and unity of care, 
diagnosis adopted in nature cure is much sim p le r. 
Unity of disease and unity of care is a good 
generalization. No nature cure man blindly applies 
earth poultices in all cases. 

3. It is highly unfair to say that in their practice, 
doctors make no use of their knowledge of physiology 
and anatomy. No comparison can be set up between 
doctors and vaids for they employ wholly dissimilj ^ r 
methods of diagnosis. I am utterly ignorant of the 
value of the tridosha theory. 

4. I am unable to subscribe to. the condemnation 
of the State, for not providing institutions for 
research. I have always blamed the voids' apathy 
in the matter of real research. The top ones are 
busy making money. The others are too ignorant 
to do so or are easily satisfied with what they find 
in the orthodox Ayurvedic books. I am sorry for 
this view. I come to it, in spite of my great regard 
for the Ayurvedic system and the Yunani which 
are suited to the soil. 

5. I do not think that constant examination by 
medical friends of my body gives them undue or 
any prominence. They do not stand in need of any. 
They were all flourishing before I appeared on the 
scene. Nor docs it tend to put into the background 
the other systems of medicine. I have friends among 
vaids and hakims. But they do not need elaborate 
or frequent diagnosis. I submit my body to the 
diagnosis which is unfortunately advertised but I 
do not submit it to the treatment by drugs. The 
treatment is principally confined to the use of the 
five agencies of nature, diet changes and massage. 

My love of nature cure and of indigenous systems 
does not blind me to the advance that Western 
medicine has made in spite of the fact that I have 
stigmatized it as black magic. I have used jihe harsh 
term and I do not withdraw it, because of the fact, 
that it has countenanced vivisection and all the 
awfulness it means and because it will stop at no 
practice, however bad it may be, if it prolongs the 
life of the body and because it ignores the immortal 
soul which resides in the body. I cling to nature 
cure in spite of its great limitations and in spite 
of the lazy pretensions of nature curists. Above all, 
in nature cure, .everybody c4n be his or her- own 
doctor, not so in the various systems of medicine. 
Uruli Kanchan, 4-8-’46 
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LETTER TO THE GOVERNOR 
GENERAL OF PORTUGUESE INDIA 

[ The following is the text of Gandhiji’s letter dated 
2nd August, 1946, to H. E. JoseBossa, Governor General 
of Portuguese India, in reply to his letter of the 18th 
July 1946, which has already appeared in the Press.] 
Dear Friend, 

It was kind of you to -write to me in reply to 
what I had written in ‘ Harijan ’ about Goa affairs. 
I suppose you know that I have visited Mossambique, 
Delagoa and Inhambane. I did not notice there any 
Government for philanthropic purposes. Indeed, I 
was astonished to see the distinction that the 
Government made between Indians and the Portu- 
guese and between the Africans and themselves. 
Nor does the history of the Portuguese Settlement 
in India prove the claim set forth by you. Indeed, 
what I see and know of the condition of things in 
Goa, is hardly edifying. That the Indians in Goa 
have been speechless is proof, not of the innocence 
or the philanthropic nature of the Portuguese 
Government but of the rule of terror. You will 
forgive me for not subscribing to your statement 
that there is full liberty in Goa and that the 
agitation is confined only to a few malcontents. 

Every account, received by me personally and 
seen in the papers here in this part of India, 
confirms the contrary view. I suppose, the report 
of the sentence by your Court Martial of eight 
years o,n Dr. Braganza and his contemplated exile 
to a far ofiE Portuguese Settlement, is by itself a 
striking corroboration of the fact, that civil liberty 
is a rare, article in Goa. Why should a law-abiding 
citizen like Dr. Braganza be considered so dangerous 
as to«be singled out for exile ? 

Though the politics of Dr. Lohia probably differ 
from mine, he has commanded my admiration for 
his having gone tp Goa and put his finger on its 
black spot. Inhabitants of Goa can afford to wait 
fpr Independence, until much greater India has 
regained it. But no person or group can thus remain 
without civil liberty without losing self-respect. 
He has lighted a torch which the inhabitants of 
Goa cannot, except at their peril, allow to be 
extinguished. Bpth you and the inhabitants of 
Goa should feel thankful to the Doctor for lighting 
that torch. Therefore, your description of him as 
“stranger” would excite laughter, if it was not so 
tra^. Surely the truth is that the Portuguese 
coming from Portugal are strangers, whefher they 
come as philanthropists or as Governors exploiting 
the so-called weaker races of the earth. 

You have talked of the abolition of caste 
distinctions. What I see has happened is that not 
only- no caste distinction has been abolished but at 
least one more caste, fat more terrible than the system 
caste ” has been added by the Portuguese rulers. 

I, therefore, hope that you will revise your 
views on philanthropy, civil liberty and caste • 
distinctions, withdraw aU the African police, declare 
yoprself whole-heartedly for civil liberty and if 


possible, even let the inhabitants of Goa frame their 
own government, and invite from Greater India 
more experienced Indians to assist the inhabitants 
and even you in framing such Government. 

Yours etc. 

M. K. Gandhi 

[ P. S. Since your letter was sent to thd Press, 
I am publishing this in ‘Harijan’. M. K. G.] 

QUESTION BOX 

( By 2A.. K. Gandhi ) 

Nature Cure and Modern Treatment 
Q. Is there any room in your nature cure 

1. for instruments such as the microscope. 
X-rays and others for purposes of diagnosis ? 

2. for the use of medicines which have been 
proved to be 75 per cent successful in the 
treatment of specific diseases as, for example. 
Quinine in malaria, emetin in dysentery, penicillin 
in pneumonia? 

3. for instruction to people in the science 
of personal cleanliness, hygiene and sanitation, 
and the prevention of disease ? 

A. My nature cure is designed solely for villagers 
and villages. Therefore, there is no place in it for 
the microscope. X-rays and similar things. Nor is 
there room in nature cure for medicines, such as 
quinine, emetin and penicillin. Pesonal hygiene apd 
healthy living are of primary importance. And these 
should suffice. If everyone could achieve perfection 
in this art, there could be no disease. And, while 
obeying all the laws of nature in order to cure 
illness, if it does come, the sovereign remedy ever 
lies in Ramanama. But this cure through Ramanama 
cannot become universal in the twinkling of an eye. 
To carry conviction to the patient, the physician 
has to be a living embodiment of the power of 
Ramanama, Meantime, all that can possibly be bad 
from the five agencies of nature must be taken and 
used. They are earth, water, ether, fire and wind. 
This, to my mind, is the limit of nature cure. 
Therefore, my experiment in Uruli Kanchap consists 
in teaching the villagers, how to live clean and 
healthy lives and in trying to cure the sick through 
the proper use of the five agencies. If necessary, 
curative herbs that grow locally, may be used. 
Wholesome and balanced diet is, of course, an 
indispensable part of nature cure. 

Uruli Kanchan, 2-8-’46 
(From Harijanhandhu) 
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Two Annas 


HE LIVES 

(By Sarojini T^atduy 

On the eve of Mahadev Desai’s fourth death- 
anniversary, my heart and mind are besieged by 
both pleasant and poignant recollections of the 
gifted and beloved being whose friendship was a 
privilege and whose ’comradeship a delight. 

He was only twentyfive when Mahadev with the 
whole world before him, felt the magic call of the 
Mahatma’s voice. I saw him when he first came 
bringing all the gold, frankincense and myrrh of 
his splendid youth and ideals, his rare literary talent 
and scholarship, his fervent patriotism, to lay at 
the feet of his great Master whom he served for 
twentyfive years with flawless devotion and fidelity. 

How varied were his functions and duties in 
the course of his love discipleship to the Mahatma ! 

Innumerable pictures of Mahadev pass before 
my eyes in a swift pageant of memory : Mahadev 
as the leading inmate of Gandhiji’s Ashram at 
Sabarmati, Wardha, Sevagram; Mahadev in laughing 
mood, the genial centre of an admiring circle, 
revelling in his lively wit and subtle humour; Mahadev 
with bent brows at his literary labours, translating 
beautiful thoughts, his own or his Guru’s, into 
beautiful. language; Mahadev in a gray shawl climbing 
the Viceregal steps in Delhi charged with a delicate 
political mission; Mahadev in London accompanying 
the Mahatma to the royal reception at the Buckingham 
Palace, a picturesque figure in his dazzling white 
Khadi; Mahadev with sweet and patient courtesy 
interpreting to groups of foreign pilgrims from 
Europe and America, the Near and the Feu: East, 
the lovely gospel of his Master whose inmost spirit 
he reflected as in a crystal mifror. 

Most moving and enduring of all memories is 
the manner of his passing sind the hours that 
followed his tragic end. Since the day of our arrests 
on the historic ninth of August and our removal 
to the AgaKhsm Palace in Poona which was our 
prison, he seemed to be burdened Eind hsuassed by 
a prescient fear. The Mahatma s oft-repeated 
intention of a fast unto death might suddenly 
materialize in detention. On the night of the 14th 
August when all was still in our prison palace, 
Mahadev sat in my room till late talking with a 
strange sense of urgency as if time were limited. 
His conversation was a kind of brief Euid cEmdid 
autobiographical review of bis life, his experiences 
of his dearly, cherished wife and son, but his majn 
theme of course, was Mediatma Gandhi who to 


him was the living symbol of the deity. He seemed 
to be haunted by a curious and pressing sense of 
fatality that night. On the next morning he seemed 
to be miraculously restored to a buoyant sense of 
hope. He walked in the garden with Gandhiji and 
when he returned to the house he said to me : “I 
don t know why I am so happy today, ” Shortly 
after he came to my room with a jest on his lips 
to meet the doctor who had asked for him. In a 
few ininutes still smiling, he said, “ My head is 
reeling , and almost before we were aware Of it, 
suddenly he passed away, beyond response to the 
voices that cried to him to wake up and speak. 

How can my pen find words of sufficient grace 
or tenderness to describe the last ceremony and 
rites which were performed by the stricken Master 
for his most beloved disciple. With trembling hands 
Gandhiji washed the marble-cold body unaided, 
anointed it with sandal paste and decorated it with 
flowers whispering, “ Mahadev, I thought you would 
do this for me. Now I have to do it for you . . 

In the golden August afternoon of the 15th a 
mournful little procession followed hdahadev’s bier 
to the improvised burning ground in a corner of 
the palace grounds . . . What at dawn had been 
a living flame became at sunset a pyramid of 
smouldering silver-gray ashes, soon to be scattered 
on the breast of a nearby sacred river. 

Mahadev has vanished from our sight, but is 
Mahadev dead in reality ? Does he not live in the 
love of his Master and the heEirt of the country 
which he served with such rich sacrifice and 
achievement ? 

12-8-’46 

IN MEMORIAM 

(By C. R.) 

It is now four years since the passing away of 
dear Mahadev Desai, Yet we have not been able 
to overcome the grief or the loss. Gandhiji is an 
essential figure in our life today, and we feel he 
has been maimed in an important limb. There is 
not a day that we pass through but something 
acutely reminds us of Mahadev’s not beipg with us. 
He was one of those men whom no one could hope 
to replace. But in many cases, we sure able to forget 
the dead through being absorbed in what others 
are doing. But in Mahadev’s case, his service to the 
public through his devoted service to Gandhiji, was 
of that essential character, which does not a/imif of 
any kind of replacement. 

12-8-’46 
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WEEKLY LETTER 

“ You . have called mine a negative attitude, ” 
remarked a friend to GandhijL " But I am quite clear 
in my ovra mind. I do not mind the Congress High 
Command carrying on negotiations with the Cabinet 
Mission. But suppose the negotiations fail. What then ? 
The British Government is prepared with its plan of 
action in that case. But we are not. It is my belief 
that we shall have to^go through another struggle 
before freedom can be* won. I find that you have a 
revolutionary mentality. I do not like ' himsa anymore 
than you. Jt is bad. My goal is the same as yours. 
Show a sure non-violent way of achieving our goal 
of Independence within a definite period and I shall 
most willingly follow you. In a way I do believe in 
ahifyisa. A repetition of the 1932-37 pattern of struggle 
won’t do. The leaders are put behind the bars at' the 
very commencement of the struggle and then all contact 
between them and the ma-sses ceases. It is not fair that 
we should sit in jails in comparative comfort and safety 
and expect the people to face the fire. The leaders should 
bear the brunt. Let there be, say, a hundred people 
with your name on the top followed by those of other 
front-rank Congress leaders to start a chain fast unto 
death, after giving due notice to the Government and, 
I am sure, before the list is exhausted India will be 
free. ” The interviewer added diat he himself would in 
that event, be .prepared to abandon his own programme 
and join the fast His complaint was that no top- 
ranking Congressman with the exception^ of Jairamdas 
Daulatram had yet received a bullet, although perhaps 
hundreds had died in recent years of bullets and' lathi 
charges at the hands of the police and the military. 

. Taking the last point first, Gandhiji replied : “ If 
and when, the call comes to fast unto death, I will do so 
irrespective of others joining or not Fasting unto death 
is the last and the most potent weapon in the armoury 
of Satyagraha. It is a sacred thing. But it must be 
with all its implications. It is not the fast 
itself but what it implies that matters. Have not even 
hypocrites been known to make a pretence of fasting ? 
Such fasts are a plague and a nuisance. They do not 
count. If I fast and you can send a hundred or even 
ten men who would undertake it with a pure heart, I 
shall be happy. But such a fast should not be undertaken 
inside the prison.” 

" What I mean is that mere jail-going is not enough. 
People Should remain outside and face repression. Nine 
young boys faced the bullets and died before the 
Secretariat at Patna. Think how it would have electrified 
the masses, if it had been Rajendra Babu instead of 
these poor boy^” resumed the interviewer. , 

“I agree with you there. I have said before that 
merely filling the prisons is not enough. It is oilly the 
jail-going of the pure in heart that can bring Swaraj, 
In fact in 1922, my instructions were that no One was 
to follow me in jail and that all should spin and carry 
out- in full the constructive programme. The eighteeif- 
fold constructive programme, S carried out in its entirety 
will, in my opinion, render civil disobedience unneces- 
sary. The people of Bardoli in 1922 solemnly promised ‘ 
to carry out the constructive programme, -to banish 
untouchability and liquor from their midst and to make 


Khadi universal to the ex lusion.of mill cloth imported 
or Indian. They have failed to fulfil their pledge up 
till now.” 

“You say jail-going does not end the fight,” 
proceeded the arguer. “ We wanted to agitate for the 
abolition of the classification of political prisoners by the 
upper class prisoners voluntarily reducmg themselves 
to ‘C’ class by refusing to accept privileged treatment. 
But some said that it was against your ideology.. You 
wanted people to remain in the class in which they 
were placed.” 

“That is hardly correct,” replied Gandhiji. “In fact 
I do not want even the distinction between the political 
and non-political prisoners. I stand for fair and humane 
treatment of all prisoners. But mine has been a lonely 
voice. Even when power was- in our hands, we failed 
to abolish classification. I am the originator of jail-going 
as part of Satyagraha. My jail-going was born out of 
ahimsa and ahimsa and privilege go ill together. I have 
fought the Government from inside the jail. As it is, 
today all sorts of people go to jail. Inside the jail, they 
behave anyhow, even apologize and come out. Jail- 
going has become a farce.” 

The Strike Fever 

“What should be done about the strikes?” The 
Premier of one of the Congress Provinces was discus- 
smg the present strike fever with Gandhiji the other 
day. He lamented the unwarranted prolongation of a 
particular strike. 

“ Does it mean that the Congress has lost its hold 
on the people ? ” asked Gandhiji. 

“ No, but the Congress has not spoken with one voice 
and that has created confusion in the public mind.” 

“ If the strike is unjustified on merits, it should be 
unequivocally denounced," suggested Gandhiji. 

“By whom?” 

“ By the Congress, of course. ” 

What do you mean by the Congress ?” asked the 
friend. “ The Working Committee might have. It has 
not ” 

“By Congress, I mean the 400 millions of India 
speaking through the Working Committee," replied 
GandhijL 

A militant suffragette who happend to be present 
here joined in ; " But the Working Committee no longer 
speaks with one voice, thanks to your choice which 
you have imposed upon the country. You have stifled 
democracy, ” she remarked. 

Gandhiji explained that the present Working 
Committee was not his choice but that of the Congress 
Presidoit vsho had been democratically elected. His 
part consisted mainly in persuading the Congress 
President to exercise his choice unfettered by consi- 
deration of personalities or the old traditiom The 
present Working Committee could not stay tiiere for 
a day if it did not reflect the mind of democracy. The 
only condition was that democracy should be wide 
awake and functioning. As an illustration, he mentioned 
the case of Mr. Chtfrchill who, in spite of his unique 
victories and 'achievements, had been set a ^d e by the 
British people tiie moment, he ceased to reflect the 
nation’s mind. “ The return of labour to power in such 
overwhelming strength is a great event in the history 
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of political democracy. It has a lesson which we would 
do well to take to heart/' he said. 

Another in the company suggested that some sinister 
influence was at the back of the present strike fever. 
The motive was not economic but political. What was 
the remedy ? 

You ^should reason with the strikers, replied 
Gandhiji, warn them of the danger and resign if they 
or the people at large do not listen to you.” 

But we owe a responsibility to the country. Shall 
we be justified in abandoning the country to sinister 
influences, who in fact want the Congress to go out 
of office and want to create chaos ?” persisted the friend. 

That is the only way in which democracy can 
function,” replied Gandhiji. “ It will educate the people. 
Sinister influences will not flourish if popular support 
is not lacking. Once the people realize that the 
Congress won't carry on its rule by force, they will 
cease to act thoughtlessly or in an irresponsible manner 
and the- sinister influence will be sterilized.” 

Oh ! For Some Respite 

** It is to be seen what Sevagr^m does for me/* 
exclaimed Gandhiji, with a sigh when I saw him last 
at Uruli, groaning under the burden he was carrying. 
" It is, however, not the burden that matters, *' he added, 
**but absence of detachment. I have not yet learnt 
sufficiently to leave things to God. But that must not 
become an additional cause for worry, if one has a 
living faith in God.” Thanks to the Working Committee 
meeting, there is an unusual influx of visitors in the 
Ashram at all hours of the day. They surround his hut 
and have forced him to put up curtains in front of his 
doors in order to escape their eager, attention. He took 
advantage of their presence at the evening prayer on 
the day of his arrival, to drive home a lesson. The day's 
sacrificial spinning by the Ashram inmates is recorded 
‘ after the evening prayer as part of the daily routine. 
”lf I ask you how many of you spin, I am afraid, 
very few hands will go up, ” he remarked addressing 
the visitors. " You have just heard the Ashram inmates 
giving an account of the day’s spinning at the end of 
the prayers. The reason is that spinning has become a 
part and parcel of the Ashram prayer. The conception 
of spinning as sacrifice has been linked with the idea 
of God, the reason being that we believe that in the charkha 
and what it stands for, lies the only hope of salvation 
of the poof.” He had come to realize that it was 
difficult to earn one’s livelihood through the charkha, 
but the villagers could easily spin for their own clothes. 
Because they had not realized the self-help principle 
in the matter of clothing, they showed a deplorable lack 
of it in other things too. It stultified even agriculture, 
so that they suffered destitution in the midst of plenty. 
"We have plenty of fertile land where we can grow 
fruits, vegetables and other foodstuffs. But we do not 
make fuU use of our opportunity. Instead of eating 
fresh, whole foods, we eat them denatured. We grow 
cereals and eat them after converting them practically 
into dust. God has given us everything we need and 
He has endowed us with intellect and the use of two 
hands. We could raise our food, grow cotton and pre- 
pare our, own clothes, rear cattle and supply milk to 
our children. Yet we go hungry and naked. Our c^dren 


are ill-fed and undernourished. Could there be anything 
more tragic ?” 

He compared the cities with the villages. The villages 
could subsist by themselves in regard to all the necessaries 
of life. Not so the cities. They could neither grow their 
own food, nor produce cotton for cloth, nor keep cattle 
without the help and co-operation of the villages. And 
yet he knew of no village in India which was today 
self-sufficient. Sevagram should have been such a village. 
But it was still far from it. Our villagers were lazy 
and lethargic and killed time by gambling etc. If they 
tried to leave the wheel and concentrate on land 
exclusively, he warned them, they would soon find that it 
was not practicable. On the contrary, resuscitation of 
the wheel would help to revitalize agriculture by making 
them shed their inertia and apathy. 

Referring to the unthinking admiration of the visitors 
who had literally laid siege to his hut the whole day, 
he described how it had driven him to desperation 
almost. He was sick of it It could do no good either 
to him or to them. True admiration consisted in carrying 
out the wishes of the person one admired, not merely 
staring at him and thus wasting his time and one's own. 

A CRuciajl Decision 

A big step in educational reform was taken the 
other day when Shri Sriman Narayan Agarwal, the 
Principal and the Management of the Seksaria College 
of Commerce, Wardha, decided to make Marathi the 
medium of instruction in their college. To formally 
inaugurate the change, a function was held on the 9th 
instant, when several distinguished visitors, including the 
Prime Minister of C. P. with several of his colleagues 
and the Vice-Chancellor of the Nagpur University 
attended. The occasion was marked by an influx into 
Wardha of nearly ten thousand visitors from outside 
who threatened to throw the entire rationing system 
of the place out of gear. Originally the function was 
to have been held in the College Hall in the afternoon, 
when Gandhiji was to have addressed them. But the 
crowd was so undisciplined and unmanageable that the 
attempt had to be given up and Gandhiji addressed 
the gathering later at 6 p, ra. in the open air. The 
idea was t:o combine the function with the public evening 
prayer. 

Shri Ravishankar Shukla describing the etiology of 
the reform revealed how the Congress Ministry before 
it resigned office in 1940, had appointed a committee 
to go into the question of imparting university education 
through the mother tongue. The Committee had reported 
favourably. But in the meantime the Congress having 
gone out of office, its report was pigeon-holed by the 
Sec. 93 administration. It was .only on the return of 
the Congress Ministry to office that it was unearthed. 
The Vice-Chancellor of the Nagpur University, in the 
course of his remarks significantly remarked that by 
1949 it might be possible to make the mother tongue 
the medium of the entire university education in C. P. 

Foundations of Freedom 

Giving a severe castigation to the unruly crowd 
that had indulged in window smashing and would 
have smashed in the roof too if they could, in 
the afternoon, Gandhiji remarked that it augured ill 
for the Independence to come. Ihe Working Committee 
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which was holding its meeting in their city was 
considering how to win Independence for the people 
of India in the shortest time. It was not labouring for 
a change of masters. If the masses wanted to enjoy 
Independence, they had first to learn the secret of 
observing voluntary discipline. Otherwise discipline 
would have to be imposed upon them by the powers 
that be. That would not be Independence but its 
negation. Every people got the Government they 
deserved. If they indulged in hooliganism, so would 
the Government and its officials in the name of law 
and order. The result would not be freedom or Inde- 
pendence but a balancing of anarchies, each trying to 
keep the other in check. Voluntary discipline was the 
first requisite of corporate freedom. If the people were 
well-behaved, the Government officials would become 
their true servants. Otherwise they would ride on 
their necks, not without a semblance of justification. 
During the Boer War he had seen thousands of soldiers 
perform a noiseless march through a dense, topical 
jangle in the middle of the night, in pitch darkness 
for not even a match-stick was to be struck to light a 
cigarette, lest it should betray their movements to the 
enemy. The whole troop formation moved like one 
man in perfect silence and harmony. The need for 
discipline for a nation on its march towards Independence 
was infinitely greater. Without it, Ramarajya which 
meant the kingdom of God on earth would remain 
an empty dream. 

The Principal and the Management of the Seksaria 
College had taken a big step in deciding to make the 
mother tongue the medium of instruction in their 
college. But the reform wpuld be still-born if they 
were lazy or if the public did not co-operate. 

A fear had been expressed, observed Gandhiji, that 
the propagation of Rasktrabhasha or the national tongue 
would prove inimical to the provincial languages. That 
fear was rooted in ignorance. The present step of the 
Seksaria College was a living refutation of that suspi- 
cion. Provincial tongues provided the sure foundation 
on which the edifice of the national tongue should rest. 
The two were intended to complement, not supplant 
each other. 

He deprecated the suggestion that it would need a 
lot of research' and preparation to enable them to impart 
technical education through the medium of the mother 
tongue. Those who argued like that, were unaware of 
the rich treasure of expressions and idioms that were 
buried in the dialects of our villages. In Gandhiji’s 
opinion there was no need tp go to Sanskrit or 
Persian in search for many expressions. He had been 
in Champaran and he had found that the village folk 
there, could fully express ’themselves with ease and 
without the help of a single foreign expression or idiom. 
As an illustration of their resourcefulness, he mentioned 
the word ham gadi which they had coined to denote 
a motor car. He challenged university scholars to coin 
a more poetic expression than that for a motor car. 

One of the speakers had remarked that the reform 
would mean a saving of at least three years to the 
alumni of the college. But Gandhiji was of opinion 
that the saving in time and labour would be even 
greater. ‘Moreover,’ he added, ‘what they learnt 


through the mother tongue, they would easily be able 
to communicate to their mothers and sisters at home 
and thereby bring the latter into line with themselves. 
Woman had been described as man’s better half. 
Today there was a hiatus between the thought world 
of men and women respectively in India, thanks to the 
intrusion of the foreign medium. Our womenfolk were 
backward and ignorant with the result that India was 
today like a patient with paralysis of the better side. 
India could not realize her full stature unless that 
handicap was removed.’ 

Sevagram, Pyarelal 

ll-8-'46 

HANDLING MILK IN ENGLAND 

The average Britisher lives up to the age of 60 
as against less than 30, which is the average expec- 
tation of life in India. Infant mortality in Britain 
is about 50 per thousand as against over 150 in 
India. The death rate in Britain is about 12 as 
against over 24 in India. There are several factors, 
which contribute to this difference, one of these 
being that Britain is better fed than India. And 
no wonder, for the pre-war income per head in 
Britain was £100 or say 1300 Rs. as against 65 Rs. 
in India, i. e. over 20 times as much. The daily 
consumption of milk per head in Britain was 39 oz. 
as against 7 oz. in India, and increased during the 
war by 28 p. c. Not only is the quantity of milk 
consumed in Britain greater than in India, but in 
Britain they handle it with care, while we in India 
are slovenly and negligent. The following passage 
from E. J. S. Lay’s Citizenship (MacMillan) describes 
■ the elaborate precautions taken at a convalescent 
home in England : 

“ The cows on coming in to be milked pass 
from the field to a firm platform of concrete, 
where they cannot be splashed with dirt. They 
enter the ‘ milking byre ’ by a door other than 
that through which the pails of milk will later 
be carried, and this door is so placed that the 
cows never .’cross any place, over which milk 
has to be transported. The byre is scrupulously 
clean with hard floors and walls and large 
windows above and at the sides. Each cow is 
carefully washed before milking begins, and a 
flow of clean water runs in the gutters of the 
byre. The milkman wears special clean clothes and 
takes almost as much care to be clean-handed 
for his task, as a hospital nurse. He milks into 
a pail with a curved top, into which no dirt or 
dust can fall. 

“ This pail of milk is now carried across a 
yard which cows never enter. It is poured into 
a large receptacle which stands high up on the 
wall of the byre and is reached by a short 
ladder. Thence it flows through a number of 
layers of close filtering material and passes by 
a pipe ( which is sterilized after each period 
of use) to the interior of -the dairy where 
it drips over a refrigerator and is received 
by way of another strainer into a large 'can. It 
is now ready to be taken across to the home.” 

V. G. D. 
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QUESTION BOX 

( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

The Central Point Missed 

The following questions have been given by a 
British Military Officer who read with great interest 
the article in the ‘ Harijan ’ of July 28, 1946, on 
‘ Independence The Officer is a military engineer, 
widely travelled in America and Europe, and has seen 
with his own eyes the horrors of the war in Germany. 

Q. 2. In this ideal State (there is no doubt that 
it is ideal) how can one be sure that outside ag- 
gression can be avoided ? If the State has no modern 
army with modern weapons which are the product 
of the machine age, an invading army with modern 
weapons could overrun the country and subject the 
inhabitants to slavery. 

A. The questioner, who claims to have read and 
re-read my article carefully and says he has liked 
it and is a military man, has evidently missed the 
central point of my article, viz. that however small 
a nation or even a group may be, it is able, even 
as the individual, provided that it has one mind as 
dso the will and the grit to defend its honour and 
self-respect against a whole world in arms. Therein 
consists the matchless strength and beauty of the 
unarmed. That is non-violent defence which neither 
knows nor accepts defeat at any stage. , Therefore, 
a nation or a group which has made non-violence 
its final policy, cannot be subjected to slavery even 
by the atom bomb. 

Why in Want of Food ? 

Q. 2. India at the present time cannot grow 
enough food for its population. To buy food from 
abroad, India must sell other goods to pay for it, 
and in order to sell such goods, India must produce 
at competitive prices which, in my opinion, cannot 
be done without modern machines. How can this 
be done, unless the machine replaces manual labour ? 

A. The statement in the first sentence of the 
question is wholly wrong. I hold, in spite of opinions 
expressed to the contrary, that India is able at the 
present moment to grow enough food. T have 
previously stated the condition for growing enough 
food, viz. that the Government at the head should 
be National and a Government that knows its 
business and is capable of dealing sternly with all 
profiteering, black-marketing and, worst of all, 
laziness of mind and body. 

The second part of the question really falls to _ 
the ground if my answer to the first is correct. 
But for the sake of dismissing the plea on behalf 
of modei;n mach in es as against human labour of 
which there is plenty in a land like India, I would 
say that if all the able-bodied millions work with 
one mind and with zeal, they could compete on 
their own terms with any nation, however well- 
equipped it may be with modern machines. The 
questioner should not forget that modern machines 
have up till now gone side by side with the 
exploitation of the machineless nations, dubbed 
weak. I use the participle ‘ dubbed ’ because they 
will refuse to be weak, immediately they realize 
the fact that they are even at the present moment 


stronger than the nation equipped with the most 
modern weapons and machinery. 

Swaraj through Spinning 
A Congressman writes : 

Q. " Vou will perhaps agree that in spite of 
considerable publicity spinning and weaving have 
not yet found favour with the public to the extent 
to which they should have done. I think if every 
Congress Committee — atleast those of the big cities 
— starts a sort of coaching class for the public for this 
purpose, it can do immense good. Many people — 
particularly the poor — do not take to spinning 
because they do not know spinning and weaving, 
what type of wheels are more convenient to use 
and give greater output, how these are properly 
operated upon, how best they should dispose of or 
utilize the yarn thus produced etc. If once or twice 
a week, some such classes are undertaken after 
proper publicity, and people are instructed in this 
technique by pracdcal demonstrations, things should 
improve much. At least the experiment is worth 
a trial by the Congress. Even if regular classes are 
not held but a group or groups of experts of this 
technique undertake a tour and give demonstrations 
and instructions to the public for some days in each 
city, it can serve the purpose to a considerable extent." 
Questions like the above often come to me from 
Congressmen. Since this is exhaustive, I reproduce 
it as it is. The signature is undecipherable. Therefore, 
I am unable to say to which province the questioner 
belongs. Surely it would have been appropriate if 
the writer had been good enough to frame his 
letter in Hindustani. The vast mass of Congressmen 
who are not on the Congress register but who are 
more Congressmen than the registered ones, do not 
know English and those who do, cate less for 
spinning than for being on the Congress register, 
for reasons they know and which I need not specify. 
There is, however, a great deal in what the writer 
says. If all Congress offices became institutions for 
teaching the art of spinning from the anterior and 
posterior processes right up to the manufacture 
of khadi, I am quite clear that the face of the 
villages would be changed and Swaraj would be 
ushered in through the effort of the masses. I have 
shown in these columns, how it will be usherfed in. 
These lines are written to emphasize the point 
made by the correspondent. 

Sevagram, 8-8-’46 

How to Think of God 

A correspondent writes : 

“You say that the rule should be that during 
prayers, everyone should sit with closed eyes and 
think of nothing but God. The question arises as to 
how and in what form we have to think of God?" 
True meditation consists in closing the eyes and 
ears of the mind to all else, except the object of 
one’s devotion. Hence the closing of eyes during 
prayers is an aid to such concentration. Man’s 
conception of God is naturally limited. Each one 
has, therefore, to think of Him as best appeals to him, 
provided that the conception is pure and uplifting. 
Sevagram, 10-8-’46 M. K. G. 
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A KHADI LOVER^S COMPLAINT 

a By M, K. Gandhi) 

A Gujarati Khadi lover living in South India 
writes as follows: 

“ In the Khadi Bhandar here, it is hard to get 
cotton, spindles, charkhas and their accessories. I 
have up till now been carrying on with my own 
cotton. The slivers from cotton bought here were 
not at all good. I discovered it was of poor quality 
after I had bought it. I found hand-carding ( iunai ) 
of it difficult and could not get anyone hei e to teach 
me either. 

I have just given my full quota of self-spun 
and self-carded yarn for 1946 to be woven into 
cloth. At first one could procure coupons for self- 
spun yarn and buy a certain amount of Khadi with 
it. The yarn given in is to be woven into sans and 
dhoiis. How are we to buy cloth for our other 
requirements of underwear, sheets, towels etc. ? I 
went to the Bhandar recently and they demanded 
the same number of hanks as the amount of rupees 
the cloth was worth. In addition I was told I had to be 
a member of the Bhandar. I spend 2 to hours daily 
in carding and spinning. If I can spare any more 
time, I devote it also to this work. But, in spite of 
all my labour, I shall never be able to produce 
enough yarn for my requirements. What am I to 
do ? The fact that I am un-acquainted with the 
language is another difficulty. It would be easier if 
all the rules regarding Khadi were ’written up in' 
Hindustani. Moreover, it ’seems impossible to get 
anytlung done without outside influence. Is one to 
call it one’s misfortune or part of our nature ? One 
needs some backing even to buy a spindle, to say 
nothing about a charkha. If the Charkha Sangh 
people themselves do not* realize what difficulties 
one has to face in the matter of buying even small 
requirements, to whom can one turn for help ? 

I spoke about this to a well-known Gujarati 
friend here. He got enraged. * Gandhiji has constituted 
himself Viceroy. Why then should he listen to 
anyone ? He does whatever comes . into his head. 
Let him do so. We shall get Khadi from wherever 
we can and, what is more, we shall encourage un- 
certified Khadi. As for Pyarelalji, he only puts up 
to Gandhiji what he chooses and throws the rest 
into the waste paper basket. ’ ” 

The above angry criticism about my post does 
not need any comment, beyond saying that every 
worth-while letter is put up before me and that,* 
if I, were to be acquainted with or read every 
letter that comes, the whole of my time would be 
spent on the post and I would be rendered useless " 
for my real work. But what has been said, about 
Khadi demands consideration. That Sales Bhandars 
may disappear under the new scheme, only means 
that they should be converted into schools for 
teaching all the processes of Khadi. Therefore, 
cotton, charkhas, spindles and all other accessories 
of spinning, carding and ginning should certainly 
be available there. Above all the Khadi worker 
should be polite and obliging at all times. If he is 
not, it will mean the end of Khadi and it will be 


a tragedy if Khadi workers themselves were to be 
the cause of its death. 

The criticism in the letter under reference can 
only be applicable to one or two Bhandars. This 
note is, therefore, only meant for those to whom 
it does apply. All such should early set their house ^ 
in order. 

Khadi wearers who spin regularly and give ,in 
their self-spun yarn for being woven into cloth 
should be, as they are, entitled to purchase against 
cash the amount of Khadi which, according to the 
A. L S. A. rules, their above-mentioned yarn 
permits them to buy. 

Sevagram, 6-8-*’46 (From Harijanhandhu) 

RAMANAMA AGAIN 

(By M. K. Gandhi) 

A friend sends me a letter received by him for 
an answer. The letter is long. I have only copied* 
here the relevant part : 

India is in his blood, but why should he 
cause resentment among his countrymen who are 
not of his religious faith, by holding daily prayer 
meetings and chanting Ramanama (meaning the name 
of Rama, the Hindu God )? He should realize that 
India is full of manifold faiths and most of the 
conservatives are apt to mistake him (and this is 
one of the pleas of the Muslim League), if he openly 
goes on talking in the name of the Hindu Gods. 
One of his pet terms is the establishment of 
Rama-Rajya (the rule of Rama). What would a 
devout Muslim feel about this ? " 

I must repeat for the thousandth time that 
Ramanama is one of the many names for God. The 
same prayer meetings have recitations from the 
Quran and the Zend Avesta. Devout Muslims, for the 
very reason that they are devout, have never objected 
to the chant of Ramanama, Ramanama is not an idle 
chant. It is conceived as a mode of addressing th^ 
all pervasive God known to me, as to millions of 
Hindus, by the familiar name oiRamanama, ‘Nama’at 
the end of Rama is the most significant part. It-^ 
means the ‘nama’ without the Rama of history. Be 
that as it may, why should an open profession by 
me of my faith offend anybody, much less the 
Muslim League ? No one is obliged to join these 
meetings and having joined is not obliged to take 
part in the chant. All that the visitors are expected 
to do is not to mar the harmony of the meeting 
and to tolerate the proceedings even when they are 
not in sympathy with any part. 

As to the use of the phrase "Rama-Rajya," why 
should it offend after my having defined its meaning 
many times ? It is a convenient and expressive 
phrase, the meaning of which no alternative can 
so fully express to millions. W^hen I visit the 
Frontier Province or address predominantly Muslim 
audiences I would express my meaning to them by 
calling it Khudai Raj, while to a Christian audience ^ 

I would describe it as the Kingdom of God on earth. 
Any other mode would, for me, be self-suppression 
and hypocrisy. 

Sevagram, 8-8-’46 
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WHAT A CHILD CAN TEACH US 

(.By M. K. Gandhi) 

There is a little girl of five years of age in Madras 
-named Aruna who, when I was there in January 
last, saw me spin and thereafter was seized with 
the desire to practise it. She is born in a home 
which has the khadi atmosphere. Her parents are 
not such as to force their child to do rbings . They 
are content to let her imbibe what she can, from 
the atmosphere surrounding her. When the child 
herself expressed a desire to practise spinning, they 
gladly gave her every encouragement. The result 
was that Aruna was able to produce one sliver after 
one day’s labour and when she saw me spinning 
that sliver of her creation, her joy knew no bounds. 
I explained to her the defects in her first sliver 
and in order to remove these, her parents gave her 
every help. Since then the child has been making 
good slivers and spinning regularly. Thus this little 
one learnt two lessons at the same time, viz. to clean 
and card the cotton and make slivers and also to 
give to others the produce of her labour. Children 
often take money from their parents to give presents 
to others. Then the merit really accrues to the 
parents. It is a very different thing when the 
child gives out of the labour of its own hands in 
whatever form that be. And is that not the truest 
form of gift? 

Scvagram, 9-8-’46 
(From Harijanbandhu) 

is’ god a person or force ? 

(By M. K. Gandhi) 

A friend from Baroda writes in English: 

“You ask us to pray to God to give light to 
the Whites in South Africa and strength and courage 
to the Indians there to remain steadfast to the end. 
A prayer of this nature can only be addressed to a 
person. If God is an all-pervading and all-powerful 
force, what is the point of . praying to Him ? He 
goes on with his work whatever happens. ” 

I have written on this topic before. But as it 
is a question that crops up again and again in 
different languages, further elucidation is likely to help 
someone or the other. In my opinion, Rama, Rahaman, 
Ahurmazda, God or Krishna are all attempts on 
the’ part of man to name that invincible force which 
is the greatest of all forces. It is inherent in man, 
imperfect though he be, ceaselessly to strive after 
perfection. In the attempt he falls into reverie. And, 
just as a child tries to stand, falls down again and 
again and ultimately learns how to walk, even so 
man, with all his intelligence, is a mere infant as 
compared to the .infinite and ageless God. This 
may appear to be an exaggeration butisnot. Man 
can only describe God in his own poor language. 
The power we call God defies description. Nor 
does that power stand in need of any human 
effort to describe Him. It is man who requires the 
means whereby he can describe that Power which 
is vaster than the ocean. If this premise is accepted, 
there is no need to ask why we pray. Man can 
only conceive God within the limitations of his 


own mind. If God is vast and boundless as the 
ocean, how can a tiny drop like man imagine what 
He is ? He can only experience what the ocean is 
like, if he falls into and is merged in it. This 
realization is beyond description. In Madame Blavats- 
ky’s language man, in praying, worships his own 
glorified self. He can truly pray, who has the 
conviction that God is within him. He who has 
not, need not pray. God will not be offended, but I 
can say from experience that he who does not pray 
is certainly a loser. What matters then whether 
one man worships God as Person and another as 
Force ? Both do right according to their lights. 
None knows and perhaps never will know what 
is the absolutely proper way to pray. The ideal 
must always remain the ideal. One need only 
remember that God is the Force among all the 
forces. All other forces are material. But God is 
the vital force or spirit which is all-pervading, 
all-embracing and therefore beyond human ken. 
Sevagram, 9-8-'46 • 

(From Harijanbandhu) 

:WHAT A FAST CAN SAVE 

Indonesia has promised us 50,000 tons of rice 

= 2M0xi lakh lbs. 

- 1,120 lakh lbs. 

= 112 million lbs. 

This is enough to feed 112 million adults for 
one day at the rate of 1 lb. per head. 

Therefore, if 112 million adults fast one day, the 
result is the same as though we got 50,000 tons of 
rice from Indonesia. 

Suggestion : 

All adults, except the very aged, invalids and 
manual labourers should miss the evening meal on 
Saturdays. 

There are 240 million adults in India, of whom 
80 million are manual workers. 

Therefore, if the average saving by an adqlt 
missing a Saturday evening meal is 8 oz., the total 
possible saving by all adults (except manual workers) 
missing 26 meals on 26 Saturdays dmring the 
remainder of the year would be 2080 million lbs. 
of cereals = • 92 million tons of cereals. 

This would remove the anticipated food deficiency. 
All parties, all Governments and all individuals, papers, 
etc. should make a drive for the observance of the 
Saturday evening fast. The sharing by the Indian 
population of the starvation which is descending on 
parts of the country will *mean in fact sharing of food. 

Thus that starvation can be staved, off. Besides, 
those who observe the fast, will in most cases gain 
in health. 

Even if the drive achieves only a 10% success, 
the grain saved would be 92, 0(X) tons— substantially 
more than the quantity promised from Indonesia. 
These 92,000 tons would have been obtained at no 
cost to the nation, and would represent ( on the 
other hand) saving not only in food but in^expen- 
diture by individual families. 

(From the Daily Mail Bag) 
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MAHADBV DESAI 

(^By Jawaharlal Nehru') 

It is difficult to write about one who was a dear 
friend and comrade and with whom are associated 
so many intimate memories. As I think of him, 
those memories revive and the past rises up bringing 
a procession of pictures of days gone by. 

There are so many things we take for granted, 
even friends. Mahadev had become some kind of 
an institution for many of us. Quiet, able, efficient, 
hard-working, forgetful of self, utterly devoted, the 
more one knew him, the more he grew in one’s 
estimation and liking. For neatly a quarter of a 
century, we knew each other and often we worked 
together at common t^ks. What he did, he did 
well and thoroughly. He had the scholar’s outlook 
and at the same time the human touch which endears. 
So our affection and admiration for him grew, and 
when suddenly he was no more, there was a gulf 
and a vacuum and a feeling of desolation seized us. 
For one who formed so touch a part of our lives 
and our work was no more, a dear comrade had 
gone and there was no one to take his place. 

Yet his memory endures and cheers and streng- 
thens us for the days of trial are not over and the 
future is full of difficulty. How one wishes that 
Mahadev was with us now with his wise and 
friendly counsel. 

Wardha, 10-8-’46 

HIS LAST ARTICLE 

[ This is the last article written by Mahadevbhai in the Aga 
Khan Palace referred to in “Mahadev Desai — ^The^Last Phase,” P.] 

The House of Truthful Learning 
I wonder if the above is the right name for the 
institution, opened by Gandhiji on the eve of his 
departure for Bombay, for the training of Basic 
Education teachers. Literally translated the name 
would be The House of New Education. But I am 
tempted to give it the name at the top because 
of the spirit in which it has been conceived. For, 
Shrimati Ashadevi in requesting Gandhiji to declare 
it open not only recited verses from the Upanishads 
glorifying Truth, but said that the institution would 
have for its foundation nothing but that Truth, 
The verse specially containing the pledge so to say 
means : “ I will utter ( do ? ) the right, I will utter 
the truth. May it protect me. ” 

That was enough to provide Gandhiji with a 
text for his speech that day, which became of a 
solemn religious character. This put me in mind 
of a . speech Gandhiji gave in Switzerland in 
December 1931 before an audience of devout 
pacifists. It was in reply to the question, ‘ why do 
you regard God as Truth ? ’ He said : 

“ In my early youth I was taught to repeat what 
in Hindu scriptures are known as the one thousand 
names of God. But these one thousand names of God 
were by no means exhaustive. We believe — and 
I think it is • the truth — that God has as many 


names as there are creatures and, therefore, we 
also say that God is pameless, and since God has 
many forms, we also consider Him formless, and 
since He speaks through many tongues, we consider . 
Him to be speechless and so on. And so, when I 
came to study Islam, I found that Islam too had 
many names of God, 

“ I would say with those who say ‘ God is Love’. 
But deep down in me I used to say that though 
God may be Love, God is Truth, above all. If it 
is possible for the human tongue to give the fullest 
description of God, I have come to the conclusion 
that for myself God is Truth. But two years ago 
I went a step further and said that Truth is God. 
You will see the fine distinction between the two 
statements, viz. that, ‘God is Truth’ and ‘Truth is 
God’, I came to that conclusion after a continuous 
and relentless search after Truth which began 
nearly fifty years ago. I then found that the nearest 
approach to Truth was through love. But I also 
found that love has many meanings in the English 
language (at least?) and that human love in the sense 
of passion could become a degrading thing (also?). 

I found too that love in the sense of ahimsa had 
only a limited number of votaries in the world. 
But I never found a double meaning in connection 
with Truth and (not?) even atheists had not demurred 
to the necessity or power of Truth. But in their 
passion for discovering Truth, the atheists have not 
hesitated to deny the very existence of God — from'" 
their own point of view rightly. And it was because 
of this reasoning that I saw that rather than say 
that God is Truth, I should say that Truth is God... 
Add to this the great difficulty, that millions have 
taken the name of God X and in His neune com- 
mitted nameless atrocities. Not that scientists very 
often do inot commit atrocities in the name of 
Truth . . . Then there is another thing in Hindu 
philosophy, viz. God alone is and nothing else 
exists, and the same .truth you find emphasized 
and exemplified in the kalema of Islam. There 
you find it clearly stated that God alone is and 
nothing else exists. In fact the Sanskrit word for 
Truth is a word which literally means that which 
exists — Sat. For these and several other reasons 
that I can give you, I have come to the conclusion 
that the definition — Truth is God — gives me the 
greatest satisfaction. And when you want to find 
Truth as God, the only inevitable means is Love, 
i. e. non-violence, and since I believe that ultima- 
tely means and end are convertible terms, I 
should not hesitate to say that God is Love. 

“ Truth is what the voice within tells you. 
Those who would make individual search after 
truth as God, must go through several vows ... If 
you would swim on the bosom of the ocean of Truth, 
you must reduce yourself to a zero.” M. D. - 

HIS GREATEST CHARACTER ^ 

(By M. K. Gandhi) 

The greatest characteristic I can think of about 
Mahadev Desai was his ability to reduce himself to 
zero, whenever occasion -demanded it. 

Sevagram, 12-8-’46 
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THE DISCIPLE AND HIS MASTER 

A Unique Disciple 

At the time of Mahadevbhai’s cruel and 
untimely death in detention, Gandhiji was allowed 
to receive two condolence messages out of the 
hundreds that poured in from all over the country. 
One of these was from Shri Mathuradas Tricumji, 
an ex-Mayor of Bombay and a nephew of Gandhiji. 
There was one sentence in his letter which 
beautifully summed up the relationship between Bapu 
and Mahadevbhai. He said: “Lord Buddha had only 
one disciple and that was Ananda; so is the case of 
Mahadev with regard to you.” Lord Buddha had 
thousands upon thousands of disciples. But Ananda 
towered head over shoulders above the rest. 
Similarly Mahadevbhai’s gifts had given him a unique 
position among all those who have endeavoured 
to serve Bapu from close quarters. It is not 
an easy job. Mahadevbhai often used to tell me: 
“Living with Bapu is like living on the edge of a 
volcano. When the volcano will burst and blow you 
off, you never can tell.” The reason is that Bapu 
towers so far above the level of all the rest, that 
those who surroxmd him, often fall short of his 
expectations in spite of their best efforts to prove 
worthy disciples of the great master. Moreover, 
in spite of his great spiritual height, Bapu is very 
human. He does not expect to find perfection in 
those who come to him. But he does expect them 
to have a burning desire to attain perfection. The 
rate of progress that he expects from his associates 
varies in different cases and although he can 
overlook and forgive faults as big as a mountain, 
there are times when mere trifles assume 
mountainous proportions, especially in the case of 
those who are nearest to him. 

His Life-long Prayer 

Mahadevbhai told me once : “ My one prayer 
in life has been that I may die in Bapu’s -service, 
but I am aware of the fact that at any time, I 
might prove unworthy of it and have to quit at a 
moment's notice.” I did not believe him : it 
seemed so inconceivable to picture Bapu without 
him. Yet during the few years of my association 
with Mahadevbhai and Bapu, I saw occasions when 
even Mahadevbhai was at the point of quitting, 
as for instance at the time of the Delang incident. 

Brom Delang, Durgaben ( Mrs. Desai ) and 
Shrimati Kasturba had gone to Jagannath Puri and 
there as a result of their orthodox upbringing, they 
felt that they ought to visit the temples. So they went 
inside the temples, forgetting Bapu s teaching that 
caste Hindus should not visit temples if they were 
not open to Harijans. Mahadevbhai’s young son of 
about twelve refused to go in. He stood outside 
and talked to the Pujaris, trying to show them the 
wrong of keeping the Harijans out. On their return 
from Puri, the story was told by somebody. None 
of us thought much of it, beyond patting young 
Narayan (Mahadevbhai’s son) on the back for his 
courage and wisdom beyond his years. But Bapu 
took a very serioUs view of the whole thing. He 
gave a talk to Ba who humbly confessed her error 


and apologized for it. Bapu did not blame her. 
“I neglected her education and I must be held 
responsible for her mistakes, not she. ” Then he 
took Mahadevbhai to task for neglecting Durgaben’s 
education. “ You have taken interest in Narayan, so 
that he knows much more than an average boy at his 
age. Should you not have taken the same interest in 
Durga’s education ? What is the use of your writing 
articles in the Harijan on the subject of tmtouch- 
ability and opening of temples to Harijans, when 
you do not carry the message to your own home ? 
Ba is too old to learn, but not Durga.” Mahadevbhai 
tried to put up some sort of defence. It made 
matters worse. What had seemed a trifle to us all 
assumed such magnitude that Mahadevbhai actually 
packed up his things and got ready to quit. But 
he had become part and parcel of Bapu himself. 
His utility was so great, his dedication so complete 
that the catastrophe ( Mahadevbhai’s separation 
from Bapu whether by death or in life could not 
be termed anything else except a catastrophe ) was 
averted. God granted his prayer and Mahadevbhai 
served Bapu till the very end. He died in harness 
on the 15th of August, 1942, serving his Master 
and serving his country with his last breath. 

Soon after Mahadevbhai’s death I asked Bapu 
one day, “ Out of all the deaths that you have 
been faced with so far, has not Mahadevbhai’s 
- death affected you the most ? ” “ Jamnalal, Maganlal 
and Mahadev, each one of them was unique in 
his own line,” he replied. “I consider each one of 
them to be irreplaceable. But I will say this, that 
out of the three, Mahadev had chosen to lose 
himself completely in me. I might say that he had 
ceased to have an individuality apart from mine.” 

A Charming Personality 
Although Mahadevbhai was old enough to be 
my father, his mind was so young and fresh that one 
could never look upon him as anything except as 
a friend or a brother. I saw him as a small child 
in 1919 for the first time. My brother Pyarelal had 
joined Gandhiji a short time before that. I have a 
clear recollection of Mahadevbhai at that meeting. 
He had struck me as being more loving and 
affectionate than anybody else in Gandhiji’s camp. It 
was this characteristic of Mahadevbhai, this ability to 
^ win over people young and old, as soon as he came 
in contact with them, that made him so precious 
in Bapu’s camp. It enabled him to lighten much of 
Bapu’s burden by settling many domestic problems 
around Bapu. It also enabled him to introduce some 
valuable workers and friends to Bapu. I remember 
Bapu once telling mq that it was Mahadevbhai who 
had brought Rajaji to him. 

Early Reminiscences 
Practically every one of Mahadevbhai’s friends 
felt that he cared for him or her the most. To my 
mother, he was dearer than a son and to me he 
had become more than a blood brother. Soon after 
I joined Gandhiji in 1938, Mahadevbhai took to 
going out for early morning walks along with my 
brother and myself. My brother later dropped out. 
But I kept it on. During these walks Mahadevbhai 
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told me many reminiscences of his early days. Little 
did I know that he would be going away so soon 
and so suddenly and I kept no record of those 
talks. I feel sorry for it now. He told me about 
his childhood and the loss of his m other at a tender 
age. He told me of his student days which he had 
spent in poverty and then as to how he had become 
a practising lawyer and later took to co-operative 
banking. Life was just becoming easy for him and his 
father was beginning to look forward to his own son 
soon becoming rich and influential, when Mahadevbhai 
came in contact with Gandhiji. He told me : “ Bapu 
was just then drawing up the rules of conduct for 
the Ashramites. I felt deeply interested. I and Narhari 
used to go to the Ashram almost every evening. I 
had many interesting discussions on the subject 
with Gandhiji. I felt more and more drawn to him 
and his mode of life. But for some time, Bapu tried 
to keep me off out of regard for my wife and my 
father. But I persisted and at last Bapu yielded. 

I still remember the day when I received a brief 
post card from him. There was one sentence in it 
which made my heart leap with joy. He had said : 

‘ I would love to have you by my side.’ Immediately 
he resigned from his job, broke up his household 
at Ahmedabad and became an inmate of the 
Satyagraha Ashram at Sabarmati. Whatever money 
he had saved was soon given over to the Ashram 
funds, and to the great distress of his father, 
Mahadevbhai took the vow of poverty. 

Twentyfive Years of Selfless Service 

Right from the day of his joining Bapu to the 
day of his death, Mahadevbhai was constantly 
serving Bapu. Before he came, Bapu generally had 
no companion when he travelled about. He did all 
L his work himself and needed ‘ no looking after ’ as 
jpe put it. “ But Mahadev soon took charge of me. He 
looked after my luggage, he looked after my food, 
he washed my clothes and he did my secretarial work.” 

After Mahadevbhai’s death at the Aga Khan 
Palace, I was rather hard worked for about a month 
till the Government sent my brother Pyarelal from 
Arthur Road Prison, Bombay, to stay with us. 
Before he came I attended to Bapu’s and Ba’s 
massage etc., cooked their food, washed the clothes, 
attended to my duties as the medical officer of the 
camp and did whatever secretarial work there was 
to be done. Somebody reported to Bapu that I 
was being overworked. I tried to reassure him. 
“Please do not worry about me,; Bapu. It is good 
for me to keep busy.” “I am really not worried,” 
said he. “If you are confident that you can manage 
it all, I will not think anymore, about :it. After all 
Mahadev has done more than you in his time. He 
did not have to attend to massage etc. and the 
medicEil duties, but he washed my clothes when I 
put on a huge turban, of coarse Khadi; a thick 
Khadi dhoti and a peran and an angarkha. The 
clothes washing that you do is child’s play, compared 
to what Mahadev used to do. On top of that he 
had to cook for me, see people on my behalf, 
attend to the correspondence and write articles 
for Young India." 


At another time Bapu told me : “ One great 
quality of Mahadev was that he was always willing 
to do whatever work was entrusted to him and do 
it enthusiastically. Thus he became a good writer, a 
good cook and a good coolie. That is generally 
the fate of all those who come to work with me.” 

On that fateful morning of August the 15th, 
1942, Mahadevbhai got up earlier than usual. He 
extracted moosambi juice for Bapu’s breakfast and 
prepared tea and toasts for the rest of the family 
before we had got ready. The toasts were so nicely 
made that everybody complimented him on his 
skill. In his usual good humour he joked, “So now 
I will be able to get a Khansama’s job anywhere.” 
Mrs. Naidu retorted, “What is it that you are not 
in Bapu’s household already, Khansama, bearer, 
secretary and what not ?” 

At another time Bapu said to me, “I am a 
good teacher. The proof is that my pupils have 
often outdone me in the things that I taught 
them.” ( This he was telling me in order to stimulate 
my interest in the study of Sanskrit which I had 
started learning from him in jail ). I was reluctant 
to believe the statment. So Bapu started giving 
examples. “ In South Africa I learned shoe-making 
first and taught it to others. But afterwards both 
Kallenbach and Maganlal made better shoes than 
myself. Similarly, I introduced spinning in the 
Ashram by learning it first myself and then teaching 
it to others. But now I am a back number among 
the spinners. Mahadev learnt it from me and he 
span so much better than I.” 

“ But, Bapu, these are your side activities,” I 
persisted. “Your chief work has been giving out 
original ideas and writing for Young India and 
Harijan." “ As for giving ideas,” replied Bapu, “ I 
have some originality. But writing is a by-product. 
I write to propagate my ideas. Journalism is not my 
profession and even there, though Mahadev learned 
journalism from me, he Ccime to have a more facile 
pen than myself.” 

Disciple or Son ? 

Bapu is different from the other great sages of 
the past, in so far that he has renounced the world 
and yet he has not renounced it. He has not ceased 
to love his own children, but he has extended his 
paternal love to all those who come in contact with 
him. By becoming a universal Bapu (father), he has 
not ceased to be Bapu to his own children, but his 
children cannot and do not expect from him anything 
more than anyone of his associates and co-workers. 
Thus Mahadevbhai also found in Bapu a father in 
every sense of the term. He told me once that 
shortly after his joining Bapu in 1916, they were 
travelling together on a very hot and sultry night. 
Bapu lay down to sleep and Mahadevbhai started 
fanning him. He was tired and soon he himself fell 
asleep. When he woke up, he found Bapu fanning 
him. The weather had been so sultry that when 
Mahadevbhai fell asleep and the fanning stopped, 
Bapu woke up. So he sat up with a fan and fanned 
Mahadevbhai as a mother would do for her child. 

Mrs. Naidu told me once that when Mahadevbhai 
joined Bapu, he was so handsome and so fresh that 
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Bapu used to say “Mahadev is a rose”. At that time. 
Mrs. Naidu. nicknamed him Ghul-e-Gujarat (The 
rose of Gujarat). 

Bapu’s Boswell 

In spite of his deep learning, there was a child- 
like* simplicity about Mahadevbhai. He was versatile 
and he was original. His one passion in life was 
to lighten Bapu’s burden and interpret his ideas. If 
Bapu took up the subject of spinning, Mahadevbhai 
read up all the literature available on the subject 
and presented the substance of his study to Bapu 
in the-form of articles for Young India or Hanjan. If 
Bapu took up the subject of village industries or basic 
education or anything else, Mahadevbhai tried to 
study it and get to the very bottom of it, so that 
he could expand the ideas put forth by Bapu and 
enable the public to understand him better. He 
recorded his utterances and kept writing a sort of 
biography of Bapu in the form of his weekly letters 
in Young India and Harijan. 

Soon after his death in detention, one day Bapu 
expressed his grief at the separation by saying: 
“He aspired to be my Boswell and yet he always 
wished to die before me. How could he do better ? 
So he has gone and left me to write his biography 
instead.” What an irony of fate I “ It is cruel of 
children to wish for death before their parents. It 
is selfish,” he remarked on another occasion. .But 
his philosophy came to his aid. “ I may not be able 
to convince others, but I do feel that death is 
, never untimely in the real sense of the term,” he 
said. “No one dies before het or she has finished 
his work in this world. Mahadev had put forth 
the work of a century in fifty years. So he has 
gone to his well-earned rest.” 

Shadow of the Fast 

The shadow of Bapu’s fast in detention had 
begun to loom large some time before the August 
arrests. There were discussions on the ethics of 
fasting in Satyagraha. They deeply distressed 
Mahadevbhai. He was strongly opposed to the idea 
of Bapu going on a fast under any citcumstance. 
He tried to argue it with Bapu. But when Bapu 
told him that if he has to fast, it will be in 
answer to a higher call, Mahadevbhai was left 
without an answer. But the idea continued to 
oppress him. During the four days that I was 
with him at the Aga Khan . Palace, I often heard 
him give expression to his anxiety on that score. 
He simply cPuld not hear the idea of Bapu going 
on a fast. Was it thei emotional strain or the 
consequent changes in the higher centres which 
resulted in a standstill of the pump on that fateful 
morning of the 15th of August 1942 ? 

The Last Act 

Whenever Mahadevbhai got ill, he used to send 
for me. I sometimes joked. “ You are a great man, 
you should have big doctors attending on you. I 
feel so nervous to treat you.” One day he became 
serious. “Sushila, you are my sister. I have, confi- 
dence in you and would much rather die in your 
hands than in the hands of anybody else.” Prophetic 
words! Little did -either of us realize at that time 
that such a day was fast approaching. 
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It was a strange coincidence which resulted 
in my reaching Bombay just in time to be arrested 
with Shri Kasturba on the 9th of August, 1942. 
Bapu called it a work of Providence, even a miracle. 
We were kept in the Arthur Road Prison at Bombay 
for two days and taken to the Aga Khan Palace 
on the 11th. Bapu was drafting his letter to the 
Viceroy. It was drafted more than once. 
Mahadevbhai had to copy it each time. Seeing me 
there he remarked, “ You will help me with this 
copying, won't you 7" So I made one copy. After 
some further alterations, the final copy was made 
in Mahadevbhai’s beautiful handwriting, signed by 
Bapu and handed over to the Superintendent of 
the Camp on the 14th of August for posting. That 
night Mahadevbhai gave massage to Bapu’s head. 
I had a cold and had retired early. 

15th August, 1942 — The Preparation 

As I have said already, Mahadevbhai got up 
earlier than usual. He had intended joining the 
morning prayers on that day, but was just too late 
for it. So he spent the time in shaving himself, 
clipping his moustache and his nails. Mrs. Naidu 
passed by* as he sat in front of a full size mir ror 
(of which there were any number in the Aga Khan 
Palace) performing these operations. She joked: 
“What is wrong with Mahadev today? He has suddenly 
become very particular about his appearance.” No 
one could guess that it was for the last time. 

Gandhiji used to go out for a stroll in the garden 
at about 7-30 every m&rning. On that day 
Mahadevbhai also joined us. “ For the first time 
after coming here, I slept well last night and am 
feeling very energetic,” he said. He talked of 
bringing out a collection of instances of non-violence 
in literature. Then he started talking of cases of 
sudden death. Years ago he had told me how his 
father had died suddenly. He had just become recon- 
ciled to his son having taken to a life of renunci- 
ation and was thinking of coming to stay with him 
for a few' days. Mahadevbhai had sent him a copy 
of a book that he had written. He sat in an arm- 
chair reading the book, happy in the thought that 
it had been written by his son. Suddenly he put 
his head back and breathed his last. As I heard the 
story, a cold shiver ran through my spine. “I hope 
it won’t happen with Mahadevbhai,” I said to my- 
self. I had clesin forgotten the story but .Mahadev- 
bhai’s talk that morning reminded me of it. 

The Drama Ends 

After the walk I started" Bapu’s massage. The 
I. G. P. had come and Mahadevbhai, Ba and Mira- 
ben had gone to Mrs. Naidu’s room to meet him. 
From the distance we heard their laughter. Suddenly 
there was a lull and then somebody called me. I 
thought they wanted me to come and meet the 
I. G. P. As I was getting ready to go, Ba came in 
rushing, “Sushila, come quick, Mahadev is having a 
fit.” I ran. There I found him lying in a bed looking 
white as marble having generalized convulsions. I 
learnt that as he stood talking, he had suddenly 
complained of feeling giddy. He was told to lie 
down and they had called me. I was by his side 
within a minute. I felt his pulse, it was not there. 
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I Hstened to his heart. There were no heart sounds. 
“ Call Bapu, ” I said, and asked for some heart 
stimulant. The 1. G. P. got for me whatever he 
could. I pushed in two injections, but to no effect. 
In the meantime Bapu had arrived. He stood by 
the bed-side calling out, ‘’Mahadev, Mahadev.” 
But for the first time Mahadev failed to answer 
him. “ If he only opens his eyes and looks at me 
once, he won’t go,” said Bapu in anguish. But he 
had decided to go. He never opened his eyes. In 
spite of my medical knowledge, I vainly hoped that 
Bapu’s presence might achieve what medicine had 
failed to do. But the age of miracles, if it ever 
existed, is over. The convulsions and the groans 
subsided. It was all over. The Civil Surgeon arrived, 
shook his head and went away. Ba looked at my 
face. “ How is he ? Sushila”, she asked in a choked 
voice. What was I to say ? “ No more ?” she asked 
and burst into sobs. Bapu came and consoled her. 
He was stricken with grief, but he had to be brave. 
“Let us have the prayers and then bathe the body,” 
he said. So we sat down and recited the 18th chapter 
of the Gita, sang “ Vaishnava Jana To'' and then had 
‘ Ramadhun The room where Mahadevbhai had 
sat in the morning shaving himself was vacated of 
furniture etc. The body was carried to Bapu’s bath 
room and he bathed it with my help. It was painful 
to see him doing it with shaking hands. Then he 
looked round for a moment and said : “ Mahadev 
has died as a prisoner, he must be cremated as one.” 
So we wrapped the body in jail sheets and brought 
it out. The Superintendent had got a lot of flowers. 
Miraben arranged them around the body most 
artistically. She had prepared some sandalwood 
paste. Bapu put it on Mahadevbhai’s forehead and 
sat down by his side. He and I recited the Gita by 
turns while preparations were being made for the 
cremation. I noticed that Mahadevbhai’s eye on the 
side on which Bapu was sitting was half open. It 
was symbolical of Mahadevbhai’s deep love and 
devotion to Bapu. Even in death he seemed to be 
gazing at his Master. 

The Last Rites 

The authorities had brought a lorry with police 
and Brahmins. They wanted to take away the body 
and cremate it by themselves. But Bapu would not 
have it, “No father can hand over the body of his 
son to strangers,” he told them. “Mahadev was 
more than a son to me. I would like to perform his 
last rites myself. But if the Government cannot 
take me outside, I am prepared to hand it over 
to friends, but I won’t hand it over to the jail 
officials,” Although the Government hands over 
the bodies of murderers to their relatives and 
friends after hanging and lets them have a public 
funeral, it was not prepared to allow such a thing 
for a rebel however non-violent. They would not 
hand over the body to friends and relatives. There 
was a tenseness in the atmosphere. We all held 
our breaths. What will Bapu's reply be ? Bapu sat 
thinking for a moment. Then he said : ” I do not 
want to make the death of my son into a political 
issue. If the Government will not allow me to go 
out and cremate the body nor hand it over to 
friends, I will have the cremation here.” It was a 


novel suggestion. Nobody had ever heard ,of a 
cremation taking place in the house. The I. G. P. 
sat upstairs telephoning the Government of Bombay. 
The Government of Bombay in their turn had to 
consult the Government of India. At last he came 
down. The Government had agreed to the cremation 
taking place in the compound. We heaved a sigh of 
relief. Mrs. Naidu went downstairs to select the spot. 

The I. G. P. had asked if Bapu would like to send 
a message to Mahadevbhai’s people.. ” Yes, I would 
like to send a telegram provided it is sent without 
mutilation,” he replied. Then he dictated the telegram 
to me. He began, “Sorry.” Then he stopped. “Why 
should I be sorry to announce such a noble death ? 
No, scratch out “Sorry” and write, “Mahadev died 
suddenly ...” The message was delivered to the 
I. G. P. with a request to despatch it as an express 
telegram. As we learnt later on, it was delivered to 
the addressee by post after several weeks’ delay. 

At last things were ready for the cremation. 
Bapu followed the body with a staff in one hand 
and the pot of fire in the other. The Brahmin 
chanted some shlokas and performed some ceremonies. 
The body was placed on the pier and Bapu lighted 
the fire. Soon there was a big blaze. Ba sat at a 
short distance oblivious of everything else. With 
folded hands she kept on repeating, “ Mahadev, my 
child, may you be happy wherever you are. Oh! 
why should Mahadev have gone and not I?” The 
Superintendent of the Camp, the Superintendent 
of Yeravda prison and the I. G. P. also sat there 
watching the earthly remains of that beloved 
personality being consumed by the flames. 

At last we returned to the house. It was past 
5 O’clock in the evening. Death had occurred 
between eight and nine in the morning. “ Mahadev 
has lived up to the ‘ Do or Die ’ mantra," said 
Bapu. “ This sacrifice cannot but hasten the day 
of India’s deliverance.” * 

Mrs. Naidu was convinced that it was the worry 
about Bapu’s fast that had killed Mahadevbhai. 
“ If ever a man laid down his life for another 
it was Mahadev,” she said. “ Like Jesus Christ 
he died that Bapu might live. Now Bapu must 
give up the idea of ever going on a fast.” There 
was no talk of a fast at that time. Things developed 
in such a way that a fast became inevitable, but 
when it did come at last, it came in a modified 
form, so that though Bapu went almost to death’s 
door, he was able to survive it. 

The bones and ashes were collected on the 
third day. A platform about seven feet by three 
and a half feet and about three feet high was 
erected on the site. A small enclosure of stones was 
also made. Bapu visited the samadhi morning and 
evening. Fresh flowers were placed and in the 
morning the twelfth chapter of Gita was recited 
every day. “ Mahadev’s whole life was an un- 
interrupted song of hhakti (devotion) ”, said Bapu, 
“ and it is only befitting that we should recite bhakti 
yoga at his samadhi. From being a disciple, Mahadev 
has become my teacher. I visit his samadhi every 
day in order to keep the example of his lifelong 
dedication to service fresh in my mind. Let us all 
pray to God that we may be able to follow in 
his footsteps.” S. N. 
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MAHADEV DESAI— TPiE LAST PHASE 

In the case of two persons, the late Shrimati 
Kasturba Gandhi and the late Shri Mahadev Desai, 
the coming events of the fateful year 1942, cast very 
long shadows before. From the day she entered the 
gates of the Aga Khan Palace, Ba had a premonition 
that she was not going to come out of that 
place alive, and she never did. In the case of 
Shri Desai, the shadow was not that of his own 
approaching end but that of the danger to his 
Master for whom and in whom he lived and had 
his being. Ever since Gandhiji had hinted at the 
possibility of having to undertake a fast in the 
event of his imprisonment, the thought of it had 
haunted him ( M. D. ) like a nightmare. He struggled 
like a Titan to avert it. He one day asked me to 
go out for an evening stroll. “There is something 
that has been oppressing me. I want to discuss it 
with you,” he said. “Ditto,” I replied. This was not 
the first occasion when we had simultaneously felt 
the need of unburdening our minds to each other 
on the same subject. We discussed the pros and 
cons of the subject threadbare and found ourselves 
in complete agreement. “Now we must place our 
viewpoint before Bapu. I am going to do it tonight. 
You too must,” he said to me. 'Accordingly two 
notes were prepared later and handed to Gandhiji 
‘according to plan’. 

A Warning Signal 

On our way back I chaffed him, “With all your 
diplomatic skill which has never failed you, can’t 
you find a way out of the present emergency ?” “ We 
seem to be up against fate this time,” he replied 
with a sigh. I continued the chaff. We talked about 
old times. But for once the smile had left his face. 
All of a sudden, he had an attack of giddiness and 
sat down by the roadside. “I don’t know why, but 
my mind suddenly went blank,” he said to me. The 
giddiness, however, passed away as quickly as it had 
come. But when we reached his house, the pulse 
was very rapid and fechle and the blood pressure 
extremely low. We did not know then that it was 
a mild onset of ventricular failure — what in medical 
books is described as Stokes Adam’s syndrome, 
accentuated by excessive mental strain which was 
finally to claim him a couple of months later. 

In the meantime the prospect of the ‘ Quit India ’ 
struggle continued to fill the air. It was going to 
be a “Do or Die” struggle, in which no quarter 
could be expected or asked for. Mahadev Desai 
was aware of it. He decided to get himself overhauled 
medically. Had not Gandhiji taught that for a 
Satyagrahi, to fall ill in jail was a shame ? He was 
anxious to give a good account of himself in prison 
in the coming struggle for Independence, the biggest 
and the most momentous in the country’s history. 
He dragged me too along with him to Bombay, 
although I was most unwilling. A sacred duty 
cannot be evaded. Bapu will need us all this time. 
^7e must keep ourselves fit,” he remonstrated. 
^7ithout even telling me, he made an appointment 
for me witlj a leading pathologist. Himself he went 
through a series of tests, minus alas ! the heart. 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel was going the npxt day to 


Wardha for the Working Committee meeting and 
wanted to discuss certain things with him on the way. 
The heart examination had to be given the go-bye- 
The Last Journey 

Gandhiji’s date of departure for Bombay had 
been fixed for the 5th of August. Mahadev Desai 
made thorough preparation for a hazardous Odyssey, 
cleared his desk and sent away to safe places 
important documents, diaries, note books etc., the 
honey distilled during a life time with a diligence 
exceeding that of the bee in the fable. He took 
his son with him to Bombay. The latter had resisted 
aU proposals for a university education made by 
his father’s numerous friends, including the late 
Shri Bhulabhai Desai. The father felt that he had 
nothing more precious to give to the boy than to 
initiate him into the historic August struggle. There 
had been a function in the Talimi Sangh at Sevagram, 
on the 4th, in which Gsindhiji had spoken. Mahadev 
Desai made the young Narayan write out the 
Hindustani report of Gandhiji’s address on the train 
and barl the great satisfaction to find that the boy 
had not done it unworthily. He carefully whetted 
it and afterwards told me that he awarded 75 
per cent marks to Narayan for the performance. 

The next three days were full of hectic 
excitement and ceaseless strain for everybody. A 
chance encounter with M. A. Mecklai who was an 
old friend of his, provided an opportunity for a last, 
eleventh hour, though abortive, peace effort. The 
correspondence relating to that effort has since been 
published and is now public property. 

8th of August At Last 

We were attending the A. I. C. C. meeting. 
Suddenly he turned to me. “ No one knows what 
may happen tonight,” he said. “ All sorts of 
rumours are in the air. Bapu made a very important 
speech yesterday and will make another today. Much 
may depend on accurate reporting of the two 
speeches. Let us take no chance. You do yesterday’s 
speech just now. I shall see to today’s speech when 
we go home.” 

But when I saw him later after the A. I. C. C. 
meeting at about 11-O’clock at night, he was still 
occupied by visitors. He had been unable to steal 
even a moment’s respite. 

“ Well, the die is cast. What shall we do now?” 

I asked. 

“Bapu is sure to be arrested. Well, we shall 
issue forth tomorrow hand-in-hand and do some- 
thing worthy.” 

Young Narayan and Kanu Gandhi had encoun- ' 
tered liim about half an hour ago. “We are no 
longer going to listen to you now, Ka^,” the 
former said laughing. “ Bapu said in the A. I. C. C. 
today that everybody was hereafter to be his own 
leader. We are now azad." 

“ But you have already anticipated Bapu and I . 
you,” replied Mahadevbhai. “ My dear boy, I have 
no wish to take away your azadi.” 

Little did the boy realize that he was going to 
be independent of his father in a way nobody 
suspected — he least of all. 
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They Come 

What followed is best told in his own words as 
recorded in the pages of his journal found ‘ among 
his posthumous papers: 

“ 9-8-’42. After the morning prayer I said to 
Bapu : ‘ There has been a spate of rumours and 
telephone messages, aU to the effect that the arrests 
will take place tonight. Shri Arvind Pakwasa has 
further brought the news that barbed wire fence 
has been put up round the Aga Khan Palace where 
the detenus will be taken.’ Mccklai even told me, 

‘ You will be going to a lovely place. • I myself 
would love to be there. I will go there to visit you.’ 
'Bapu said. “After my last night’s speech they will 
never arrest me.’’ But I feel ill at ease. I tried to 
get news about the Sardar on the telephone. The 
line was dead. Fear gripped me. I sent Swami 
Anand to try the telephone from the next bungalow. 
He quickly returned with the news that the Police 
Commissioner was coming to make arrests. The 
Police Superintendent came and made the arrests. 
There were warrants for Miraben and myself 
with offer to take Pyarelal and Ba into voluntary 
detention with .Bapu. A special was waiting at the 
station. The whole of the Working Committee 
group and the members of the Bombay Provincial 
Congress Committee had already been taken into it. 

“ We were taken down at Chinchwad. The 
members of the Working Committee weremade to get 
down first. In the course of a conversation with the 
Maulanti and Jawahar a reference came up as to fast. 
They recognized it as a final step. Jawahar raised the 
point as to why secrecy was incompatible with 
ahimsa. “ You are free to interpret ahimsa in your 
own way,” replied Bapu. 

“ At Chinchwad Station we were taken - into a 
motor car. Others were made to go into a lorry. 
Sorrow and grief were written large on Bapu's face. 
It was accentuated by the way in which Mehta was 
treated. They caught hold of him by his hands and 
feet and carried him to the lorry where a sergeant 
pushed him in. 

“On reaching the palace I began to give Bapu a 
massage : “ After how many long years are you 
doing it?” Bapu asked. He slept for one and a half 
hours during malish and again at noon. He then 
began writing the letter to the Viceroy which he 
showed to me at night. But my eyes were heavy 
with sleep. At 9.25 he took silence. 

Six Days in the Aga Khan Palace 
10-8-’42. Several further corrections were 
made in that draft. A second letter to Lumley was 
written . about the sergeant and for newspapers. 
The letter was drafted once, twice, thrice. All of 
us suggested that the Mehta incident should not 
be over-emphasized. 

“ The Civil Surgeon came. Bapu’s blood pressure 
stood at 142/88, weight 104 lbs. 

“ i suggested that Lumley’s letter should be 
posted next day. It was decided that the other 
letter should be held over for further consideration. 

“ The goat did Satyagraha. Bapu said it would not 
be right to take her milk under the circumstances. 
Miraben had soqje (|iffi?qlty in persuading him. 


“11-8- ’42. While the letter was being revised, Ba 
and Sushila arrived. They brought a lot of news. 
The whole day we talked of the happenings outside. 
Lumley’s letter was posted in the evening. At night 
Bapu described his experiences with Jones, Dalzicl, 
etc. I had a talk with Col. Shah. 

“12-8-’42. After making several further alterations 
in the Viceroy’s letter, I gave it to Sushila to make 
a fair copy of it. “If Government gives me 7 years, I 
shall be able to do a lot,” said Bapu. I reminded 
him of what Satyamurti had said : “Bapu, your real 
work will begin after India has got her Independence.” 

’’ 13-8-42. I jotted down several more suggestions 
in the copy of the letter to the Viceroy made 
by Sushila. Bapu read through it again. Two or 
three sentences were altered for clarification at 
Miraben’s suggestion. Bapu asked the meaning of 
’ teleology ’ in “ teleological connection between 
bourgeois democracy, refvolution and industrialism”. 
This led to a lot of discussion on teleology. Finally 
Bapu said : ’’ In other words, it amounts to arguing 
in a circle.” Then there was a discussion as to 
whether the preposition ’with’ or ’of’ should 
follow ‘ reek ’. He asked Sushila the meaning of 
‘ varicose veins ’ and the derivation of the word 
’ varicose ’. The two letters were ‘ addressed to 
L. and L. (Lord Lumely and Lord Linlithgow). 
’It only needs H. E. before the two Ls (HELLO.’ 
remarked Mrs. Naidu. 

’’ Sushila wrote a prescription for Ba. The 
Superintendent was about to send it to the chemist. 
I said to Bapu : ’’ He is sending the prescription 
with Ba’s name on top. It is like sending out the 
news that Ba is here and is ill. Bapu said : ’’ You 
should warn the Superintendent and ask him to 
strike off the names if he wants to.” The Superin- 
tendent was very grateful for the suggestion. He 
struct off the names and sent the prescription to 
the chemist. 

“ I made a toaster oiit of stray pieces of wire. 
Bapu asked : ’’ What is the Gujarati equivalent of 
’ Necessity is the mother of invention ’.” I suggested : 

3l d. 

“ 14-8-’42. The letter to the Viceroy was posted. 

’’ Today we asked for news about Sardar and 
Pyarelal. The reply was : ’ There is no report about 
Sardar.’ So he must be presumed to be well. He 
did not know whether Pyarelal was in Poona or not.” 
The Journey’s End 

Here the Journal abruptly ends bringing to a 
close thirty years’ -sustained and unremitting labour. 
The life’s candle was snuffed out on the morning 
of the 15th. The only other person whom I have 
known to be as punctual in keeping a day-to-day 
and hour-to-hoxu ledger of his life was the late 
Sheth Jamnalal Bajaj. The last entry in his diary 
was made just before he left for his daughter-in- 
law’s house in Wardha never to return. 

I was taken to the Aga Khan Palace exactly 
one month after Mahadev’s death. Among his 
papers, along with the leaves of his journal repro- 
duced above, there was the report of Gandhiji’s 
last public utterance before the Talimi Sangh 
Teachers’ Camp at Sevagram on the 5th. He could 
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not take it up at Bombay while the A I. C. C. 
session was on. So he did it at the first opportunity 
on reaching the Aga Khan Palace. 

Remained Bapu’s A.I.C.C. speeches. “ Have you 
done Bapu’s A. I. C. C. speech of the 7th 7” he 
had asked me on the morning of the 9th August 
just before his arrest. “ I am only half way through,” 

I had replied. “ And you ? ” I asked referring to 
the other speech he was to do. “ Could not even touch 
it owing to telephone calls which kept me awake 
till 2 a. m.,” he replied and thrust his notebook 
containing notes of his speech into my hands as he 
passed out of Gandhiji’s room to meet the police 
commissioner who had come with warrants of arrest. 
But he was not the one to leave behind him even 
the unpaid debt of a “cock I owe to Asclepius.” 
During his sk 4eys’ detention he had done from 
memory the skeleton of Gandhiji's two A. I. C. C. 
speeches of the 7th and 8th August and a better 
skeleton of a speech I have yet to see. 

His association with Gandhiji was to him a 
probation and discipline in life. As Gandhiji with 
great penetration observed, what his soul thirsted 
for was a devotional spirit. “ It was in -furtherance 
of that quest he came to me and not finding full 
satisfaction even with me ( shall I say ) he turned his 
back on me in the fulness of youth ... to seek the 
reahzation of his quest in the bosom of his Maker.” 

“ I say that man was made to grow, not stop; 
That help, he needed once, and needs, no more, 
Having grown but an inch by, is withdrawn. 

For he hath new needs, and new helps to these. 
This imports solely, man should mount on each 
New height in view. 

• •• 

And in this striving, this converting- air 
Into a- solid he may grasp and use. 

Finds progress, man’s distinctive mark alone. 

Not God’s and not the beasts’ : God is, they are, 
Man partly is and wholly hopes. to be.” 

Death in the Desert) 
Sevagram, 12-8-’46 Pyarelal 

Horse Racing 

I have written before regarding the ruination of 
men and money through horse racing but a very 
strongly- worded letter from a friend who says that 
gambling on the race course is not a lesser evil 
than -the drink habit, constrains me to write again 
on this subject. The writer Further says : 

“Special trains are run for the races and are 
full, of people who wear Gandhi caps, call themselves 
Congressmen and go there only to -waste -their 
money. Where does -this money comelrom? We 
-now have popular Ministries, but they too are silent 
‘and put up "with' the evil. " 

Although, in my opinion, gambling at races is'' 
not as great an evil as drinking of alcohol, one 
ought not really to 'draw comparisons. Less bad does, 
not make gambling a good thing. I do not know- 
all the intricacies of horse racing. All I can say is 
that if it is within'.' the competence of a popular 
Government to put an end to the evil, it should 
certainly do so. Sevagram, 9-8-’46 

(From Hariianbandhu) M. K. G. 


THE LIMIT OF INSANITATION 

(By M. K. Gandhi) 

Panchgani is a fine hill resort. The air itself is 
like medicine. Rajas and Maharajas do not frequent 
it like they do Mussooree and yet there has been 
no place where the poor could stay. Now at last 
if there is going to be a small haven for them, it 
would only be a tardy reparation. But if the 
present insanitary conditions continue, Panchgani 
will cease to exist as a health resort. I believe, the 
same is true of Mahabaleshwar too. I am of opinion 
that such conditions Me due to our own fault, 
rather, than to that of Government. I have heard 
doctors say that everyone knows how to observe 
personal cleanliness up to a point, but our people 
do not seem to know the A B C of hygiene and 
sanitation. The truth of this has to be admitted 
with sorrow. The following is a vivid account of 
Dr. Dinshah Mehta’s observations regarding the 
lack of proper sanitary arrangments in Panchgani. 

I give it in the fervent hope that this disgraceful 
state of affairs will be remedied without undue delay: 

“ Dr. Savant accompanied me on the 19th 
July to the place, where the refuse of Panchg ani 
is deposited. It is behind Sydney Point, about htilf 
a mile off the main road and one and a half mitog 
from Panchgani Bazar. The main road passes' in 
front of the Parsi Boys’ School and because the 
wind happened to be blowing strongly in rhat 
direction, the smell was wafted right up to that 
spot. Sydney Point itself is a beautiful situation 
and if there were no nasty odours, the air would 
be health-giving. But no one goes there nowadays, 
even though a small motor road has been built. 
Only the grass blows in the wind. There are two 
houses just below the Point, but I was 'told that 
they remain vacant because of the stench, 
mosquitoes and flies. 

“ The garbage of Panchgani is all thrown by 
the side of the road and was lying there in large 
open heaps. It would be strange, if it 'were not full 
of germs smd covered with flies. 

“ A little further on, I saw nightsoil in trenches. 
Four of these, each 10’x5’x3’ were full. Some 
were empty. It appears that sweepers are too lazy 
and careless even to see that the nig bfsnil is 
actually thrown into the trenches. Much was lying 
outside. And I was told that if anyone remon- 
strates with them about this or any other m a tt e r, 
they go on strike. The Municipality and residents 
of Panchgani have, therefore, meekly to submit. 
Local sweepers refuse to allow outside scavengers 
to enter Panchgani. - 

“ I have not yet been able to rid my nose and 
eyes of the smell and the nauseating sight. Anyone 
who goes there to inspect, must train these organs 
to stand the trial. On return he should take a 
bath and then go to sleep, in order to rest both 
mind and stomach or else he will have to send 
for a doctor !- 

“ In order to improve the dreadful conditions, 
I submit the following suggestions : 
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1) All garbage and nightsoil should be properly 
thrown into trenches and covered over wilh at least 
double the quantity of clean earth, 

'2) or all should be burnt in an incinerator, 

3) or septic t ank s should be constructed and 
the overflow of water from these, should be used 
for the cultivation of a public vegetable garden, 

4) or it should be made compulsory for every 
house-owner to build a septic tank in this domain. 
Used bath water can be employed for flushing these 
tanks. . Standard plans for the construction of such 
tanks can be had from military contractors, 

5) or a scheme for drainage and a pumping 
station should be undertaken. But for this, sufficient 
water is an essential. The water works scheme 
which the Paiichgani Municipality has under consi- 
deration, would have first to come into being. 

a 

“ The last is the most important and best 
suggestion but it requires both money and time. 
Meanwhile the least that can be done is to act 
forthwith on my first and second proposals.” 
Poona, l-8-’46 
(From Harijanbandhu) 

Notes 

South Africa 

The heroic struggle of the Indian settlers in South 
Africa continues with unabated zeal. It promises to 
be prolonged. The longer the resisters are made to 
suffer, the greater will be their glory and reward. 
It is true of all long suffering. What the Govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa has done so 
deliberately is not going to be changed suddenly, 
even for the sufferings of the brave men and women. 
T his is said not to damp the zeal of the fighters 
hut to steel them for greater and longer suffering. 
Their spokesmen when they were in India were told 
in plain language that they must not expect the 
struggle to close quickly. Time runs always in favour 
of the sufferer, for the simple reason that tyranny 
becomes more and more exposed as it is continued. 
In reality it is never long. Sufferers need never lose 
hope whether their struggle appears to have a longer 
lease of life or shorter, when the result is a certainty. 
Goa 

The Goan authorities are going on merrily with 
their ‘humanizing’ activities by gagging the people 
of Goa. The latest instance is that of their ‘court 
martial’ sentencing Shri Braganza Cunha to eight 
years and deporting him to a far off Portuguese 
settlement in Africa for the crime of daring to 
assert' his elementary right of civil liberty. Well 
has the Working Committee passed a resolution in 
cbndemnation of the policy of the Goan authorities 
which stands in striking contrast to the action of 
the French Governor who has encouraged the 
people to throw in their lot with the people in 
British India. 

Sevagram, 12-8- ’46 M. K. G. 


COMPENSATION FOR MURDER 

CBy M. K. Gandhi) 

I have been asked whether the brother or other 
near relatives of the late Bhai Rajabali should de- 
mand compensation in money from Government 
for his murder. The deceased himself would not 
have counted such a death as loss. As a matter of 
fact, it is murders such as this which, if wholly 
unavenged, will ultimately put an end to murder. 
The moment any compensation or revenge is sought, 
the good of the willing sacrifice is wiped out. And how 
then could the spirit of the deceased rest in peace ? 

Murder can never be avenged by either murder 
or taking compensation. The only way to avenge 
murder is to offer oneself as a willing sacrifice, 
with no desire for retaliation. Those who believe 
in this premise will never dream of demanding or 
taking any compensation for the loss of their dear 
ones. The principle of taking of life for life will, 
on the contrary, only lead to an increase of murders. 
This is apparent to all today. Revenge or compen- 
sation may furnish some satisfaction to the individual, 
but I am quite definite that it can never restore 
peace to- or uplift society. 

The question arises as to what the individual 
should do in a society where revenge is the rule. 
The answer lies not in precept but in example. 
And those alone can set the example who have 
been wronged. Therefore, the final decision must 
rest with Bhai Rajabali’s relatives. My duty lay in 
pointing them the way of ahimsa as I know it. 
Sevagram, 9-8-’46 
(From Harijanbandhu) 
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KHADI ON TRIAL 

Khadi has passed through several phases during 
its variegated history in the last twentyfive years. 
From being an antique rarity, it has become 
the symbol o£ India’s non-violent struggle for 
independence or, as Pandit Jawaharlal put it, the 
‘livery of our freedom*. It became the basis of the 
biggest producers’ and consumers’ co-operative. But 
that was not enough. If it was fully to play the role 
envisaged for it, viz. serve as a foundation for a 
rion-violent social order, capable of withstanding all 
shocks of time and chance, its basis has to be re- 
examined and transformed. This was done by a 
series of resolutions adopted by the A. I. S. A. 
under Gandhiji’s direction on his release from deten- 
tion. The principal change was transference of the 
emphasis from the commercial to the self-help aspect 
of TChfK^i. The essential function of the A. I. S. A. 
was defined to be educative. Khadi Bhandars, under 
the new orientation, were to be centres for imparting 
instruction in the various processes of Khadi 
production rather than depots for the sale of Khadi 
for money. The rule of realizing a part of the price 
of Khadi in yarn was introduced and the proportion 
was gradually stepped up. By a curious coincidence, 
simultaneously with these changes, the production 
of Khadi in the country showed a shsirp decline, 
owing to the operation of a series of causes inde- 
pendently of these changes. Those who had taken 
to Khadi merely as a livery but never accepted the 
obligations inherent in it, began to experience an 
increasing difficulty in obtaining Khadi from the 
depleted Khadi Bhandars who rightly refused to 
supply it to those who did not co-operate in its 
production. To this must be added maladjustment, 
resulting from the change over during the transitional 
period and the post-war abnormal conditions. A 
friend was discussing these difficulties with Gandhiji 
the other day. He could not see the justification 
of enforcing rules that would restrict the supply 
of Khadi at a time, when the demand for it was 
widespread and daily growing. A vacuum had .been 
created and it was up to the A. I. S. A. with its 
long experience and widespread organization to step 
in and fill it. Instead, it has chosen to stultify itself, 
so that even sincere and life-long wearers of Khadi 
were finding it difficult to provide themselves with 
Khadi, unless they span for themselves which in very 
man y cases, their public duties did not dlow them 
to do. Did it not connote the failure of the 
A. I. S. A's new policy ? — he asked. 

Is New Orientation a Failure? 

‘ ^‘To appreciate fully the present policy of the 
A. I. S. A.,” explained Gandhiji, “ you have to take 


in its etiology. In the initial stages the emphasis 
was on bringing relief to the poor. Incidentally it 
provided a living link between the classes and the 
masses, and assumed a political significance. . . We 
cannot make further headway on those lines. We 
cannot, for instance, further increase the wages. Khadi 
won’t bear it. So far, it was spun and woven by the 
masses. Now it must still be by the masses, but for 
their own use. The new policy of the A. I. S. A. 
has not failed. The latest figures show that it is 
steadily though slowly, making headway. 

“ There are difficulties. Weaving constitutes the 
bottleneck. We have not established a sufficient 
hold on the weavers. The fault, again, is mine. If 
I had from the very beginning, insisted on all, 
learning weaving along with spinning, things would 
have been different today. The working capital of the 
A. I. S. A. now stands at twenty-five lakhs. It has taken 
twenty-five years to reach that figure. During that 
. period it had distributed over seven crores of rupees 
as wages among four and a half lakhs of the poor 
spinners and weavers, principally spread over twenty 
thousand villages of India. I do not know of another 
instance of such a huge turn-over on so little capital 
in such a wide area.” 

“ That is good but by no means unique. The 
Chinese Indusco did better, ” remarked the friend. 

“ That is not a fair comparison, ” rephed Gandhiji. 

” I studied in detention Nym Wales’ book which 
was recommended to me. Indusco’s activities were 
carried on under abnormal circumstances with the 
backing of the Chinese National Government. Besides, 
all its production was war-time production. You 
need not have gone as far as China for your 
illustration. The work of the Calicut Mission in South 
India would have provided a more apt instance. In 
each case the^ field was restricted. In the case of 
Khadi it is trying to serve the whole of India.” 

“ We cannot today attract more artisans by 
offering better wages. The general level of wages 
in the country is already so high. ” 

‘‘ We do not want to. ” 

“You mean to say you want them to produce 
for self. ” 

“ Yes. ” 

What He Told Mr. Casey 

“ How can that be made practicable, ” asked 
the friend. 

“ I explained that to Mr. Casey last year, ” replied 
Gandhiji. “ I told him that by adopting my scheme, 
not only could we solve the cloth problem for 
Bengal, but for the whole of India. The essence of 
that scheme was that, instead of supplying textiles to 
the people, they should be taught how to make cloth 
for themselves and provided the necessary means 
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— instruments, raw materials etc. — for the same. 
A reasonable time limit should be fixed after which 
no textiles would be rationed in the area covered 
by the scheme. In German East Africa, I am told, 
cloth shortage during World War No. 1 was actually 
met by the Negroes being induced to manufacture 
their own cloth. Whether that is so or not, if 
India made fuU use of her spinning and weaving 
tradition which is universal and the matchless here- 
ditary shill of her artisans, she could not only solve 
her own difficulty but even help the world to meet 
the present crisis by releasing her mill production, 
for countries less favourably placed in the matter 
of cloth manufacture.” 

“ The fact, however, remains that in spite of 
there being such an acute cloth scarcity, Khadi has 
failed to step into the breach,” persisted the friend. 
“ It has missed the bus.” 

“ Thanks to Government interference,” replied 
Gandhiji. “ They arrested Khadi workers, burnt 
stocks of Khadi and put Khadi production under 
every conceivable handicap.” 

“ The vacuum is growing. Production charges 
have already touched the ceiling and yet the wages 
that we can offer, are not adequate to attract even 
the unemployed.” 

” Where are these unemployed ? ” 

“ Well, there are one lakh of I. N. A. men.” 

“ I made an offer to them. It has yet evoked no 
response. You can take the horse to the trough 
but you cannot make it drink." 

No Compulsion 

“ Cannot Government formulate a scheme ? " 

“ It has been done in Madras. It is under exa- 
mination. Nothing can be imposed from above. 
Everything has to be worked from below. And 
those who work them should have faith and convic- 
tion and spirit of service. A Government ukase 
won’t do the trick. Governments can assist. As I 
told Mr. Casey, I am prepared to work out my 
scheme if it is left to me and the Government 
accord necessary facilities. That offer still stands.” 

“ The danger,” interpolated the friend, “ is that, 
if we stop the supply of textiles to any area, as 
envisaged in your scheme, it may accentuate the 
present discontent -and even cause an ’ upheaval. 
There arc elements ready to pounce upon and exploit 
any excuse to foment discontent. Restriction on 
cloth supply might even be enumerated as an 
‘atrocity’ as prohibition was by a certain section 
in Bombay. How can we contemplate or invite a 
(hsturbance like th%t ? This is not a constructive 
approach to the question. It smacks of compulsion.” 

“Where is the question of compulsion?” asked 
Gandhiji. “As it is, there is not enough cloth to go 
the round. The stocks of cloth available for distri- 
bution being short of the demand, rationing becomes 
a necessity. The question is only of wise distribution. 
No stocks may be expected from outside for some 
time. America and England are making strenuous 
efforts to increase their cloth production. But it 
is all needed there. If w6 nationalize our textile 
industry and work it on a double shift basis, it 
would probably solve the problem of cloth shortage, 
but not of mass poverty. I won't thfen be able to press 
the case for Khadi, not because there would be no 
case but because I won’t be able to carry conviction.” 


Khadi and the New Era 
“ That is not my point,” rejoined the friend. An 
element of compulsion there is in all governmental 
measures. Tariff, protection, excise duties — all 
these are disguised forms of compulsion. It becomes 
an evil when it is wrongly or unduly used. If a 
fundamentally unsound and unstable economic 
situation is sought to be propped up by govern- 
mental compulsion, there is danger that it will 
crash one day and spread ruin all around. I am 
wondering, if the organization of Khadi production 
on the present lines, is not an instance of that 
type, whether pure theory does not need to be 
tempered with a measure of practical realism to 
suit the changed conditions. For instance, the 
woollen manufactures in Kashmir are not for 
self-use. They cater for the market for fancy 
goods outside Kashmir. They are extremely popular. 
Now, if we introduce machine carding, they can 
hold their own against all competition. But that 
would be against the fundamental Khadi principles. 
I have been thinking whether a compromise cannot 
be effected. To run cottage industries with 
man-power exclusively, has not much prospect of 
survival in this age of machinery. We may try to 
canalize economic trends, we may not run against 
them in .a head-on collision. If we could run 
cottage industries with the help of cheap electricity, 
for instance, they would be able to hold their own 
without losing their essential character. After all, 
decentralized production is what we want. We 
might have projects for the development of cheap 
hydraulic power as an aid to irrigation schemes. 
They can be in operation in from six to ten 
years. It will then be possible to take electricity to 
every village. Shall we under those circumstances 
be able to work Khadi on the present lines? 
Normally speaking, supply should balance demand. 
But instead of establishing Khadi on a permanent 
basis, we are crippling it by artificial restrictions with 
the result that a lot of corruption and dishonesty 
has crept in. The same yarn is presented ag ain 
and again at the Khadi ' Bhandars as a counterfeit 
token. Apart from its economic aspect, Khadi has 
come to acquire a cultural and political signi- 
ficance. People are anxious to adopt it as a 
uniform. Hospitals would like to have their linon 
preferably in Khadi. I. N. A. people would want 
to adopt Khadi uniform. But today, thanks to the 
new policy, Khadi is nowhere to be had. Only 
hypocrisy and dishonesty seem to flourish.” 

I Am not Afraid 

“ It is open to all those who cannot or do not 
want to spin,” replied Gandhiji, “ to go in for mill 
cloth, whether Indian or foreign. I am w alking with 
nay eyes open. This is not the first time in the 
history of Khadi that demand has outstripped supply 
and vice versa. Each time heroic measures were 
adopted and the crisis was overcome. I do not 
expect a different result this time. Only, we must 
have faith and patience and the courage to apply 
the right remedy which is what I am doing at 
present. If in the process Khadi dies, I must be 
prepared' to take even that risk. ” 

That is begging the question, ” rejoined the 
friend. “ It won’t go down with the people. We 
have got to adjust our policy to the popular need/’ 
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“ I cannot do that. Having discovered the error, 
I must correct it. That may take time. Therefore, 
I have suggested the removal of the Khadi clause 
from the Congress Constitution. When it was sought 
to be removed unsuccessfully at the Assam Congress, 
it gave me satisfaction. Now I will encourage and 
welcome abolition. If it has intrinsic merit, Khadi 
will survive the Congress abolition. If it has -not, 
it will deserve to go under.” 

“ That, however, would not solve our funda- 
mental problem.” 

“ I am afraid I won’t be able to convince you 
by argument. Time alone will show who was right.” 
Diagnosis and the Remedy 

“ You said weaving was the bottleneck,” resumed 
the friend. A weaver weaving mill yarn, can today earn 
as much as Rs.3 a day. The spinner and the -weaver 
of the handspun won’t work for lower wages.” 

“ I don’t want him to,” replied Gandhiji. “That is 
why I have recommended doubling of handspun yarn. 
If he depends on the supply of mill yarn, he is 
doomed. Millowners are not philanthropists to go 
on providing yarn to the hand-loom weaver when 
he enters into effective competition with them. 
But a weaver working on doubling handspun yarn 
will, in the end, be better off than the mill yarn 
weaver, for, the former wiU find steady employment 
all the year round.’’ 

“ The very basis of textile industry has been 
revolutionized,”, continued the friend. “Now they 
are preparing synthetic textile fibres from coal, air 
and water. Felting of cotton fibres with the help 
of resins is taking the place of weaving. Unless 
we make sure that our Khadi policy rests on a 
sound practicable basis and fits into the over-all 
picture, Khadi is bound to fail.” 

“It may, but the labour expended on it won’t 
have been wasted,” replied Gandhiji. 

Cure for Perplexity 

“ No good effort is ever wasted”, proceeded the 
friend. “ But the latest orientation of your Khadi 
policy continues to perplex many a sincere Khadi 
lover and worker. Their perplexity ought to be 
removed. Some of them even talk of going in for 
uncertified Khadi.” 

“The perplexity won’t be removed if they have 
no faith in Khadi,” replied Gandhiji. 

“ So long as there is demand for Khadi, it ought 
to be fulfilled even if prices of Khadi have to be 
raised.” 

“ That means that Khadi will become fancy 
goods. It won’t be right to use a vast organization 
for such a purpose. Our duty is to find out and 
remedy if there is any fundamental defect in our 
Khadi policy and if in the process, it is found that 
Khadi is not basically a sound proposition, it should 
be given a decent burial. Today Khadi is on its 
trial. It will successfully emerge from it only by 
virtue of its inherent strength and if it lacks that 
strength, all bother about it will be love’,g labour 
lost.” 

“ AH I know, ” finally persisted the friend, “ is 
that where there is widespread and genuine demand 
for a commodity and the supply falls short, it 


should be possible to devise ways and means to 
adjust the economic balance and satisfy the demand 
in question.” 

A Testament of Faith 
Gandhiji replied: “I can only warn you of the 
danger. There was a time when we used machine- 
carded slivers for spinning. We might as well have 
used miU yarn. For, what is a roving but unspun 
yarn ? If we had not broken away from it and had 
not introduced hand-carding, Khadi would have 
been defunct by now. The late Sir Gangaram said 
to me: ‘Only give up the spinning wheel, concen- 
trate on the handloom and I am with you.’ He did 
not realize, what we know today, that the use of 
mill yarn is the principal stranglehold on the hand- 
loom industry. In handspun yarn lies its only 
salvation. If the spinning wheel goes, the handloom 
is bound to follow suit. Khadi will cease to have 
any value in my eyes, if it does not usefully employ 
the millions. Many of the “ compromises ” that have 
been suggested are such as to take away from it ^ 
its essential character. The late Sir Fazalbhai 
prophesied to me when I saw him thirty years ago, 
that Khadi was ultimately bound to fail. He is 
gone but Khadi has remained. May be a new eta 
has now opened and Khadi is an anachronism in 
it. Only, I do not feel so.” 

Sevagram, 17-8- ’46 Pyarelal 

Notes 

Remember the Harlan ” 

A correspondent writes : 

“ Shri Ganesh-ulsava started by the late 
Lokamanya is coming near; most of our ministers 
and leaders will be invited by various associations 
to speak on this occasion. I desire to suggest to 
the speakers that they should accept such invitations, 
provided that the management would allow” Harijans’ 
to take part in the function; they should also make 
it a point to take -at least one Harijan with them, 
when they go to address the congregation. ” 

The above suggestion is apt. If caste Hindus 
really wish to stamp out untouchability, they should 
pubUcly associate Harijans with them, especially on 
such occasions as the celebration of Hindu festivals. 
Sevagram, 16-8-’46 
Goa 

The following telegrams have been received 
regarding Shri Kakodkar’s arrest and imprisonment : 

• “ Purshottam Kakodkar arrested in connection 
recent Satyagraha movement Goa. In spite being 
political prisoner imprisoned dingy Ul-ventilated cell 
in company criminals awaiting trials for murder 
robberies. Food supplied most ordinary insufficient 
being half normal meal. Expressed willingness to 
work for his meal. Also pleaded on behalf his other 
unfortunate companions in cell for better treatment. 
In respect food authorities turned deaf ear. He is 
on hunger strike since last three days. Authorities’ 
attitude arrogant offensive. ” 

" Purshottam Kakodkar fifth day hunger strike. 
Condition precarious. Allowed see persons under 
guard. Attitude authorities unconcerned.” 

If the charges attributed to the Goan authorities 
are true, they reflect great discredit on them. It 
is to be hoped that the civil resisters of Goa will 
not be cowed down by any ill-treatment, however 
grave it may be. 
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I am not sure about the wisdom of the resorted 
hunger strike. Let me hope that it will produce 
the desired effect- In any case, having been under- 
taken, it must be prosecuted to the end. 

Sevagram, 18-8-’46 M. K. G. 
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WHAT CAN VIOLENCE DO ? 


(By M. K. Gandhi) 

If newspaper reports are to be believed, res- 
ponsible ministers in Sindh and other equally 
responsible Leaguers almost all over, ate preaching 
violence in naked language. Nakedness is itself a 
virtue as distinguished from hypocrisy. But when 
it is a hymn of obscenity, it is a vice to be shunned, 
whether it resides in a Leaguer or any other person. 
Any Muslim who is not in the League is a traitor, 
says one. The Hindu is a kafar deserving the fate 
of such, says another. 

Calcutta has given an ocular demonstration of 
what direct action is- and how it is to be done. 

Who is the gainer? Certainly not the Muslim 
masses nor the sober follower of Islam which 
itself means sobriety and peace. The very salute 
‘ salam alaikum ’ means ‘piece be unto you’. 

Violence may have its place- in life but not that 
which we have witnessed in Calcutta, assuming of 
course, that newspaper accounts are to be trusted. 
Pakistan of whatever hue does not lie through 
senseless violence. When I write of senseless violence, 
I naturally assume the possibility of sensible violence, 
whatever the latter may be. The Calcutta demonstra- 
tion was not an illustration of sensible violence. 

What senseless violence does is to prolong the 
lease of the life of British or foreign rule. I believe 
that the authors of the State Paper issued by the 
Cabinet Mission desire peaceful transfer of power 
to representative Indian hands. But if we need the 
use of the British gun and bayonet, the British will 
not go or, if they do, some other foreign power 
will take their place. We will make a serious 
mistake,, if, everytime the British bayonet is used, 
we trot out the agent provocateur. No doubt he has 
been at work. Let us not ride that horse to death. 

Calcutta has earned a bad repute of late. It 
has seen too many wild demonstrations during the 
past few months. If the evil reputation is sustained 
for some time longer, it will cease to be the City 
of Palaces, it will become the city of the dead. 

Would that the violence of Calcutta were 
sterilized and did not become a signal for its spread 
all over. It depends upon the leaders of the 
Muslim League of course, but the rest will not be 
free from responsibility. They can retaliate or 
refrain. Refraining is easy and simple, if there is 
the will., Retaliation is complicated. Will it be tooth 
against tooth or many against one ? 

Sevagram, 19-8-’46 ^ 


MASS MURDER 

(By M. K. Gandhi) 

A friend writes; 

“ The food famine situation in Mysore and _ 
Rayalaseema is daily growing more serious. Unless 
imports pour in sufficient quantities, the local co- 
operative stores will fail to supply rations — starvation 
rations as they are, since only 8 oz. of rice is 
being given to peasants who need 24 oz. to keep 
them fit — to the peasant masses and I am afraid 
that we may have to be prepared to face deaths, 
due to starvation in November and December.” 

If even half of what he says is true, it is a sad 
reflection on our capacity to cope with food famine 
in a vast country like India where there is land 
lying waste or ill-used afid water running rapidly 
into the sea for want of human ingenuity to dam 
and store it. The writer says that unless imports 
“ pour in sufficient quantities ”, meaning undoubtedly 
that they come from outside India, “mass deaths 
due to starvation in November and December ” 
are a certainty. I suggest to everyone concerned 
that if this happens, the Government of the country 
will be guilty of mass murder. 

To look to outside sources for food supply is 
to invite starvation. Has it ever been made clear 
that India has no capacity for growing sufficient 
food between now and November ? Need a vast 
country like India with its teeming millions starve, 
even if the whole world were to declare a blockade 
against it? 

Sevagram, 16-8- ’46 

DISLOYALTY TO KHADI 

( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

A correspondent writes : 

“On 3lst July 1946, at 6 p. m., 13 college students 
(Khadi wearers) headed by a prominent Congressman, 
who is also a councillor, came in the Khadi Bhandar. 
The sale was* closed due to shortage of Khadi. Only 
a few pieces of Khadi were kept in the cupboard 
upstairs, as it was not possible to satisfy about 1500 
Khadi wearers from these few pieces. They at once 
went up, took thirteen full pieces forcibly, asked the 
Manager to take money, and also without yarn, and 
on refusal of accepting money in protest by the 
Manager, they went away with the cloth. 

“ Was it not the duty of the Manager to lodge a 
complaint against them in the police, or what action 
should he have taken in preventing them from 
taking away the cloth ? ” 

The Manager should really have resisted the 
looting, non-violently, even at the risk of losing his 
life. He is entitled to lodge a complaint against 
thp miscreants, provided that all other avenues of 
voluntary return of the loot have been explored 
atid have failed. 

Rowdyism by students has become a byword. 
If “ a prominent Congressman” encouraged them, 
it was *a matter of shame. The use of looted Khadi 
betrays woeful ignorance of the elements of Swaraj 
and makes Khadi such a mockery. 

Sevagram, 18-8-’46 
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CONGRESS MINISTRIES AND 
RURAL UPLIFT 

Resumption of office by Congress Ministers in 
the Provinces is by no means an experiment in 
constitutionalism. The task before them is to 
realize the content of Independence for the masses 
which the Congress has envisaged. What should be 
the end of our economic policy and the nature of 
social organization that should be built up and 
what are the obstacles in the present economic and 
administrative organization in achieving the goal of 
rural prosperity — these were the questions that the 
Ministers for Industries from the various Provinces, 
who met in conference in the Council HaU at Poona 
on the 31st of July, set themselves to examine. 

Gandhiji explained his approach to Village 
Industries in the course of a thirty minutes address. 
The conception underlying both the Nai Talim and 
the Village Industries programme, including Khaddar, 
was rooted in the same thing viz. concern for the 
dignity and status of the Village unit as against the 
big cities and of the individual against the machine. 
The concern was further augmented by the fact 
that India lives not in a handful of her big cities 
but in her 700,000 villages. The problem was of re- 
establishment of justice between the town and the 
village. As it was, the balance was heavily tipped in 
favour of the former to the disadvantage of the latter. 
The Machine Age 

“Ours has been described as the machine age,” 
observed Gandhiji, “ because the machine dominates 
o.ur economy. ‘ Now, what is a machine ? ’ — one 
may ask. In a sense, man is the most wonderful 
machine in creation. It can neither be duplicated nor 
copied.” He had, however, -used the word not in its 
wider sense but in the sense of an appliance that 
tended to displace human or animal labour instead 
of supplementing it or merely increasing its efficiency. 
That was the first differential characteristic of the 
machine. The second characteristic was that there 
was no limit to its growth or evolution. That could 
not be said of human labour. There was a limit 
beyond which its capacity or mechanical efficiency 
could not go. Out of this circumstance arose, the 
third characteristic of the machine. It seemed to be 
possessed of a will or genius of its own. It was 
antagonistic to man’s labour. Thus it tended more 
to displace man, one machine doing the work of 
hundred, if not a thousand, who went to swell the 
army of the unemployed and the under-employed, 
not because it was desirable but because that was 
its law. In America it had perhaps reached the 
extreme limit. ' He had been opposed to it, said 
Gandhiji, not fro n today, but even before 1908 
when • he was in South Africa surrounded by 
ma chin es. Their onward march had not only ngt 
impressed him but had repelled him. “ It then 
dawned on me that to suppress and exploit the 
milli ons, the machine was the device par excellence, 
it had no place in man’s economy if, as social 
units, all men were to- be equal. It is my belief that 
the machine has not added to man’s stature and 
it won’t serve the world but disrupt it, unless it is 


put in its proper place. Then, I read Ruskin’s 
‘ Unto This Last ’ during a train journey to Durban 
and it gripped me immediately. I saw clearly that 
if Mankind was to progress and to realize the ideal 
of equality and brotherhood, it must adopt and act 
on the principle of ‘ Unto This Last it must take 
along with it even the dumb, the halt and the lame. 
Did not Yudhishthira — the Prince of Righteousness, 
refuse to enter heaven without his faithful dog ? ” 
Ministries and the A.I.V.I.A. 

In the machine age these had no place. Under 
it the fittest alone survived to the exclusion and at 
the cost of the weak. “ That is not my picture, 
of Independence in which there is room even for 
the weakest,” observed Gandhiji. “That requires 
that we must utilize all available human labour 
before we entertain the idea of employing 
mechanical power.” 

It was with that background, that he was 
instrumental in founding the Talimi Sangh and the 
A.I.V.I.A. The object was to strengthen the 
Congress Ivhich claimed to be essentially the people’s 
organization. The Congress had created these 
autonomous institutions. The Congress Ministries 
could requisition the services of these organizations 
always and without any compunction. They existed 
and laboured for the villagers who were the back- 
bone of the Congress. But the Ministries were under 
no obligation. If they had no faith in what these 
organizations stood for, they should plainly say so 
through the Working Committee. To play with a 
thing when they had no heart in it, would be worse 
than useless. They should take it up, only if they 
believed with him that it alone held the key to the 
economic and political salvation of the country. 
They should not deceive themselves or others. 

The Good ’Earth 

The base and formdation of village industries 
was agriculture. “ Years ago I read a poem in which 
the peasant is described as. the father of the world. 
If God is the Provider, the cultivator is His hand. 
What are we going to do to discharge the debt we 
owe to him ? So long we have only lived on the sweat 
' of his brow. We should have begun with the soil 
but we could not do so. 'The fault is partly mine.” 

There were people, remarked Gandhiji, who said 
that no basic reform in agriculture was possible, 
without political power. They dreamt in terms of 
industrialization of agriculture by large scale 
■application of steam and electricity. He warned 
them that trading in soil fertility for the sake of 
quick returns would prove to be a disastrous, 
short-sighted policy. It would result in virtual 
depletion of the sod. Good earth called for the 
sweat of one’s brow to yield the bread of life. 

People might criticize that approach as being 
slow and unprogressive. It did not hold out promise 
of dramatic results. Nevertheless, maintained the 
speaker, it held the key to the prosperity of both 
the sod and the inhabitants hying- on it. Healthy, 
nourishing food was the alpha and omega of rural 
economy. “The bulk of a peasant’s family budget 
goes to feed him and his famdy. All other things 
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come afterwards. Let the tiller of the soil be well 
fed. Let him have a sufficiency of fresh, pure milk 
and ghee and oil, fish, eggs, and meat if he is a 
non-vegetarian. What would fine clothes, for instance, 
avail him, if he is ill nourished and underfed ? ” 
The question of drinking-water supply and other 
things would come next. A consideration of these 
questions would naturally involve such issues, as the 
place of plough cattle in the economy of agriculture 
as against the tractor plough and power irrigation 
etc. and thus, hit by bit, the whole picture of rural 
economy would emerge before them. In this picture 
cities would take their natural place and not appear 
as unnatural, congested spots or boils on the body 
politic as they were today. “We stand today in 
danger of forgetting the use of our hands,” concluded 
Gandhiji. “ To forget how to dig the earth and 
tend the soil is to forget ourselves. To think 
that your occupation ‘of the Ministerial chair will 
be vindicated if you serve the cities only, would be 
to forget that India really resides in her 700,000 
village units. What would it profit a man if he 
gained the world but lost his soul into the bargain ? ” 

Questions were then asked.' 

Remedies 

Q. You have called cities boils or abscesses on the 
body politic. What should be done with these boils ? 

A. If you ask a doctor he will tell you what to 
do with a boil. It has to be cured either by lancing 
or by the application of plasters and poultices. 
Edward Carpenter called civilization a malady which 
needed a cure. The growth of big cities is only a 
symptom of that malady. Being a nature curist, I 
am naturally in favour of nature’s way of cure by 
a general purification of the system. If the hearts of 
the city-dwellers remain rooted in the villages, if they 
become truly village-minded, all other things will 
automatically follow and the boil will quickly heal. 

Q. What practical steps can be taken to protect 
our village crafts from the invasion of foreign and 
Indian manufactured goods under the present 
circumstances ? 

A. I can only speak in broad terms. If you have 
felt in your heart that you have taken office as 
custodians and representatives of the interests of 
the masses, everything that you do, your legislation, 
your executive orders, the instructions that you 
issue, will breathe concern for the villager. To 
protect his interests, you do not need the Viceroy’s 
sanction. Supposing you want to protect the 
hand-spinner and hand-weaver against the 
competition of mills and solve the problem of 
cloth shortage for the masses, you will put aside 
red tape and send for the millowners and tell 
them that, unless they want you to. go out of office, 
they must make their production policy conform 
to the requirement of the masses, whose custodian 
and representative you are. You will tell them not 
to send mill cloth to certain areas, which are put 
under hand production or produce a certain range 
of yarns and textiles which comes within the hand 
loom weaver’s domain. If you are in earnest, your 
word will go home and they will willingly give their 


co-operation as they did recently, when they provided 
the required textiles for export to Indonesia, in 
return for Indonesian surplus rice for the relief of 
the Indian famine. But there must be that inner 
conviction first, everything else will then be all tight. 
Sevagram, 8-8-’46 PyareLAL 

CONGRESS MINISTRIES AND 
BASIC EDUCATION 

The worst sabotage during the Sec. 93 regime 
following upon the resignation of the Congress 
Ministries in seven provinces in 1940 was that of 
the basic education plans, prohibition and the 
programme of rural rehabilitation and resuscitation 
of basic rural crafts that were launched by the 
Congress Ministries.' Naturally, the first concern 
of the Congress Ministries on resuming office^ was 
to salvage what remained of their experiments and 
to take up the broken threads where they had 
left them. 

The Education Ministers from the Congress 
Provinces met at the invitation and under the 
presidentship of Shri Balasaheb Kher in a conference 
for the purpose in the Council Hall at Poona on 
the 29th and 30th July. Education Ministers from 
all the provinces had been invited. But from two, 
they could not attend. Gandhiji attended the 
conference for over one hour on the afternoon of 
the 29th. Although the basic education experiment 
had received a set back so far as Governmental 
and affiliated institutions were concerned, it was 
continued under the auspices of the Talimi Sangh, 
who, thanks to Gandhiji’s prevision, was fully 
prepared for the emergency. With the completion 
of the first seven years, basic education came of 
age. In his first meeting with the members of the 
Talimi Sangh in 1944, after his release from detention, 
Gandhiji explained to them that a stage had been 
reached, when the scope of basic education should 
be extended. They would have to take post-basic 
as well as pre-basic training within their compciss. 
Basic education must become literally education for 
life. Taking up the thread of the argument from 
that point, Gandhiji explained to the conference in 
the course of his address, on what line that extension 
should take place and what, according to him, the 
duty of the Ministers was in that respect. He was 
speaking in answer to the question of Dr. Zakir 
Hussain, who was anxious that in their overzeal, 
they should not take a bigger bite than they 
could chew. An over-ambitious programme which 
they had not the means to implement, might prove 
a trap and danger. 

“ If I WERE A Minister ” 

He knew clearly enough, said Gandhiji, what 
•was to be done but he did not quite know how 
it could be done. So far they had their course ^ 
mapped out for them; but now they had to sail on 
uncharted waters. He knew their difficulties. It was 
not easy for those who had been brought up in the old 
tradition, to break away from it at a stroke. If he were 
in the Ministerial chair, said Gandhiji, he would 
issue broad instructions that hereafter all educational 
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activity of the Government should be on basic educa- 
tion lines. Adult education drives had been launched 
in several provinces. If he had his way, he would 
conduct them also through a basic craft. In his 
opinion, cotton spinning and the allied processes 
were crafts par excellence for this purpose. But 
he would leave the choice of the craft to the 
people concerned in each case in the certain 
belief that in the end that craft alone which had 
the necessary intrinsic merit would survive. It 
should be the job of the inspectors and other 
officers of the Education Department, to go among 
the people and teachers of schools and by persuasion 
and argument, educate them in the value and 
utility of the Government’s new educational policy. 
That was their primary job, not to lord it over 
them. If they had no faith in it or if they were 
unwilling loyally to work out the new policy, he 
would give them the choice to resign. But he did 
not think that it would be necessary, if the 
Ministers knew their job and put their shoulder 
to the wheel. Merely issuing orders would not do 
the trick. 

Reorientation of University Education 

What he had said about adult education applied 
equally to university education. It must be 
organically related to the Indian scene. It must 
therefore be an extension and continuation of 
the basic education course. That was the 
central point. If they did not see eye to eye with 
him on that point, he was afraid they would have 
little use for his advice. If, on the other hand, 
they agreed with him that the present university 
education did not fit them for Independence but 
only enslaved them, they would be as impatient 
as he was to completely overhaul and scrap that 
system and remodel it on new lines consonant with 
the national requirement. 

Today the youth educated in our universities 
either ran after Government jobs or fell into devious 
ways and sought outlet for their frustration by 
fomenting unrest. They were not even ashmed to 
beg or sponge upon others. Such was their sad 
plight. The aim of university education should be 
to turn out true servants of the people, who would 
live and die for the country’s freedom. He was 
therefore of opinion that university education should 
be co-ordinated and brought into line with basic 
education, by taking in teachers from the Talimi 
Sangh. 

The Ministers had accepted office as people’s 
representatives. Their writ would not run beyond the 
four walls of the Council Hall, unless they could carry 
the people with them. What was taking place in 
Bombay and Ahniedabad today, was an ominous 
symptom, if it portended that the Congress had lost 
its hold over the people. Nai Talim was as yet a 
tender sapling but it held out big promise. Its 
growth could not be forced by ministerial ukases, 
if popular support was lacking. If, therefore, they 
could not command popular support, his advice to 
them would be to tender their resignations. They 
should not be afraid of anarchy. Theirs was only 


to do their duty according to their light and leave 
the rest to God. People would learn the lesson of 
true Independence even out of that experience. . 

He then invited questions. The first question 
was : “ Can basic education be conducted minus the 
self-support basis ? ” 

“ You can certainly try,” replied Gandhiji. “ But 
if you ask my advice, I will tell you that in that 
event, you had better forget basic education alto- 
gether. Self-sufficiency is not an a priori condition 
but to me, it is the acid test. This does not mean 
that basic education will be self-supporting from the 
very start. But taking the entire period of seven 
years, covered by the basic education plan, income 
and expenditure must balance each other. Otherwise, 
it would mean that even at the end of their training, 
the basic education students will not be fitted for 
life. That is the negation of basic education. Nai 
Talim without the self-support basis would, there- 
fore, be like a lifeless body.” 

Other questions and answers then followed ; 

Q. 'We have accepted the principle of giving 
education through a basic craft. But the Mussalmans 
are somehow opposed to the spinning wheel. Your 
emphasis on spinning is perhaps all right in cotton 
tracts. But do not you agree that it is unsuited to 
areas where the cotton crop is not grown? May 
not some other craft be substituted for it, in such 
places — agriculture for instance? 

A. This is a very old question. Any basic craft 
to serve as a medium for education must answer the 
test of universality. As early as 1908, I came to 
the conclusion tdiat to make India free and to 
enable her to stand on her own legs, the spinning 
wheel had to hum in every home. If England can 
become an exporter of textiles to India and to the 
whole world, although she does not grow a pod of 
cotton, I cannot understand why we cannot introduce 
cotton spinning- in our homes, merely because cotton 
would have to be obtained from a neighbouring 
province or district. As a matter of fact, there is 
no part of India where cotton was not at one time 
grown. Localization of cotton cultivation in ‘ cotton 
tracts ’ is only a recent and anomalous development, 
forced upon India by cotton manufacturing interests 
at the expense of the poor tax-payer and cotton 
spinner of India. Even today tree cotton grows 
everywhere in India. Such arguments as yours, speak 
ill of our capacity for taking initiative, for our 
enterprise and resourcefulness. It would kill all 
manufactures if transportation of raw Tnat<>riaTs 
from another place were to be regarded as an 
insuperable handicap. 

Moreover, to enable a person to clothe himself 
through his own effort, when the alternative is to 
go naked, is in itself an education. An intelligent 
pursuit of the various processes related to cotton 
spinning has besides, a very high instructional value. 
In fact, it covers the whole education of man as 
perhaps no other craft does. We may not today be 
able to dispel the doubts of the Mussalmans, as they 
are rooted in a delusion and" delusion is a very real 
thing to its victim, while he is under its spell. But 
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if our own faith is clear and firm, and we can demons- 
trate the success of our method, the Mussalmans 
win themselves come to us and ask to be taught 
the secret of our success. They do not seem to have 
realized that the charkha has done more for the 
poorest Mussalman masses than even the Muslim 
League or any other Muslim organization?. The bulk 
of the weavers in Bengal are Muslims. Nor should 
it be forgotten, that Dacca owed its world-wide 
fame for its shabnams to the deftness and skill of 
Muslim women spinners and Muslim weavers. 

The same applies to Maharashtra. The best cure 
for the delusion is to concentrate on _ the 
performance of one’s own duty./ Truth alone will 
endure, all the rest will be swept away before the 
tide of time. I must, therefore, continue to bear 
testimony to Truth even if I am forsaken by all. 
Mine may today be a voice in the wilderness, but 
it will be heard when all other voices are silenced 
if it is the voice of Truth. 

The Vicious Circle 

“To produce efficient teachers for Nai Talim 
would take time. What should be done to improve 
education in the schools in the meantime ? ’’ asked 
AvinashilingamChettiar speaking in English. Gandhiji 
chaffing him for it suggested amid general laughter, 
that if he could not speak in Hindustani,, he might 
whisper what he. had to say into his neighbour’s 
ear, who would render it into Hindustani for him. 

“ If you realize, ” he proceeded, “ that the 
present system of education cannot bring India 
Independence but only serv;es to deepen her slavery, 
you will refuse to encourage it, irrespective of 
whether any other takes its place or not. You will 
do whatever you can, within the four corners of 
the principles of Nai Talim and be satisfied with 
that.’’ If people did not want the ministers on 
those terms, it would be better for the ministers to 
resign. They could not possibly be party to catering 
for poison, because they could not provide or because 
the people did not relish life-giving food. 

Q. You say that for Nai Talim we do not need 
money but men. But to train men we again need 
institutions and therefore money. How can we 
get out of this vicious circle ? 

A. The remedy lies in your own hands. Begin 
with yotirself. There is a good English proverb : 
‘ Charity begins at home. ’ But if you yourself 
will sit in an easy chair like a sahib and expect 
others of the “ lesser breed ’’ to get ready for the 
job, you will get nowhere. That is not my way. 
It has been my practice ever since my childhood, 
to begin with myself and my immediate environ- 
ment in howsoever humble a way. Let us in this 
respect take a leaf out of the book of the, British 
people. A mere handful of then; .came to and 
settled in India in the first instance and carved 
out an empire for themselves which is even more 
, formidable in its cultural than in its political aspect, 
so much so that, today we are so infatuated with 
English that we hug it just as a slave hugs its fetters. 


even at the cost of the mother-tongue. Think of the 
faith, single-minded devotion, sacrifice and perse- 
verance, which must have been at the back of it. 
It only shows that where there is a will, there is 
a way. Let us be up and doing with the firm resolve 
not to give up, come what may, and all the 
difficulties will melt away. 

The Place of English 


Q. What is the place of English in this 
programme ? Should it be made compulsory or 
taught only as an optional, second language ? 

A. I must cling to my mother-tongue as to 
my mother’s breast, in spite of its shortcomings. 
It alone can give me the life-giving milk. I love 
the English tongue in its own place, but I am 
its inveterate opponent, if it usurps a place which 
does not belong to it. English is today admittedly 
the world language. I would therefore accord it a 
place as a second, optional language, not in the 
school but in the university course. That can only 
be for the select few — not for the millions. Today 
when we have not the means to introduce even 
free compulsory primary education, how can we 
make provision for teaching English? Russia has 
achieved all her scientific progress without English. 
It is our mental slavery that makes us feel that 
we cannot do without English. I can never subscribe 
to that defeatist creed. 

Poona, 3-8- ’46 PyareLAL 

[ The following resolution was passed by the 
Conference : 

“ The Conference of Education Ministers and 
Workers held in Poona on July 30th and 31st, 
discussed some of the most pressing educational 
problems before the nation and passed a few 
resolutions.” 

The last of these was : 

“ This Conference is of opinion that the physical 
well-being of children including adequate diet, 
medical care — both curative and preventive — and 
formation of health habits, forms an integral part of 
national education and necessary steps should be 
taken to introduce this educational programme in 

all primary and secondary schools — both basic and 
non-basic.” 


Ashadeyi who has brought these adds that 
Ministers cannot implement them unless they are 
backed by popular support. To this end, she suggests 
the holding of a small conference of specialists such 
as educationists, medical men, nutritionists, social 
workers and workers for or in the villages. P. ] 
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ALTERNATIVE TO INDUSTRIALISM 

( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

A correspondent writes : 

“ Do you then believe that industrialization of India 
— to the extent of India producing her own ships, 
locomotives, aeroplanes, etc. — is necessary? If not, 
will you kindly suggest the alternative means by 
which India shall discharge her responsibilities as a 
free and independent nation ? 

“ If you believe in the establishment of such 
industries, who should, in your opinion, exercise control 
over the management and the profits that will accrue ? ” 
I do not believe that industrialization is necessary 
in any case for any country. It is much less so for 
India. Indeed, I believe that Independent India can 
only discharge her duty towards a groaning world 
by adopting a;shnple but ennobled life by developing 
her thousands of cottages and living at peace with 
the world. High thinking is inconsistent with compli- 
cated material life based on high speed imposed on 
us by Mammon worship. All the graces of life i are 
-possible only when we learn the art of living nobly. 

There may be sensation in living dangerously. 
We must draw the distinction between living in 
the face of danger and living dangerously. A man 
who dares to live alone in a forest infested by wild 
beasts and wilder men without a gun and with 
God as his only Help, lives in the face of danger. 
A man who lives perpetually in mid-air and dives 
to the earth below to the admiration of a gaping 
world lives dangerously. One is a purposeful, the 
other a purposeless life. 

Whether such plain living is possible for an 
isolated nation, however large geographically and 
numerically in the face of a world, armed to the 
teeth and in the midst of pomp and . circumstance, 
is a question open to the doubt of a sceptic. The 
answer is straight and simple. If plain life is worth 
living, then the attempt is worth making even though, 
only an individual or a group makes the effort. 

At the same time I believe that some key 
industries are necessary. I do not believe in arm 
chair or armed socialism. I believe in action 
according to my belief, without waiting for wholesale 
conversion. Hence, without having to enumerate 
key industries, I wbuld have State ownership, where 
a large number of people have to work together. 
The ownershil) of the products of their labour, 
iphether skilled or unskilled, will vest in them through 
rftie State. But as I can conceive such a State only 
based on non-violence, I would not dispossess 
monied men by force but would invite their co- 
operation in the process of conversion to State 
ownership. There are no pariahs of society, whether 


they are millionaires or paupers. The two are sores 
of the same disease. And all are men “for a’ that”. 

And I avow this belief in the face of the 
inhumanities we have witnessed and may still have 
to witness in India as elsewhere. Let us live in the 
face of danger. 

On the train to Delhi, 25-8-’46 

THE PLACE OF MEDICINE IN 
NAI TALIM 

( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

Being engrossed in her work and being 
considerate of my time, Ashadevi never takes it 
unnecessarily. She did, however, come to me for 
five minutes the day before my departure for Delhi, 
to ask whether, in my opinion, there was need for 
teachers in the Talimi Sangh to study medicine and 
whether she herself should have the same four or 
five years’ course that doctors have. 

I at once realized that in spite of utmost trying, 
it is difficult for one like Ashadevi who :has taken 
her M. A. under the old system of education to 
break away completely from its influence. 

I have no degrees to boast of. And I forgot long 
ago to attach any value to the little knowledge I 
acquired in a high school. And I have dnmk deep 
at the fountain of nature cure. So I said to her : 

“ You say that the first lesson our children have 
to learn is how to keep fit and how to keep them- 
selves and their surroundings clean in every respect. 
I say to you that all the .medical knowledge you 
require comes into this. Our education is conceived 
for the crores of villagers, it is for their benefit. 
They live close to nature, but even so they do not 
know the laws of nature. What little they know, 
they do not carry out. Nai Talim is derived from 
our knowledge of the piteous condition of the 
villagers. We cannot, therefore, know much about 
this Nai Talim from books. What we have hitherto 
acquired is from the book of nature. In the same, 
way, we have to learn village doctoring from nature 
too. The essence of nature cure is. that we learn 
the principles of hygiene and sanitation and abide 
by those laws as well as the laws relating to proper 
nutrition. Thus does every one become his own 
doctor. The mcui who eats to live, who is friends 
with the five powers, earth, water, ether, sun and 
air and who is a servant of God, the Creator of all 
these, ought not to fall ill. If he does, he will remain 
calm relying on God and die in peace, if need be. 
If there are any medicinal herbs in the fields of 
bis village he may make use of them. Crores live 
and die like this without a murmyor. They have not 
so much as heard of a doctor, much less seen one 
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. face to face. Let us become really village-minded. 
Village children and adults come to us- Let us 
teach them how to live truly. Doctors aver that 
99% of disease springs from insanitation, from 
eating the wrong food and frem under-nourishment. 
If we can teach this 99% the art of living, we can 
afford to forget the 1%. They may find a philanthropic 
doctor like Dr, Sushila Nayyar to look after them. 
We need not worry about them. Today pure water, 
good earth, fresh air, are unknown to us. We do not 
know the inestimable value of ether and the sun. If 
we make wise use of these five powers and if we 
eat the proper and balanced diet, we shall have done 
the work of ages. For acquiring this knowledge, we 
need neither degrees nor crores of money. What 
we need are a living faith in God, a zeal for service, 
an acquaintance with the five powers of nature and 
a knowledge of dietetics. All this can be acquired 
without wasting time in schools and colleges.” 

On the train to Delhi, 26-8-’46 
(From HarijansevaV) 

CONFUSION ABOUT RAMANAMA 

( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

A friend writes : 

“ Regarding your suggested cure of malaria 
by Ramanama, my problem is that I do not 
understand how to rely on a spiritual force for my 
physical ailments. I am also not sure if I deserve 
to be cured and if I am justified in praying for my 
'salvation, when there is so much misery amongst 
my countrymen. The day I understand Ramanama, 

I shall pray for their salvation. Otherwise I would 
feel more selfish than I do today,” 

This is from a friend whom I believe to be an 
earnest seeker of truth. I take public notice of his 
difficulty, as it is typical of that of many like him. 

Spiritual force is like any other iforce at the 
service of man. Apart from the fact that it has 
been used for physical ailments for ages- with more 
or less success, it would be intrinsically wrong not 
to use it, if it can be successfully used for the 
cure of physical ailments. For, man is both matter 
and spirit, each acting on and affecting the other. 
If you get rid of malaria by taking quinine, without 
thinking of the millions who do not get it, why 
.should you refuse to use the remedy which is 
within you, because millions will not use it through 
their ignorance ? May you not be clean and well 
because millions of others will not be so, ignorantly 
or may be, even cussedly? If you will not be clean 
out of false notions of philanthropy, you will deny 
yourself the duty of serving the very millions by 
remaining dirty and ill. Surely refusal to be 
spiritually well or clean is worse than the refusal 
to be physically clean and well. 

Salvation is nothing more and nothing less than 
being well in every way.’ Why should you deny it 
for yourself, if thereby you show the way to others 
and beyond showing it, actually serve them in 
addition by reason of your fitness? But you are 
whblly selfish, when you take penicillin in order 
to get well, although you have the certain know- 
ledge that the others cannot get it. 

The confusion lying behind my correspondent’s 
argument is obvious. 


September 1, 

What, however, is true is that the taking of a 
pill or pills of quinine is much easier than ga inin g 
the knowledge of the use of Ramanama. It involves 
much effort as against the mere cost of buy ing 
quinine pills. The effort is worth making for the 
sake of the millions, in whose name and on whose-^ 
behalf my correspondent will shut Rama out of^ 
his heart. 

Sevagram, 17-8-’46 

Notes . 

Goa 

The game of hunting lovers of civil liberty is 
going on merrily in Goa. A small power because 
of its smallness often, acts with impunity where a 
great power cannot. If the facts are as they have 
come to me, Shri Purushottam Kakodkar is fasting 
in his prison and may soon join the majority. As 
a believer unto death in Satyagraha, neither I nor 
any Satyagrahi’ should deplore the death. In such 
deaths of spotless victims lies the seed of true liberty. 

But what of the Portuguese Power which boasts 
of philanthropy and alliance with the Roman Catholic 
Church ? That Power will have to justify itself 
before man and God. The blood of the innocents 
( assuming the innocence of the victims ). will cry 
out from their tombs or their ashes. It is more 

potent than the voice of the living, however power- 
ful and eloquent. 

On the train to Delhi, 26-8-’46 

Cochin 

I have read all that has appeared in the Hindj^ 
of 30th July about the announcement made by 
Maharaja of Cochin. It is good as far as it goes. His 
Highness deserves congratulations for his courage. 
But good words do not carry us much further, 
unless they are accompanied by present action. It 
would certainly be a tremendous advance if the 
Maharaja were to make the beginning today, 
irrespective of what Travancore or other States do 
or do not do. W^ill Cochin become a part of what is 
Called British Malabar today, the Maharaja keeping 
for himself no status other than what the free 
vote of the adult population of Cochin gives him ? 
Sevagram, 24-8-’46 
Move on 

On reading about' my persistent darkness, a 
correspondent sends me the following ' lines of 
comfort : 

I' The piath may be clouded 

"Move on, for the orbit ft fixed' fof-’your Soul; 

"And though it may lead’intmdarkneas of night, 

The torch of the Builder shall give it new light." 
Savagram, 16-8- ’46 
English Notices 

You and Congress Governments- advocate 
immediate discontinuance of English as the medium 
of instruction in this country. Will you not exert 
your influence through the Harijah to’‘ge^'alI ^gn 
and direction boards, plates of offices, names' of 
roads, streets, lanes,villages-, schools, colleges/ hospitals 
etc. written in the regional language of the distrij^ 

A change in Government or semi-GovernmSt 
institutions will be a lesson to private shops, stores, 
saloons etc. to follow suit. Articles in the Company’s 
and other Acts requiring a name-board • in English 
must go. " 
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I believe that nowadays the tendency is towards 
the use of the regional language on signboards etc. 
The correspondent is right regarding Government 
institutions and offices. Now that there are national 
^Governments, the change should be introduced. 

If any such rule exists in Company’s or other 
Acts as referred to by the correspondent, it should 
certainly go. 

On the train to Delhi, 25-8-’46. M, K. G. 

Hindustani Prachar Examinations 

“The examinations for the Hindustani Prachar 
Sabha, Wardha, had been announced to take place 
on September 15th. But owing to the postal strike, 
letters were not delivered regularly for nearly a 
month nor did the centres receive the examination 
books in time In the circumstances, the time for 
examinations has been postponed to November 
l7th '( Sunday ). In view of the extra time afforded, 
it is hoped that advantage will be taken to open 
more centres and more examinees will be forth- 
coming. The- last day for receiving applications for 
the examinations at the Wardha office is 30th 
September. ” 

I endorse the hope that the extra two months 
gained by the postponement will mean more entrants 
for the examinations. 

On the train to Delhi, 25-8- ’46 M. K. G. 

( From Harijansevak ) 

Kasturba Gandhi National Memorial Trust 

In continuation ' of the list of provincial agents 
of the Kasturba Gandhi National Memorial Trust, 
already published in the ‘Harijan’, Gandhijias the 
Chairman of the Trust has appointed the following 
provincial agents : 

1. Delhi: Shrimati Vedkumari 

2. Central India : Shrimati Rukmini Devi Sharma 

3. Tamil Nad : Dr. Soundaram Ramchandran 

4. Nizam’s Dominions: Shrimati Gyan Kumari Heda 

5. Maharashtra Shrimati Prema Kantak 

Wardha, 6-8-’46 Shyamlal 


Errata 


1. Ia,Harijaa of July 28, 1946, in the article 
' Inspiringrfor Gramsevaks’, on p. 240, column two, 
line 4, read 1945 for, 1935. 

2. Same para, line 25, ‘from the railway line’ 
should read ‘from the city’. 

3. Second para, line 4, ‘ September 1943 ’ should 
read ‘September 1942!. 

4. In Harijan of August 11, in the note on Kasturba 
Gandhi National Memorial Trust, on p. 258, the figure 
of Rs. 2,01,866-2-10 against total, expenditure referred 
to expenditure through the Central Office only. To 
this mtist'*be added -the following : 

Expenditure through the Provincial Offices 

Rs. 1,35,647-0-7 



80,681-7-10 


Gram^ Total Rs. 4,18,194-11-3 

5. In Harijan of August 25, 1946, in the article ‘What 
P can violence do ?*, on page 280, para three, last line 
read ‘peace’ for ‘piece’. 


ENGLISH INTO HINDUSTANI 

( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

What English knowing Indian has not felt the 
shame and sorrow of his failure to discover an 
equivalent for an English word in either his mother- 
tongue or the national language ? A Gujarati lad 
has an English-Gujarati dictionary in such a case 
to help him; similarly an Urdu or Hindi knowing 
lad has his dictionary to fall back upon. But for 
Hindustani, which is neither Persianized Urdu nor 
Sanskritized Hindi and which is the tongue of the 
common folk of the North, whether Hindu or Mussal- 
man, a writer has no dictionary to fall back upon. An 
attempt will be made through a column at least of the 
Harijan each week to furnish for English a Hindustani 
word or two, spelt inbothNagati eind Urdu scripts. An 
endeavour will be made to give the names of those 
who will contribute their labour to this fascinating 
task. This is pioneer work and therefore will, like 
all pioneer work, have defects. Those who detect 
them, will confer a favour by drawing the attention 
to them of the Editor. I would suggest to students 
that they copy out these words week by week in 
a note-book and add to or amend the attempt. 
They will find that the labour will combine 
recreation with instruction. 

Only those English words which are in common 
use, have been selected from a standard English 
dictionary. In reading the following, the reader 
should also .know that no claim is made that the 
equivalents are the best possible or that they are 
exhaustive. They are .a help to the searcher. The 
plan for this week is that those who are helping 
me to conduct the Harijan have prepared the first 
Ust. Kakasahcb and Acharya Shrimannarayan looked 
at the selection. The first letters of their names 
“ Ka ” or ‘ Shri ’ have been given in parenthesis 
after the addition. 

Sevagram, 23-8-’46 

1. Abandon v. (^«») i 

(^) 

2. Abase v. sRPn i 

blq 

3. Abash v. <71511 qpft 

4. Abate v. ^rspn, jrjt 'TfJn (^lo) i 

Abbreviate v. ^ i, 

Abdicate p.cWciatffn, 7R-<ns #f5ni 

Abdomen ». 

Abduct V. »r7T §ran!ni 
Abide by v. 'mi < 17 ), qi®!r 

.Utej 1 ^) 

Ability ». 

11. Able adj. alU 

12. Abnormal 3151^16 I 

Abolish V. 131^511, 7 ^ 1 ^‘l5feo 

(if) 15/ lelr.) 


5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 

9 . 


10 , 


13 
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IF I WERE THE MINISTER 

(By M. K. Gandhi') 

The talks with the Ministers concerned at Poona 
on 29th to 31st July on village-crafts and basic 
education have given rise to a lot of correspondence 
and private discussion. For the guidance of the 
Provincial Governments and others interested in 
the question of Khadi which has naturally occasioned 
the bulk of the correspondence and discussion, I 
set forth below my thoughts on the subject. 

I refer the reader to my note in the Harijan 
of 28th April last. My views, then expressed, 
remain unaltered. One thing has created a misunder- 
standing. Some- friends have read compulsion in 
that note. I am sorry for the obscurity. In it I had 
answered the question as to what representative 
governments could do if they wished. I had, I hope 
pardonably, assumed that such governments’ notices 
too could not be interpreted as compulsion. For 
every act of a bona fide representative government 
would assume consent of the voters represented. 
The voters would mean the whole populace, whether 
registered as voters or not. With that background, 
I wrote that the government should notify to the 
villagers that mill cloth would not be supplied to 
the villagers after a certain fixed date, so as to 
enable them to wear Khadi prepared by themselves. 

Whatever the meaning of my article of 28th 
April last, I want to state that any scheme 
adopted about Khadi, without the willing co- 
operation of those concerned, must mean death 
to Khadi as a means for attaining . Swaraj. Then 
the taunt that Khadi was a return to the 
darkness and slavery of the Middle Ages would 
be true. But I have held the contrary view. Whilst 
Khadi under compulsion was a badge of slavery, Khadi 
intelligently and voluntarily prepared, primarily for 
one’s own use, was easily the badge of our freedom. 
Freedom is nothing if it is not all-round self-help. 
I, for^jne, would have nothing to do with Khadi, 
if it were not a free man’s privilege as well 
as duty. 

A friendly critic asks whether Khadi thus prepared 
could also and at the same time be for sale. Yes, 
if sale is its secondary use; not, if manufacture for 
sale is its only or even primary use. That we began 
with, sale of Khadi shows temporary necessity as 
well as our limited vision. Experience is a great 
teacher. It has taught us many things. Not the least 
is its primary use. But it is by no means the last. 
But I must leave this fascinating field of speculation 
and proceed definitely to answer the question put 
in the heading. 

My first business as the minister in charge of 
revival of the villages as the centre of all govern- 


mental activity, would be to find out from among 
the Permanent Service honest and incorruptible 
men capable for the work. I would put the best 
among them in touch with the A. I. S. A. and the 
A. I. V. I. A., creations of the Congress, and bring - 
in a scheme for giving the village-crafts the greatest 
encouragement. I would stipulate, there should 
be no compulsion on the villagers, that they must 
not slave for others and that they should be taught 
to help themselves and rely upon their own labour 
and skill for the production of articles of food, 
cloth and other necessaries. The scheme would 
thus have to be comprehensive. I would instruct 
my first man, therefore, to see the Hindustani 
Talimi Sangh and see what it has to say. 

Let me assume that the scheme, thus produced, 
contains a clause saying that the villagers them- 
selves declare that they would not want mill cloth, 
say, after one year from a fixed date, that they 
require cotton, wool and necessary implements and 
instruction, not as a gift but to be paid for on the 
easiest terms. The scheme provides too, that it will 
not apply at once to the whole of any province 
but only to a part to begin with. The scheme 
further tells one that the A. I. S. A. will guide 
and assist the working of the scheme. 

Being convinced of its soundness, I would give 
it legal form in consultation with the law depart- 
ment and issue a notification, fully describing the 
genesis of the scheme. The villagers as well as tbei 
millowners and others would have been party to 
it. The notification will show clearly that it is the 
people’s measure, though bearing the Government 
stamp. The Government money will be used for 
the benefit of the poorest villagers, making the 
largest return possible to the people concerned. It 
will, therefore, be probably the most profitable 
investment in which expert assistance will be 
voluntary and overhead charges the least item. 
The notification will give in detail, the whole cost 
to the country and the return to the people. 

The only question for me as minister is whether 
the A. I. S. A. has the conviction and capacity to 
shoulder the burden of creating and guiding a 
Khadi scheme to success. If it has, I would put my 
little .barque to sea with all' confidence. 

On the train to Delhi, 26-8-’46 


NOTICE 

Readers will please note that a branch of the 
Navajivan Karyalaya has been recently opened 
at Delhi (Kucha Mahajani, Chandni Chowk). 
Ciopies of the four weeklies Harijan (English), 
Harijanbandhi (Gujarati), and Hariiansevdk (both 
in Nagari and Urdu scripts), of our Gujarati monthly, 
Shikshan ane Sahitya, and our pubKcations wih 
be available there. The subscriptions for 
weeklies and the monthly will be received 
there. All sales in Delhi and New Delhi, of Harijan 
and its various editions will henceforth be handled 
by the branch office. MANAGER, 
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WEEKLY LETTER 

I 

Mahadev Desai Day 
The fourth anniversary of Mahadevbhai’s death 
in prison was jointly observed by the various 
Sevagram institutions on the 15th of August. 
Beginning with a baitalik in the morning, the students 
and workers went round the Ashram singing 
Rabi Babu’s songs dear to Mahadevbhai and dispersed 
after a final chorus in front of his hut. An exhibition 
of specimens of calligraphy and common spinning 
occupied the place of honour in the day’s programme. 
His diaries, manuscripts, letters, all in his uniform 
print-like hand, provided a perfect feast for the 
eyes. Whether he wrote English, Gujarati, Sanskrit 
or Persian script, it carried the mark of distinction 
and elegance. Specimens of handwriting of other 
celebrities in the Congress and of numerous lesser 
lights in the Ashram, who had more or less success- 
fully adopted him as their model in that respect, 
not to mention the students of the Basic School, 
completed the picture. 

Gandhiji swears by little things on which, he 
has often averred, his life is built. Drawing attention 
to three aspects of Mahadev’s life at the prayer 
gathering on the evening of the 15th, he remarked : 
“ Friends and admirers of Mahadev Desai have been 
following the practice of observing his death 
anniversary by occupying themselves with something 
dear to him His was a rich, gifted hand. He had 
many loves. Among these the spinning wheel held 
the first place. He span regularly and beautifully 
like the artist that he was. No matter how fatigued 
or overworked he was, he always found time for 
spinning. It refreshed him. 

“ Among his many accomplishments, not the least 
was his peerless handwriting. There he was master. 
Ramadas Swami in one of his couplets has likened 
beautiful handwriting to a lustrous pearl. The 
characters which Mahadev’s pen traced were like a 
pearl without a flaw. 

“ His third quality which all should emulate and 
copy was his love of the Indian tongues. He was a 
linguist. He attained proficiency in Bengali, Marathi 
and Hindi and he learnt Urdu. In jail he attempted 
to learn Persian and Arabic under Khwaja Sahib 
M. A. Majid, who was a fellow prisoner.” 

Commenting on Rabi Babu’s song that had been 
sung, Gandhiji observed: “The song which you 
have just heard was one of Mahadev’s favourite 
songs. He has rendered it into Gujarati verse too. 

When the heart is hard and parched up, come 
upon me with a shower of mercy, 

When grace is lost from life, come with a 
burst of song, 

When tumultous work raises its din on all 
sides shutting me out from beyond, come to me, my 
Lord of silence, with Thy peace and rest. 

When my beggarly heart sits crouched, shut 
up in a corner, break open the door of my mind, 
and come with the ceremony of a king. 

When desire blinds the mind with delusion 
and dust, O Thou Holy One, Thou wakeful, come 
with Thy light and Thy thunder. — Gitanjali 


That summed up the innermost yearning of the 
deceased’s soul. May it do yours too. Mahadev’s 
life was an inexhaustible well of virtues which you 
can all share. The sharing won’t diminish its volume. 
That is the beauty of spiritual treasures. As the 
Upanishad says : 

“ I 

11 ” 

Pandit Nehru at Sevagram 
Availing themselves of Pandit J awaharlal’s presence 
at Wardha in connection with the Working Commit- 
tee’s meeting, the Sevagram group of institutions 
invited Panditji to meet them in the New Talimi 
Sangh Hall also known as Rabi Hall at Sevagram 
Ashram. These included the Khadi Vidyalaya, the 
Hindustani Talimi Sangh, the Go-Seva Sangh and 
the trainees under the Kasturba Gandhi National 
Memorial scheme. In a luminous little speech 
Panditji expressed great satisfaction at the pace at 
which the place had grown since he had visited 
Sevagram last. A busy hive of constructive activities 
institutions had sprung up where only a few scattered 
hamlets stood before. Great tasks awaited the 
trainees, who had come there for training, on their 
return to their respective fields of work, he said. 

It was no small task to raise the level of 40 crores 
of men, women and children. Papers, remarked 
Panditji, were full of politics these days. In a way 
it was natural. But they should remember that 
political independence only cleared the way for 
constructive work. It could not take the place of 
constructive work. “If we succeed in driving out 
the English and the condition of the country 
remains unchanged, we shall only have travelled 
farther to fare worse. Political independence will 
only remove the obstacles that hinder nation- 
building. Real work would only then begin. We must 
remove the poverty and unemployment that afflict 
our masses and ameliorate their condition in general.” 

“ What is wealth ? ” asked Panditji and replied, 

“ Not gold and silver .” A traveller who lost his way ; 
in the desert could not eat or drink gold and silver. | 
He would gladly exchange all the gold and silver | 
in the world for a morsel of food and a drink of 
water to sustain life. Gold and silver only provide 
a handy medium for the exchange of useful com- I 
modities. A nation’s wealth was measured not by | 
the precious metal in its vaults but by the useful : 
commodities it possessed!and the capacity to produce j 
them. A nation that had healthy and industrious i 
men and women with the skill and talent to produce ' 
useful commodities, was a rich nation, although it | 
did not own an ounce of gold or silver. On the! 
contrary, a nation that lacked these was a poor i 
nation in spite of all the gold and silyer it might j 
possess. A person who did not produce but only; 
consumed was a parasite living upon the industry' 
of others and became a burden to society. > 

“ Today on the one side, we have the spectacle! 
of the idle rich who do no work and on the other; 
the poor toilers who starve because they can gel: 
no employment. The numerous arts and crafts o,| 
the people which once flourished in this country. 
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when India was free, have been killed and recurring 
famines ravage the land which today lies weak and 
exhausted as a result. That is our present plight. 
It has to be remedied. Not a single person should 
be without employment or means of sustenance. All 
should have equal opportunity for development and 
growth. All men are not equal in one sense — some are 
intelligent, others stupid, some weak, others strong. 
You cannot condemn a person for inefficiency when 
he has been denied the opportunity to develop 
efficiency. How can you expect a poor illiterate, 
half-starved villager to show theTsame capacity or 
efficiency as a well-fed person who. has had all. the 
opportunities for education! and^ growth. It is not 
necessary that all men should: be equal in every 
respect but all should have' equal opportunity in life. 
Then alone can there be a fair appraisement of talent." 

Capacity to earn money, i went on the speaker, 
was no measure of talent. A money bag which a 
man made by exploitation at the expense of others 
was not an asset to the.- country. ' But a person who 
produced something useful, however commonplace, 
e. g. a table or a chair,- added to the weedth of the 
country and was therefore an asset. It had become a 
fashion these days to attach exaggerated importance 
to academic education. It was.also true that many of 
our distinguished public men, ipresent and past, were 
drawn from the lawyer class. But it was a great 
mistake to think that Swaraj could be run with 
the help of academic talent alone. If all took to 
law, the country would be in a poor way. The 
country could do without a single lawyer but there 
would be a serious crisis if all the bhangis struck 
work for a single day. And yet this most useful 
member of society was dubbed as unclean and an 
inferior being. “ Such is our topsyturvydom. India 
will need an army of trained workers, artisans, 
craftsmen, engineers, doctors and teachers to serve 
her people in the villages. We shall have to train 
them. That is what is beipg -done here. I regard 
this work as being . of first-class importance. A 
nation is not made great by a few distinguished 
personalities on the top but by raising the level of 
the whole mass of the people. Absence of outstanding 
personalities does not matter if the foundation is 
sure and strong.* It is therefore of the utmost 
importance to strengthen the foundation. Gandhiji 
has done more than anybody else, Ito raise the level 
of the masses. But much more needs to be done 
in that direction. The students of today will be the 
teachers of tomorrow. If their training is neglected 
or otherwise defective, the foundation of Swaraj 
wiH be* weak. The work that is being done here 
today, therefore, may not be outwardly very exciting 
or ostentatious but it is vital. It therefore delights 
me to see so many of you engaged) in -laying- a 
solid- foundation of the Swaraj to come.” 

The Return of the Native 

When a man returns to his country after an 
exile of 30 yeats and more, for no other- crime than 
love of the Motherland, he naturally becomes a 
legendaryfigure.Inthecaseof Raja MahendraPratap, 
the legendary character is further strengthened 


by his bizarre appearance and still more bizarre 
personality. After numerous adventures in Afghan- 
istan where he became an Afghan citizen, Germany, 
Russia and China, he found himself under Gen. 
Mac Arthur’s custody in a war criminals’ Ccimp after 
the occupation of Japan by the American forces. In 
October last, when his fate hung in the balance, he 
occupied himself with drafting his plan of ‘ Universal 
Unity’, which he sent to Gandhiji for publication. 
“ Our Muslim brethren, those Indians who fought 
in the weit. Princes and the English elements in 
the country can all co-operate in our Congress if 
we see the new changes in the world in the right 
perspective,” he wrote. The manifesto was signed 
“ M. Peter Pratap, Servant of Mankind, Founder 
of World Federation ! ” He himself refused to take 
part in the world war No. II, nor did he join hands 
with Netaji Bose or the late Shri Rash Behari Bose. 
In Japan he insisted on describing himself as a 
“Stateless subject ” and thereby added to the diffi- 
culty of those who were trying to help him to return 
to India. He speaks English, German, Russian, French 
and Persian, besides several Indian languages. He 
believes in the unity of all religions and the religion 
of universal love after his own style. At Sevagram 
Ashram, when he came to see Gandhiji the other 
day, he recited at Gandhiji’s invitation his cosmo- 
politan prayer, consisting of extracts from Hindu 
scriptures, Bible and Koran, in addition to the 
Buddhist prayer at the evening prayer gathering. 
At Wardha in Bajajwadi, where he was a guest with 
the Sardar, he forgot to eat his luncheon in reciting 
his prayer verses while others dined ! A colourful 
if an eccentric personality, years ago he donated 
his fortune to finance the Prem Maha Vidyalaya 
at Brindaban of which he is the founder. His 
friends and workers of the Vidyalaya will be glad 
to welcome him back after such a prolonged absence. 
Sevagram, 19-8- ’46 

II 

His Spiritual Laboratory 
Utopias have a nasty knack of recoiling on the 
heads of their authors. In Swift’s Utopia philo-' 
sophers, scientists and mathematicians among them, 
made a mess of things. The scientists devoted all their 
time to “ extracting sunbeams from cucumbers ” 
or “ growing grain from chaff ”, the days and nights 
of the philosophers were spent in inventing robot 
permutation and combination word-machines for 
producing philosophical systems to order, the 
mathematicians occupied themselves with abstruse 
mathematical speculations about the courses of the 
planets and the probable end of the world “till 
their eyes were fixed with horror” .1 The net result 
of it all, however, was that in the whole kingdom 
of Laputa not a wall stood jerect, not a icorner of 
a building but was crooked I Gandhiji is no Utopian. 
He is determined not to let his Ashram turn into 
another Laputa. It is no easy task that he has set 
to himself. “ Politics I take easy, ” he once remarked. 

“ They leave me unperturbed. For, I can cut my 
way through them by the ‘sharp axe of detachment’.” 
But the Ashram sucks him dry. It. presents problems 
that would turn anybody’s hair grey. Yet it has a 
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fatal fascination for him. “I do not know why,” he 
remarked on another occasion, “but whatever insti- 
tution I touch, I end by converting it into an 
Ashram — I seem to know nothing else.” The 
explanation is not far to seek. Truth and ahimsa- 
with him are no cloistered virtues to be practised 
in a vacuum. They are meant to be of use to 
mankind in daily life. 

The poet lamented that he found God in the 
“ shining of the stars” and in the “ flowering of the 
fields” but that “in His ways with men and world ” 
he found Ehm not. As a votary of truth and 
ahimsa Gandhiji holds that he must realize his God 
of truth and ahimsa in his little world of Sevagram 
Ashram or not at all. It is his spiritual laboratory. 
He goes further and insists that he must he judged 
solely by his surroundings. “ My truth and ahimsa 
should be deemed to have validity only to the 
extent that they are reflected in the people around 
me,” he says. Naturally he has to tackle their 
taxing conundrums. 

A Hard Case 

On our return to Sevagram Ashram after a few 
months’ absence, one of the workers was found to have 
got mentally deranged. He was in that state when 
he first came. This was the second attack. He became 
uncontrollable and a decision had to be taken. 
The Civil Surgeon of Wardha was consulted. He 
said he could not keep him in the Civil Hospital 
but would look after him in the Jail Hospital. So in 
his own interest as well as in the interest of the 
Settlement, he had to be sent to confinement. For 
Gandhiji it was like drawing out a live tooth but 
there was no escape. He put his dilemma before 
the Ashram* people. “ He is a fine worker. After 
his recovery last year, he looked after the garden 
and kept the hospital accounts. He worked diligently 
and was. happy in his work. Then he got malaria 
and" was given a quinine injection because injection 
works "quicker. He says the injection has gone to 
his head and is responsible for his mental affection. 
While I was working in my room this morning, I 
found him wandering to and fro outside, shouting 
and gesticulating. I went out to him and walked with 
-him. He was quieted. But the moment 1 left him, 
he became uncontrollable again. He gets violent too 
and listens to no one. So he had to be sent to jail. 

“ It has naturally hurt me to think that one of 
our workers should be sent to jail. I may be asked : 

‘ what about your Ramanama which you have claimed 
to be a- cur«-all ? ’ Even in the face of this failure 
let me' reiterate that my faith remains intact. 
■•■Ramanaina can never fail. The failure onjy means a 
^lack in us. We .must seek the cause of failure 
within us.” 

Ahimsa and Cleanliness 
• Samtation and cleanliness being the basic condi- 
'tionS of civilized life, great emphasis is laid upon them 
•in the Ashtam. But all sorts come there and some 
one, probably a raw niewcomer, through , ignorance 
or cairelcssness, wrongly used ■ the latrine. It was 
brought to Gandhiji’s notice. It grieved him. A mistake 
committed by any one member of society affected 


all the others. It was therefore everybody’s duty 
to see that a latrine was always left clean and tidy 
after use. If proper care was taken, there should be 
no smell, no fly-breeding. Trench system for the 
disposal of night-soil had been held to blame for 
flies. He differed. Trench latrines with proper care 
should be perfectly safe. 

In Bangalore in a hotel. Dr. Fowler used an 
interesting method. He collected night-soil in a 
reservoir. The solid and liquid matter was well 
mixed, then poured on to a mound and covered 
with dry earth from day to day. No one could guess 
whether the mound was just dry earth or something 
else. After due conversion, it was sold as manure, as 
clean looking as any. If fly-breeding could not be 
avoided, epidemics and diseases were bound to occur. 
Yet it was extraordinary to see how complacent our 
people were about it. The food on which a fly 
has sat, should be considered unfit for human 
consumption. It should be thrown away. But theirs 
was a poor country where the vast majority could not 
afford to throw away food. Therefore, it was their 
first duty in terms of ahimsa, to prevent fly-breeding 
at all cost. 

The external cleanliness was only a step towards 
internal cleanliness. Dirt within was much more 
dangerous than dirt without. “We should be cent 
per cent clean in our thoughts and actions. 
Otherwise, man becomes worse than the beast, for, 
a beast is a .useful creature and deserves our 
respect and regard in its own place. An unclean 
man is undesirable in decent society. ” 

Problems in Village Sanitation 

The fact that Sevagram is an unhealthy spot 
has always worried Gandhiji. It is situated in a 
hollow. The subsoil water rises almost to the 
ground level in the rainy season and creates 
problems in night-soil disposal, drinking water 
supply and malaria control. The incidence of 
malaria has grown less of late and health conditions 
on the whole have improved. StiU Sevagram cannot 
be called a model, healthy village. On the 18th 
instant Dr. Sushila Nayyar, Secretary of the 
Advisory Medical Board under the Kasturba 
Gandhi National Memorial Trust scheme and 
Resident Doctor in charge of health arr angt>mi>nfe 
in Sevagram Ashram and Village, called a meeting 
of doctor friends who had been kind enough to 
help her with their suggestions and guidance from : 
time to time. Foremost among them was Dr. Jivraj 
Mehta who, in spite of his multifarious activities, i 
always manages to find tiihe for Sevagram. He 
has inspanned the services of Dr. B. C. Dasgupta, the ‘ 
Health Officer of Bombay, Dr. Vishwanathan, the ' 
Malareologist for Bombay Presidency. Dr. Hassan, 
the new Public Health Minister of C. P. ramo 
with a batch of public Health Officers .under him I 
and they all went round the village and inspected ! 
its surroundings. 

Thanks to the lack of co-ordination between 
the P.W.Di and the Public Health Department that 
characterizes our provincial administrations, the ! 
District Board has left a chain of straggling burrow 
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pits on either side of -the pucca road that they 
have built between Wardha and Sevagram. With 
a little foresight and planning, the chain of pits 
might have been a drainage canal and thus served 
a double purpose. As it is, burrow pits have become 
pest-holes. The water in them stagnates and 
breeds mosquitoes. Then there are a number 
of nullahs near about, leaving pools of stagnant 
water. The earth is black cotton soil which cracks 
in the dry sun after the rainy season and the 
water stagnates in the fissures and breeds mosquitoes. 

As anti-malaria measures, the doctors recom- 
mended D.D.T. spraying of the houses in the village, 
leaving the regulation and desilting of nullahs to 
be handled as a land reclamation project by the 
department concerned. 

As regards the disposal of night-soil, they were 
of the opinion that septic tanks were the only solution 
if we want to eliminate the bhangis as a class 
They were strongly opposed to trench latrines 
except as an emergency measure during festivals 
and the hke. Whatever the possibilities of trench 
latrines theoretically, in practice, it led to fly-breeding 
and in a place like Sevagram with high subsoil 
water, contamination of water was bound to occur. 
For disposal of refuse and cowdung they suggested 
composting. As for pure water supply, they suggested 
that protected wells should be built while other 
wells whose water supply was not safe, should be 
filled in. 

The proposals were placed before Gandhiji by 
Dr. Jivraj Mehta. Gandhiji while thanking them 
all for the trouble they had taken, said, he was 
afraid, elaborate schemes costing large sums of 
money would not do. He wanted Sevagram to 
serve as a model and therefore, he wanted nothing 
there, which could not be multiplied in the 700,000 
villages. If they could do that satisfactorily even 
in one village, it might solve the problem of 
the other villages of India. Otherwise progress 
would be at a snail's pace and ambitious planning 
in a few villages would only stand out as a 
monument of costly futility. 

The project of land reclamation was therefore 
for the time being put into cold storage. D. D. T. 
spraying was already being carried on. Gandhiji 
suggested that it should be intensified. The Govern- 
ment could use the place as a centre for experimental 
smvey and malaria controL They could build a few 
septic tanks as an experiment but he felt sure that 
trenching, properly carried out, must remain the 
solution in the vast majority of' cases. Shri 
Aryanayakam of the Talimi Sangh had offered to 
make an experiment to see if -trenching could not 
be done without fly-breeding. 

Unto This Last 

The doctors left in the evening somewhat 
nonplussed. Was it not Eugenne Debbs who said 
that so long as there was an unreclaimed criminal, 
his business was to identify himself with him ? A 
little incident that happened on the morning of the 
25th, the day of Gandhiji’s departure from Sevagram, 


furnished an insight into Gandhiji’s mind. An 
Ashram inmate had come to say good-bye. He 
wanted to touch his feet. “Why should you want to 
touch my feet?’’ said Gandhiji. “Millions cannot do 
that and what millions cannot afford, we should 
voluntarily renounce. I go so far as to say that if 
ahimsa cannot be practised by the millions, I have 
no use for it: for myself. But if they \ did not want 
to, although they could, I would hold on to it, 
even if I were all alone. People say that ahimsa 
is only for the saint and the seer. I think otherwise. 
If what they say is right, it ceases to have any 
value in my eyes. Similarly, if it were open to me 
alone to desire and strive to live for 125 years, I 
would not entertain that desire. But everybody can 
and should desire to live for 125 years, for the 
service of God and His creation. Self-interest too 
demands that. For, what would life be worth in a 
world, in which I am the sole survivor of all those 
I have worked with and known ?’’ 

Gandhiji had two little functions during the 
week with the trainees of the Hindustani Prachar 
School and of the Talimi Sangh respectively. But 
of these more in my next. 

On the train to Delhi, 25-8-’46 PyarelAL 

WE ARE ALL INDIANS 

(By M. K. Gandhi^ 

A Roman Catholic student from Goa had the 
sad experience of being told by some of his fellow 
students in Bombay that he was a Portuguese and 
therefore a foreigner. When he told them that the 
Romem Catholics of Goa had castes just like the 
Hindus, he was not believed. These transitory 
lapses will take place whilst we are shedding our 
narrownesses and claiming all to b6 free Indians, 
slaves neither of the British, nor of the Portuguese 
nor any other foreign rule. If the same students 
were wisely handled, they would be proud to know 
their friend as an Indian and not as a Goan and be 
known themselves as Indians, not Bombayites. 
Everyone’s religion is his own concern but his 
nationality is a corporate thing, carrying with it 
important and far-reaching consequences. That 
even among converts, there are castes is a reflection 
upon Hinduism and should set every Hindu 
athinking and make him become, with me, a bhangi. 

Sevagram, 23-8-’46 
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SALES TAX 

( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

I have received many letters in regard to the 
Sales Tax Act of the Bombay Presidency. Many 
arguments advanced against it are, in my opinion, 
thoughtless. Nevertheless, I placed some of the 
complaints before the Finance Minister. Shri 
Vaikunthbhai Mehta is a cautious and conscientious 
Minister. He has sent me a full reply. 

It appears that this Act was framed before the 
popidar Government came in. The present Ministry 
have made some essential chtinges in it. The letters 
received by me were full of criticism giving the 
imp ression that the present Government was wilful, 
indifferent to public opinion and the tax was 
already in vogue. As a matter of fact, not only has 
the collection of the Sales Tax not begun, but it 
has been postponed till October 1st and may be 
delayed still further if need be. Moreover, many 
articles of necessary use have been exempted, 
thereby showing that the Government has paid due 
attention to public objections and inconvenience. 
I am aware that there are people who hold that 
there should be no Sales Tax at all. A great deal 
has been said in favour of this view. But no 
government can exist if it were to listen to abstract 
objections. In other words, it is wisdom, in such 
cases, not to raise basic issues. 

The Sales 'Tax is in vogue in many provinces. 
The main criterion in judging any tax should be 
that it does not hit the poor. It should also be seen 
that the money raised thereby, is used for tbe 
public good, 

A popular ministry is responsible to the 
legislatures and cannot do anything without their 
consent. Every elected member in a popular legislature 
is responsible to his voters. Therefore, the voter 
who represents the public should ponder well before 
embarking on any criticism of the government of 
bis creation, hjoreover, one bad habit of the people 
should be borne in mind. They do not like any 
m, whatsoever. Where there is good government, 
the tax-payer gets full return for his money as, for 
example, the water tax in cities. No tax-payer could 
get water on his own for the same payment. But 
even so, and in spite of the fact that the tax is 
levied by. the popular will, tax-payers always resent 
even paying such taxes. It is, of course, true that 
one cannot prove the benefit of all taxes as easily 
as the one I have cited as an example. But as 
society grows in size and complexity and the field 
of service also grows, it is difficult to explain to 


the individual tax-payer, how he gets his return for 
any particular tax. This much, however, is clear 
that taxes as a whole should stand for the general 
benefit of society. If this were not so, the argument 
that taxes were levied by popular will would not 
hold. To the extent that we are still under foreign 
rule, the Government is not wholly responsible to 
the people. But in the Provinces today the Govern- 
ments are popular up to a large extent and we must 
judge the Sales Tax accordingly. 

New Delhi, 29-8-’46 (From Harijanhandhu) 

A SILVER LINING 

It is ' an ill wind that blows no one any good. 
If a full account of all the kiiid acts of neighbourliness 
were to be recounted, it would probably balance the 
dark deeds of violence perpetrated by the men who 
had temporarily sunk to the level of beasts recently 
in Calcutta, For if man has the divine in him, he 
should inherently be good. The following letter from 
a Mahommedan is heartening : 

“ I live in Ballygunje Place. On August 18th 
my house was threatened but my Hindu friends 
kept the mob in check. Towards evening, however, 
the educated Hindus of the locality were. losing 
coj^trol. Mine is a famUy of 35, mostly women and 
children. It was not possible to remove them with 
excited hooligans running about. My family and I, 
therefore, took shelter in the honse of a Hindu 
neighbour while another took charge of my belongings. 

"The rowdy element got scent of it and thre- 
atened my friend. ‘Tprn them out, you cannot 
save them , was their demand. * I know I cannot save 
them, but I can die bdore they are touched,’ was 
the firm reply. Attempts were made by some of 
my League friends to remove me and my family 
from this locality but I refused to leave my place 
of shelter, backed by all the cultured Hindus of 
Ballygunje Place. 

“ My ^brother has two shops in this. .Jocality; 
these were saved by , the Hindus while piy, brother 
and nephews worked in the: local voluntepf corps 
to fight hooligans whoevier they might be. 

. I am convinced that we Muslims apd Hjn^u^^ c^an 
live together peacefuUy unless a cl a sh is engineWe|d.’’ 
Such instances of Muslims harbouring their 
Hindu friends ajre also on record. If all were to 
realize that the bop4 .of humanity transcends all 
barriers of caste, creed and race, we would malrg. life 
worth living and banish the spectre of, fear which 
today haunts not only individuals apd dQmmunitjes, 
but whole, nations and is the root .cause of hate. 
New Delhi, 30-8-’46 A. K, 
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THE ECONOMICS OF KHADI 

In the issue of the 27th of June of the Eastern 
Economist, a journal edited by the well known 
economist Dr. P. S. Lokanathan, there is an article 
entitled ‘ Khadi Economy After giving figures of 
various kinds, this article seeks to prove that if the 
required quota of man power were to be employed 
in the production of Khadi necessary to clothe India, 
there would not be enough persons left for the 
other essential services such as railway, police, 
education, medicine etc. “ As a subsidiary industry 
for seasonal occupation, ’.such' as agriculture, Charkha 
certainly has a place among the cottage industries. 
But as an economic policy for the nation it spells 
pauperism.'* 

"The chief points raised in support of the argument 
are : 

(a) India needs 800 crores square yards of 
cloth on the basis of 20 square yards per capita 
consumption. 

(b) 3-30 crores of workers will be required to 
spin the necessary yarn. 

<c) On the basis that a worker winds, warps 
and weaves 2^ yards cloth in 8 hours per day, 1-06 
crores of weavers will be required. 

(d) Ginning will occupy -16 crore, carding etc. 
about -42 crore, bringing the total man power neces- 
sary for only the manufacturing processes of Khadi 
to roughly s crores. In addition, 330 lakhs Charkhas 
will have to be renewed annually for which lakhs 
of carpenters will be required. 30 lakhs of workmen 
will have to be reckoned on for making 5 lakhs of 
looms. 55 lakhs of bales of 400 lbs cotton will be 
required. The labour required for producing, collec- 
ting and transporting this huge quantity of cotton 
and for making all the above-mentioned accessories 
can be safely estimated at at least 7 crores, repre- 
senting 18% of the total population. If 40 per cent 
of the population is reckoned as the labouring quota, 
16 crores may be taken as a rough, figure for India. 
If Khadi employs seven out of these sixteen, only 
nine crores are left to grow food, build houses, 
exploit mines, govern, police and protect the country, 
provide health and educational facilities etc. Since 
agriculture alone absorbs more than 1 1 crores, the 
production of cloth and food between them, will 
take up more than the entire working population, 
what about the other services ? 

We will try to answer the above arguments one 
b:^ one. Let us take weaving first. The writer has 
stated that 1 crore 6 lakhs of weavers are required. 
If ‘ weavers ' include all the helpers that a weaver 
requires, the figure is correct. Even before the war, 
there were a crore of weavers in India, so that 
there is not much increase of labour required in 
this section. Weavers today are not getting enough 
yarn to fulfil their needs. Khadi production would 
at once absorb all these unemployed. 

The same applies to the- argument regarding 
the production of spinning wheels, looms and other 
accessories. We have more than the requisite quota 
of looms -and spinning wheels in India today. No 
new ones need be manufactured immediately. More- 


over, a spinning wheel lasts a lifetime. Even if 
some new Charkhas have to be manufactured to 
begin with, there will never be any need to produce 
them by the lakh annually. Only a certain amount 
of repairing will be required. 

The fact is that no special or greater number 
of artisans is required for the manufacture of 
wheels, looms etc. The experience of the A. I. S. A. 
shows that wherever Khadi is being produced and 
the production is increasing, the very persons who 
produce and repair agricultural implements produce 
and repair Khadi implements too. These artisans 
do not now get full time work. But if wheels and 
looms were to ply in every village, they would 
certainly get wholetime occupation. 

We will not have to start cotton-growing in 
order to produce 800 crores square yards of Khadi 
and, therefore, the question of more labour for 
producing, collecting and transporting 55 lakhs of 
bales of cotton does not really arise. India today 
produces, collects and transports more than 60 lakhs 
bales of cotton. On the contrary, our plan is for 
every village to produce enough cotton for its own 
needs. If this is done, the cost and labour required by 
big textile millowners and businessmen, middlemen 
etc. for transport, ginning and pressing factories 
will all be ipso facto eliminated. 

There remains the argument of 4 crores persons 
being required for spinning, carding, ginning etc. 
But the question of employing labour at the rate 
of 8 hours per day for this purpose does not come 
into the picture of Khadi economics. All this work 
will be done within the orbit of self-sufficiency 
and as a subsidiary occupation. We want every 
person to spin at least half an hour daily during' his 
or her leisure hours. On the basis that we have a 
labouring population of 16 crores, we shall get 8 
crores hours of work from them annually. The 
number of those who do not do outside labour, is 
24 crores which includes children, tjhe aged and 
women. If we remove from this number those y?ho 
are too old and sick and all children under seven 
years of age, say 12 crores, we shall still have 12 
crores in addition to the 16, who can give at least 
an hour per day to spinning and carding. Moreover, 
included in the 16 crores are 11 crores agriculturists 
who are idle for at least 3 months in the year 
(giving us on an average 2 hours daily in addition) 
and who can also help to spin and card. In this 
way we can easily get 42 crores hours of work from 
all these persons instead of the 32 we need. The 
12 crores mentioned above can, if needed, give us 
more than one hour daily from their leisure hours, 
so that we can really produce more than the 
assumed quota without drawing on any further 
man power. 

It will thus be obvious that no more man power 
than is already available, will be required for cotton 
growing to weaving for the whole of India. Foil 
spinning, carding and ginning can be done during^ 
the leisure hours of the general populace. No diversion 
of labour from other utility services is, therefore, 
necessary. In fact labour engaged in ginning, pressing 
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This diet yields about 2600 calories. 


The adult Indian male requires 

2600 

Female 

2100 

Child 12 & 13 yrs. 

2100 

„ 10 & 11 „ 

1800 

„ 8 & 9 „ 

1600 

„ 6 & 7 „ 

1300 

»* 4* & 5 „ 

1000 

Pregnant woman 

2400 

Nursing mother 

3000 


But how much do they get in comparison with other 
countries ? The figures reveal a sorry tale : 


Country Calories per head per day 


America 


3,200 

Great Britain 

2,600 

Germany ( after the war ) 

1,600 

Japan ( under American occupation ) 

1,575 

‘ Grim and dangerous level ’ 

1,500 


and 


India 


960 

No wonder the 

death rate and infant mortality figures 

are appalling : 




1942 


Country 

Death rate per 1000 Infant mortality 


per 

1000 births 

Australia 

10-5 

39 

Canada 

9-7 

54 

America 

10*4 

40 

Germany 

12-7 (1940) 

68 

England 

12-2 (1940) 

54 

Japan 

17*6 (1938) 

114 (1937) 

India 

22-0 

163 


i^and our expectation of life woefully short : 

Country Expectation of life at birth 

Males Females , 


Netherlands 

65-70 

67*20 (1931-40) 

New Zealand 

65-46 

68*45 (1934-38) 

Sweden 

64*30 

66-92 (1936-40) 

America 

63*65 

68*61 

Denmark 

63-50 

65*80 (1936-40) 

Union of S.,A.^ 

61-46 

66*80 (1940) 

Canada 

60-90 

64-70 (1940-42) 

Ireland 

59-00 

61*0 (1940-42) 

England 

60*18 

64-40 (1937) 

Germany 

59*86 

62-80 (1932-34) 

Italy 

53-76 

56-00 (1930-32) 

Japan 

46-92 

49*63 (1935-36) 

India 

26*91 

26*56 (1931) 


Place any other country under.'the same condition, 
with crippled industries, with agriculture subject to a 
heavy and uncertain Land Tax and with financial 
arrangements* requiring one half of the revenues to be 
annually remitted out of the country, and the most 
prosperous nation on earth will soon know the hofrors 
iof famine,'^ said R- C. Dutt years ago. 

Too long has India groaned under the cruel foreign 
yoke. Mr, Winston Churchil and those of his ilk who 
talk pious platitudes about their concern for the 
minorities of India, should read these figures and pause 


before they dare to play the role of hypocrites. Not 
until our people are able to get enough to eat, can all 
r ^^s chemes for proper housing or roads or even 
Afoi^tion and health be of any real avail. Adequate 
and proper diet is the first requirement of man and to 
end the energy of all Provincial Governments 
Ij^st be diverted forthwith if we are to live. 

^>oona, l-a-'46 A. K. 


A LIGHTER INTERLUDE 


Gandhiji seldom has time for lighter interludes 
in his daily programme which, since his recent 
return to Sevagram after a long absence, has been 
more than full. But one such came his way yesterday 
when Shri Aryanayakam brought nine boys of the 
7th class to meet him. These had all practically 
completed their seven years’ course in the Sevagram 
Basic School. They were village lads from Sevagram 
and the neighbouring villages. Compared to those 
whom one sees working in the fields and who have 
never been to school, they were a heartening' result 
of a first endeavour. They were clean, well- groomed, 
disciplined and well-mannered. Gandhiji cracked a 
few jokes with them which they entered into with 
merry laughter. One of them had the temerity to 
ask Gandhiji what type of boy of fourteen, he 
expected to be turned out after a seven years’ 
course at a Basic School ? Gandhiji seized the 
opportunity of telling them that if the school had 
done its duty by them, boys of fourteen should be 
truthful, pure and healthy. They should be village- 
minded. Their brains and hands should have been 
equally developed. There would be no guile in 
them. Their intelligence would be keen but they 
would not be worried about earning money. They 
would be able to turn their hands to any honest 
task that came thjgir way. They would not want 
to go into the cities. Having learnt the lessons of 
co-operation and service in the school, they would 
infect their surroundings with the same spirit. They 
would never be beggars or parasites. 

Sevagram, 21-8-’46 A. K. 

A PROHIBITION ANTHOLOGY 


[For the English quotations below I am indebted to 
Tryon Edwards’ New Dictionary of Thoughts ( Classic Publishing 
Company). — V. G. D. ] 

1 

^ I 

“ One shall not drink any intoxicant.” 


2 


“There is scarcely a crime before me that is 
not directly or indirectly caused by^ strong drink. ” 

Judge Coleridge 
3 

. “ He that is a drunkard is qualified for all vice.” 

/ Quarles 


4 


“ Intemperance makes them 

5 


engage in gambling.” 

Cotton 


“ Death wanted to choose his Prime Minister. 
Several courtiers presented their claims- for the office, 
among these being various diseases and war. But 
Intemperance said, ‘ Give way, you pretenders. Am 
I not your parent ? ’ The grisly monarch at once 
placed him on his right hand.” Dodsicy 

6 . 

“ Drunkards kill themselves as imuch as those 
who hang or poison or drown themselves. ” 

Sherlock 
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7 

“ I consider the temperance cause the foundation 
of all social and political reform. ” Cobden 

8 

wth ctW: i 

All other sins on one side and drunkenness on 
the other balance each other.” 

9 

iraTOTcqt '?i'T 5T i 

(^) 

“ There never was, nor shall there evefbe a sin 
more heinous than drunkenness. ” , 

PREACHING TO EMPTINESS 

(By M. K. Gandhi) 

. Downes was a Seventh Day Adventist. He was a 
quack like me. He was my guest years ago in Durban. 
One day he said he must preach the simple life 
to those who cared to listen to him. He succeeded 
in borro ving a chapel hall for one hour in Mercury 
Lane and asked me to preside. I warned him that with 
me as chairman in the very early days of my life 
in South Africa, probably in 1894, he must not expect 
an audience. He would not heed the warning. Precisely 
at the advertised time Downes began his address 
to an audience of one. 1 asked him in vain to wait 
a few minutes for other comers. He would n ot be 
party to stealing God’s time and unconcerned, he 
went on with his speech. So far as I remember, a few 
stragglers, under ten, came in during the speech. I 
happened to relate this experience to Horace 
Alexander whilst I was in Delhi. He gave me in return 
the stranger story of Stephen Grellet a Quaker, 
preaching to emptiness. I asked him to give me the 
authentic version for the readers of ‘ Harijan,’ it 
being a rich experience of living faith in God. I 
reproduce below the story as sent by Horace 
Alexander : 

“Stephen Grellet was a well-known Quaker 
preacher of the early nineteenth century." By origin 
a French emigre (Etienne de Grellet), after a Resi- 
dence in London, he' emigrated again to America, 
and in later life undertook extensive travels in the 
Ministry on both sides of the Atlantic. The incident 
here recorded is not found in his own journal, but 
was vouched for by his daughter and is accepted as 
authentic by his most recent biographer ( W. W. 
Comfort ). But it cannot be exactly dated. 

"S. G. ‘waiting on the Lord to shew him His 
will ’ was directed by the spirit to take a long journey 
into the backwoods of America and preach to the 
woodcutters who were hewing timber in those parts. 
Seeking for direction to know where he should go, 
he pictured a part of the forest he had visited before, 
but which had left his mind, and a voice was heard 
in his own hearti saying distinctly but very gently, 
so that only he could hear it, ‘Go back there and 
preach to those lonely men.’ So he left his wife and 
home. As he proceeded on his way, a flood of 
happiness came over his soul. Coming near the place, 
he both trembled and rejoiced. But he found it 
‘silent and deserted.’ The one big wooden hut that 


remained, had evidently not been used for many days. 
The woodcutters had moved on into the woods, and 
might not return for weeks. Could he have mistaken 
the voice ? No, he could not believe that. What 
should he dj ? He put up a silent prayer. Through 
the windless, silence of the forest came the answer : 

‘ Give your mt.ssdge. It is not yours but mine. ’ So 
he stride into the building, went to the end of the 
room and stood on a form as if there were one or 
two hundred eager listeners and preached to the 
empty building with a power he had never known in 
his life before. He spoke of the' Love of God as the 
greatest thing in the world, of how sin builds a wall 
between man and God, but the wall is thrown down 
in Jesus Christ, who longs to come and dwell ’with 
man. S. G. thought of the silent woodcutters, rough 
wild men, and felt love for each one. How much 
greater, then, must be God’s love for them ! He 
prayed aloud for them. Finally, utterly exhausted by 
his effort, he threw his arms on the boards in front 
of him and hid His face in his hands. A long time 
passed. The place was still deserted. He noticed a 
poor, mug, left as if to mock him. In his heart he 
hated the mug, and compared it with the beautiful 
utensils in his father’s aristocratic house in Limoges 
in France. Why had he renounced beauty and luxury 
to follow a voice that led him on fool's errands, to 
preach to nothing but a cracked mug ? He wrestled 
with this mood, and overcame it. He took the mug, 
cleansed it carefully at a little stream, drank fr qal| 
it, ate some dry bread from his pocket, and 
himself enfolded in a sustaining life-giving presence. 
He rode home again like a man in a dream, 
conscious that he was not alone. Years later he was 
crossing London Bridge in a crowd of people, 
wearing his habitual Quaker hat and coat. Suddenly 
someone seized him and said in a gruff voice: 
‘There you are. I have found you at last, have I ? ' 
S, G. remonstrated: ‘Friend, I think that thou art 
mistaken. ' ‘ No, I am not. When you have sought 
a man over the face of the globe year after year, 
you don’t make a mistake when you find him .at 
last. ’ In a loud voice, regardless of the passers-by 
the man tells his story. He had heard S. G. when 
he preached to nobody. He had gone back that day 
to get his lever from the deserted settlement. He 
had thought S. G. a lunatic, standing on the bench, 
preaching to emptiness, but had listened throui^i ; 
the chinks. ‘ Your words went through a chink in 
my heart, though its walls were thicker than those 
of any shanty. ’ He was ashamed to be seen, so 
slunk away back to the camp, and was miserable 
for weeks. Finally he got hold of a Bible. How the 
other men laughed ! He foimd the passage about the 
lost sheep. ‘ It’s share and share alike in the forest 
I told the -men all about it, just like you. I gave 
them no peace till everyone was brought home to 
God. Three went out to preach to other 
At least 1000 have been brought home to the good 
shepherd by that sermon of yours which you preached 
to nobody.’" 

Sevagram, 16-8-’46 
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future citizens of rural India, Again, arranging asans 
everyday in new styles to suit the particular process 
in hand, provided good lessons in neatness and method. 

But perhaps the most important lesson that was 
sought to be taught was that of co-operation. It is 
a lesson badly needed for reconstructing our villages 
and is one that can only be learnt through work. 
Work in the class-room was so arranged as to give 
the boys the sense that they would all sink or swim 
together, and it is surprising, how many opportu- 
nities for inculcating the spirit of co-operation can be 
found in that little world called the class-room 
where tuition consists in doing cori3orate work. 

Within* two months, the boys showed marked 
improvement in their general behaviour, which was 
visible to the whole Talimi Sangh community who 
had doubted the success of the experiment. The 
boys had become better disciplined and had done 
their work with great enthusiasm and joy. It was 
with pride and joy that they finally brought in 
their pieces of hand-woven Khadi. 

We discovered that there was no conflict 
between the economic and the educational aspects. 
The close relationship between work and character 
was firmly established by various graphs, both 
individual and collective, which were elaborately 
maintained. The graphs showed steadily ascending 
curves. The improvement in production may be seen 
by the following figures for example : 


Cotton- Cleanin g 

Ginning 

Spinning 

Date 

Average 

Date Average 

Date 

Average 


speed 

speed 


^peed 


per hour 

per hour 


per hour 

9-l-’46 

6 tolas 

9-1- ’46 40 tolas 

18-2- ’46 

262 tars 

12-1- ’46 

14 „ 

ll-l-’46 44 „ 

21-2.’46 

306 „ 

13-1- ’46 

21 „ 

12-l-’46 63 „ 

22-2-’46 

316 „ 

17-1.’46 

42 „ 

16-l-’46 72 „ 

25-2-’46 

328 

18.1.’46 

69 „ 

21-1. ’46 104 „ 

28-2-’46 

340 .. 




4-3-’46 

345 ■ 

Tar = 4 feet 


22-3-’46 

365 „ 

This 

increased production 

in itself would be 


no demonstration of the success of the education 
through work but for the increased mental capacity 
of the pupils observed and narrated in the 
foregoing paragraphs. The distinction between the 
workshop and a school-room where tuition is 
given through work consists in the fact, that in 
the workshop the apprentice works mechanically 
and slaves at only a part of the work turned out, 
no regard being paid to his mental growth. In the 
school-room every pupil learns all the processes, 
not mechanically but organically, so that the full 
capacity of the man in him or her is drawp out 
at a given stage. Looked at thus, the measure of 
increase in each pupil’s work is the measure 
of progress in education. 

There was time when we were afraid of our 
schools being called workshops. But we are no longer 
afraid of the same: Only our schools will be both 
econbmically more productive and educationally 
more instructive. It would be a happy day when 
we can plant one such ‘workshop’ in every one of 
India’s villages. 

The Hindustani Talimi Sangh, 

Sevagram, l-7-’46 Dev Prakash Nayyar 


TWENTY RULES FOR DAIRY FARMS 

[ The following are points to be kept in mind by dairy 
farmers as summarized by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, They may be observed by our cow-keepers with 
suitable modifications. — V. G. D.] 

The Cow 

1. Have the herd examined at least twice a year 
by a skilled veterinarian. Promptly remove animals 
suspected of being in bad health. Never add an 
animal to the herd, until certain it is free from 
disease, especially tuberculosis. 

2. Never allow a cow to be excited by fast 
driving, abuse, loud talking or unnecessary 
disturbance; do not expose her to cold or storms 
more than necessary. 

3. Clean the entire body of the cow daily; hair 
in the region of the udder should be kept short by 
clipping. 

4. Do not allow any strong-flavoured food like 
garlic, cabbage or turnips to be eaten except 
immediately after milking. Changes <n feed should 
be made gradually. 

5. Provide fresh, pure water in abundance, easy 
of access, and not too cold. 

The Stables 

6. Dairy cattle should be kept in a stable, 
preferably without cellar or storage loft, and where 
no other animals are housed. 

7. The stable should be light (4 square feet of 
glass per cow) and dry, with at least 500 cubic 
feet of air space per animal. It should have air 
inlets and outlets, so arranged as to give good 
ventilation without drafts of air on cows. 

8. The- floor should be tight and constructed 
preferably of cement; walls and ceilings should be 
tight, clean, free from cobwebs, and whitewashed 
twice a year. Have as few dust-catching ledges, 
projections and corners as possible. 

9. Allow no dusty, musty or dirty litter, or 
strong-smelling material in ‘the stable. Haul manure 
to field daily or store under cover at least 40 feet 
from stable. Use land plaster daily in gutter and 
on floor. 

Milk House 

10. Have a light, clean, well-ventilated and 
screened milk room, located as to be free from 
dust and odours. . 

11. Milk utensils should be made of metal, and 
all joints smoothly soldered. Never allow utensils 
to become rusty or rough inside. Use them only for 
handling, storing or delivering milk. 

12. To clean dairy utensils, use only pure water. 
First rinse the utensils in warm water. Then wash 
inside and out in hot water, in "which cleansing 
material has been dissolved, and tinse again. Sterilize 
with boiling water or steam. Then keei5 inverted in 
pure air and sun, if possible, until wanted for use. 

Milking and Handling Milk 

13. Use no dry, dusty food just previous to 
milking. 

14. The milker should wash his hands immediately 
before milking and milk with dry hands. He should 
wear a clean outer garment, kept in a clean place 
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when not in use. Tobacco should not be u^ed while 
milking. 

15. Wipe the udder and surrounding parts with 
a clean damp cloth immediately before milking. 

16. In milking, be quiet, quick, clean and thorough. 
Commence milking at the same hour every morning 
and evening, and milk the cows in the same order. 

17. If any part of the milk is bloody, stringy or 
unnatural in appearance, or if by accident dirt gets 
into the milk pail, the whole should be rejected. 

18. Do not fill cans in the stable. Remove the 
niilk of each cow at once from the stable to the 
milk room. Strain immediately through cotton 
flsinnel or cotton. Cool to 50°F. as soon as 
strained. Store at 50°F. or lower. 

19. Never mix warm milk with that which has 
been cooled, and do not allow milk to freeze. 

20. A person suffering from any disease, or who 
has been recently exposed to a contagious disease, 
must remain a’d^ay from the cows and the milk.* 

STORY HOUR 

[These stories are taken from G. F. Vallance’s Stories that 

illustrate texts. Volume I. — V. G. D. ] 

I 

Plague was raging in London, and, Lord Craven 
was about to leave it for safety. A coach and six 
stood at the door. The nobleman was stepping into 
it, when a Negro postilion said to another servant, 
“ I should suppose by my Lord’s quitting London to 
avoid the plague that his God lived in the country 
and not in town." The Negro’s speech struck Craven 
forcibly, and he said to himself : “ My God lives 
everywhere and can preserve me in town as well as 
in the country. I will stay even where I am. The 
postilion has taught me a fine lesson. Lord, pardon 
my unbelief and distrust of Thy providence, which 
put me upon running away from Thy hand.” So 
saying he ordered the coach to be put away, conti- 
nued to live in town and helped sick neighbours, 
but never caught the infection. 

II 

One day when there was an explosion in Lanerch 
pit, Thomas and Bennet were in a part of the mine 
some distance from the place of accident, but they 
knew they must hurry to the shaft and get out. On 
they went through suffocating passages, but presently, 
Thomas who was ahead of his friend noticed that 
he wa? alone, and Bennet was not following him. 
He stopped and retra’ced his steps to find Bennet 
overpowered by gas. He shook him, raised him and 
once more started him on the way to the shaft, 
saying, “ Run, man, tun for your life.” This time he 
put Bennet in front. By great effort Bennet reached 
the cage and was taken up. But Thomas who had 
gone back to save him did not come to the surface, 
the foul gas overpowered him, and he died in order 
that his friend might live. 

‘'Greater love hath no man th^nthis that a man 

lay down his life for his friends" (John XV-13). 

* The Business Encychpeadta edited by Heniy Marshall 
( Garden City Publishmg Co.. Garden City, New York). 


Ill 

A rich and miserly old man visited his rabbi who 
took him by hand, led him to the window and said, 
“ Look out there and tell me what you see.” 

“ I see men, women and little children.’’ 

The rabbi again took the old man by hand, this 
time led him to the mirror and said, 

“ What do you see now ? ’’ 

“ Now I see myself.” 

Then the rabbi said, “ Behold, in the window 
there is glass, apd there is glass in the mirror too. 
But the glass of the mirror is covered with a little 
silver, and no sooner is the silver* added than you 
cease to see others and see only yourself.” 

REVEALING FIGURES 


The following facts and figures taken from a 
pamphlet entitled ‘Food Crisis, 1946,’ are of special 
interest in view of the food shortage : 

‘ Production of Foodstuffs in India 
( 1945-46 ) 


Rice 

25*8 million 

tons 

Wheat 

8-3 

it 

ft 

Gram 

3-0 

ft 

ft 

Millets 

7*5 

ft 

tt 

Maize 

2-2 

ft 

ft 

Barley 

1-7 

» 

tt 


The above quantity has been found insufficient for 
the total population of India and the estimated deficit 
is 6 million tons. ’’ 

The Punjab, C. P. & Berar, Sind, Orissa and Assam 
are not exporters of cereals in normal times. The 
deficit areas are the N. W. F. P., Bihar, U. P., Madras, 
Bombay, Bengal, the States of Travancore and Cochin, 
all of which have to import either wheat, rice, millet, 
or all. 


The production vs. requirements of foodstuffs 


annually is as follows 
Foodstuff Production 

million tons 
Cereals 50 

Pulses 7 

Vegetables & 

Fruits Unassessed 
Fish 0.6 

Milk 22 


Eggs 


2660 


Requirement Deficit 
million tons million tons 
60 10 

12 5 

At least double 

9 8.4 

35 13 


146000 


143340 (No.) 


. The following is a table of balanced 
maintenance of proper health : 


Cereals 

Pulses 

Green leafy vegetable 
Root vegetable 
Other vegetables 
Fruits 
Milk 

Sugar & Jaggery 
Vegetable oil, ghee etc. 
Fish and meat 
Egg 


14 ozs. 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

10 
2 ,. 

2 „ 

3 „ 

1 only 


if 

if 

ft 

it 

ft 

it 


diet for the 
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factories etc. and textile mills to the tune of 10 
lakhs will be released for other work. 

Finally it may be claimed that the entire economic 
structure of India can and should be based on 
Khadi. If it is based on centralized large-scale 
industry, the villages of India will have no peace, 
no well-being and no plenty. 

That Khadi is neither as beautiful nor as 
enduring as mill cloth and that it is much more 
expensive are all arguments that have been dealt 
with before on several occasions and, therefore, 
need not be refuted again here. I 
(From Harijansevak) Krishnadas Gandhi 

A WAIL FROM GOA 

Shri Purushottam Kakodkar in the course of a 
Hindi letter dated 12-8-’46 to Gandhiji from Panjim 
Prison, Goa, describes how, while he was talking 
with a friend on the main road, he was arrested at 
about 9 p. m. on Friday the 9th August by one 
Mr. Figardo, a Portuguese Police Official of Madgaon.' 
On the 10th at about 10 o’clock he was brought 
under armed police escort to the Mamlatdar’s 
kutchery, where he was interrogated by the 
Mamlatdar. In the course of examining him, the 
Mamlatdar lost his temper, used foul language and 
threatened “ to do him to death.” The same evening 
he was brought to Panjim Prison. According to his 
narration, food is served there twice a day, at noon 
and at night. Every time, it consists of rice, literally 
a handful, with little dal splashed on it, and 
a couple of spoonfuls of vegetables in addition to 
one or two papads. This is called ** half ration ”, 
adha khana. When he drew the attention of a 
Portuguese Police Official to it, he was told that it . 
was according to the rules and that he had no 
authority to give more. Even this provision is for 
‘ beggars not for those who have the means. 

Shri Kakodkar proceeds . 

I took this food at midday today, although it 
was altogether inadequate. I have not committed any 
offence against society, yet have been made a , 
compulsory guest of the Government. Whom can I 
ask to send me food from outside ? I do not feel 
justified in sitting here like a drone and eating food 
provided by the labour of others. I am going to tell 
the authorities that I am prepared to work and 
that they must provide me with proper food.'* 
Referring to conditions of jail administration, 
he says that sometimes, for hours, no watchman 
appears on the scene. The fault is not the watch- 
man’s but of the administration. The result is 
that prisoners who are locked up in the cells 
cannot attend to even the morning appointments 
regularly. For instance, when he gets up at 4-30 
a. m. no watchman is anywhere to be' seen and 
so he has to wait till 7 or 7-15 a. m. when alone 
he can answer the call of nature. Shri Kakodkar 
adds that he* is suffering from piles which have 
flared up since his arrest owing to starvation, 
sleeplessness and too much chillies in the food, 
^ew Delhi. l-9-’46 

rirrata s ^ sib sjsd:t nsdT 

(1) In HsdjaEasAf s4)T 26lQoscpUazEnrl| 

para li^£:t2;l;^irisadnsdili)&fdisdirp]»^ip.^ni^^ 

‘ lojtftj dig^^^pfe^i yJabjsa oi oo^ jiuoiifib zi 

k 4s|ete the word ‘ unaid8^’.e.S 


ENGLISH INTO HINDUSTANI 


English Hindustani' 

Abominable adj. I 

Ji** 

Abound v. tt^ir I M Jt 

Abridge v. I 

It T ill T 

Abrupt adj. i 

Abscess «. I 

Absence n. (^® ^o) i 

Absolute I?!, i^'>) I 

Absolve V. ^ I 

Absorb v. ^RT, ^ 

(^o) 1 ('s') V!)U iiJ ,5^ iirW J. JiT iL-j?- 
Abstain v. j-'* 

Abstract v. I '^'^5 

Abstract n. ^«l«l I 

Abstract adj. I d'?- 

Absurd adj. I 

Abundance ». (^*») i 

(IJ") uwtrt ‘J-Jlj 

Abuse V . I 

\if lb a JB' 11 ^^ 

Abuse n. ftt I d'f 

Abyss n. ’sif , *i?r, I iV" 

Accent n, I 

Accept V. ’TT'RT, dji ‘bU 

Access tt. dvil I *“'-> ‘gV, 

Accident n. aiWR, i “i-b-S'l lo'aj'j 

(i5j") 

Accidentally n. adv. | >diW' 

Accommodation n. I i^ 

Accompany v. ^ tt’TT ^ ^thTj 9T*! ^ (^®) • 

(B*) li^J i>Lii ilj'j. L It _j. 

Accomplice n. (SR^) > 

Accomplish v. I bjt 

Accomplished adj. ^rs^, I ‘d^ ‘oi 


According to a!3HR ,(^®) • - 

jb-jii (jilL. 

According as prep. ^ I ^ 

Account n. I ‘v'-’' 

.On account of I 

Account for v. f|^ srirt I 

lii^J j tji jsr <bi 

Accumulate v. ©€§[ ^ I '■> 'l '•-T 


Accuse 





.fifiobivibni 

Achieve v. 

Abidi adji :a,9lS^^SliQar as :r£d:l s9 
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ANTIDOTE 


( By M. K, Gandhi ) 

After giving a graphic description of the recent 
unfortunate and disgraceful happenings in Calcutta, 
a writer asks : “What is our duty in such circum- 
stances ? -The Congress gives no clear instructions 
to the rknk 'and file in such crises. Sermons on 
non-violence from afar are of little use. To have 
offered non-violent resistance would have meant 
allowing all property to Be destroyed and every 
Hindu to be killed." 

The Congress Working Coihmittee has given 
the clearest possible lead in the iast sentence of 
its resolution published in therjewspapers. Fratricide 
will not abate by “ intimidation and violence but 
by mutual understanding, friendly discussion and, 
if necessary, by agreed arbitration.” One does not 
need to Believe in hoif-violefice as a creed to petceive 
the trudi 'of this tiractical proposition. If through 
deliberatS^tS}iirage''the-Hindus had died to a man, 
that would ' haVe been deliverance of Hinduism 
and India and purification of Islam in this land. 

As it was, a third party had to intervene in 
order to still mu'tuar savagery. Neither fhe Muslims 
nor the Hindus - •dohderned have gained by the 
intervention. Siiilposing that the Calcutta virus 
extends to the whole of India and British gunpowder 
keeps the' two from stabbing one another, the 
British power •t its substitute will be in possession 
of India for a long time to come. The length will 
be measured by the period required by the parties 
coming "to sanity. It will coine either by an 
exhausting' niutuhl fight, ind^endent of the foreign 
eleihentr'of • By dne pMtfy eschewing .violence in 
spite of heiCvidst odds.- Successful mutual strife is 
obviously impossible in -the present state of general 
ignorance of the use of modern weapons arid their 
iriaccessibility. Non-violence does not require any 
du^de'or outward training. It simply requites the 
.will‘ Sot to ‘ffll even iff retaliation and the courage 
to' -face dealfch' without revenge. This is no sermon 
on ahimsa but cold reason'-and the statement of a 
universal law. Given the unquenchable faith in the 
law, no' provocation' sHbi^d 'i>r6ve too gfeat ’fbr the 
exercise , of forb^Sf&ce.' This T have described as- 
non-violence of ‘^e- 'brave. 

‘Unfbrtufeateily •fdr<us,' ijpe are strangers to the 
non-viblerice of tSie:^ave-on a;-nfiiss scale. Some 
even -doubt the possibility of-the exercise of non- 
violence by groups, much less by masses of people. 
They' restrict iits exercise to exceptional individuals. 
Only, mankind 'can' haVe ho use"for’ it if ii: is 
aliways fesbfvbd'ohly- for individuals. 

Be that as it may,' this mh&h is'tlear that if the 
people are prbhahly not reaefe’ for the exercise of 
non-violence of the brave, they must be ready for 
the use 6i- force in self-defence. There should be 


no camouflage. Self-defence must be pure and simple. 
Then too it must never be cowardly or crude. It 
must, therefore, never be secret. Such is stabbing 
in the back and evading detection. I am conscious 
of the fact that we are a people unarmed and 
untrained in the use of arms. Opinions will differ 
as to whether it is good that we are in' that posi- 
tion. There can be no denying the fact that no 
one needs training in the use of arms in self-defence. 
What is wanted for the purpose is strong ‘arms 
and stronger will. 

Doing injury to another is obviously violence but 
harbouring injury to another and yet unwillingness 
from cowardice to defend oneself or one’s neighbour 
is also violence and probably worse than the first. 

What then ate the leaders to do ? What are 
the new Ministers to do ? They must ever seek to 
attain communal harmony — n'ever under threats, 
ever for its own sake. I regard a Muslim br any 
Non-Hindu as my blood brother, not in order to 
please him but because he is born of the same 
mother Hind as I am. He does not cease to be 
my brother because he may hate or disown me. .1 
must woo him even, it may be, in spite of himself. 
The new Ministers must resolve never to use 
British troops, no matter what their hue is, not 
even the police trained by them. They are not 
out enemies. But they have been hitherto used 
not to help the people but to keep them under 
the foreign yoke. They should now, as they can, _ 
, be used for constructive purposes. The military 
are specially qualified for such work. They iit 
trained and expected to bring ' into being chnvas 
cities in a moment. They know what it is to 
procure and keep clean water and' make ’ perfect 
sanitary arrangements. No doubt, they know how 
to kill and be killed in the -act. The public know 
this part of their work only too weU. But' it is by 
no means the most substantial part of their work. 
It is the background which should be prized, 
advertised and followed. The animal part of it is 
unhuman, the other part is essentially human and 
clean. Let us copy it and humanize the troops if 
we can. The attempt is worth making. It can only 
be made by those, who axe not deceived by the ' 
glamour that hangs round them and the awe they 
inspire. This is possible only when we have the 
courage to face death without revenge or retaliation 
in mind or deed. 

New Delhi, 2-9-’46 

For Readers 

The ‘Question Box’ has become* a re^ar feature 
of the Harijan. It tries to resolve the doubts of 
questibhers as far as possible. But the post often 
contains questions which have been answered ' in 
one' foriri or the dfher on more than one occasion. 
Readers should study the contents of ‘Qtiekion 
Box’ cairefully. 

Then there are letters asking for medical aJylM 
for sick people. The deske is there to answer such 
questions. But the fulfilment must take time. It 
is difficult too to satisfy incotnptete postal 
inquiries. Ailing correspondents should wait afwhile. 
New Delhi, 2-9-’46 M. K. G. 
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GOA 

(By M. K. Gandhi) 

“With reference to Mr. Gandhi’s short comment- 
ary on Goa in the Harijan of the 18th instant, 
where he gives the so-called “ contrast ” between 
French and Portuguese authorities, we have to state 
the following for your knowledge and publicity 
purposes : 

"There is nothing more out of place as a 
comparison between French India and Portuguese 
India. The objects, administrative methods and the 
goal are absolutely dissimilar in their essence. The 
recent integration (1816) of the French possessions 
in India in the French Colonial Empire and its 
setbacks, have nothing in common with Portuguese 
India which for more than 400 years, has been 
benefited by the Portuguese administration, completely 
identifying its destinies with the Motherland. 

"if the inhabitants of French India wish to 
identify their destinies with Free India (what has 
yet tb be ascertained), the same does not happen 
in Portuguese India where the totality of the 
inhabitants wish' to continue under the beneficial 
action of Portuguese administration which has been 
the cause of its material and moral progress to the 
point of Goa, being ^the pride of the Portuguese 
cblonizing effort and part and parcel of the 
Motherland. 

"These being the facts based on historical 
data, we trust you will publish the relevant correc- 
tions in your paper.” 

, This letter to the Etlitor of the Harijan from the 
Head of the Government Information Bureau, Nova 
Goa, makes scfrry reading. It is an example of the 
truth of the proverb, “Coniparisbns are odious.” Surely 
thete is’ not much to choose between French and 
Portuguese impferialism. The hands of imperialism 
are always dyed red. The sooner imperialistic 
powers shed thfeir imperialism like Ashoka the Good, 
the better it will be for the groaning world. One' 
miy be pardoned forgiving credit to France, where 
crbdit is deserved as it is in the case of Frdnch 
India, assurbing,, of coruise, the truth of the news- 
paper version* oF the statement of the Goyernor 
of French India. Moreover, it is ridiculous for the 
Hhad of the Government Informatibn Buteau to 
wiftte 'of* Portugal as the motherland of the Indians 
of Goa. Their mother country is as much India as 
mihe. Goa is outside British India but it is within 
gdbgrkphical India as a Whole. And there is veiy 
Utile, if ahj^thing; in cominon between the 
Portuguese and the Iridfens’ of Gba. 

I have read also the contradiction of my state- 
mbfat about . Shri Puntshoftam Kakodkar. I must 
adhere to it in spite of the contradiction of the 
Peftrtughese authorities in Goa. Here is what his 
wife, says in her leftfer dated 24-8-’46i 

. “SM PilrdShottam Kakodkar, Secretary of the 
Goa Natioilal Congress, was arrested while talTfing 
to a friend on 9-8-’46 by the Portuguese authorities. 
On the lOtii he'wasreniovedtoPanjim(Nova Goa). 
On the llth and 12th, he was kept on half rations. 
When he learnt that thb authorities were deliberately < 


underfeeding him, he went on hunger strike on the 
13 th and was sdll fasting on the 20th. 

“The Portuguese Government is undeterred 
in its policy and up till now ( 24-8-'46 ) no attention 
has been paid to the written request sent in by Shri 
Kakodkar for adequate food supply to himself and 
other prisoners.” 

I ask the Portuguese authorities whether they 
would allow a representative from the Harijan to 
meet Prisoner Kakodkar and ascertain facts for 
himself ? 

New Delhi, 29-8-’46 

WEEKLY LETTER 

The Lurid Glare 

“ When the Ashram was first started in Kocharab 
we set before us certain ideals. Same ideals are 
before us today. What is our duty in terms of 
these ideals in the face of the conflagration that 
is raging in thje country today ? Let us be Humble 
and confess that we have not got the stferigth 
today to meet all the expectations that the people 
entertain of us. But we are sincerely striving for 
it. If we had fully realized the principles for which 
we stand, we should have rushed into the blkze 
and offered the purest sacrifice which might have 
conceivably quenched the flames.” — With riiese 
words Gandhiji took leave of the Ashram inmates 
at the final evening prayer gathering on the 24th. 
He was referring to the' lurid happenings in Cadchtta 
and elsewhere. He then proceeded to give his 
definition of a ‘pure sacrifice’. It was not the 
thoughtless annihilation- of the moth in the flaihe. 
Sacrifice to be effective must be backed bj' the 
uttermost external and internal phrity. There is 
nothing that stfch sacrifice cannot achieve. Without 
the requisite purity, sacrifice is no better than 
a desperate self-aniiihilation devoid of atcy merit. 
Sacrifice must, further, be willing ’ and it should be 
made in faith and hope, without a trace of hatred 
or ill will in the heart. 

“Although we have fallen short of our ideal,” 
he went on to say, “ we have never bebn fbimd 
wanting in hbnest endeavour. The art of'jkil-going 
we have learnt with the rest. But 'jail- goixCg is only 
the beginning, not the end of Satyagraha; The acme 
of Satyagraha for us would be to lay do'wn dur 
lives for the defence of India's jilst cause. Let' us 
then pray to God to give us the requisite purity 
and fearlessness in the trPe sense of the term,' to 
make our sacrifice worthy 'of the altar. Then^alonb 
shall we be Wbrthy of the name of 'the Ashram.” 
Teachers of Tomorro’w 
In a' previous issue was given Shri MaHadev 
Desai’s summary of an address delivered to the 
trainees of the Baric Teachers’ Camp at SevHgTam 
by Gandhiji on the day' previous to his d'epkrture 
for the A. I. C. C. meeting at Bombay in AHigiik 
’42. He again did the same on the 23rd August in 
anticipation of his departure for New Delhi, 
at the instance of Shri Aryanayakam. There 
were 79 of them from the various Congteis 
Provinces sent by the Prdvincial Governments, 30 
being sent on behalf of the Kasturba Gandhi 
National Memorial Trust. The function was 
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held in the Talimi Sangh Hall, just where it was 
held four years ago. Shrimati Ashadevi who is the 
life and soul of the institution no less than her 
husband Aryanayakam, has by her artist touch 
introduced a whiff of Shantiniketan into her environ- 
ment. A finished Sanskrit scholar, she is a fine 
singer too. But her most valuable contribution is, 
perhaps, the motherly love which she has infused 
into her work and with which she nourishes her 
little pupils of the basic school. She had got the 
Talimi Sangh Hall decorated in a simple but artistic 
manner befitting its surroundings. Beautiful designs 
in white had been drawn on the floor and for 
light there were rows ol^ earthen lamps which filled 
the place with their mild, subdued glow that soothed 
the tired eyes and nerves after a strenuous day. 
The proceedings began with a prayer. After the 
pupil teachers had been introduced to Gandhiji 
he briefly addresssed them. The main theme of 
his address was the educative value of useful, manual 
work. “ One of the complaints that has been made 
by one of you, ” he remarked, “ is that too much 
emphasis is laid here on manual work. I am 
a firm believer in the educative value of manual 
work. Our present educational system is meant for 
strengthening and perpetuating the imperialist power 
in India. Those of you who have been brought 
up under it have naturally developed a taste for it 
and so find labour irksome. No one in Government 
* schools or colleges bothers to teach the students, 
how to clean the roads or latrines. Here, cleanliness 
and sanitation form the very alpha and omega of 
your training. Scavenging is a fine art you should take 
pains to learn. Persistent questioning and healthy 
inquisitiveness are the first requisite for acquiring 
learning of any kind. Inquisitiveness should be 
tempered by humility and respectful regard for the 
teacher. It must not degenerate into impudence. 
The latter is the enemy of the receptivity of mind. 
There can be no knowledge without humility and 
the will to learn. 

“ Useful manual labour, intelligently performed 
is the means par excellence for developing the 
intellect. One may develop a sharp intellect 
otherwise too. But then it will not be a balanced 
growth but an unbalanced, distorted abortion. It 
might easily make of one a rogue and a rasc^. A 
balanced intellect presupposes a harmonious growth 
of body, mind and soul. That is why we give to 
manual labour the central place in our curriculum 
of training here. An intellect that is developed 
through the ‘medium of socially useful labour will 
be an instrument for service and will not easily be 
led astray or fall into devious paths. The latter can 
well be a scourge. If you graspi that essential point, 
the money spent by your respective governments 
in sending you here for training will have been 
well-spent. ” 

The Day 

On the 2nd of September, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru and his colleagues put on the crown of thorns 
as a matter of supreme duty. For Gandhiji it was 
a day of deep heart-searching. In the early hours 
of the morning, while most slept, he set down to 


draft a note for Pandit Jawaharlal as to the duty 
of the members of the new Government in this 
supreme hour. The substance of it he amplified later 
in the evening. 

Hailing the auspicious day for which India had 
so long waited as a red letter day in India’s history, 
in his address at the evening prayer, he described 
it as only a step towards full Independence which 
was yet to come. He congratula.ed and thanked 
the British Government for having resolved an 
age-old issue between Britain and India by peaceful 
settlement. Whatever it might have done in the 
past, this was no time for cavilling at old wrongs 
or reviving bitter memories. 

A friend had asked him, proceeded Gandhiji, as 
to when the Viceregal Palace would be turned into 
a hospital for the poor as was promised by him in 
the presence of the British Ministers and Rulers of 
Indian States at the Second Round Table Conference 
in London. He had not forgotten that promise, he 
remarked. He stood by it still. Only the time for 
it was not yet. They could not today ask the 
Viceroy to vacate his Palace, while he still held 
office. Power had not yet been completely trans- 
ferred into their hands. The Viceroy was still there 
with the army. Sooner, rather than later, complete 
power would be in their hands, if Pandit Nehru, 
their uncrowned king and first Prime Minister and 
his colleagues fully and worthily did their part. 
The Viceroy would then himself vacate his Palace 
and, to be sure, it would be turned into a hospital 
for the poor including the Harijans who were the 
poorest of the poor. 

No Time for Jubilation 

It was not a day for rejoicing or jubilation, he 
reminded them. Their Ministers had reluctantly 
agreed to accept responsibility for the Interim 
Government without the Muslim League which 
was undeniably a powerful organization of the 
Muslims. The league had refused to come in. The 
Muslims were their brothers. Both Hindus and 
Muslims were sons of India. Our mortal mother who 
gives us birth is entitled to our reverence and worship. 
Such worship purifies the soul. How much more 
worthy of our common allegiance and reverence must 
be our; Motherland then, the Imperishable Mother on 
whose breast we. are borne and will die, he asked ? 
" All those who are born in this country and claim 
her as their Motherland, whether they be Hindu, 
Muslim, Peirsi, Christian, Jain or Sikh are equally 
her children and are, therefore, brothers, united 
together with a bond stronger than that of blood.” 

Today the Mussahnans, continued Gandhiji, 
looked askance at the Hindus. Rightly, or wrongly, 
the League had come to believe that the Hindus 
had bypassed and deceived it and was therefore 
angry. The Mussalmans were observing the day as 
a day of mourning. They did not cease to be their 
brothers on that account. One ^ could not return 
one’s brother’s anger with anger. Whilst, therefore, 
they could not join the Mussulmans in their 
mourning, it was up to them, the Hindus, to try 
to come as close to them as possible and spare 
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lacking in one or more. All were inferior in air 
power, whereas air superiority was a sine qua non 
to success. It Hjffiwise soon became apparent that 
no contestant coipl gain and hold vital objectives, 
unless po&sesse^i of tanks, in numbers almost 
limitless. France boasted thousands, but mostly of 
the world war vintage- Unable to steel itself to the 
financial sacrifice incident to their replacement with 
others of modern design, France puttered along 
with what it had.* Britain was almost equally 
lacking in the foresight necessary to the junking of 
obsolete equipment, or to the adequate production 
- of new and better types. Though making a magni- 
ficent gesture at rearmament, it remained a gesture 
only. Came the day of judgment, and the Swastika 
floated over Paris.” 

So much with regard to quality. As to numbers, 
he says : 

“What miraculous properties were to be found 
in the munitions of 1940 as against those of 1939 — 
of 1914-18? None. In weapons themselves there 
was little new or startling. It was in their mass 
employment that the revolutionary appeared. In 
contrast with the homoeopathic pills in which formerly 
administered, force was now applied in heroic doses. 
An objective against which in 1918 an infantry 
attack would have been implemented by perhaps 
a score of tanks and as many aeroplanes, to succeed 
or fail after hours of bloody stalemate, with 
, unnumbered casualties on both sides, was in 1940 
overwhelmed in a matter of minutes by literally 
hundreds of bombing planes, followed by as many 
tanks, almost without loss to the attacker." 

It should not surprise us that France was “ unable 
to steel itself to the financial sacrifice, incident to 
their replacement with others of modern design,” 
and that it “ puttered along with what it had”, 
when we bear in mind the figures that each type 
of armament would cost to make.** Moreover it had 
already spent huge amounts on the Maginot Line, 
and reposed a faith in it that proved pathetic. The 
result was, Calvin Goddard goes on to say : 

“ Germany gave short shrift to the modest 
fleets -of Holland (200 ships), Belgium (4oo), and 
France ( 1200 ). And, as an example of what could 
happen, those who defied German will, Germany 
raxed in two short hours (12 noon to 2 p. m., 
May 14, 1940), in a succession assaults by massed 
flights of bombers, no less than 26,000 buildings in 
the city of Rotterdam, a metropolis of 600,000, 

* “ ‘ France,* it has been said, * was prepared in 1914 for the 
war of 1871, and in 1937, France is perfectly prepared — for the 
war of 1914 ’’’-John Gundier (1937)« 

*• “ Just before the war started, according to the Federal 
Reserve bulletin for December, 1941 Britaun’s gold and dollar 
resources aggregated $4,483,000,000. Today (i. e. after two years 
of the war ) there is only $547,000,000 available in this country 
( U. S. A. ) with which the British Government can meet the 
many disbursements, not included under Lend-Lease. — Keith 
Hutchinson in The Nation dated March 7, 1942. Britain, which 
was till then, a creditor, country, became a debtor country. 


this after the Dutch Commander had made the 
official signal of surrender. ’’ * 

This, however, pales into insignificance before 
the destruction of Berlin and other German cities 
on which.thousands of tons of bombs were dropped 
by American bombers night after night, and the 
destruction of Hiroshima by a single atom bomb. 
And yet the atom bomb is not the last word in 
destructive warfare. It was said by Nepolean that 
the essential conditions of winning a war were : 
“ First, money; second, money; and third, money. ” 
-The truth of this remark is amply .borne out by 
the events of the recent world war.§ 

Baroda. 12-6-’46 C. S. 

WORK AS EDUCATION 

“Work is or can be a very powerful educational factor." 

— The Christian Newsletter of August 8, 1945 
under the caption War and the School. 
This is what Gandhiji has always :been saying. 
By now a majority of those who have cared to think 
over the problem have no hesitation in admitting 
that education through work, meaning correlating 
knowledge to work, is the best way of imparting 
it. But perhaps few will be prepared to find that 
work itself without a word of correlated know- 
ledge, is education, and education of the highest 
order. We had a chance of trying this out, in the 
Sevagram Basic School, with the seventh grade 
boys. The stress and storm through which the 
country passed after 9th ‘ August, 1942, the fact 
that the present batch was the first undergoing 
training under the basic scheme and constantly 
changing teachers, had left the boys in an almost 
wild state. It should be remembered that the 
experiment was confined to the cotton processes 
required in spinning and weaving. As the material 
was raw, its effects under efficient and scientific 
supervision were bound to be more pronounced. 
Again fortunately- we were in a hurry to find out 
the standard reached by these students in the various 
processes, from the cleaning of the cotton to the 
manufacture of cloth, so that we might be able to 
plan for their Post-Basic Studies. So practically for 
nearly five hours daily, the boys were doing pure 
craft- work, under what are called factory conditions, 
i. e. keyed -up to produce their maximum. The 
word ‘ factory ’ need not shock anyone in that, 
educationally the experiment proved a success. . 

Economically the result may be summed up as 
follows : 

•SpeaMng of the Nankai University at Tientsin fChina), 
Haldore Hanson says : “ Rockfeller had invested $250,000 in 
its irreplaceable libraries and research institutes ., . . All 
afternoon the planes shuttled back and forth. By nightfall 
the U. S. $2,000,000 University had been reduced to shattered 
stonework, resembling some aheient Babylonian city. What 
5,000 years did to Babylon, the Japanese army accomplished 
in five hours.” (Op. Cit., p. 64). 

§ Most military officers agree that, if Napolean should 
return to Europe today with the finest of his troops, he 
would be defeated by any second rate power, say Hungary or 
Rumania. Present-day armies have pushed Napolean’s style 
of warfare back to the kindergarten, ” — Haldore Hanson : 
Op. Cit., p. 160. 
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Student 

Measuiements 
of cloth 
produced 

Piinjam 

Hours takeii 
from the cleaning 
of cotton 
to the manu- 
facture of cloth 

Rate of 
income 
per hour 

Madhu 

8 yds. X 32” 

13 

138 

0-0-11 

Ganpat 

8 yds. X 32” 

13 

123 

0-1-1 

Bakaram 

yds. X 36” 

13 

117 

0-1-2 

Gopal 

yds. X 27” 

9 

127 

0-0-9 

Hari 

8 yds, X 32” 

13 

13S 

0-1-0 

Atmaram 

8 yds. X 32” 

m 

115 

0-0-11 

Vaxnan 

yds. X 27” 

•9 

102 

0-0-11 


N. B : — 1. In calculating the time taken, there has been a 
departure from the usual practice. If three boys, say, have 
done sizing, then the time taken to do it has been trebled 
when calculating man-hours. Usually the time taken by those 
who help in the process is not taken into account. 

2. From the price of the cloth produced calculated at the 
A. I. S. A. rates, the price of cotton' was deducted. The rest 
was all regarded as the income of the children. 

These figures need no comment. In a gountry 
where thg per capita income is only a few annas a 
day, a child of fourteen earning 1 anna ( or nearly 
1 anna ) per hour is .certainly revolutionary. Thus, 
spinning can and should become a subsidiary indus- 
try in periods of enforced idleness. 

So far about the economic aspect. This result 
would have been of no value, if it did not mean 
also education, i. e., improvement of the mind. The 
educational results were more surprising. We were 
afraid lest by making them work for five or six 
hours a day, without correlating any recognized 
form of knowledge, we might just be ‘slave-driving’ 
the children. Really speaking, however, there should 
have been no such fear. Our experience amply 
Store out that the ‘ insignificant ’ processes of cotton 
cleaning, ginning, carding, spinning, etc. were full of 
immense educational possibilities. 

Punctuality and a sense of time were the first 
things stressed, and they were enforced with the 
utmost Ivigilence. The time-piece was always in 
front of the boys, and they were taught to have 
the eye always fixed on this indicator of fleeting 
time. An accurate record was kept of the time 
when the work was begun, when it was stopped, 
when it was interrupted. Its relation to speed, etc. 
was noted. It was found how lazy we were apt to 
become when we had no record of time in minutes 
or even seconds. The boys themselves 'again and 
again saw the advantage of, always keeping it in 
front of them. One of them said one day as he was 
happily and swiftly plying his wheel : “ It is the 
first time that we have learnt the value of ^ime. ” 
Those who know the village life and our want of 
time sense, would not be surprised by the remark. 

Again, it was found that unless one was alert 
and worked with full concentration, production 
declined considerably. As talking during work was 
stopped, the production curve immediately went up. 
But simple concentration is not enough. One has 
to be constantly on the alert for any defect in the 
tools used or in the manner of carrying out the 
process which must be( immediately remedied. Lazily 
allowing the ginning machine to creak on through 
absence of oiling or some cotton seeds having been 


caught between the rollers, may straightway reduce 
production by half. Again, one has constantly to 
be thinking how best to prevent waste and promote 
cleanliness of work. Take the' simplest process, 
that of cotton cleaning. The first day the average 
speed of the class was 6 tolas per hour, because 
the boys lazily and ‘ happily ’ talked on during 
their work. Talking during the lesson hour is 
prohibited everywhere. This was lesson time. Talking 
was stopped and the output went up. We had to 
think out what extraneous matter or dirt should 
be removed from good cotton before carding and 
what would automatically be removed by carding, 
how to hold the cotton pod so that its fibres do 
not get pressed together, which would make both 
ginning and carding very difficult later, how to 
pull out extraneous matter and raw fibres, so that 
the largest number are pulled out at one and the 
same time, and without bringing along with them 
good fibres, how to place uncleaned cotton, cleaned 
cotton and waste cotton, so that the minimum time 
is taken to pick up uncleaned cotton, pull out the 
extraneous matter and drop both the refuse and clean- 
ed cotton in their respective places in the quickest 
manner. And' to do all this in a way, so that the 
whole place looks clean. In this way, this insignificant 
process, so far entrusted to ignorant female labourers 
for a pittance, was able to teach the boys to do 
some hard thinking, inculcate on them a sense and 
value of time, resourcefulness, cleanliness, economy, 
art of arrangement and, last but not least, an. 
eye for detail. “ These are small things, ” said 
Gandhiji once. “ But big things evolve from small 
things. An eye for detail is absolutely essential, 
and it is our duty as educationists to develop it 
in the children.” 

The other processes provided equally good 
opportunities for inculcating the above-mentioned 
qualities on the children. They had, however, also 
their own especial contribution to make. Carding 
provides an excellent lesson in rhythm and muscle 
co-ordination, especially when done, by the Bihar 
method. Moreover, those who have an experience of 
carding know what a lesson in discipline it is to teach 
a boy as he comes out of the carding class, a very 
sheep of a boy, all covered over with cotton fibres, 
to clean himself of cotton fibre before entering 
another class-room. Spinning develops sensitiveness 
of fingers and co-ordination of the two hands,' and 

the eye. Weaving requires alertness, speed ' and, 
very often, infinite patience. 

The Educational value of the other activities 
during these days were also fully exploited. Take 
cleaning, for instance. The boy who was deputed to 
clean the room, was given half an hour every day. 
He had not only to clean the class-room with its 
walls, its corners, its roof etc. but also to imderstand 
that the surroundings of which it was a part, must 
also be cleaned, and the work was examined with 
as much care and minuteness as a scientific experi- 
ment. In this way our habits of cleaning our own 
house and throwing the refuse in front of our 
neighbours, was sought to be remedied, and a sense 
of neighbourliness sought to be developed in these 
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HINDUSTANI V. URDU AND HINDI 

(By M, K. Gandhi) 

A Bombay Government circular of 16-8-’39 reads : 

It has been observed that the word Hindustani 
is being used indifferently for Hindi or Hindustani. 
Please note that Hindustani is different and distinct 
from both Hindi and Urdu^ and when a reference to 
that language is to be made, it should be made as 
Hindustani only ” 

On 9th October 1940 a press note was issued : 

In September 1938 the Government of 
Bombay announced their decision to introduce the 
study of Hindustani in the schools of the Province. 
Steps were accordingly taken to implement that 
decision and the language is being taught in the 
primary schools, secondary schools and in the 
training institutions. In actual practice the teaching 
of the language in the schools has raised certain 
difficulties which have to be considered. The chief 
of them are lack of literature in the language, as it 
has yet to develop and the absence of suitable text 
books for use in schools. The Hindustani text 
books now in use, have been found to be defective, 
both in regard to the language used in them which 
is said to contain too many words of Hindi origin 
and in regard to the subject matter of the lessons 
included in them, some of which are stated to be 
unsuitable for Muslim pupils. Besides, both Urdu 
and Hindustani have so much of a common 
vocabulary, that it has been suggested that it is 
unnecessary to insist on the teaching of Hindustani 
in Urdu schools. The Government having carefully 
considered the whole question have now directed 
that though there is no serious objection to the 
teaching of Hindustani in other institutions, Urdu 
educational institutions in the Province, i. e. the 
primary and secondary schools and training institu- 
tions, where the medium of instruction is Urdu, 
should be exempted from the inclusion of such 
teaching in the curriculum. ” 

Another circular issued in 1941 exempts Hindi 
schools from the teaching of Hindustani, thus leaving 
Hindu schools where the medium is other than# 
Hindi or Urdu for teaching Hindustani. What is 
the present Government of . the Province, which is 
based on popular will, to do ? 

The answer is contained in the admission that 
the present Provincial Government is based on 
popular will. If the Hindi schools wish to have 
Hindustani, the national language, taught in the 
primary and secondary schools, it should be taught. 
Naturally the question has to be decided by the 
parents of the children, learning in these schools. 

If they do not want it and an attempt is made to 
impose it by force, the claim for being a popular 
Government cannot be sustained. I should certainly 
advise the parents tP want their children to be 
taught it. It should never be forgotten that Hindu- 
stani is essentially a cross between Hindi and 
Urdu and written in both the scripts. If the parents 
want either only Hindi or Urdu and only one 
script, they cannot impose it on an unbelieving or 


unwilling Government. Either party has freedom 
of action. 

The question whether Hindustani is or can be 
a national form of speech is irrelevant at thi -tt stage. 
The argument has, moreover, been examined often 
enough in previous issues of the Harijan. 

Sevagram, 25-8-’46 

NOT BY FORCE BUT BY 
FRIENDLINESS 

(JBy M. K. Gandhi) 

Mr. S. Wolff writes from Palestine : 

" I rejoiced very much, when I found in the 
Jerusalem newspaper Palestine Post, last Monday, 
the kind, peaceful words you had published in your 
Harijan just before the last most terrible outrage 
on ‘ King D^vid ’ Hotel caused more than 150 
casualties. Of course, I do very well understand 
your requirement towards my countrymen, that 
‘ adversity would teach them lessons of peace 
but, alas I most of the people do not understand this 
way. On the contrary, adversity inspires them to 
additional outrage of hate and anger and blind 
revenge on anyone in their reach, whether he is 

actually guilty or innocent in their terrible disaster 
and suffering. 

** The state of these poor { indeed very poor ! ) 
resembles the desperate state of a man who neither 
believes nor hopes anything any longer and ' fights 
for life or death ’ because he ‘ has ’nothing more 
to lose ’ ( as they themselves use to express it ) and 
therefore, prefer to perform aU that can be performed 
in order, at least, to die like ‘heroes', not like 
‘ coward nothing-doers '. Of course, they do not 
believe and can never be made to believe in your 
sublime weapon of holiness and Satyagraha although, 
as I once wrote you (on the 26th December, 1938),' 
this is in full agreement with the views of our holy 
ancestors, and they ought to accept it even from the 
point of view of their own tradition, and I am quite 
sure, you do understand it. I remember that several 
years ggo, you told or wrote ( it was published here in 
one of the Hebrew newspapers ) in a similar way, 
that we Jews have, it is true, absolutely no right to 
impose ourselves over Palestine, but if we never- 
theless have the intrinsic desire to come to the land 
of our ancestors out of aspiration to fulfil here the. 
holy principles of our great Prophets, we should do 
it only by trying to conquer the hearts of our neigh- 
bours and the whole of mankind through love, 

not by trying to impose ourselves over Palestine by 
the help of naked force.” 

Sevagram, 21-8-'46 

THE GOSPEL OF SELFLESS ACTION 
OR 

THE GITA ACCORDING TO GANDHI 
By Mahadev Desai 
' With Gandhiji’s Foreword 

Price Rs. Four, Postage Nine Annas 
Available it : 

Navajivap Karyalaya, — P. B. 105, Kalupur, 
Ahmedabad; — 130, Princess Street, Bombay, 2; 
— 299 Sadashiv Peth,‘ Poona 2; — Kanpith Bazar, 
Surat; — Lakhajiraj Road, Rajkot; — 641/11 Kucha' 
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ARMAMENTS — AT WHAT COST ? 

I 

Referring, in 1937, to the cost of rearmament 
on which many nations had launched before the 
war and in anticipation of it, John Gunther, in his 
Inside Europe gave the following figures of the cost 
of some of the pieces of armament: 

^'Bullets do not cost much. But if you shoot 
one million rounds an hour at £6 per thousand, 
the figures mount up. A rifle does not cost much — 
perhaps £5. But equip an army of one million men, 
and you have spent £5,000,000. A machine gun 
costs about £128. The French have about forty 
thousand of them. A 37 mm. field-gun costs about 
£200, and each shell about £3. The famous French 
75’s come to about £1,600 each. They are expensive 
and intricate, with fuses built like watches. Their 
shells cost £5 each, and in a single bombardment, 
some millions may be fired. A big tank, complete, 
costs about £16,000. A bombing plane may 
diminish your budget £20,000. A modern cruiser 
costs £2,200,000, an aircraft carrier £3,800,000, and 
a big battleship almost £6,000,000.’** 

And he went on to say: 

The world according to the League of Nations, 
spent £835,360,000 on armament in 1934, In one 
year mind you. This sum is too astronomical lEor 
ready comprehensiorr . . . This figure more than 

doubled itself in two years. In 1937 the world bill 
for arms was at least £2,000,000,000, believe it 
or not. ” 

This was before the war. Since the outbreak of 
hostilities in 1939, the figures kept mounting up at 
such a speed that men lost count of them. To take 
but two instances, Britain was reported, at the 
end of 1941, to be spending on the war over 
£13 million per day. “The British Government is 
spending £48000,000 a day, “ wrote Time on 
January 5, 1942; and in U. S. A., according to 
the same authority, the Government spending, » 
in December 1941, “ reached a level of $72,000,000 
each business day.** The first United States budget 
for war expenses for* the fiscal year 1943 (beginning 
July 1, 1942) was for $58,927,992,300, and the^;* 
actual war expenses in the preceding year were 
$52,786,186,000, which was equivalent to $3,295 per 
hour:, and was more than one-half of the estimated 
national income. President Roosevelt, in presenting 
the budget before the Congress said on January 6, 
1942; “War costs money. So far wc have hardly 
even begun to pay for it.*’ Referring to the taxation 
that these expenses would require, Time made a 
cryptic remark, “ The U. S. was going to have to 
pay through the nose ’* (Jan. 19, 1942). t 

* The Singapore naval base “had cost the British Empire 
$400,000,000 and 19 years.” Yet, at the time of the Japanese 
invasion, it was found that “ it was useless, and so it had been 
evacuated before the first Japanese troops were sighted.” The 
battleship Normandie (renamed the Lafayette after its capture 
by the U. S. A.), which was burnt in an acpidental fire in 
an American harbour, was “a ship into which the French 
had poured $60,000,000 and some 2,500,000 man-days of labour.” 

— T%me^ Feb. 16, 1942. 

t “ The President this week signed the most wJaopping 
appropriations bill of all time in any nation : a $26, 495, 265, 474 


II 

Arms and ammunition, tanks and aeroplanes are 
destroyed, every day in modern warfare, at a rate 
which is incomprehensible. New models and designs 
are invented at such a feverish speed that arma- 
ments become obsolete before they are long in 
use. For it is not enough to manufacture them at 
a rapid rate or in large numbers : they must also be 
superior in destructive capacity to the enemy’s 
armaments. As an American authority on aerial 
warfare ( S. Paul Johnstone ) said, “ Military design 
progress follows a zigzag course — one side or the 
other obtaining a temporary advantage, shortly 
followed by improvement of design by the other 
side. ” 

Of this race for the improvements in designs, 
an American military authority said four years ago ; 
‘‘Man does not live by bread alone, nor do 
armies win by munitions. That nation which would 
impose its will upon another, or resist such imposi- 
tion, must possess munitions not only in stupendous 
quantity, but of excellent quality, latest design, and 
operated by corps upon corps of super-specialists. ”+ 
Yet quality by itself does not suffice. Numbers 
are also as important. Said another American 
writer, Keith Ayling, in an article on ‘ The Truth 
about Air Power’, in Harper s Magazine for 
February 1942 : “ Number is the keynote of air 
superiority.:. Produce the finest bomber in the world, 
and it is merely useful when you have a thousand 
of the type. At ten thousand it becomes efficient, 
at twenty thousand it is the super machine the 
designer intended. ” ( Twenty thousand of only 

one type, in warfare where several types have to 
be put in action at a time !) 

Calvin Goddard, the authority cited above, 
agrees in this opinion about the paramount need 
of large numbers in addition to the most up-to-date 
designs, and he gives a revealing account of how 
the Allies, in spite of their stupendous preparations, 
spread over a number of years, suffered from a 
woeful lack of both in the various types of armaments; 
“in the fall of 1939, and throughout 194C, the 
German military machine met these requirements, 
while every object of its rude attentions proved 

appropriation bill to pay for the addition of 25,000 planes 
to the Navy’s sky force and to enlarge the two-ocean Navy.” 
“In January (1942), the month when Donald Nelson’s new 
War Production Board was set up, the Government cleared 
$11,652,000,000 in defence contracts — as much as in the four 
preceding months .... The Government actually spent 
$2,276,000,000 on arms — nearly $300,000,000 more than in 
December. To meet present production goals, by the end of 
the year, the Government must be spending more than $5,000, 
000,000 a month.”— Time, Feb. 16, 1942. 

“ (In America) the sudden urgent demand for an unlimited 
number of planes has started a process of expansion which will 
increase factory floor space threefold, the number of workers 
fivefold, ' and multiply fabulously the monthly production 
figures.” — Alden Stevens in The Nation (New York) Oct. 
18, 1941. 

“To train an axmy flier for three years in the United 
States Axmy, including salaries, equipment, and instructors, 
xs said to cost $100,000 per man.” — Haldore Hanson : Human 
Endeavour (1939) p. 158. 

t Encyclopasdza Britannica — Book of the year 1941 
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them provocation by abstaining from jubilation, 
rejoicing and other exuberant manifestations, such 
as feasting, illuminations etc. Exuberant manifestations 
were hardly in keeping with the solemnity of the 
occasion. The proper way of observing solemn 
occasions as enjoined by Islam, Christianity and 
Hinduism alike was by fasting, rather than feasting. 
They should utilize the occasion to turn the 
search-light inward and try to find out if they had 
really done their Muslim brothers any injustice. If 
there was any, it should be openly admitted 
and remedied. 

At the same time he would respectfully tell 
the League, added the speaker, that it was neither 
logical nor right to regard both the .British and 
the Hindus as their enemies and to threaten them 
with direct action. It could not ride two horses at 
the same time. If it non-cooperated with the 
British, it should imply co-operation among 
themselves. Why then should they non-cooperate 
with their own brothers? The Congress could 
never ally itself with Britain against the hduslims. 
It had today accepted responsibility for the Inte^ 
Government for the sole purpose of attaining 
freedom for all alike, including the Muslim 
League, not for any particular section or community. 
If a Minister joined the Cabinet to serve a sectional 
interest to the detriment of the rest or with a 
desire to injure any particular section, he was 
unfit to be a Minister. It was wrong for the 
Mussalmans to regard the Hindus as their enemies 
and seek to forget that they had lived together as 
good neighbours for centuries, were born in the 
same land, were nourished by the same soil and 
were destined to be returned as dust to the same 
soil. He would go so far as to say that the League 
attitude was un-Islamic. The remedy for injustice, 
if there was any, was to reason together or refer 
the dispute to arbitration, in the last resort, if 
mutual discussion failed. 

Redeem Old Pledges 

What was the first duty of the Ministers, he 
next asked and replied that their first act should 
be to remember the Salt Satyagraha and remove 
the Salt Tax. It was on that issue that the country 
had given such a noble fight in 1930. It was the 
Dandi March that had electrified the whole country 
and brought women to the fore. It symbolized the 
Congress pledge to win freedom for the toiling 
masses. India’s wommihood reached the high water- 
mark during the Salt Satyagraha and extorted the 
admiration of the whole world. It was now time 
to redeem that pledge and make the poor man’s 
salt as free as water and air. It was not the 
quantum of taxation but the fact of salt being free 
or not that made all the difference to the poor. 
Removal of the Salt Tax would take the message of 
Swaraj into the huts of the poorest without distin- 
ction of Hindu or Muslim, caste or outcaste and serve 
as an earnest of early termination of all oppression 
under which the masses have been groaning. 

The second task before the Ministers was early 
realization of communal unity. That could not be 


done by a Government notification. The Ministers 
would have to live for it and die for it. If he had 
his way, remarked Gandhiji, he would declare that 
hereafter the military would not be used for the 
preservation of internal peace. Personally he would 
like to see even the use of the police banned for that 
purpose. People must find other means to prevent 
the communities from flying at each other’s throat. 
If the worst came to the worst, they must have 
the guts to fight it out among themselves without 
external aid. He ventured to say that so long as 
they needed the help of British arms for their 
security, their slavery would continue. 

Then there was the total eradication of 
untouchability. As early as 1920-21, the Congress had 
declared untouchability to be a blot on Hinduism. 
They were pledged to remove it root and branch. 
The conditions of life in the sweepers’ quarters in 
all the big cities of India was a' shame. Before this, 
he used to appeal to the Viceroy to improve them. 
Now it was the responsibility of the Interim 
Government and they could call the Ministers to 
account for it. 

Lastly there was the pledge of Khadi to be 
redeemed to provide clothing to the poor villagers. 
The Congress by a resolution in 1920 had resolved 
that all of India’s inhabitants must be clothed in 
hand-spun and hand-woven cloth to the exclusion 
of all other. The Congress was still pledged to it. 
They had not yet carried out that resolution. 
Instead, people grumbled that they could not 
produce yarn which was required for the purchase 
of Khadi under the new A. I. S. A. regulations. 
Wherefrom was the Khadi to come if people did 
not spin? asked the speaker. They could not get 
yarn spun for wages owing to an abnormal inflation 
of wages all around. They must spin for themselves. 
There was no other way. It was the solemn duty 
of the members of the Interim Government to 
redeem the pledge about Khadi and to see that 
nothing but Khaddar was used in their homes or 
in their offices. As for yarn required to purchase 
Khadi, he made them a sporting offer. The new 
A. I. S. A. rules allowed them to present yarn spun 
by friends for the purchase of Khadi but not yarn 
spun for wages. As their friend, he would, out of 
yarn presented to him by the people, undertake to 
provide them with all the yam that they might 
require for the purchase of Khadi. There was no 
doubt a dearth of Khadi in the Khadi Bhandars; 
but he would try his best to carry out their orders. 
He, however, warned them that it might be only 
coarse Khadi for the present and they would have 
to be satisfied with that. He could not guarantee 
to provide them with fine Andhra Khadi. For that, 
they must wait till India was completely independent. 

Gandhiji hoped fervently that the Interim Govern- 
ment would give the right lead and put India on 
the road to truth and purity and teal Swaraj. In 
that endeavour he hoped, it would have the loyal 
co-operation of all Indians. 

New Delhi, 3-9-’46 


Pyarelal 




SOUTH AFRICA 

iBy M. K. Gandhi} 

Sir Shafaat Ahmed Khan who, hut for the recent 
murderous assault on him, would have joined the 
Interim Government yesterday wrote on August 6th 
to me an interesting letter from which I quote 
as follows : 

“ My study of the Indian community while I 
was in South Africa, convinced me that but for your 
heroic work in the Union, the Indian race in that 
country would not have survived as a self-respecting 
community. You built up, cell by cell, the power of 
resistance in a highly gifted race and your work 
in that country is the inspiration of the Indian race 
in South Africa at the present time. 

“My sole aim in South Africa was to lay the 
foundation of Indian unity in Natal. I do not think 
I succeeded completely in my aim but I am inclined 
to think that the heroic struggle which our race is 
carrying on at the present time, would have been 
impossible but for the dissolution of the Natal Indian 
Association and A. I. Kajee’s Natal Indian Congress 
and the revival of the Natal Indian Congress, which 
you had founded in 1894. This was accomplished 
on August 29th 1943 and since that time, there has 
been only one political 'organization of Indians in 
Natal. " 

“ The South African situation is complicated 
and owing to conventions of diplomacy, my lips are 
sealed. My despatches from South Africa which 
give a complete picture of the political situation for 
three years and are very .exhaustive, cannot be 
published owing to conventions of international 
intercourse 

“ I came to the conclusion that no redress of our 
grievances in South Africa is possible unless we are 
masters in our own homeland and India is, free. ” 
In reply to my letter acknowledging receipt of 
the above. Sir Shafaat Ahmed Khan further 
writes : 

“ You will be glad to hear that since my return 
from South Africa, I have been busy preparing my 
speeches in South Africa and have added a section 
in my book, shortly to be published, op the history 
of the Indian community in South Africa. In this 
I have made bold to give a brief account of your 
work there and followed with the greatest interest 
your march to Volkhurst etc. . . . 

" For more than three years — 1942-45, 1 wrote 
lengthy despatches to the Government of India 
on the South African problem and in April 1943 
I warned them against General Smuts’ policy and 
told them to take the strongest measures against 
the Union , Govemnient in connection with the 
Pegging Act. , . . Strong measures have been taken 
now, but I am afraid, it is too late. If the Congress 
forms a National Government soon and the new 
member in charge of the Department, decides to 
publish these despatches, particularly from April 


1943 onwards, they will clear up numerous points 
for the next session of U. N. O. I am bound to say 
that the convention is that such despatches are not 
published unless and until there is rupture of 
relations between two countries. I offer no opinion 
as to whether they should be published at all. T his 
is a matter which the new Government should 
decide. ” 

New Delhi. 3-9-’46 

Why Go Abroad ? 

An Indian doctor went to America in order to 
learn Neuro-surgery, so that he might return and 
serve his people here. He has with difficulty secured 
a seat in the Columbia University and is working 
as a house surgeon. 

He writes to ask me to influence students not 
to go abroad for the following reasons : 

“ ( a ) The amount our poor country spends 
on sendmg and training ten students abroad could 
be better utilized by securing the services of a 
first rate professor who could train 40 students as 
well as equip a laboratory. 

“(b) Students who come here acquire basic 
knowledge in research but do not know how to 
equip a laboratory on their return home. 

“(c) They have no chance of continued work. 
“(d) If we have experts brought out, our 
laboratories will also get perfected.” 

I have never been an advocate of our students 
going abroad. My experience tells me that such, on 
return, find themselves to be square pegs in round 
holes. That experience is the richest and contributes 
most to growth which springs from the soil. But 
today the craze for going abroad has gripped students. 


May the extract quoted serve as a warning 1 
New Delhi, 2-9-’46 M. K. G. 
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CONGRESS MINISTERS AND 
NON-VIOLENCE 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

Shri Shankarrao Dev writes: 

"Many people do not understand why those 
who call themselves Satyagrahis, resort to the use 
of the military and the police, the moment they 
become Ministers of Government. The people feel 
that this is a breach of both the creed and the 
policy of ahimsa. This popular belief seems to be 
consistent with reason. The inconsistency between 
belief and action of the Congress Ministers and the 
exploitation of the same by their opponents, both 
Congress and non-Congress, makes it hard for our 
workers to stand up to the criticism. 

“ Generally speaking. Congress ahimsa has been 
the ahimsa of the weak. It was bound to be so in 
the present development of the country and this 
.fact is well-known to you. You clrim that there is 
a special fire in the ahimsa of the strong. At the 
same time you accepted leadership of the weak, in 
order to make them strong through the use of 
ahimsa. And, in spite of their weakness, governmental 
power has today come into their hands. It is 
impossible for them today to put down disturbances 
without the use of the police and the military, and 
if they tried to do so, they would not only not 
succeed, but they would not get the co-operation of 
the people either. 

" I did once ask you, whether a Satyagrahi 
should take high office if it came his way and if 
he did, how should he promote non-violence? I 
hold that the person who has made non-violence 
his creed, should not take office and he will never 
be happy there. But there can be no such difficulty 
for those who have accepted ahimsa only as a 
policy. Many Congressmen have accepted office 
and you have permitted them to do so. The 
question arises as to whether you can expect those 
who believe in ahimsa, to act up to it, at least in 
their personal capacity, during disturbances. Further, 
having acquired strength through non-violence, how 
should it be used, in order to bring in a State, 
where there is need for the least government ? If 
you cannot lighten our padi towards the desiired 
goal, Satyagraha will not be considered a full- 
fledged weapon. " 

From my point of view the einswer is easy. I have, 
bean saying for some time, that the words “ truth 
and non-violence ” should be removed from the 
Congress constitution. But whether they are 
actually removed or not, let us assume that they 


are and then we shall be able to come to an 
independent judgement on the rightness or wrong- 
ness of any action. I am convinced that so long as 
we have to rely on the use of the military j'and 
even the police for preserving internal order, we 
shall continue to remain the slaves of either Britain 
or some other foreign power. It matters little then, 
whether the Government is in the hands of 
Congress- or non-Congressmen. Let us assume that 
Congress Ministers are not pledged to non-violence. 
Let us further assume that Hindus, Mussalmans 
and others want military and police protection. If 
they do, they will continue to receive it. Those 
Ministers who are wedded to non-violence, must 
resign, since they would object to the use of the 
military euid the police. The significance of it all 
is that so long as our people have not the wisdom 
to come to a mutual understanding, so long will 
goondaism continue and we shall not be able to 
generate the true strength of ahimsa within us. 

Now as to how this non-violent strength can 
be created. I gave the answer to this question in 
the Harijan of August 4th, in replying to a letter 
from Ahmedabad. So long as we have not cultivated 
the strength to die with courage and love in our 
hearts, we cannot hope to develop the ahimsa of 
the strong. 

There remains the question as to whether in 
an ideal society, there should be any or no govern- 
ment. I do not think, we need worry ourselves 
about this at the moment. If we continuexo work 
for such a society, it will slowly come into being 
to an extent, such that the people can benefit by 
it. Euclid’s line is one without breadth but no one 
has so far been able to draw it and never will. 
All the same it is only by keeping the ideal line 
in mind that we have made progress in geometry. 
What is true here is true of every ideal. 

It must be remembered that nowhere in the 
world, does a State without government exist. If 
at all it could ever come into being, it would be 
in India; for, ours is the only country whese the 
attempt has, at any rate, been made. We have not 
yet been able to show that bravery to the degree' 
which is nepessary and for the attainment of which 
there is only one way. Those who have faith in 
the latter, have to demonstrate it. In order to do 
so, the fear of death has to be completely shed, 
just as we have shed the fear of prisons. 

New Delhi, 6-9-’46 

( From Harijansevak ) 
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Notes 

The Lowly Cow 

A kno’svledgeable sister writes : 

" Q. 1. With the exception of those cows or 
buffaloes that are in calf, cannot all others, whether 
in milk or not, be used to plough the land? This 
would be of immense help to the farmer but the 
• general public is averse to the idea. What is your 
opinion? 

“ jQ. 2. There is a great dearth of pasture land 
in our couniry. It is difficult for the farmer to 
provide fodder even for useful cattle. Are you then 
in favour of the slaughter of all such animals as 
cannot be made use of or do you think, this 
slaughter should be forbidden by law ? ’’ 

A. 1. The first question was put to me as long 
ago as 1915. I felt then as now, that if the cows 
referred to, were used for purposes of ploughing 
the land, it would not hurt them. On the contrary, 
it would make them strong and increase their yield 
of milk. But this benefit could only come about, 
provided the cow was treated as a friend and not 
cruelly, as cattle in our land so often are. This 
friendly treatment should of course be insisted on 
for animals from whom we take service. Every 
living being has to work within his or its limitations. 
Such work uplifts, never lowers either man or beast. 

A. 2. The second question also has long since 
been answered by me. Cow slaughter can never be 
stopped by law. Knowledge, education, and the 
spirit of kindliness towards her alone, can put an 
end to it. It will not be possible to save those 
animals that are a burden on the land or perhaps 
even man if he is a burden. New Delhi, 4-9- ’46 
(From Harijansevak) 

Khaddar 

Readers of the Harijan may well say that in 
the present atmosphere of mad frenzy, any talk of 
Khadi is meaningless, because many Khadi-loving 
persons live in cities and so far, the trouble is, by 
the grace of God, confined to cities. As a matter 
of fact, all city-dwelleis are by no means party to 
the senseless strife, and those who truly love Khadi, 
must always be actuated by thoughts of peace. 
We have either to make Khadi universal among 
the masses or give up all dreams of non-violent 
Swaraj. Therefore, all who love and believe in 
peace, however fiercely the storm of com m unal 
strife may rage around them, will forget neither 
the spinning wheel nor Khadi. They may omit 
their meals but not the Charkha. 

The request given below on behalf of the 
Charkha Sangh is thus quite proper. Such requests 
have been made by other Khadi-loving organizations 
too. Those who look upon Khadi in the above 
light, will act on the resolution passed by the 
A. I. S. A. as referred to below : 

“ 1. The Trustees of the Charkha Sangh hereby 
appeal to all Khadi Bhandars and all Khadi lovers 
to try their utmost to secure 78,000 ordinary 
co-operators for the coming Seventy-eighth Khadi 
Jayanti, of which number, at least half shall be 
self-sufficient. 

“2. By an ordinary co-operator is meant one 
who is a habitual Khadi-wearer and will donate 


at least 6 hanks of self-spun yarn annually to the 
Charkha Sangh. 

“ 3. By ‘ self-sufficient ' is meant one who, 
unless prevented by illness or other sufficient and 
unavoidable cause, regularly produces, whether spun 
by himself or through'his family members or friends, 
at least hanks yarn, per month or 5 hanks, if 
he has done his own ginning, carding and slivering. 

“4. The Charkha Sangh has also passed a 
resolution to the effect that in all Khadi producing 
centres, at least one square yard per person, according 
to the population, must be used by the people in 
the area. This much at least must be accomplished.” 
New Delhi, 4-9-’46 
(From Harijansevak) 

The Devadasi System 
A correspondent writes : 

"It is a well known fact that you are trying 
your best to uplift the Has-ijan community and even 
spending your most precious time in the Harijan 
Colony. But may I assure you that there are thou- 
sands of Devadasi girls of the Harijan community 
residing in Poona and Bombay and are leading a 
life of public prostitution. Why should this be so ? 
Is it because these girls belong to low caste com- 
munity and are induced to lose their moral character 
that they are neglected by the public and put to 
the shameful life of prosti^^ution ? 

“ May I be justified in stating that this is a 
most important and urgent problem. Is it not possible 
to stop' this illegal practice in the Bombay Provinca 
as in Madura and Madras by the Madras Government 
under the ruling of Section 366 A, 366 B, 372 and 
373 of the Indian Penal Code, page No, 574 ? ” 

I have, on more than one occasion, written about 
the shame attached to the Devadasi system, whether 
in temples or in other places. “Prostitutes” is 
commonly supposed to apply to women of lewd 
character. But the men who indulge in vice are 
just as much, if not more, prostitutes than the 
women who, in many instances, have to sell their 
bodies for the sake of earning a livelihood. The 
evil practice should be declared illegal. But the 
law can only help up to a point. The evil exists 
clandestinely in every country in spite of the law. 
Vigorous public opinion can help the law as it 
also hinders. New Delhi, 2-9-’46 

Untouchability and the Flush System 
Q. Do you consider that the adoption of the 
flush system is one way of eradicating untouchability? 
If so, you would not presumably oppose its 
introduction on the basis of your dislike of machinery. 

A. Where there is .ample supply of water and 
modern sanitation, can be introduced without any 
hardship on the poor, I have no objection to it. In fact, 
it should be welcomed as a means of improving the 
health of the city concerned. At the moment, it can 
only be introduced in towns. My opposition to 
machinery is much misunderstood. I am not opposed 
to machinery as such. I am opposed to machinery 
which displaces labour and leaves it idle. Whether 
the flush system will remove the curse of 
untouchability, is open to grave doubt. This latter 
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has to go from our hearts* It will not disappear 
through such means as has been suggested. Not 
until we all become bhangis and realize the dignity 
of the labour of scavenging and latrine-cleaning, 
will uiitouchability really be exorcized. 

New Delhi, 2-9-’46 
Harfjans and Wells 
Shri Hardev Sahay writes: 

Last evening ( 4-9-H6 ) in your address to 
the prayer gathering, you drew the attention of ‘the 
public to the disability attached to Harijans in the 
matter of drawing water from public wells. After 
25 years of incessant effort on their behalf, we have 
not yet succeeded in removing this disability. No 
one knows of their sufferings more than you. 

** It is^my humble opinion that now that Congress 
Governments are in power, they should forthwith 
proclaim their policy towards the Harijans and 
remove all such of their disabilities as they can By 
law. In this connection I should like to draw your 
attention to conditions in the Punjab. Leave aside 
the question of drawing water from wells, Harijans 
are not even permitted to obtain land for sinking a 
well for themselves. I would beg of you to appeal 
to the Punjab Government to provide wells for 
Harijans at State expense, wherever there are no 
facilities of drawing water or at least provide them 
with land for sinking wells for themselves. There 
are ever so many villages in the Punjab where, 

* even if the Harijans are willing to spend their own 
money, they are not given the requisite land. 

** There are a few places where the Government 
has started making wells for the Harijans; but they 
are wholly insufficient It is surely the duty of the 
State to see that a proper supply of drinking water 
is available to all its citizens.” 

The writer is perfectly right in what he says. It 
is the duty of the Government to provide wells for 
the Harijans! It is not enough only to give the land; 
the Government should be responsible fpr sinking 
the wells. New Delhi, 6-9- ’46 . 

(From Harijansevdk) M. K. G. 

An Australian Experiment 
Sometimes back a case was reported of effluent 
from a paper mill polluting the flow of a river in 
Orissa to the detriment of villages on its banks 
who drew their water supply from it. It presented 
a tough problem for the paper mill to tackle. A 
recent issue of the Australian Agricultural News- 
letter describes an experiment, showing the value 
of mill-sludge as fertilizer. It says: 

“A 250 acre dairy farm in Tasmania, Australia, 
has had its carrying capacity increased from 45 to 200 
cows by sludge pumped from paper mills and then 
dispersed by irrigation channels. The sludge was 
previously spoiling water for landholders further 
down the stream. 

“ The sludge is residue after straw has been 
cooked' for eight hours, and looks like black liquid 
mud. It is diverted into eight miles of intricate channels, 
and dispersed for soil building. In 1937. it was 
directed over a useless stony outcrop which today 
is completely covered and carrying deep grass.” 


The only weed, ” adds the bulletin, the 
sludge has not exterminated from the property is 
artichoke thistle. In 13 years only four cases of 
sick stock have been noticed. ” 

New Delhi, 7-9-’46 P. 

Independence Celebrations 

An Indian friend from Egypt writes : 

"'On the radio and from newspapers, we have 
heard the news that India is soon to get her 
Independence and that the event is to be celebrated 
all over the country. The Indian community here 
would like to join in the celebrations. But as we do 
not care to do so, unless you are wholly satisfied 
that the country really is independent, we will 
await hearing, from you.” 

In reply, Gandhiji has written as follows : 

I have, received your letter. You have done 
right to wait. What is there to celebrate until and 
unless we are really independent? The most that 
can be said today is that the door to Swaraj has 
been opened. But it would be wholly foolish to be 
content with this. Today Hindus and Muslims are 
fighting with each other in our cities. In these 
circumstances, Indians abroad can best help us on 
the road to freedom by standing for unity. You 
who live in Egypt, can make a valuable contribution 
in this matter.” New Delhi, 8-9-’46 

(From Harijanbandhu) 

QUESTION BOX 

(,By M. K. Gandhi') 

> Nature Cure a Panacea 

Q. It has been said that ‘Nature Cure’ can be 
applied to every disease. If so, can it cure short or 
long-sightedness, cataract and other eye diseases ? 
Can one avoid spectacles ? Can hernia, tonsils etc. 
which need the surgeon’s knife be cured by Nature 
Cure ? 

A. I know that the claim attributed to Nature 
Cute has been made by its exponents. I do not 
count myself among them. This much, however, 
can be safely claimed. Disease springs from a wilful 
or ignorant breach of the laws of nature. It follows, 
therefore, that timely return to those laws should 
mean restoration. A person who has tried nature 
beyond endurance, must either suffer the punish- 
ment inflicted by nature or in order to avoid it, 
seek the assistance of the physician or the surgeon 
as the case may be. Every submission to merited 
punishment strengthens the mind of man, every 
avoidance saps it. 

Enforced Marriage 

Q. A sister writes : , 

What is an unwilling girl to do when her 
parents insist either upon her marriage or leaving 
■ the parental home ? Where is she to go, if she has 
not been educated enough to earn her own living? 
Whose protection is she to seek? 

A. The question makes sad reading. It is wholly 
wrong of parents to force marriage on their 
daughters. It is also wrong to keep their daughters 
unfit for earning their living. No parent has a right 
to turn a daughter out on to the streets for refusal 
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to marry. Let us hope that such cruel specimens 
are rare. To the girl concerned, my advice would 
be not to look on any labour with her hands, down 
to scavenging, as beneath her dignity. Women may 
not look for protection to men. They must rely 
on their own strength and purity of character and 
on God as did Draupadi of old. 

New Delhi, 6-9-46 
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WHAT TO DO? 


(By M. K. Gandhi) 

A friend sends the following questions : 

Q. 1. You have all along held and expressed 
the view that persons should observe strict non- 
violence even when attacked by hooligans or others. 
Does this hold good when women are attacked or 
outraged? If people are unable to follow your lead 
regarding non-violence, would you advise them 
to die as cowards or resist aggression with violence ? 

Q. 2, Should you not unequivocally condemn 
the dual role that the Muslim League is playing 
today? While, on the one hand, its leaders are 
openly preaching violence and jehad against Hindus, 
the same men continue, on the other hand, to hold 
office as Ministers, having a controlling hand on aSl 
the threads of administration, including police and 
justice. 

Q. 3. Is there no constituted authority in India 
which can put a stop to this grave anomaly which 
is unprecedented in history ? 

Q. 4. Do you realize that if the present happen- 
ings sure allowed to continue, civil war will become 
inevitable ? How would you advise your countrymen 
to face such a catastrophe, if it comes? 

A. 1. In a society of my imagination, outrage 
posited by the questioner cannot take place. But 
in the society in the midst of which we are living, 
such outrages do t^ke place. My answer is unequi- 
vocal. A non-violent man or woman will and should 
die without retaliation, anger or malice, in self- 
defence or in defending the honour of his womenfolk. 
This is the highest form of bravery. 

If an individual or a group of people are unable 
or unwilling to follow this great law of life, which is 
miscalled my lead, retalmdon or resistance unto 
death is the second best, though a long way off 
from the first. Cowardice is impotence worse than 
violence. The coward desires revenge but being 
afraid to die, he looks to others, may be the 
Government of the day, to do the work of defence 
for him. A coward is less than man. He does not 
deserve to be a member of a society of men and 
women. Lastly, let me add that if women had 
followed or would now follow my advice, every 
woman would protect herself without caring or 
waiting for aid from her brother or sister. 


A. 2. Of course, the dual role adverted ■ to is 
unequivocally bad. It is a sad chapter in our 
national life. My condemnation is of universal 
application. Fortunately it is so bad that it cannot 
last long. 

A. 3. The only constituted authority is the 
British. We are all puppets in their hands. But it 
would be wrong and foolish to blame that authority. 
It acts according to its nature. That authority does 
not compel us to be puppets. We voluntarily run 
into their camp. It is, therefore, open to any and 
every one of us to refuse to play the British game. 

Let us also admit frankly that the British 
authority is struggling to quit India. It does not 
know how. It honestly wants to leave India but 
wants before leaving, to undo the wrong it has 
been doing for so long. Being in the position of 
‘the toad under the harrow’, I must know where 
it hurts. I have been telling the authority, if it 
will undo the wrong quickly, to leave India to her 
fate. But those who compose the British service 
cannot realize this obvious fact. They flatter them- 
selves with the belief that they know India better 
than we do ourselves. Having successfully kept us 
under subjection for over a century, they claim 
the right to constitute themselves judges of our 
destiny. We may not grumble, if we are to come 
into our own through the way of peace. Satyagraha 
is never' vindictive. It believes not in destruction 
but in ' conversion. Its failures arc due to the 
weaknesses of the Satyagrahi, not to any defect in 
the Taw itself. The British authority having decided 
to quit, (whatever the reason), will show growing 
defects and weaknesses. Parties will find that it is 
more and more a broken reed. And, when parties 
quarrel as Hindus and Muslims do, let one or the 
other or both realize that, if India is to be an 
independent nation, one or both must deUberately 
cease to look to British authority for pro^&ction. 

A. 4. This brings me to the last question. We 
are not yet in the midst of civil war. But we are 
nearing it. At present we are playing at it. War 
is a respectable term for goondaism practised on 
a mass or national scale. If the British are wise, 
they will keeh clear of it. Appearances are to the 
contrary. Even the English members in the 
provincial Assemblies refuse to see that they were 
given seats by the Act of 1935, not because it 
was right but in order that they might protect 
British interest and keep Hindus and Muslims 
apart. But they do not see this. It is a small 
matter. Nevertheless it is a straw showing the way 
the wind is blowing. Lovers and makers of Swaraj 
must not be dismayed by these omens. My advice 
is Satyagraha first and Satyagraha last. There is no 
other or better road to freedom. Whoever wants 
to drink the ozone of freedom must steel himself 
against seeking military or police aid. He or they 
must ever rely upon their own strong arms or what 
is infinitely better, their strong mind and will which 
are independent of arms, their own or other. 

New Delhi, 9-9-’46 
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PROHIBITION 

C By M. K. Gandhi ) 

The following extracts from Rev. E. Gordon’s 
writing provoke thoughts on total prohibition : 

“ With famine facing the country, we cannot very 
well quarrel with sincere efforts for combating the 
menace, but why prohibition of foodstuffs such as, 
pastries, ice cream ?tc. which have real food value, 
and why talk of prohibition or severe reduction of 
supply of sugar to aerated water and other mineral 
water manufacturers and yet keep absolutely silent 
about the prohibition or severe reduction of cereals 
and sugar to the distilleries and breweries? Is the 
drinking of alcoholic liquors any less of a luxury 
than the eating of pies, pastries and cakes ? Can 
even the most astute and ardent lovers of alcoholic 
beverages argue that these drinks are so essential to 
life that no reduction can be made in the amount 
of cereals and sugar required to make whisky, 
beer etc. ? 

“ Granted that there is a certain amount of 
food value in beer, is it equal in value to the barley 
that could be used in making bread or cakes ? 

“ The President of the United States has ordered 
a drastic cut in the quota of wheat to be issued to 
distilleries in the U. S. A. How can we from India 
plead with America to send us large quantities of 
grain to save millions from death by starvation, 
when no published statements assure us that grains, 
whether imported of grown in this country, will 
be used for intoxicating drinks ? 

“We give our whole-hearted approval to the 
Congress Ministry of Madras in their desire to 
introduce prohibition as soon as possible. Notwith- 
standing all that anti-prohibitionists say about the 
failure of prohibition in the United States, if they 
would honestly look at the other side of the picture, 
they would find that the drinking is far worse now 
than it was then and the amount of spiritous liquors 
'• is increasing year by year. Other things being equal, 
we sincerely believe that under prohibition, India 
will forge ahead much quicker and more rapidly 
than she could without prohibition. Honestly tried 
and courageously and indefatigably enforced, she 
will prove to the world the extent to which liquor 
has dragged and is dragging down the nations of 
the world.” 

The Reverend gentleman is right. India has the 
capacity and the opportunity to lead the world in 
the matter of prohibition. Can she forego the 
revenue derived from this' degrading traffic? She 
must, if she is to live. I have a hideous tale from 
South Africa, related to me by Satyagrahi Cachalia 
Junior, a worthy son of his deceased father who. 
was a hero of the first Satyagraha campaign in that 
country. He tells me that a thoughtless agitation 
has brought to the Indian community, the freedom 
to drink, with the result that it is sapping their 
moral strength. I know what this deadly freedom 
means. On this issue there is no difference of 
opinion between Indians, Mussalmans and, shall I 
say, others in India, save the liquor interest. 


I have no doubt that the loss of revenue which 
drains the moral and material means of the poor 
drinkers, will be more than balanced by the gain 
accruing to them from prohibition. Moreover, the 
military burden in defence of which the argument 
for the maintenance of the excise revenue has so 
far been used, cannot hold water in the New India, 
where that burden will no longer exist. The excise 
revenue must, therefore, be sacrificed without delay 
and without hesitation. No thought of the loss of 
this revenue, should interfere with the progress of 
this much-needed reform. Whether the happy 
conjunction between the Congress and the League 
takes place or not, the Congress Provinces should 
dare to do the right. 

The positive side of prohibition must tun side 
by side with the negative. The positive consists in 
providing the drinker with counter-attractions 
giving him health and innocent amusement. 

New Delhi, 7-9-’46 

REGARDING HINDUSTANI 

iBy M. K. Gandhi) 

“ The great and encouraging work that is being 
done on behalf of Hindustani is of real benefit to 
the country and a help towards attainment of 
freedom. The country that has no national language 
has no right to exist. But that is our unfortunate 
position today. And yet our leaders^are not paying 
due attention towards this matter. In spite of your 
efforts. Congress workers do not put your advice 
into practice. You are .aware that in our Congress 
Committee meetings as also in our legislatures, 
most people, including even those whose mother 
tongue is either Hindi or Urdu, prefer to speak in 
English. Is it not possible to make it compulsory 
for Congressmen to speak and carry on work 
whether in meetings or legislatures in Hindustani, 
just as it is made incumbent on them, to wear Khadi ? 
Of course, some latitude, will have to ' be given to 
those who are wholly unacquainted with Hindustani, 
but even they should be given a definite time limit 
within which to learn the national language. My 
experience is that responsible Congressmen who 
know Hindustani prefer to speak in English. This 
must be stopped if we want the change to be 
universal. Toda;^ Congressmen are taking high office. 
There too they should try to carry on their work 
in the mother tongue.” 

The correspondent is quite right. The lure for 
English has not left us. And until it goes, our own 
languages will remain paupers. Would that the 
people’s Governments everywhere would do their 
work either in the national or provincial languages ! 
But to attain this, they must have language experts 
in their offices and the public must be encouraged 
to write in their provincial or the national language. 
We shall not only be saved much expense by 
adopting our own languages but it will also make 
things much easier for the general public. 

New Delhi, 7-9-’46 
(‘From Harijansevak ) 
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HARIJAN WORK IN KISTNA 
DISTRICT 

( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

Shri G. Ramacbandra Rao writes a letter giving 
an account of his Harijan work. The following is 
a precis of it : 

“We have taken up the problem of the use 
of public wells by Harijans. Section 126A of the 
Madras Local Boards Act of 1920 provides for the 
use, by persons of whatever caste or creed, of wells, 
tanks, reservoirs, water-ways etc. maintained by a 
Panchayat. It even imposes a fine of Rs. 100 on 
anyone who obstructs its operation. But the law is 
honoured in the breach where the Harijans are con- 
cerned. It is pathetic to see the latter often waiting 
in long queues for hours at a time in front of a 
public well for some generous non-Harijan to 
fill their pots with water. We chose Kankipadu 
village where a public well is maintained by the 
local Panchayat and explained to the leaders, not 
only the implications of the law but also their 
moral obligations. The response, after about three 
weeks of propaganda, being heartening, we called 
a public meeting where, owing to overwhelming 
support for the proposition, it was announced that 
in future Harijans would be allowed to use the 
well in questioii without molestation. 

“ The • next morning, however, the Harijans 
themselves were found to be too timid, to take 
advantage of the decision. It was a sad commentary 
on their mentality and we had to work hard to 
bring them to the well. As soon as they began 
drawing water, a reaction set in among the caste 
Hindus, the vast majority of whom, even at personal 
inconvenience, refrained from coming to the well. 
A few, however, remained staunch to their resolve 
and gradually the opposition was worn down. I 
had also to appeal to the Deputy Inspector of 
Local Board to explain to the people the impli- 
cations of section 126A. 

“This experience has encouraged us to take 
up similar work in other villages too, where Harijans 
have no facilities for obtaining water. I am of 
opinion that for the removal of such disabilities, 
■ moral persuasion and legal provision should go 
hand in hand. Absence of one renders the other 
inefficient. The existing Government acts dealing 
with social disabilities are vague and weak. This 
defect must be remedied and the Government of 
Madras, who have set aside one crore of rupees 
for Harijan work, might well utilize a certain sum 
for publicity of the provisions of the relevant laws 
already on the statute book. Execution of the law 
is as important as its passing . " 

Professor Rao deserves hearty congratulations 
for his assiduous work on behalf of the oppressed 
Harijans. His effort ought to be supported by the 
public. 

New Delhi, 7-9-’46 


WEEKLY LETTER 

Land without Suffering 

Gandhiji echoed the sentiment of the whole 
country when he remarked the other day after the 
evening prayer, that they had a right to hope that 
now their country would become the land where 
there was no sorrow and no suffering as described 
in the song which they had #ung so often at the 
prayer. That consummation would not be brought 
about merely by their Ministers wearing the crown 
of thorns. That land, as the poet had sung, was 
within us. It was within the power of every one 
to raise him or herself above the sphere of sorrow 
and suffering by fulfilling certain conditions and 
if many people did that in India, we should realize 
the dream of a society in which there is no sorrow 
and suffering. But today alas I the people were filled 
with fear and anger. Brother quarrelled with 
brother and returned anger for anger and blow 
for blow. What could their Ministers do? Were 
they expected to send the military and the police to 
protect them ? The whole atmosphere was’ rotten. 
Offices and staff had been multiplied a hundredfold. 
No wonder, bribery and corruption were rampant. 

If they did not purify themselves within and 
without, they would make government impossible 
for their Ministers and displace the very men whom 
they had put in power. 

Again how could their country become the land 
without sorrow and regrets while' their bhangi 
brethren continued to be oppressed. It pained him 
to hear and read of the persecution of Harijans in 
villages. If there was an epidemic, they were beaten. 
They could not draw water from wells. They lived 
in hovels. Thi^ state of affairs may not exist in 
the country of our dreams. All human beings are 
one in the sight of God and they must look upon 
Harijans as no less members of the great human 
family than they themselves were. 

It pained him to hear too that bribery and 
corruption were rampant among the bhangis 
themselves. They should not demean themselves by 
giving bribes to corrupt officials or their own fore- 
men and jamddars etc. They should not look upon 
themselves as beggars at anyone’s door. They must 
demand justice aqd fight for it, but with clean 
hands. And with their own Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
and others as Ministers, they need have no fear 
that justice would not be meted out to them. 

All Eyes on Ministers 

Soon after the new Ministers took office, 
Gandhiji received a note in which some English 
friends had expressed the fear that the lovely 
gardens of the houses, formerly occupied by the 
members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, would 
now suffer neglect. There would be no flowers, 
grass would be allowed to grow anyhow where 
there were velvety lawns and the compound would 
be untidy. Carpets, chairs and other furniture would 
probably be ruined by oil or grease stains, the 
lavatories would be dirty etc. Gandhiji said that 
having lived in England and South Africa and 
known Englishmen well, he could be witness to the 
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fact that cultured English people do understand 
and observe the Uws of sanitation and hygiene. 
English officials were living in palaces as kings. 
They kept a huge staff of servants to keep their 
houses and surroundings clean. The people’s leaders 
had gone to the Interim Government as their 
servants. They were of the people and one with 
them. There was no need for them to depend on a 
large staff of servants. They would be untrue to 
their calling, if they did. But they could and should 
keep their houses and surroundings spotlessly clean 
by self-help. The women of their household would 
be their caretakers with themselves and Gandhiji 
knew that not one of the leaders would hesitate 
to clean their own lavatories. A doctor lady had 
told him years ago, that while the Viceroy’s House 
was a palace and spotlessly clean, the quarters of 
his staff of Harijans etc. were a 'very different 
show. The people’s leaders would make no such 
difference. One of Jawaharlalji’s personal staff — a 
Harijan — had been an M.L.A. They treated their 
servants as members of the family. Gandhiji would 
not be happy, unless the Ministers of the nation 
maintained the highest standards in every depart- 
ment of life and he was sure, they would not 
disappoint the nation. 

A Foolish Waste of Money 

One of the new Ministers was describing to 
Gandhiji the other day how Pandit Jawaharlal had 
to wade through a pile of 500 to 800 wires every 
day and an equal number was probably being 
received by the Viceroy. Characterizing the practice 
as a foolish waste of money as well as of the 
Viceroy’s and their Ministers’ precious time, in one 
of his prayer addresses, he described how at one 
time, people used to send wires to the King, little 
realizing that as a constitutional monarch, he was 
bound by the advice of his ministers. 

Time was when the Viceroy was all-powerful 
and could do everything. But now he had of his 
own free will, relegated his powers to the Cabinet 
of which, like the King of England, he was the 
constitutional head. The King of England could not 
do anything without the consent of his ministers. 
The people of England had even beheaded one 
monarch because he went against their will. 
Gandhiji hoped that the people’s ministers here 
would never do anything of the kind because 
they had in their possession the matchless weapon 
of Satyagraha, should occasion ever arise foe its 
use. In any case, the people who sent these wires, 
should realize that apart from burdening the 
recipients and the telegraph offices, they were also 
wasting the people’s money. , The well-to-do 
imagined it was their money, but it really belonged 
to the starving masses whom they exploited. 
Bombay’s Shame 

Gandhiji then turned . with a heavy heart to 
the continued strife in Bombay. He did not know 
who killed whom. But it was tragic that some 
people even rejoiced that Hindus were now strong 
enough to kill in return those, who tried to kill 
them. He would far rather that Hindus died 


without retaliation, for, that was the only way to 
quench the fire of hatred. But today they had 
neither that valour nor that non-violence or love in 
their hearts. Demand for more and more military 
and police protection was pouring in from all sides. 
To quarrel among ourselves was bad enough. But 
far worse was to call in troops whom the British 
had trained and whose oath of allegiance was to 
the British King. He did not want the people to 
ask the Government anywhere for military and 
police protection. They must generate their own 
strength and not rely on ’anyone else. If they 
insisted on being provided with military and police 
help, the Ministers should resign rather than comply 
with a request that would strangle Independence 
at its very inception. Instead, they and their 
leaders should be willing to go into the fray 
themselves and lay down their lives for the sake 
of Hindu and Muslim honour. As for the military, 
they should be harnessed to all kinds of constructive 
work at which they • were adepts. Let them grow 
more food for the starving millions and do all 
kinds of other work that was waiting to be done. 

Delhi Municipality 

Some members of the Delhi Municipality and 
businessmen had come and complained, said Gandhiji, 
that in Delhi it was the Chief Commissioner’s 
and Deputy Commissioner’s raj. He had told them 
in reply that the remedy lay in their own hands. 
They should go to the Municipality for service only, 
with no personal end to serve. He was afraid, they 
would not be able to stand that test. They ba d many 
sins of omission and commission to answer for. As 
elected representatives in the Municipality, they 
were responsible for the Harijan hovels and the dirt 
and squalor of Delhi. Businessmen and contractors 
exploited the poor. If communal strife occurs in 
Delhi, it is the citizens who are responsible. The 
day for the Commissioner’s raj is over. It must now 
be the people’s raj, but the people must be alive 
to their responsibilities. 

Communal Strife 

Gandhiji brought his discourse to an end by 
expressing sorrow at the Qaid-e-Azam’s recent 
utterances. He was the leader of a powerful 
organization and it behoved him to weigh every 
word he spoke. If he did, it would redound to 
his credit, k would be for the good of Islam, 
for the benefit of Hinduism too and for the welfare 
of India as a whole. But, said Gandhiji, .each one 
was responsible for his own correct action and 
correct action on the part of everyone would 
make the Qaid-e-Azam act aright too. 

The rising tide of communal hatred, passion and 
violence and as a result, false propaganda in the 
country made Gandhiji open out his heart to his 
audience on the day following. It had hurt bit^ to 
hear some of the recent pronouncements of the 
Qaid-e-Azam and his lieutenants. They go on 
saying that they will take what they want by force. 
He wondered where this was going to lead the Ship 
of State. Congressmen may have the reins of power 
come into their hands but this has only increased 
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their duties and responsibilities a hundredfold. While 
Congress was in the wilderness, they were arrested, 
beaten and punished, even killed; but that is past 
history for the time being at any rate. If Congress 
had resorted to violence, they would have fallen. 
The only true suffering is that which does not 
retaliate and it alone can bear fruit. Moreover, the 
40' crores of India, i. e. Village India did not think 
in terms of violence. They were slaves. The 
violence today was in the hearts of a handful of 
towns people. Gandhiji said that as a villager, he 
became one with the ocean of Indian humanity and 
Congress has taken office for the sake of this 
suffering humanity. He had espoused the Hindu- 
Muslim cause, long before he joined eh6 Congress. 
Even as a boy at school he had many Muslim 
friends. He went to South Africa in charge of a 
case for Muslim friends of his brother. He went to 
South Africa to earn his living but he soon put 
service first. He became a coolie barrister in 

order to serve his labourer friends there and 
he really served Hindus through Muslims whose 
employee he was. Hindu-Muslim unity was part 
of his very being. Tha memory of those days, 
Gandhiji said, was full of fragrance for him. 
Even today, although alas ! communal differences 
have raised their head there too, all were 

fighting as one ■ man for Indian rights. He 

recalled stalwart Muslims who had joined the 

Satyagraha movement, especially Sheth Cachalia 
now gone, who said he would rather die than remain 
a slave. He, therefore, wondered and was hurt when 
the Qaid-e-Azam and his disciples called Hindus their 
enemies. He was not a Muslim but he claimed that 
Islam did not teach enmity to any man. If he was 
as he believed, a true Hindu, he was equally a good 
Christian and a good Sikh and a good Jain. No 
religion teaches man to kill fellow man because he 
holds different opinions or is of another religion, 
and yet this was what was being done. No one can 
look upon another as his enemy unless he first 
becomes his own enemy. The Muslim League leaders 
talked of foremg the Congress and the Hindus and 
even the British to yield to their demands. This 
surely was not the right way. He recalled with 
pride the days of the Khilafat cind related the 
incident when the Ali Brothers wept tears of 
joy. Gandhiji was addressing a meeting of Hindus 
and said to them, ‘ If you want to save the cow, 
you must save the Khilafat, die for it if need be.’ 
This brought tears of joy to the eyes of the Ali 
Brothers, What a sad change was there today ! He 
longed for those days when Muslims and Hindus 
never did anything without consulting each other. 
What could he do to bring that state of affairs back 
again, was the question that was worrying him 
all the time. He made bold to say that for any Hindu 
or Mussalman to regard the other community as 
‘ enemy ’ was not only disloyal but stupid too. He 
appealed to Englishmen too not to imagine that 


they could keep them apart. If they did, they were 
disloyal to both India and Britain. Hindus and 
Muslims were all one of the same soil, blood-brothers 
who ate the same food, drank the same water and 
talked the same language. Theyhave to live together. 
The Qaid-e-Azam says, all minorities will' be safe 
in Pakistan. There is already Muslim raj in the Punjab 
and Bengal and Sindh. But does it augur well for 
future peace if things happen in these provinces 
as threatened? Does the Muslim League imagine they 
are going to keep Islam alive through the sword? 
If so, they are much mistaken. The very word Islam 
means peace. And Gandhiji maintained that no 
religion worthy of the name, could exist except on 
terms of peace. 

Give Them Time 

He was being asked, said Gandhiji in his 
message, which was read out at the evening prayer 
gathering yesterday (Monday) , as to when the Salt 
Tax was going to be removed. Why had it not been 
removed so far? The question denoted impatience. 
The Cabinet had only been in office eight days. 
Its Finance Member had not yet taken charge of 
his office and for this question, his arrival must be 
awaited. The Cabinet could do nothing without due 
deliberation. If anyone had the right to show 
impatience, it should be he, for, he was the origi- 
nator of the idea of the anti-Salt Tax campaign. 
He also knew how best it could be abolished with 
the least loss of revenue. But he knew too that 
people must not be impatient and they might not 
worry the Cabinet into doing things in haste. They 
were people’s representatives, working according to 
the people’s wishes. They must have faith that the^ 
Salt Tax would go and he who had faith, could 
afford to be patient. There were many other things 
that the Cabinet had to do for the people as 
quickly as possible. If they continue to give them 
support, the Ministers would surely, in good time, 
do all that should be done. 

New Delhi, 10-9- ’46 Pyarelal 
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PROUD OR INSANE ? 


(.By M. K. Gandhi') 

Who would not like to know Gujarat as proud ? 
It is permissible affectionately to call her insane. 
As I write these lines in sorrow, the picture that 
comes before my mind is not of proud but of 
insane Gujarat. 

Shri Parikshitlal is a servant of the Harijans. 
He aspires in that capacity to serve ‘Gujarat but 
is baffled by the madness that has seized her people. 
One hears of living Harijans but in Parikshitlal’s 
story, Harijans dead are also untouchables. On the 
cremation ground, at any rate, there should be no 
distinctions between man and man. Once the dead 
body is reduced to ashes, all uncleanliness vanishes. 
In spite of this, must Harijans be excluded from 
the common cremation ground ? After much 
difficulty the Mahajans of Navsari were persuaded 
to permit the body of an old Harijan to be cremated 
on the common ground. As a matter of fact, there 
was neither room for favour on one side nor for 
rejoicing on the other. But one has, at times, to 
be thankful for small mercies. It is" well that the 
agitation in this case bore fruit. 

The other instance is an unmixed tragedy. Ido 
not propose to give the name of the village where 
k took place. The despicable part of it is that even 
if an epidemic breaks, out among the cattle, it is 
the poor Harijans who are held responsible. The 
so-called caste Hindus will not take the trouble 
even to see the obvious cause of the disease. Grass 
grows in abundance during the rainy season. It is 
infested with all kinds of insects. The starved 
cattle go mad at the sight ' of green grass and 
devour it, insects and aU. Is it any wonder that 
they fall ill and' die ? The cause of the- epidemic 
is obvious. The cattle of the Harijans suffer no less 
and yet the latter are held responsible for the 
calamity. They are subjected to maltreatment in 
^e shape of ab^se and assault from: the caste 
Hindus. This, in brief, is the gist of a woeful talc, 
described in a letter before me. How I wish that my 
words could reach the ears of the villagers concerned! 

Now* that reformers are at the helm of govern- 
ment, much of the 4;enible ignorance of the 
villagers could be dispelled, if only the officials 
would make the effort If the Mahajansl shed their 
superstition and the Government and 'Harijan 
workers do their duty and the Harijans are roused 
from their slximbers, it will be possible to deliver 
Gujarat from this dreadful evil. 

New Dcl^ *13-9-*46 

(From Harijahbandhu) 


UNCERTIFIED KHADI v. MILL CLOTH 

(By Af, K. Gandhi) 

A Gujarati friend asks : 

- “ Ever so many national organizations insist 
that not only should their staff be dressed in Khadi, 
hut that even books should be Khadi-bound. Since 
certified Khadi can only be had from the recognized 
bhandars on payment of a certain quota of ;yarn, 
they naturally resort to uncertified Khadi. Is this 
right ? Is not mill cloth preferable to uncertified 
Khadi? Is not insistence on Khadi that results in 
buying it from uncertified shops really a false 
pretence ? ” 

When, among other things, there is a dearth of 
Khadi, it is improper to insist on its use for purposes 
of bookbinding etc. When there was an abundance 
of Elhadi, it was I who recommended its use for 
all such purposes.- The entire Coilgress Camp in 
Ahmedabad in 1921, was bedecked in Khadi. Today 
it would be madness to attempt such a thing. Time 
and circumstances alter metl^ods. 

But I do not understand the writer’s plea for 
mill cloth as opposed, to uncertified Khadi. What is 
uncertified Khadi ? Is it not hand-spun and hand-woven 
cloth though uncertified ? That there may be fraud 
about it, is another matter. The Charkha Sangh cannot 
guarantee^ cent per cent purity in evefi certified 
Khadi. Nothing in this world is proof against deceit, 
has been true throughout the ages. Drawbacks in 
uncertified Khadi are well known. In it there is no 
fixity of wages to the spinners and the weavers. 
Those who sell it, make what profits they like. Often 
do persons set up shops, merely to spite the Charkha 
Sangh hhandars. Nevertheless, whete there is no 
fraud, all cloth which is hand-spun and hand-woven 
must be called Khadi. What a person spins and has 
woven into cloth for himself, is not certified in the 
legal sense and yet it is Khadi in the highest and 
purest sense of the term. It would be a crime on 
that person’s part," to use mill cloth instead of the 
cloth made from the labour of his own hands. 

The upshot is that exclusion of so^l cloth must be 
maintained. Uncertified Khadi should be avoided as 
far as possible, but where certified Khadi is not avail- 
able: and the choice lies between mill cloth and un- 
certified home-spun, preference should be given to 
the latter, assuming of course that it is pure Khadi. 
You may condemn, if you like, as uncertified, cloth 
made out of the labour of one’s own hands; but 
the fact remains that it is a purer production than 
certified Khadi. And, if all span enough to have 
cloth woven for their requirements, what need 
would there then be for the Charkha Sangh ? 
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Heaven and earth would then ring with cries of 
victory to the Charkha Sangh. 

New Delhi. 12-9-’46 
(From Harijanbandhu) 

THE MOTHER OF KHADDAR 

A retired economic botanist ( for cotton and 
raU cereals) to the U. P. Government in a letter 
to Gandhiji writes: 

“In the past you have frequently emphasi2ed 
the use of Khaddar for the general public, both in 
the villages and the cities. The Government 
Agricultural Departments in their zeal for the export 
of fine quality cotton and the supply of cotton 
bales to the local spinning mills instead of improving 
the local desi strains through the new Plant Breeding 
methods have adopted a line of discarding or*relegat- 
ing to the background our country cotton strains 
and replacing them with foreign American varieties 
as is found all over the Punjab. American cotton 
types are undoubtedly producers of better staples, 
fit for superior cloth of higher counts through mill 
manufacture. But our old desi strains have certain 
advant^es of hardiness and acclimatization, viz. 
fitness for providing thatchings for roofs in the 
villages, in addition to providing raw material for 
local spinning of yarn and weaving of doth on 
ordinary hanebooms. 

“By improving the desi varieties of cotton 
through modem sdentific methods, if is possible to 
faise their spinmng ‘worth from 6 and 8 counts to 
about 22s. 

The writer, who has^ been connected with the 
cotton breeding work in one of the provinces of 
Upper India, has been successfully evolving through 
cross fertilization methods in one of the Government 
Cotton Research Stations, a cotton strain with a 
quality of fibre fit for spinning from 18 to 22 counts. 
The fine quality cottons, he points out, mostly give 
a lower ginning percentage, i. e. the proportion of 
lint to seed; while short staple cottons give a higher 
ginning figure. He has been able to combine the 
better spinning quality of 22s with a pretty high 
ginning figure of 38 per cent of lint. 

The friend goes on to remark: 

"In the light of my ahnost 35 years of con- 
tinuous and uninterrupted association with the cotton 
plant in India, supplemented by observations made 
personally in Egypt and the United States, I feel 
convinced that if proper efforts are made by devoting 
full attention* ‘ to the study and improvement of 
the ind^enous ' cotton strains, there are definite 
possibilities of getting unexpected and brighter 
results.” 

He has sent a sample of C520 which is a newly 
improved desi Bengal variety. On being turned into 
slivers by tunai, it has easily given yarn up to 40 
coimts. 

The suggestion made by the writer is worthy 
of consideration by the Provincial Governments. 
The struggle between handicrafts and industrial, 
production is not merely one between two sets of. 


technical processes but between two dissimilar and 
competing systems of economy which, in many 
cases, are mutually exclusive. In the past economics 
favourable to handicrafts have too often been 
sacrificed to the requirements of mass production. 
The development of huge cotton tracts by the 
expenditure of millions of pounds, to provide long 
staple cotton to Indian and foreign textile industry, 
is an instance in point. 

It is a well-known fact that the staple that is 
best suited for mill-spinning is not needed for 
hand-spinning. Hand-spinning can produce better 
results with the so-called lower grades of cotton. 
The fact was established through a series of 
interesting tests made at the time of the Paris 
Exhibition of 1864. The curious may turn to the 
pages of Forbes Watson for a detailed account of 
those tests. A hardy, improved, indigenous variety 
of cotton of feiir staple and high ginning percentage 
and yield that can be grown individually for local 
consumption is the mother of Khaddar. It is the 
prime necessity for its success. 

New Delhi, 7-9-’46 ■ PyareLAL 

SUGGESTIONS FOR JAILS 

A friend who was at one time superintendent 
of a jail makes the following suggestions which are 
worth consideration for meeting the present food 
and cloth shortage : 

1. Utilizing every bit of land in all jails, Borstal 
institutions, mental hospitals, reformatories etc. for 
cultivation of more tubers, e. g. potatoes, yams, 
carrots, radishes etc., which are rich in calcium, 
minerals and vitamins and could be substituted for 
rice or wheat at one meal 

2. Preventing waste in cooked food by provid- 
ing a longer interval between the morning and 
evening meals and even restricting the prisoners to 
two meals in consultation with them. 

3. Discontinuing the use of the best prisoners 
for the personal service of jail officials. 

4. Paying more attention to and supervising 
more carefully the cultivation of eatables and cotton 
in order to reduce the quantity of food and cloth, 
purchased in the market 

5. Having ideal dairies in every jail and stopping 
jail officials from keeping cows. These ‘officials may 
be permitted to purchase milk from jail dairies. 

6. Securing co-operation, non-existent today, of 
departments of agriculture and livestock industries 
and veterinary in order to co-ordinate work. 

7. Making use of the acres of arable lands 
attached to some jails for emergency use. 

8. Introducing the compost system and stopping 
waste of manure from dairies. 

9. Growing fodder for animals on the premises 
and acquiring grazing lands for each institution, the 
present misuse and abuse in the jail department 
at all stages to be stopped. 
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LEPROSY AND CONTAMINATION 

iBy M. K. Gandhi) 

Dr. R. G. Cochrane, Principal of the Missionary 
Medical College for Women in Vellore writes : 

“My good friend Mr. Jagadisan has brought 
to my attention a paragraph in the Hindu of 
Madras of August, the 26th. It reads: 'Bihar is 
going to have a separate jail for the leper prisoners, 
it is learnt, to save other prisoners from contami- 
nation. Arrangements are being made in the first 
instance, it is understood, to segregate about 100 
such prisoners at Govindpur in the District of 
Manbhum. I was so pained by the news that I 
could not resist the mrge to write to you, for, you 
have been a consistent champion of those who 
suffer from leprosy and indeed, of all persons in 
society who are undeservedly stigmatized. I feel 
that I should write to you and say that it will be 
a great pity if the Bihar Government were to 
build a separate jail for prisoners with leprosy. It 
is a gratuitous measure whose only effect will be 
the strengthening of the public’s prejudice against 
leprosy. On examination, it is likely to be found 
that 80% at least of the prisoners with leprosy are 
non-infective, and, therefore, there is absolutely no 
reason, why these should be separated from the 
other prisoners. With regard to the prisoners who 
suffer from infective leprosy, the main precautions 
are that the prisoner should not come into contact 
with healthy persons, during night and should avoid, 
direct, close contact during the day. As leprosy is a 
mildly contagious disease, even its infective types, 
a prisoner with infective leprosy could be more 
easily dealt with than prisoners with other infective 
diseases. And yet, if the report is true, the Bihar 
Government is going to act on the fear of 
'contamination'. The very use of this word indicates 
, a mediaeval attitude to leprosy. It is a great pity 
that statements are being continually 'published to 
suggest that leprosy patients are contaminated in 
some way or other. 

“We in Madras, enthusiastically supported by 
Mr. Jagadisan, are doing all we can to protest 
s^ainst the discrimination of the patient suffering 
from leprosy on the grounds of social stigma. It 
is no more of a disgrace to get leprosy than to 
get measles, and not until the general public realize 
that it is not a rapidly spreading plague, as it is 
commonly befifived to be, shall we make any 
advance in the control of leprosy. I am very grateful 
to hear from Mr. Jagadisan that you have now put 
leprosy work as an integral part of the Nation’s 
Constructive Programme. Your remark that the 
leprosy patient is as much a part of society as the 
tallest of us, moves me deeply. May I hope that 
India’s leaders will follow your footsteps and do 
the right thing by the leprosy patienti? ” 

It is to be hoped that the information about 
Bihair is not true and that, if it is, this letter of 
his will dissipate the fear of leprosy. “ Superstitions 
die hard.” In this land of faith -and superstitions, 
both flourish abundantly. Hence, they' often inter- 
mingle and the contamination of superstitions — a 
multitude — ^[seerns to Have overlaid faith so much 


so that, it is hard to distinguish between the two. 
But my faith which burns too bright for the army 
of superstitions to touch it, tells me that leprosy is 
no contamination. We must learn the laws governing 
infectious and contagious diseases and obey them. 

Dr. Cochrane is, I believe, a medical philanthro- 
pist. He knows a great deal about leprosy and lepers. 
I fancy that the National Governments will not be 
wrong in accepting his judgment that, of all the 
diseases of the kind, leprosy is the least among 
them. In its virulent form, it deprives a patient of 
his hmbs and defies ordinary medical treatment. 
What nature does is yet unknown. But the ordinary 
man does not need to bother about this difficult 
matter. Enough if he realizes that a leper is as much 
his brother as any other, and he is on no account 
to be shunned. New Delhi, 11-9- *46 

COLLECTIVE PRAYER 

(By M. K, Gandhi) 

“ Q. You believe in mass prayer. Is congregational 
worship as practised today, a true prayer ? In my 
opinion, it is a degrading thing and therefore 
dangerous. Jesus said : “ When thou prayest, thou 
shalt not be as the hypocrites are, but enter into 
thine inner chamber and having shut thy door pray 
to the Father which is in secret. ” Most people in 
a crowd are inattentive and unable to concentrate. 
Prayer then becomes hypocrisy. The yogi is aware 
of this. Should not the masses, therefore, be taught 
self-examination which is the true prayer ? 

A. I hold that congregational worship held by 
me, is true prayer for a collection of men. The 
convener is a believer and no hypocrite. If he were 
one, the prayer would be tainted at the source. The 
men and women who attend do not go to any 
orthodox prayer house from which they might have 
to gain an earthly end. The bulk of them have no 
contact with the convener. Hence it is presumed, 
they do not come for show. They join in because 
.they believe that they somehow or other, acquire 
merit by having common prayer. That most or some 
persons are inattentive or unable to concentrate, is 
very true. That merely shows that they are beginners. 
Neither inattention nor inability to concentrate are 
any proof of hypocrisy or falsity. It would be, if 
they pretended to be attentive when th'ey were pot. 
On the contrary, many have often asked me what 
they should do, when they are unable to iconcentrate. 

The saying of Jesus quoted in the question, is 
wholly inapplicable. Jesus was referring to individual 
prayer and to hypocrisy underlying it. There is nothing 
in the verse quoted, against collective prayer. I 
have remarked often enough that without individual 
prayer, collective prayer is not of much use. I hold 
that individual prayer is a prelude to collective, as 
the latter, when it is effective, must lead to the 
individual. In other words, when a man has got to the 
stage of heart prayer, he prays always, whether in 
the secret or in the multitude. 

I do not know what the questioner’s yogi does 
or does not. 1 know that the masses when they are 
in tune with the Infinite, naturally resort to self- 
e'xamination. All real prayer must have that end. 
New Delhi, 14-9-’4^. 
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CHARKHA JAYANTI 

(By M. K. Gandhi") 

What is' known as Charkha Jayanti is not Gandhi 
Jayanti even though the date always coincides with 
the day of my bitth. The reason for this is clear. 
In ancient times the Charkha had nothing to do 
with Independence. If anything, it had a background 
of slavery. Poor women used perforce to have to 
spin in order to get even a piece of dry bread. 
They used to get such com^ shells as the govern- 
ment of the day chose to throw at them. I remember 
in my childhood, watching the then Thakbre Saheb 
of Rajkot, literally throw money to the poor on a 
particular day. I. used to enjoy the fun which it 
was to me. I can picture' in my imagination, how 
in olden times the poor spinners would have a few 
shells thrown at them which they would pick up 
greedily. 

In 1908, in South Africa, I conceived the idea 
that if poverty-stricken India were to be freed from 
the alien yoke, India must learn to look upon the 
spinning wheel and hand-spun yarn as the symbol, 
not of slavery but of freedom. It should also mean 
butter to bread. It took very little to bring home 
this truth to Shti Narandas Gandhi and he has, 
therefore, ' understood the true significance of 
Charkha Jayanti. My birthday, so far as I know, 
was never celebrated before the date got connected 
with Cheirkha Jayanti. In South Africa where I 
had become fairly known, no one ever took any 
nStice of it. It was here that it was joined with 
■Charkha Jayanti. -THe English day of my birthday 
has also been included. Therefore, the Jayanti 
week this year, is being celebrated from 22-9- ’46 
to 2-10-’46. Narandas Gandhi has played the 
chief role in this and, as I write these lines, the 
days of celebration come to mind. In my opinion, 
however, the real celebration will come only when 
the music of the wheel which is the symbol of 
hsdependence and non-violence will be heard in 
every home. If a few or even a crore of poor 
women spin in order to earn a pittance, what can 
the celebration mean to them and what achievement 
can that be ? This can well happen even under a 
despotic rule and is today visible, wherever capital 
holds sway. Millionaires are sustained by the charity, 
they dole out to the poor, may be even in the 
form of wages. 

The celebration will only be truly worth-while 
when the rich and the poor alike understand t-h at 
all are equal in the eyes of God, that each one, 
in his own place, must earn his bread by labour, 
and that the independence of all will be protected, 
not by guns and ammunition but by the bullets, in 
the shape of cones of hand-spun yarn, i. e. not by 
violence but by non-violence. 


If we consider the atmosphere in the world 
today, this may sound ludicrous. But if we look 
within, this is the truth and the eternal truth. For 
the moment, it is Narandas Gandhi and other 
devotees of the Charkha, who are trying to demon- 
strate it through their faith. Let all understand 
and celebrate the Jayanti in the same spirit as fires 
these devoted workers. 

New Delhi, 14-9-’46 
(From Harijanbandhu) 

STOP IT 

CBy M. K. Gandhi) 

A Hindi journalist writes to ask me that since 
a trilingual dictionary, such as is appearing in the 
Harijan is already on the market, where is the need 
of the latter ? If the dictionary referred to answers 
the purpose, I agree that the Harijan effort is not 
worth-while. If such a dictionary is in existence, I 
shall be sorry and sifrprised that none of my 
co-workers was aware of the fact. Now I am trying 
to get hold of the book in question and if it 
answers my purpose, I shall certainly own the 
mistake and end the unnecessary labour. 

Another friend, writing in English, has drawn 
my attention to the same dictionary and in addition, 
he complains that my Hindustani is in reality 
Urdu and, therefore*, I am daily becoming more and 
more'unpopular ip the Hindi-loving world. The same 
criticism assails me from the .Urdu world. They 
say that while I call my language Hindustani, I do 
nothing but displace Urdu words by Sanskritized 
Hindi ones. I welcome both criticisms. My Hindustani 
is neither Urdu nor Hindi. It is sought to be a 
proper mixture of the two. But the river that I 
desire to flow from the meeting of the waters of 
Hindi and Urdu is today, I admit, invisible. Scholars 
tell me that it flowed at one 'time but that, it has 
now disappeared. Be tdrat as it may, the aim of 
propaganda for Hindustani is that tha two languages, 
whose grammar is one but whose words are derived 
from different sources, should- not remain apart, but 
should so mingle as to become one river. Success 
of this attempt depends on the labours of the 
Hindustani Prachar workers. If there is soundnesi? 
in their effort, it will not have gone in vain. 
Ultimate success' always rests in the hands of God. 
And, if we realize that He is the Doer as also 
the Destroyer, why should wa worry ? 

This work has not been undertaken with a view 
to gaining popularity with the people. True service 
seeks no prdse nor is it frightened by criticism. That 
is no service which swells with pride at applause or 
withers under criticism. A true servant finds his 
reward in single-eyed service. I woxdd, therefore 
appeal to my critics to help rather than find fault 
with me in this good work, so that the blending 
of the two streams may further enrich and enlighten 
this great land. It will not offend God if, in additioa# 
to calling Him ‘ Ishwar,’ I name him ‘Khuda’ 
or ‘ Allah ’ and, at the ' same time, increase . my 
knowledge of Him. 
blew Delhi, 13-9-’46 
CStam Harijanhandhu) 
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ENGLISH INTO HINDUSTANI 

English Hindustani 

Acknowledgment n. i 

Acquaint v. ^ ^ I jr 
Acquaintance w* I ojWf-.oL 

Acquire v. qpir I ‘'■‘T 

Acquit V. ^ ^ 1 f/ isjt 
Acquit oneself v. (w^ 311 I 

(flf I \if \i\ 

Act n. ^ I 

Act V. ^ I f/ il>‘t Xf 

Act upon V. "TC ‘^55311 (?r55if I qjU) U? x 

Acting adj. ^R-45sigi (^eio) | (^) 

Active adj. 1 

Activity n. (^»), sfff^ (^o) | 

(IT) Jjjj> ‘(tsj') ^ ikJ* 

Actor n. JTRE^, I _>(?''■>' 

Actual ccdj. \ d-'' 

Add V . s|is(*t( I ‘I'jjsr 

Addict n. an# (^o) i ((S') 

Addition n. i ^ <jj=f 

Address v. tRiT f^s^, ^I3i(k ^ (Mt«>), wr 
^*ir (^“) I (i^A) O'-V: ‘(tsA) J.J^ * ‘1^^. 

Address «. I * 

Aberration n. stri I i-'W <iW 

Aback, to be taken r. fT strt | I'W y 

Abet V. ^ifFCr iWiT (35TIlt)l fLTljcbi bV- 

Abeyance n, w fRT faiT, ^ ft f^n, I 

^b J \tS^ (1 jA dj, 

Abhor V. w I ‘l-'/ '=’Ji 

'•b*^ ‘^.r ui^ 

Abiding adj. I ^ 

Ab initio <*- jyA 

Abject adj. ^ fan, I A ^ 'T 

Abjure v. ^i^n, sEt^rr (%), dNr ^ i ‘'■'Jj*?- 

I'T Ai_j ‘(‘^) ^ S 

Ablative n. 1 ls^. 

Ablaze adj. fan, 3srf^ pm 'ja tTjft . A UCf 
Abloom adj. f^ 'pn I 
Aboard adv. srcRi 'ft: I x jW 
Abode n. sRC I ^ S j*j 

Aborigine n. I tr^ 

Abortion w. *n§WT,- 5ft®' Pftftl, ^ ftFU i 

► , l» ^ j ^ tl> ^ 

Above bufc.- sjjft:, I W'j' u-*' ■ 

Above board -adj. ^sspT, ftl^ I 

Abrasion n. l jC ’ • * 

Abreast adv. ftlft-ftlft I ♦A 

Abroad ado. I (ji JIf 

Abrogate v. ^ 5?! ^ I V‘' 

Abscond v. ftlftftr, ‘^b* jU •'d^W. 


Absconder n. I isJj 

Abstemious adj. wit, 'ftl?5ftK I J^jd^x ‘tsb- 

Abstruse adj. 5%?? ( ftft^j^ ) I ( c2* 

Abut i’. pn ^ I i-> ijA :)U .Ujty 

Academy n. %r, cn^tftftT5 i ‘S' ^ 

Accede to v. 'Iftal fftri 1 '■> 

Accelerate v. ft% stfRi, sfRRi if/ t5 •jL <f l»>. 
Accession n. tht i ff iS-^ 

Accessary n. ftiftt ( spn# ), ft^c^ftK i ‘(^i* ) o#A 

A . 

Adduce v. ^ ^Rfti, ft[ft% arRi | fV «f/ Jx 

Adept n, iftpr, ftifli: 1 

Adequate adj. giiwl, I 'jj-, ■JlS' 

Adhere v. ^nmi, ^ I 

Adherent n iftft, I "itL .^fW- 

Adhesion n. ®ftR i j'SI) 

Adieu n. ftft^i:, I ^ .feU 1 j,;. .jlsb-j 

Adjacent adj. ^ prr, sftT fan, 'ftw I ^ 

^ ,^1 <ly. ifj 

Adjective n. fefR I <-cA^j 

Adjoin V. ft®RT, 'ft® ifftJT f aft ftftT i L>“f ‘f A 

1) ^ i cl> 

Adjourn v. ^ft^ei ^esri, pcNt I f/ ijA* ‘f/ ^=4^' 
Adju(^e V. lift®! m ^T, pft ^ I ‘f/ Au 

bi ^ sbi ^\j 

Adjudicate v. p=ft gftRi, %ft®T ^j??ft I f/ A»i b- ^ 
Adjust V. ^ I f/ 

Administer v, ^T, a!^ ^^ftft, 

ipft I b_j <1) / Ijl <V / ‘f / 

Administration n. ^nftft, ’^sri'SEflft' 1 
Admiral n. 

I (A^r* ^£ly i-^ 

Admiralty n. i <i\>‘ 

•u]*- ISj* ‘ Is” j ^ 

Admire v. ftftPT, 'ftF^r ftWftft! i ‘^'r' 

fildn ‘f/ 

Admirable adj. 5h|[s(® ftlfhE, I <ir-^x J*.^ 

Admiration n. ftftifti, ftidsR l '-•.j* ‘^'-r 
Admit V. ftift ISftT, an^ ^ .1 

t / J»-L tbs 1 T tf J ji cllj (jb 

Admissible adj. ftH^ sftftWTj 4il^^ 1 C Al* 

- - - . '3'^- C. 

Admission n. ^i%®r, ft.^ 1 
Admitted- «c?/. ftftft pft I - fl^ -. • ! • 

Admittedly adv. f^:ft?%: I 
Admonish v. ^RftT, ftftftwi, W '^ftft!, I 

L'/ jLij» tL‘l4»><r* tbs IS 

Adolescence n, lilsRftfr 1 JWj* 

Adopt u. amifti, I LJ ^ t\j tl^ 

Adoption n. ft^, 1 JJiy“ ■ 

Adore v. liftftT I ^y. ■ - 

Adoration n.- ftiftft 1 j/c ‘Wj; 
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Adorn v. wr, ^rsfFn i 

Adrift adj. ^ fan, I i. ‘V '^. 

Adrift, to cut V. ^ ^ sifT Ism V-. jy 
Adulation n. ^TOjEd, .ISFFR i ‘trAW 
Adult n. 5%, gr[^ i £ k ‘ 

Adulterate v. i 

Adultery n. sqf^RR, ( '>j oWfej 
Advance v. ^a^rr, ^Rrir, ®n^ ^r.i 

U^5j ^ T (L * ^ <b»j. 

Advancement n. sni 1 %, i jj tjfj, 

Advance, in adv. I <s- Jn 
Advantage n. 5 iw, SRTW i *•*'''» 

Advent n. sn^n, atHK i 

Adventure v. ^PSRT, 'iwr 'sfR 'K % 5 rt \ 
\l^ _4 oW (I’A (“Au ‘^V' ^Jpr 
Adventure n. i f/U ‘(•♦TA 

Adventurer n. i <^0* 

Adverb n. » <->> 

Adversarjj n. i 

Adverse adj. 1 

Adversity n. 5 ?Rto, 5:^, \ -V 

Advert v. Isit, «sfH ^ 55 ht 1 ‘k » oA * 

Advertise v. jprs: ^5^, ^ > 

lii J j t^* *^*.A jW J* 

Advertisement n. i jr oV^' 

Advice n. ^ 1 jt 

Advise v. ^cfiR, Ir, qdiitr Ir i <bi ^ <l‘b!- 

Advisable adj. ^f%cr, gsrrf^^ 1 v-'^ 

Advisedly adv. dNr-^Ennt^ I gr- 

Advocacy Tim ^ 1 ^ 

Advocate v. %Rifer ^ 1 

t'A ‘i>A ot'j*" '^S~ 

Advocate n. 1 

Adze n. i 

Aegis n. sir^, rr 1 -<.> 

Aeon n. ^ \ dS 

Aerate v. ^ i »> 

Aerial adj. i J'j* 

Aerodrome n. snn' I 's\ jiy, 

Aeronaut n. ^m<iN 1 iVj* 

Aeroplane ». %rR ( oUj oW" </ ^ 

■^®s^®tics n. fR^Ridt, 3 Ri(^' 4 j|d ( % 5f>nj»r), 

I ‘(^y^ £L oUL- 

b\fj 

Aetiology n. ^ W!^, I ole tdj^ Jy 

Afar, from adv. ^ 1 
Affable adj. I jLi*' 

Affair n. Rrr, gsTRST, imi 1 'jSjr .JuU .cl .fis” 
Affect V. 3rr: srr 3IT j^grm ^ i k jf' 

i-/ W=> ‘t/ 


Affectation n. SRRS, I’an i 

Affection n. 'RR, 3 ^:^, Ipr i dfj^ <o»« y-j, o'- 

Affiance n. 1 lP' 

Affidavit n. srft i oU ^ 

Affiliate V. teiT, ariHRf \ tU Xf J*b X'^ 

Affinity n. *n<!>i*i, ctrs^iR', I ‘py «j^i* 

\yy^ 

Affirm v. 414*11, IjR, ^ 4 i"<K 4 R«it i ds. ' jb a 

l> ^ x^ 

Affirmative n. '^ 3 Rifir, ^ I oU 

Affix V. ^ I ^ ‘tiTj 

Afflict V, |ffT, ?RRr, ^ I (li l«M> (Lt) ^ «ra 

bi 

Affliction n. #Tld, d*T 1 ‘'v 

Affluent adj. ^ farr, UT^^, I «'y> kf- 

Afford tJ. s^rii^^r enwier 5 [^, ^? 5 rt, 

I ijjy ‘k«Jj j53 jtrWJ" 

Afforest “P. «hi«ii i tb 
Affray n. +iK 41 i 1 jl* 

Affright u. cfe., w. ST, *FT I -»<; ‘'•'jj 

Affront fi. arwH, 5^ 1 <jjc^ < oLi 

Afield adv. ^<<l»l*l, i yy ‘l** o'->:» 

Afire adj. ^Rsgr f®n 1 'y kW 
Aflame adj. fan 1 'y k 5 j 4 . 

Afloat adj. garr^ garr I 'y k^ tij* I'jj 
Afoot adj. I jll?- 

Aforesaid '(»a[/. u^m ,^= 1 ^ ‘cTjjjj- 

Aforetime adv. i yy Lk *3 Jtv. 

^Afraid adj. ^ fan I 'y ' 

Afraid, I am ^ ^ ?p% t ^ ^ t i -=*♦*- 

>> -P ^ ^ 

Afresh adv. f^, ^ I I r ^ 

After adv. 41 %, I a* 

After all 8?R1^, anf^HK I jlJ^T icy oi 1 
Aftermath n. ' 7 %dl' ^ w) i 

Afterthougkt n. ffe i ‘Jiy 's'-*- 

j>ji j\ 

Afternoon n. dl^RT 1 W 
Afterwards adv. 1 
Again adv. f^, i i=^jK ‘j*^ 

Again and Again. 1 A j\ 

Again, now and anfft-sEdl \ 

Against f%i^, gjq^, i * ^ j j 

A. *L^ 

Agape Mj. t?H, dkae 1 Afj« 

Agate n. aiafl^, d*r ?ssr) 1 JUJL dL 

(O-J kll) ^ 

Age n. m (^), miFfT, ang 1 .-bUj .(diT) d^ 

yj ‘y* 

Aged adj. 

Ageless adj. l <i'>p '-i- 
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Agency n. iyjfcriC^ i 

AgendcL n, ®^iTT ( ), i ‘'1^?-' ‘(^r^) 

Agent n. guRriT, g^fk I '^'->1./ 

Agglomerate v. ^ I <'<'/ 

\i\e^ jA 

Agglutinate v. (%%, %%) ^jyr 

(,-, Jjj" 

Aggrandize v. ^fpri, qr 

I 1 ‘ f 4il3 liiM* t <1/1*3; 

Aggravate v, fsrra ^i'^'dhi i 

i/ls^ 


Aggravation «. 'j 4K<J1, ^TRRPft I ‘<i*'y' ‘^f‘=’' 

Aggregate v. fPn, ^ ftvrr i '•> ^ ‘'•> 
Aggregate adj. m \ ^ 

Aggression n. fnw i ^ 

Aggressive adj. I <jjT *L>- 

Aggrieve V. f ^RTHT, -leJT I ‘b,s ifi 

I// ^ 

Aghast adj. ?rf*rr pn i 'j* W- 

Agile adj. 1^, ^ I x “i-v 
Agility n. 1^, ^ I <sx 'Sji. 

Agitate v. ^3^, il^Fn; atF^l^ ^i^?rT, 
^RHT, I ‘^'Z ‘'’■/ 

Agitation n. 5^, WII2 i 

‘J^i* 

Aglow adj. ■4+i'CI<! 4|, 5i^ I tl?- >:Xf^ 

Agnate n. ^'b4’j(l<i, ^rNt (<D^) ‘ir^ 4l' 

(j/ ) ^jf 

Agnostic n. ^r^'il'O, i ‘ts^byr 

Ago adv. *11^ I *-Vt 

Agog adj. 3ER7rS, sni^ i J^ ‘^fy ‘Jw 
Agoing adj. snff i t?jW ‘^W 
•Agony n. ^i?cr ^5RT I 
Agrarian adj. R>e(»fi, i 

Agree v. fRi, f^fnRiw »TRr 

fttJ sriJiT, ^ ^ I ‘''>i.'j 4.' 

1/ y> <1/ ^ (i* y' oli't «1/_J* <Si n f... 

Agreeable adj. gfra^i, g^Ti^wr i ‘1->W 


Agreement n, ^raffNir, WPF# i ‘ ‘<J::* 

Agriculture n. i^^rpft i JX-^ 

Aground adj. fSTT, W f^n ^?[^), "Ri 
=??i fsiT I 'j* '*> ‘(ys* <*!.->) 'j* ‘'j* 

Ague n. ^5'R, 3n?T, I <^!iy ‘bW ‘Ot^ 

Ahead adv. ?rrR%i •s*^ 

Ahead, to go v. STPt arpt srpiT I tW 
Aheap adj. t?: ^ St i -a»» IS” -s»^ 

Ahungered adj. i 

Aid V. ?f5Rr 'a^PRIT ^ I 'jW ‘b,3 a-^ 

bj 


Ailing adj. #IR, >ftl%cT, I 

Aim n. 1 ^^, JRT^, Jrfi’SR', \ *«'-»' “»>■''*'* 

iXaoA iiJk* 

Aimless adj. i 

Air n. ^CPr, *fte; -i/ ‘^Tlj < 0 ^*, <'> 

Airs 31 ^, I ‘'s' 

Air bed n. I^PifT i 

Aircraft n. i jW j'y» 

Air cushion n. i 

N 

Air gun n. l^ 3 ft i Jjji Jb* 

Airing n. ^Rtrt i '-'^J 'y ‘'•''«^ 'j* 

Airless adj. i 'H^s < 1 ^*^. 

Airman n. I jVj* 

Air raid it. fiRST i 
Airtight adj. i 

Airway n. |^ 3 fl I ■^'j J'y“ 

Aisle n. ’CRcfT (Ptt^) (m- ^f) '^J*. 

Ajar adj. ar^n^ i V*s' 

Akin n. gnr, I ‘'^ 

Alabaster n. ^ 5 nnf?r ^ +{<+« 

‘^.') 

Alack, Alas int. 5 RI ! srsR^^r I o-y^^ ■ 1 .'* 

Alar m v. ft^RTR ^RST, WT ^ I b* X'f jUj* 
Alarm n. bid^'bi *Pi I ^i-J^ 

,-41 <ji ‘J^ 

Albeit conj. SRR^ i 

Albino n. ^ ^ 3 TI^ I j->j»- "■->- 

(/sT IT d!!)j 

Album n. I jr:" 

Albumem n. (sr^^) I (S z-h') 
Alchemy n. 'ftiJf' 4 [ i ^ 

Alcohol n. ^ wr, ?RPW m, srs^ i ^yj 

Alcoholic adj. I ix}y' 

Alcove n. di'b-qi, §*r I ^ ‘*5*"* 

.Alder w. ^ ^ -atifd'bl «iKi l '*, 

Ale n. ^Kisi i v'j" S y 
Alert adj, 1 

A 1 fresco ^ %TR^; (?n% rRNk, 

rraNk ) \ Jy^ Ji j. J-h <2- j'’) ‘i* '^'•v 

(j.r“ i 5 j'j!,s 

Algebra n. at^-^-giRflRST, 1 ->jf!- 

Alias n. g’WW, arwqpST, ^ I ‘<-r':?' ‘f'^.' 

Alibi n. ^1 

Alien n. i^^Sfr, H<,^<fl, sraRNt I orr^r' •-«? 

Alienate v. k ^ ^ * 

b i itb <>fci a < 1 / y <ify> ‘ba 

Alight V. ^cR*Tr, I '’^ .171 

Alight adj. sragj |3Tr, ^ I cAjj Xy bb- 
Alig n V.. 5 RIK ^ 1 1 / t 5 * » V A 

Alike' adj. ^ciw, ftpserr fsn 1 •'*' 4 .' 

\ jfi bit 

Aliment n. # 5 pt, 1 V\«r <i 3 b> *cfrji 

Alive adj. sftciT, Ri^l, sftciT-srprai 1 bTWb^ •*>*'3 
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Alive, to be to v. %rjr ^ sttjri i 

‘LjA Cr^ 

Alkali n. ^K, m. I j'/ ‘tX-J' 


All I 'jL. v- 


All along adv. i <j}j. 

jl'tSD 


All around adv. ^ I «-»> ^->jW 

iJJjV 


All and sundry adj. I 'r~' ^ 

All at once adv. ^ I ‘4.'^.' 

All but adv. Wffl^-fr^tsr i v.J 'rij 


All fours, to go on ijsr-^ qr =5R!RT i ^ x ojl ^-'U 
All in all adj. ^ I 

All of a sudden adv. ar-^rw^' I “iliW' ‘A) 'si ' 

All over adv. ^ 3t»Tf i v- (■ij^ I )L» 


4^^ c^iKw k\^yvi^ 


All over, to be v. ft i^, ?JcW ff armr I j* 


All right adv. ^ aifB^ i \^\ <1^-1 

All too soon adv. ^1=^ i Jn ^ '=^-» 

All the better adv. aftc arssr I W' i 5 «i jj' 

All the same adv. ^-?rr, ^ ^ stft I '=<''. </ 4.' A' 
All there adv. fti^RR 1 jUj» t(j^ y> 

Allay V. l^nT5TT, 155^ #n ^ I 

It ^ *'** Cijtw 

Allegation n. srft, i (“'jl' ‘oU 

Allege V. I '■’/ oU 

Allegiance n. *=tthi<tT^l', ?n%^, ^jsr*T%i i ‘^^J' jg''" ‘ijj'ifej 

Allegoric adj. ’^WT, i J'i> 

Alleviate v. W ^R?iT, 3TRH ^ i bi ^IJ xf ^ 
Alley n. *r^, 'iw wr, (^iferr i 

Alliance n. f^?TT, RRT, f^CK I 

jUl .ft 


Alligator n. fpiWES', i JljjT 

Allocate v. i <'•■/ j> 

Allopathy w. 

Allopath n. #F5^ I 

Allot V. %frT, f|?gT ^ i ‘t / .isL 


A 0 ^a>- 

Allow V. RFHT, %IF!ra ft^ 35lTi^^ ^ 3JT 

V'a'II I tiSj l» Us «\js ^ lbs Ojli^l itiU 

Allowance n. I 

Alloy n. ^ 1^i®iI^II, i^FiNT (^rrr snf afj^T ) >i*j«r 

(ITujjUs / ^U) .tiU 
Allude V. l^iTO ^ ^ I ‘ir/ .jbl 

1) ^ <bs nil ^ 

Allure V. ^SSRRT, JTlfRT, S^TRT, ^a ' H I l ‘^y- ‘t'Wl) 


Alluvion, Alluvium n. f^li' i “> 31 .. 

Ally n. f^iw, ^Iw, HwiK, grsft i olfi-A* 


Almanac n. i 'isj^ 

Almighty n. ?hlR<, .i <jbj53.jj-. iji'i 

•Almond n- i f'A 

Almoner w. ^ ^ > '^'-» ‘=^ k ‘^'-5^ k 

Almost adv. ?ffft^-3v0R, swT i “rij v.y 

Alms n 5[R, I 

Aloe n. I 'A' 

Aloft adv, ^ I ji-s' ‘V-»' 

Alone adv. 3i%^, 1%|j, 1 

Along adv. prep. ^(hr^, oyRrrsft^, 5rT«r-Rrr<T I 

^b( ^b» t(J\A ij tb5^ J ,b5^ 

Aloof adv. 31^ iCl\ 

Aloud adv. 1g% i J^, ‘<=s- jjj 

Alps n. ^ tllTf , ^ 'rfe, ( ) I ‘iVi 

(i^ -hljA-J") ‘^.-4 <=V’A 
Alpenstock n. 'ifff 'R =^nf^ 3^ I '-b’ = 's' j. jk- 
Alpha n. 3F3t^ ( )5FT 'tpyr §e§ i ' 

k ^ 's' ('^b Uspjl 

Alphabet n. 31^, 3?^hrFiri i '^bOjj 
Aready adv. *T^ % I -si- -i-V>, 

Also adv. afk I j->' ‘t,<' 

Altar n. I 

Alter V. iJit'tiK itwi, MRf i ‘bl-^. 

blp Jjb 

Altercate v. ?FRK iFtir ^t?rr I ij/ ‘b/ 

Ater ego ^ cR srivr I 4.' o -» 
Alternate v. 3TRT I ■ b/ k bT jl tfjl 

Alternative n. %b, RRf sn I 

4A k *->'v ' ‘4.' ^ <-!!* J* 


Although conj. 3Fn?%, % i ' 

Atimeter n. ^RTsft an^sT I nV-»' 


k A 


Altitude n. I 

Atogether adv. n. fsiESfsr, ^ 1 v- 


Atruism n. i 

Alum n. I 

Auminium n. SFJgfSFFT I ' 

Always adv. I 

-Am (from the verb ‘to be’) t>. (^f) f ('?lRT’t) I 

(ii^ ‘bjA,^ O j» (i-S*) 

Amain adv. '¥t#, siftr I «i££- jjj t£-fj 

ii-. t^4l:>- 


Amalgamate v. I^FSFil, f^FSRi, ^ i ‘bi* jl/tib 

\i 

Amanuensis n. ^ (§^ f 

Amaranthus n. (^) t jlf-'j-, 

Amaryllis n. ?J#ry=6l ^ 1 's'^b S'o-^ J 

Amass v. stuf ^^rir i '>’/ ^ ‘blO jjA 

Amateur n. 1 IToi <^^,x 

Amatory adj. 54, rtr i 'il'j i_/ jb 
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TIRED OF SATYAGRAHA? 

(.By M. K. Gandhi) 

News comes from. Durban that a group of Indians 
has sprung up in South Africa, who have lost faith 
in Satyagraha. They cherish the dream that they 
can overthrow the rule of the White man there, 
only by joining forces with the Negroes, the coloured 
people, other 'Asiatics and European sympathizers 
and adopting violent means. The rumour, if there 
is any truth in if, is disturbing and a definite fly in 
the ointment. All, whether they believe in non- 
violence or not, should realize that Indians in South 
Africa gained world-wide esteem, simply because, in 
spite of being a handful, they showed infinite capa- 
city for suffering and did not, through losing their 
patience, resort to, sabotage and violence. They 
learnt the wholesome lesson that true weU-being 
springs from suffering and that victory lies in unity. 
From my own experience, my firm advice to Indians 
in South Africa is that they should, on no account, 
be lured away into throwing ‘aside the matchless 
weapon of Satyagraha. 

This doe's not, however, imply that they are not 
to accept the help of the coloured people, Negroes 
and any other sympathizers or that they will not 
help them in their need, should occasion arise. The 
only condition is that Satyagraha should be their 
one and only weapon. If they go "astray from the 
path of non-violence, they will conform to the 
description of the poor woman,5who, aS an Indian 
proverb goes, went in search of a son and succeeded 
in losing her husband! 

New Delhi, ll-9-’46 
(From Harijanbandhu ) • 

PANDIT NEHRU^S STATEMENT 

I am informed by a friend in Durban that my 
name has been freely, used there by some people 
in support of a violent struggle, in place of the 
present non-violent campaign being carried on' in 
South Africa and that the association of Africans 
and others for this violent struggle is being sought. 
I am surprised to learn this, because I am quite 
. cleat that it will be fatal for the Indians in South 
Africa to adopt violent methods in their struggle. 
If the non-violent method is desirable in India, it 
is far more necessary in South Africa in the condi- 
tions prevailing there. I have often asked Indians 
in South Africa, to co-operate with Africans there, 
and I hope they will do so. The issue raised in 
South Africa is something much more than an Indian 
issue. It is an issue which affects all Asians and, of 
course, all Africans. Therefore, this co-operation is 
necessary between all those affected^But co-operation 
can only be effective and succeed on the basis of 
peaceful methods and it would be folly to indulge 

in .violence. 

Ackiv>wleclgment 

The treasurer of the A. I. C. C. asks me to say 
that he has received Rs. 2400 on behalf of the 
President of the Congress from the Indian community 
in Manila, Philippine Islands, for the purpose of 
famine, relief. M. K. G. 


WEEKLY LETTER 

If I WERE A Dictator 

“ If I were a dictator, religion and State would 
be separate. I swear by my religion. I will die for 
it. But it is my personal affair. The State has nothing 
to do with it, ” remarked Gandhiji sometime back 
in answer to a question by a missionary friend who 
asked whether in Free India there would be complete 
religious freedom and whether rehgion would be 
separate from the State. “ The State would look 
after your secular welfare, health, communications, 
foreign relations, currency and so on, but not your 
or my religion. That is everybody’s personal concern.” 
He then went on to describe his conception of 
religion. “ You must watch my life, how I live, eat, 
sit, talk, behave in genersd. The sum total of all 
those in me is my religion,” he said. 

Asked which movement, c. g., women’s, political, 
scientific or religious would have had the most 
far-reaching influence in the world of tomorrow 
and would be considered 50 years hence as having 
had the greatest impact on world affairs as a whole 
and for the greatest good of mankind, he said, 
it was wrong to bracket religious movement 
with the rest. “ It is religious movement that 
would dominate the future,” he added. “ It would 
do so today but it does not, for religion has been 
reduced to a Saturday or a Sunday affair; it has 
to be lived every moment of one’s life. Such religion, 
when it comes, will dominate the world.” 

“ Do you feel there is any special significance 
in the increasing number and magnitude of labour 
strikes, especially in India of late ? ” he was asked 
next. “What do you think will be the outcome of 
this labour trouble in India ? ” 

“Strikes have today become a universal plague,” 
he replied. “ There are strikes everywhere, America 
and England not excepted. But in India they have 
a special' significance. We are living under an 
unnatural condition. As soon as the Ud is removed 
and there is a crevice letting in the fresh air of 
freedom, there will be an increasing number of 
strikes. The fundamental reason for this spreading 
strike fever is that life here as elsewhere, is today 
uprooted from its basis, the basis of religion 
and what an English writer has called ' cash 
nexus ’ has taken its place. And that is a precarious 
bond. But even when the religious basis is there, 
there will be strikes, because it is scarcely 
conceivable that religion will have become for all 
the basis of life. So, there will be attempts at 
exploitation on the one hand, and strikes on the 
other. But these strikes will then be of a purely 
non-violent character. Such strikes never do ^harm 
to anyone. It was such a strike perhaps that brought 
General Smuts to his knees. “ If, you had hurt an 
Englishman,” said Jan Smuts, “I would have shot 
you, even deported your people. As it is, I have 
put you in prison and tried to subdue you and 
your people in every way. But how long can I go 
on like this when you do not retaliate ? ” And so 
he had to come to terms with a mere coolie on 
behalf of coolies as all Indians were then called 
in South Africa.” 
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An iNcroENT AND Its Moral 
Gandhiji has cultivated the habit of standing 
sentinel over himself every moment of his life. Daily 
he holds a silent tribunal within himself and calls 
himself to strict account before it for the littlcst 
of his little actions. Nothing escapes his scrutiny 
and he shows himself no mercy. In fact he believes 
in viewing one's own shortcomings through a convex 
lens and those of others through a concave — the 
one occasion where exaggeration becomes a duty. 
An illustration of it was afforded the other day 
at the evening prayer. It has been an old practice 
of his to sell by auction after the evening public 
prayer, ornaments presented to him for the Harijan 
cause. He had discontinued the practice of late to 
save time. But it made him feel unhappy to think 
that he was saving his time at the cost of the 
Harijans who were his special wards and so, for the 
last 14 days, he has been disposing of one jewel every 
day, thereby nearly doubling the daily takings for 
the Harijans. Thus jewels worth Rs. 3071 in the 
aggregate have been auctioned at sums ranging from 
Rs. 100 to Rs. 400. 

But on Saturday last, owing to rainy weather, 
the crowd was much smaller than usual. The prayer 
was held under a dripping shzwiiana and the daily 
auction was omitted. Afterwards Gandhiji blamed 
himself for it. Did it not betoken a lack of faith, 
he asked himself at the prayer gathering on the 
following day. He was afraid lest the auctions should 
not fetch a good price as the gathering was small. 
Why could he not have faith ? His South African 
friend Downes, scheduled to speak from a church 
pulpit at 7 p. m. in Durban, began his address at the 
stroke of seven with an audience of one only. 
That was faith. “ A man of faith,” he concluded, 
“ will remain steadfast to truth, even though the 
whole world might appear to be enveloped in 
falsehood. May God bless you with that faith is 
my constant prayer. Pray for me also that I too 
may find that faith in spite of temporary aberration.” 
A Sign? 

What originated as a brain wave in Kanu Gandhi’s 
mind has succeeded beyond expectation. The eleven 
days’ spinning course, announced by him, evoked an 
immediate response. 159 applications were received 
by the 11th, after which further admissions were 
closed in terms of the announcement. Many had 
consequently to turn back disappointed. Requests 
have since been received for a night class for those 
who cannot attend during the day-time and arrange- 
ments for the same are under consideration. 
Instruction is at present being given to them in 
spinning and the allied processes, beginning with 
hand separation of seed and tunai. The trainees 
come in two batches : one in the morning from 7 
to 11 and the other in the afternoon from 2 to 5. 
Men predominate in the former, women in the 
latter batch. About 60 per cent of the men who 
attend in the morning are ‘Government servants. 
Most of the trainees are from the well-to-do class 
and are obviously actuated by an altruistic motive. 
To see them bending over their ’jyork in sweltering 


heat under the thin shelter of a shamiana is a pure 
joy. The response was so unexpected that the 
organizers found it difficult to improvise proper 
implements in the beginning. The difficulty haS 
since been overcome. Gandhiji inspects them at 
work daily in the morning and at evening and sums 
up his observations in the course of his address 
before the evening prayer fathering. In the course 
of his remarks yesterday he said that the sight 
of 144 of them attending the spinning classes daily, 
in the fullness of faith, mide him hug the hope that 
one day the whole of India would be clad in Khadi. 
When he started the spinning revival of 1918, 
India was buying 60 crores worth of foreign cloth, 
excluding Indian mill cloth. This was the largest 
^ngle import. Next came suger with 18 crores and 
then hardware with 7 crores. Today, with the 
inflated prices the price of all mill cloth, indigenous 
and foreign, was probably 300 crores. Gandhiji 
asked his audience to ponder and realize what 
wealth this would mean to India, if 300 crores worth 
of cloth was produced by their own hands in the 
villages. There was a veritable mint of gold for 
them and if Khadi became universal, the villages 
would rise to unknown heights. Today our masses 
were poverty-stricken, without the luster of hope 
or intelligence in their eyes. The pure hands of the 
spinners could create this miracle for them and 
everyone could help. They should have understanding 
hearts and seeing eyes to detect the beauty in 
Khaddar even if it is coarse and not be allured by 
mill finery which could never clothe their nakedness 
in the true sense of the term. The only way to 
clothe their nakedness and drive away hunger was 
for them to grow their own food and make their 
own cloth. If this happy consummation could be 
achieved, the eyes of the whole world would be 
turned towards India. Today everything seemed to 
be going wrong in this land. He referred to the 
story that had appeared in the Press of the mad 
gunmen in Bombay who caused death of several 
innocent people. This shameful news must have 
been flashed across the radio to the world and they 
must hang their heads in sorrow. But, said Gandhiji, 
if, they would only hsten to him, all would be well 
with India. If all purified themselves and all thought 
of themselves as Indians, then they will have 
succeeded in learning the true lesson of the charkha. 

In a written message in Hindustani, full of the 
fire of passion, that was read out on Monday, he 
observed ; “ Before the Charkha class in full swing, 
everything else appears dull and lifeless to me. For 
I behold my Rama dancing in every thread drawn. 
I find Swaraj in it. When I contemplate the 
strength of the yarn drawn by 40 crores of hands, 
my heart is filled with an ecstasy of joy.‘ O, but 20 
crores of Indians will not take to spinning',’ you 
say. Is it not a sign of our ignorance and lack of 
faith to refuse to believe in the possibility? Is it an 
impossible thing to expect every one of half the 
population to spin for an hour a day ? If we have not 
the capacity to sacrifice even this much for our 
Motherland, what is our love of country worth? ” 
New Delhi, 16-9-’46 PYARELAL 
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OVER-POPULATION 

OR 

UNDER-PRODUCTION ? 

It has become a fashion these days to ascribe the 
recurring famines in India to over-population. That 
theory has been challenged more than once suid 
seems to have an escapist odour about it. Chapter 
and verse can be cited to show that India’s un- 
developed potential of food production is more than 
adequate to feed her growing population for a good 
while yet to come. A correspondent points attention 
to the following facts about our agriculture in 
this connection. 

1. It has been demonstrated by experiments in 
Government Agricultural . Farms that by sowing 
improved seeds, 29 per cent increase can be 
affected on the existing yield. 

2. If the export of oil-seed, oil-cake, bones, etc. 
were stopped and the animal droppings saved for 
the soil as manure by providing the villagers with 
wood fuel instead of cowdung for domestic cooking 
etc., the exis tin g crop output could be doubled. 

3. By further development of canal irrigation 
and by building sufficient weUs and tanks, two 
crops could be grown where at present, there is 
only one. Out of 245 crore acres in India, at present 
only 32 crores are under double crop. 

4. A comparison of yield per acre in India 
and other countries respectively points to the 
same thing. 

Here are figures for rice per acre: 


Egypt 

3447 

lbs. 

Japan 

3909 


Italy 

4810 

fl 

Formosa 

2407 

l> 

India 

939 

fl 


The figures for wheat are: 


Japan 

2010 lbs. 

Italy 

1374, „ 

Canada 

1197 „ 

England 

2085 „ 

India 

774 „ 


5. Government statements further indicate that 
- . owing to lack of proper storage facilities, the annual 

loss of food grains due to the inroads of rats, insect 
p^ts, etc. comes to about 10 lakhs of tons per year. 

6. The extent of cultivable land which is at 
present not imder cultivation is 9 crore acres. 

7. Lastly cOmes the invasion of money crops’. 
In 1900 the area under commercial crops was 165 

■ lakh acres. In 1930 the figures rose to 240 lakh acres. 
During this period the land under oil-seeds increased 
from 130 lakh acres to 160 lakh acres. In 1942, 
32% of the entire yield of oil-seeds and jute was 
for export, of linseed 71% and of groundnuts 
15%. In other words, so much soil fertility was 
bartered away for commercial gain, without the 
possibility of returning in any shape "or form to the 
isoil what was taken out of the soil, thus impairing it 
permanently. This is not agriculture but downright 
robbery of the soil at the cost of posterity. If our 
agriculture could be rescued from the invasion of 
‘money crops’ it would go a long way towards 
meeting the recurring threat of food shortage. 

New Delhi, 7-9-’46 Pyarelal 


RAMA THE SON OF DASHARATHA 

[By M. K. Gandhi) 

An Arya Samajist writes: 

“How can the Rama whom you believe to be 
immortal, be Rama, the son of Dasharatha and the 
husband of Sita ? I often attend your prayer 
gathering with this dilemma always ‘confronting me 
and because of it, I am unable to join in tiieRamadkun. 
This hurts me for you are right when you say 
that aU should take part in it. Cannot you make 
the Ramadhun, such that all can join in the recital ? ” 

I have already explained what I mean by all. 
It applies to all those who can join in it from the 
heart and recite it in tune. The others should remain 
silent. But this is a small matter. The important 
question is as to how Rama the son of Dasharatha 
can be deemed immortal. This question was raised 
by Saint Tulsidasa himself and answered by him. 
The answer cannot in reality be reasoned ©ut. It 
does not lend itself to intellectual satisfaction. It 
is a matter of heart speaking to heart. I worshipped 
Rama as Site's husband in the first instance, but 
as my knowledge and experience of Him grew, my 
Rama became dmmortal and omnipresent. This does 
not mean that Rama ceased to be Sita’s husband; 
but the meaning of Sita’s husband expanded with 
the vision of Rama. This is how the world evolves. 
Rama cannot become omnipresent for the man who 
regards him merely as the son of Dasharatha But 
for the believer in Rama as God, the father of the 
omnipresent Rama also becomes omnipresent — the 
father and son become one. It may be said that 
this is all a matter of imagination. “To each man 
according to his faith’’, is all that 1 can say. If all 
religions are one at source, we have to synthesize 
them. Today they are looked upon |s separate and 
that is why we kill each other. When we are tired 
of religion, we become atheists and then, apart 
from the little self, nothing, not even God, exists. 
But when we acquire true understanding, the little 
self perishes and God becomes aU in all. Rama 
then is and is not the son of Dasharatha, the husband 
of Sita, the brother of Bharata andj Lakshamana 
and yet is God, the unborn and eternal. All honour 
then to those who not believing in Rama as the 
son of Dasharatha still come to join in the cqllective 
prayers. This matter of Rama is one which 
transcends reason. I have merely tried to give to 
the reader my belief for what it is worth. 

New Delhi, 16-9-’46 
(From Harijansev ah ) 

FOR AGENTS 

Agents are requested to take note of the following : 

1. Please remember that agents have to deposit 
with us an amount covering the price of their 
demand for two months. A month’s deposit will be 
treated as fixed and the other as current. Every 
week the cost of the copies sent to them would be 
deducted from the. current deposit. 

2. Th6 amounts for the deposits are usually sent 
by the agents by cheques. Please note toat we do 
not accept cheques. The amount should be remitted 
either by M. O., Postal Order or by a bank draft. 

Manager 
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Notes 

Blank Minute Books 

A student writes: 

"It has become a fashion for all to pose as 
political workers. And politics consist in speeches and 
partieipation in election campaigns. You would be 
pained to know that the minute books of Congress 
Committees are entirdy blank, except for proceed- 
ings of annual sittings, lit is all power politics. 
Students also get drawn into its vortex. What is 
your ideal of a political worker?” 

I have all along stressed the need for constructive 
work and to that end, I drew up a list of items for 
the guidance of all workers. I hold that if the 
constructive programme were worked with vigour 
and understanding, the result would be far 
more than mere political Swaraj. Speeches and 
election campaigns would be almost unnecessary, if 
our workers had established Congress in the hearts 
of the people through service. Then there will be 
more service than power and the weekly or fort- 
nightly meetings of Congress committees will be 
filled with a recital of the activities and achieve- 
ments of committees in the wide field of work. 
New Delhi, 14-9-’46 
Is It Not CowariBce ? 

Q. Non-violence in your opinion is not cowardice, 
but it is a form of resistance to injustice. You have 
admitted that it is wrong to arrest and imprison 
innocent persons which civil resisters are. And you 
have cheerfully courted arrest, and imprisonment. 
Is this not inconsistent and cowardly ? 

■ A. Evidently you do not know the working of 
lion-violence. An unjust law is itseK a species of 
violence. Arrest for its breach is more so. Now the 
Jaw of non-violence says that violence should be 
resisted not by counter-violence but by non-violence. 
Any breach ofija law carries with it a penalty. It 
does not become unjust, merely because I say so. 
Nevertheless, in my opinion, it is unjust.. The State 
has the right to enforce it, whilst it is on the statute 
book. I must resist it non-violently. This I do, by 
brea^g the law and by peacefully submitting to 
arrest and imprisonment. I call such behaviour an 
act of bravery to the extent required. That impri- 
sonment for a man like me today carries no suffering 
with it is irrelevant, if it may be assumed that 
dreary prison-treatment would make no difference 
in my mental condition. Thus non-resistance in the 
case under discussion,- is an essential condition of 
non-violence, not a symptom of cowardice. Resistance 
in the shape of refusing to be arrested etc. on the 
other hand, will in this case be-certsiinly blustering, 
thoughtless violcnce_ and might be classified as 
cowardly brag. New Delhi, 14-9-’46 
An Appeal to Correspondents 

Some good people waste, money on sending 
wires, asking me to secure seats on the Interim 
Government, others in matters of strikes in various 
places, yet others in matters of fasting. To all these I 
would say that they not only take unnecessary trouble 
and waste money but pile work on an overworked 
group of co-workers and helpers, without securing 
needed help from me. I have no wish to influence the 
National Cabinet in the choice of co-ministers and 


I hold that it would be wrong on my part or anybody 
else’s, to do so. The members of the Cabinet should 
be left undisturbed in their choice if they are to 
render national service in an efficient and honest 
manner. In matters of strikes and fasts, my views 
are well known. These should give sufficient guidance 
when and where required. It is impossible and 
improper for me to give opinion on incomplete 
and one-sided data. And I have no time for studying 
individual cases. I have only limited capacity left in 
me. I assure correspondents that it is being exercised 
to the full extent without needing further additions. 
New Delhi, 15-9-’46 
Karachi Khadi Bhandar 

Numerous letters have been received with 
reference to the note in the Harijan of 25-8-’46 
entitled “ Disloyalty to Khadi ”. I am making inquiries 
cind hope to announce the result as soon as they 
are completed. M. K. G. 

The Peace of the Charkha 

Shri Vichitra Narayan has sent Gandhiji a letter 
from a doctor friend of his. Dr. Bhupal Singh no 
longer practises for his eyesight has become very 
weak. He has consistently served the poor; The gist 
pf his letter, given below, is interesting. 

He avers that he has found the charkha very 
efficacious in the treatment of nervous disorders. 
Patients suffering from such are generally 'unable to 
concentrate, they are mentally ' disturbed and 
disinclined to do any work. The doctor’s experience is 
that in these cases the spinning wheel is of greater 
help than medicines. The hum of the charkha has 
a soothing effect, spinning needs concentration and 
the product of their labour seems to restore self- 
confidence in the patients. Mental improvement 
naturally has a salutary effect on the body too. 
The writer feels that diseases like hysteria and 
neurasthenia are more prevalent in cities where such 
health-giving activity as spinning is discarded. The 
incidence of nervous disorders in the villages is far less. 

Dr. Bhupal Singh’s faith in the charkha is of 
long standing. During his many years of practice, 
he often used to take yam from paying patients for 
his fees instead of money. New D^ii, 16-9-’46 
(From Harijdnsevak') ' A K. 
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ELEVEN DAYS" CHARKHA CLASS 

(By M. K. Gandhi') 

The important part of an account given to me 
by'Shri Kanu Gandhi of this class is given below: 

“This class was conducted in the Bhangi 
Colony from U-9-*46 to 21-9-46. 156 men and 
women and three children participated, ages varying 
from 8 to 75 years. Due to the re-opening after 
the summer holidays of the schools and in a few 
cases to illness the number in the end went down 
to 126. On the .11th day there was a ij hours 
examination held in which 110 persons, 51 women 
and 59 men, took part. 

“Two separate classes were held daily in the 
morning and afternoon. The morning class from 7 
to 11 was attended mostly by office-going persons 
who could only stay for 2 to 2^ hours. The afternoon 
class from 2 to 5-30 consisted for the greater part of 
women. 

“ The minimum and maximum tuition worked 
out at 16 and 40 hours respectively. 20 persons 
knew how to spin before they came to the classes 
but all the other processes were new to everyone. 
Owing to lack of spinning wheels etc. the trainees 
were not able to practise at home in the beginning 
but when all the implements became available, they 
were able to fill this gap. The approximate speed 
per hour of spinning with iunai ’ of the learners 
who went in for the examination was as follows: 
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“The count of yarn varied from 19 to 25. Few 
produced yarn of very poor quality. Coarse yarn 
was spun by those whose speed was the lowest. 

" In order to create enthusiasm among the people 
an exhibitioh of all the processes of spinning was 
held on the 22ad instant. An entrance fee of one 
anna was charged. All Charkhas from the early 
village wheel to the modern Yeravda, Kisan and 
Magan Charkhas ( the latter enables the drawing of 
yarn by both hands), the triangular bamboo Charkha 
were on view, as also implements of carding including, 
the bow with both gut and thread and the bamboo 
knife. There was also a special Charkha for spinning 


wool. An interesting sight was a one-armed man who 
was turning the Yefavda wheel with his foot and draw- 
ing the thread with his left hand. His speed was 240 
rounds an hour. In one section there were exhibits of 
different species of cotton and yarn of various counts. 

A tree of devkapas was also on view as well as 
pictures of the different kinds of spinning wheels, 
iaklis and carding implements. Near by lay a heap 
of 78 lakhs of hanks of yarn for presentation to 
Gandhiji. Harijan girls and boys from the Kasturba 
Balika Ashram and the Harijan Industrial School 
respectively as also workers from the Delhi Khadi 
Bhandar rendered valuable help. The public took a 
keener interest than had been expected.- The exhi- 
bition was opened at 1 p. m. by Shri Jaiprakash 
Narain and was to remain open till 5 p. m. but 
owing to an immense crowd it was decided at 2-15 
p. m. to stop all entries for hours and all the 
exhibits which had been arranged in a large haH^ 
originally had to be carried into tlite open. 




Competitions were held froui 2-30 to 5 p.ra. 
by Gandhi Ashram^ Chandani Chowk, Delhi. These 
included spinning with all its processes, plain spinning, 
competition for children of 12 years, spinning with 
eyes closed and spinning without breaking the 
thread. The competitor.-?, nearly 500 in number, were 
very enthusiastic. 


It was intended to hold the eu^enfng prayer 
preceded by collective spinning in which many of 
the leaders had promised to join in the exhibition 
premises. This became impossible owing to the huge 
unmanageable crowd. The collective spinning was, 
however, held in Bhangi Colony. Jawaharlalji, Badshah 
Khan, Rajendra Babu, B'akhruddin Sahib, Jagjiwan- 
ramji, Dr. Pattabhiand Shri Shankerrao Dev, all took 
part for about half an hour. Badshah Khan drew 66 
rounds and Jawaharlalji 100. Figures of others are 
not available. 


“it was a pure accident that the close of tihe 
spinning class coincided with the Charkha Jayanti. 
Rajendra Babu performed the flag hoisting in the 
morning irt Bhangi Colony. 

“ Thanks for valuable ^help rendered to the 
spinning class are due to Shri Brijkrishna Chandi- 
wala, Shri Krishiian Nair, Snri Kalkaprasad of 
Gandhi Ashram and to a worker sent specially for 
the purpose from Adampur Khadi Bhandar* 

“ Thanks for the loan of the hall and grounds 
for the exhibition are due to the Municipal Board 
and the Principal of the Bengali School. '' 
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In my opinion, this class has been of great value. 
The numbers of the learners, the class from which 
they came and the perseverance with which they 
worked are worthy' of note. Thousands were drawn 
to see the small exhibition. Leaders joined in the 
collective spinning. All these should augur well for 
the future of Khadi. It is good to understand what 
perseverance can achieve. 

New Delhi, 24-9-’46 

(From the anginal in Gujarati) 

FOOD RATIONING 

A mistake is committed in the working of 
rationing in India. It consists in charging the cost 
of collection, transport, storage and distribution to 
the price of food. The resulting difference in price 
between what the producer gets and what the 
consumer pays is usually not less than 30 to 50 % ( and 
often more ) of the value paid to the producer. The 
results of this discrepancy in prices are : 

1. The producer is unwilling to part with the 
grain due to the fear that when short of it, he will 
have to pay more than what he got. 

2. The depressing influence on the^ producer 
who hesitates to expand bis sowings due to the fear 
of Government control and interference. 

3 . The stimulus to the black market due to the 
.wide margin of profit 

It is suggested, therefore, that the incidental 
costs of food control ( collection etc. ) should be 
^Sharged to the Treasury and, the food sold to the 
'‘consumer at the rate paid to the producer. 

In addition to this, the price of food should be 
fixed by law for 1 to 3 years ahead, so that the 
producer and the consumer both know what they 
will get or j)ay for food. ' 

Such an apparently simple measure as the chang- 
ing of the incidental costs of food control to the 
Treasury will have the following results : 

1. knocking out the black market conjphtely, 

2. encouraging the 'Grow More Food’ tendency, 

3. inducing the producer to part with his pro- 
duct, because he knows that he will always get 
what he needs at the same rate, 

4. reassuring the consumer as" to his future 
cost of living, and 

5. creating a tendency to a uniform and low 
price of the basic necessities of life. 

The revenue necessary to pay the cost of food 
control on these lines can be created by imposing 
a progressive sales tax on all non-rationed and 
non-controlled articles and highest on luxufy arti- 
cles. Thus the articles of first necessity like food 
will be subsidized by the purchasers of non-essen- 
tial and luxury goods. 

The proposition can be expressed tersely : the 
purchaser of goods non-essential to the maintenance 
of life and health will have to contribute to the 
costs of callection, transport, storage and distribution 
of essentials, so that they reach the consumer at 
the lowest possible price. 

Maurice Frydman 


PARADISE LOST 

My little room at the Valmiki Mandir had a 
window at the back which looked out on to open 
ground. Red rock and rough grass made a ridge 
of high land beyond which only the wide sky was 
visible. This was for me a continual comfort, to 
which was added the quiet society of Bapuji’s goats, 
who had a habit of coming and standing under 
my little window. 

When I was a tiny child, I lived in my grand- 
father’s country house. There were three different 
walks for which my nurse would take me. One 
along the road to the town, one to the village, 
and one past a farm and up a country lane to the 
hills. There the birds sang and the wild flowers 
bloomed. Whenever my nurse asked me, which 
walk I would like to take, my answer was 
invariably “ Up’i lane ” — Up the lane towards the 
hills — for me that was the world of joy and beauty.' 
In Delhi, fifty years later, there was no “ Up’i 
lane ”, but at least there was a semblance of the 
countryside, and so my heart was ever through 
the little window, away from the rush and turmoil 
of the great city. 

On the last day of my stay, I was obliged to 
go to Chandani Chowk for doing some necessary 
shopping. From all sides every sen^e was wounded. 
The din of traffic and shouting of harsh voices beat 
upon the ears, ugly sights of dirt and tawdriness 
hurt the eyes, and nasty smells invaded the nose. 
But worst of all, were the faces of the people, 
reflecting as they did, the blunted senses and 
hardened minds within. 

And this is called civilization. To object to it 
is called. ‘ putting the clock back ’. Chandani Chowk 
is not a slum, it is looked upon as a grand highway 
and shopping centre ! 

That evening I took the train for Dehradun. 
Looking out of the carriage window at dawn, I 
felt as if Paradise were spread before my eyes. The 
air was so clear and fresh, the forest rich dn its 
autumn verdure — and now came a brook of crystal 
water dancing and sparkling over its rocky bed 
with flowering bushes and tall, feathery grasses on 
its banks. The forest opened out into a broad glen, 
the sun had risen over the mountains to the east, 
and a glimmer of golden light in the opening of 
the forest, showed Gangaji winding her sacred way 
towards Haradwar. My heart sang with the birds 
of the forest in thanksgiving to God. 

Then I thought of the city folks in Chandani 
Chowk surrounded with their own hidcousness. Have 
they come to such a pass that they prefer that to 
this? Have t;heir eyes lost the power to see God in 
Nature ? Have their ears been so rasped that they 
can no longer detect the singing of the birds, let. 
alone the voice of the Silence? And their nosesd 
do they seek the city smells rather than the pure 
sweet air of the mountains ? I looked at my fellow 
passengers — two educated young men. One was 
deep in a book, the other was tucked up in a 
comer smoking a cigarette. I thought to myself 
how, when they got to Mussooree, they would seek 
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out cinemas, and there go into raptures over foreign 
scenery, flickering on a screen to the accompani- 
ment of vulgar music. They would not turn their 
eyes in reverence towards the majestic snows of 
Kedamath, nor would they listen to the voices of 
the wind wandering through the fragrant fir woods. 

Alas for modern man! He is the victim of a 
fell disease, and glories in that sickness, calling it 
progress, enlightenment, knowledge ! 

9-9-’46 Mirabehn 

TRACTORS V. BULLOCKS 

Tractor cultivation is a controversial question. 
Some people consider mechanization of agriculture 
the ideal goal for India, and some would not so 
much as look at a tractor. 

There is a middle path during the development 
period. 

In U. P. there are 79 lakhs acres of actually 
culturable waste lands. Much of this vast area is 
usar land which has become very hard, and in 
some cases needs extra deep cultivation in order to 
break up the kankar layer below the surface. 
There are other waste lands covered with talj^ deep- 
rooted grasses, and yet others especially in the 
terai, where even shrubs and small trees have to 
.be uprooted. 

For many years the cattle population of India 
has been deteriorating, and with the recent war, it 
has become alarmingly reduced owing to wholesale 
slaughter of animals for feeding the foreign armies 
(English and American), and prisoners of war. 
This means that, today, to try and deal with waste 
lands by means of bullock power would be so 
slow a process that it would be as good as useless. 
We have to overcome long years of administrative 
neglect in as short a space of time as possible, if 
we are successfully to stop the rot which is steadily 
undermining our countryside. 

I would, therefore, advocate the use of tractors 
for bringing waste land under cultivation where 
it ^is situated in large blocks and is otherwise 
suitable. But after the land is reclaimed, I would 
not for a moment suggest that it should remain 
permanently under mechanical cultivation.. The 
bullock is in every way economical for the Indian 
peasant. The bullock is fed from the products of 
the land, and gives in return valuable cowdung 
which is used for plastering of walls and floors, for 
fuel and for manure. The bullock can also be used 
for all kinds of work — carting, water-lifting and 
the like, whereas the tractor has to have expensive 
oil purchased for it from the bazar and it gives 
nothing back from its belly. At the same time the 
only kind of haulage it can do, is field cultivation 
on a broad outlay. 

When we have developed village groves for 
fuel-wood, we 4p not want to find that cow-dung 
has been greatly reduced owing to the removal of 
the bullock from village cultivation. On the contrary, 
we want to find masses of cow-dung released for 
the impoverished Indian soil. Anyone who is 
familiar with Indian village life knows the part 


which cow-dung plays. Without it the whole 
village dwelling structure and economic life would 
become broken down. 

So it comes to this, that tractors be used for 
big scale reclamation and, during the years that 
these lands are being brought into a good cultivated 
condition, every effort must be made to control 
and improve the breeding of the present herds of 
cattle in the province, so that ever-increasing 
quantities of good bullocks become available for 
cultivation purposes (see Note on Cattle Wealth). 

Before closing this note, I would like to express 
a word of warning regarding tractors. At present 
the tractors are being obtained from abroad. This 
means that spare parts, extra to those supplied, 
will be difficult to get and very expensive. At the 
same time expert engineers and mechanics are 
very difficult to find in India today. This means 
that before any big scheme is handled, men must 
be thoroughly trained for taking up the job, and 
local workshops must be provided at the spots 
where the reclamation work is to be taken up. 

The implements are the most troublesome part 
of tractor cultivation, as they frequently break or 
get out of order, and if we are to look to foreign 
countries for both the implements and their parts, 
tractor cultivation is bound to be a failure. Anyway, 
it would be a blot on our own Swadeshi zeal as 
a Province if we fail to turn out tractor implements, 
which can be manufactured in India. 

Mirabehn 

Cattle Wealth 

No scheme of land and village development in 
India can be successful, unless the cattle problem 
is vigorously tackled. Cows and bullocks have 
suffered very h,eavy casualties during the war, having 
been ruthlessly butchered for feeding foreign armies 
and prisoners of war. This has reduced to a most 
critical condition the already pitiable state of the 
country’s cattle. 

Cattle cannot be bred in a day, and four to five 
years must elapse before we can expect any visible 
resdlt. It behoves us, therefore, to take up the 
matter without delay. But unfortunately delay is the 
order of the day in the country. 

Government servants have, therefore, to take up 
this cattle development in a new spirit, if it is 
to succeed. And, if it fails, then all other rursd 
development fails with it. 

A project has been passed by the Central and 
Provincial Governments to be financed on a half 
and half basis, which envisages the organization of 
the goshalas in the Provinces for improved cattle 
breeding. If this scheme is properly worked, great 
strides can be made in the right direction. 

Mirabehn 
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FOOD SHORTAGE 

•( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

There is nothing so depressing as when fear 
pervades the atmosphere. I remember an occasion 
when the waters of the Sabarmati were rising fairly 
high and a message said to be from Sardar Patel 
was received after midnight to the effect that inside 
of an hour the Ashram would be covered with the 
rising waters and that we were likely to be drowned 
in them if we did not vacate. It was a most anxious 
time for all of us meri, women and children. A sigh 
of relief went up to heaven when it was discovered 
that after causing some loss to property, the angry 
waters had begun to subside and that no loss of 
life need be feared. 

Precisely in the same manner the danger of 
shortage reported from authoritative quarters bids 
fair to demoralize us into a panic which would be 
more fatal than real starvation. Such wf s my plight 
when a paragraph in the papers was read to me 
that of all the places in the world its intrepid Diwan 
had seriously contended that Travancore had a 
storage of food grains only for a' fortnight. Knowing 
Travancore so well, I imagined all sorts of calamities, 
not merely for Travancore but for all India. Travan- 
core with its lukuriant growth of edible tubers, 
cocoanut and fish had no need to starve for a 
single day, even though it might have no other supply 
from the other, parts of India. My faith in Travan- 
core kept me whole. And to my joy, I discovered 
that the shortage was not of food but of wheat 
and rice only. Travancore can grow rice, not wheat. 
So far as the cereals ate concerned the inhabitants 
of Travancore are rice eaters. They take to wheat 
with difficulty and under stress. Would that the 
present distress could make us shed our provincialisms 
and induce all India habits so as to make us feel 
' fully at home, no matter which part of India we 
happened to find ourselves in. For the moment, 
however, my object would be fully served if all 
responsible men in India would definitely tell the 
people in their respective provinces, districts and 
states, not to look beyond India for supply of food 
but to grow what they can themselves and learn to 
eke out a living from their oWn produce. And, if 
the numerous authentic letters I receive are an 
indication of things as they' are or should be, we 
need fear nd starvatiori for want of life-giving 
vegetables plus a little milk for vegetarians and 
fish, flesh or fowl for non-vegetarians. 

Let India realize that as yet we have no appre- 
ciable quantity of food from outside our shores. 
Many are willing to help but they are themselves, 
for the most part sufferers or have more calls on 
them than they are able to cope with. The transport 
difficulty is very real for all of them and our own 
will commence when the fobdstuff reaches our 
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shores. Internal transport and distribution constitute 
a problem by themselves. It is, therefore, practical 
wisdom to brace ourselves for the struggle and 
declare with one voice our resolve that we shall 
grow our eatables for ourselves and perish bravely 
in the attempt if we must. 

This is the only way and no other. 

New Delhi, 21-9-’46 

QUESTION BOX 

C By M. K. Gandhi ) 

What Use Ahimsa ? 

Q. Wherever in the world * today one casts 
one’s eye, there is nothing but violence and power 
politics to be seen. And this obtains even in 
democratic countries like England arfd America. 
Have you pondered as to what your ahimsa can 
do under such circumstances ? 

A. It is true that power politics exist every- 
where; but you are very much mistaken if you 
imagine that true democracy obtains either in . 
America or England. The voice of the people may 
be said -to be God’s voice, the voice of the 
Panchayat. But how can there be the voice of 
God vj^ere the people themselves are the exploiters 
as England and America are ? They live on the 
coloured races by exploiting them. If the voice of 
the people is the voice of God, they will be above 
party. His scales will ever be evenly weighted with 
truth and non-violence. This statement embraces 
my reply. My ahimsa is neither maimed nor weak. 
It is all-powerful. Where there is ahimsa, there is 
Truth and Truth is God. How He manifests Himself, 
I cannot say. All I know is that He is all-pervading 
and where He is, all is well. There is, therefore, 
one law for all. Wherever in the world Truth and 
Non-violence reign supreme, the^e is peace and 
bliss. That these exist nowhere shows that they are 
hidden from man for the time being. But they 
cannot disappear for ever. That faith must sustain 
the faithful. 

Should Foreigners Be Welcome ? 

Q. You say that Independent India will not 
fear foreigners who decide to live here as Indians. 
But has this happened in any country ? Where 
nationalism has been predominant, will you not 
admit that a certain amount of racial arrogance 
will remain ? Can even an Independent India 
escape from it ? 

A. My faith that we need have no fear .is 
unshakable. I can give strong evidence in support 
of it, but I do not think there is any need here for 
me to do so. This much only must be remembered 
that all foreigners will be welcome to stay here, 
only if they look upon themselves as one with the 
people. India cannot tolerate foreigners who wish 
to remain here with safeguards for their rights. 
This would mean that they want to live here as 
superior persons and such a position must lead to 
friction. It is inconceivable that the present friction 
between Britain and India should exist, if India 
became free. There is no freedom for India while 
. the friction subsists. New Delhi, 19-9-’46 

(From the original in Gujarati) 
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DO NOT ELIMINATE TRUTH AND 
NON-VIOLENCE 

(By M. X. Gandhi) 

A correspondent who sends his name and 
describes himself as devoted to service writes: 

I read your Harijanbandhu regularly. Recently 
in your reply to Shri Shankarrao Dev you have 
said : * I have been saying for some time that the 
words truth and non-violence ” should be removed 
from the Congress constitution. ’ 

If this happens in the existing circumstances, 
people will lose their faith in Congress because 
they will feel .that so long as it was not in power 
it was thought best to adhere to truth and non- 
violence but now that power has come it contemplates 
removing these words from the constitution. They 
might even infer that the removal is being resorted 
to in order to counter the Muslim League’s threat 
of direct action. 

“ If these words are eliminated from the 
constitution, Congress will fall from the high pedestal 
which these means alone have secured for it. It will 
lose in prestige. You have always said that you 
yourself cannot go forward one step without truth 
and non-violence and is it not their adherence to 
these that mikes the public think of Congressmen 
as trustworthy, merciful, full of the spirit of service 
and bravery? The tree must perish if its roots are 
destroyed. You must see to it that the roots go 
deeper and deeper and are not eradicated. 

Therefore, I feel that you should compel 
every Congressman to follow these principles and 
if he refuses, he must leave the Congress.” 

How can I, the champion of ahimsa, compel 
anyone to perform even a good act? Has not a 
well-known Englishman said that to make mistakes 
as a free man is better than being in bondage in 
order to avoid th^m? I believe in the truth of 
this. The reason is obvious. The mind of a man 
who remains good under compulsion cannot improve, 
in fact it worsens. And when compulsion is removed 
all the defects well up to the surface with even 
greater force. 

Moreover, no one should be a dictator. Even 
the Congress cannot force its members to follow 
truth and non-violence. These have to be accepted 
willingly from the heart. 

■ I have been recommending the elimination of 
these words from the constitution for over a year, 
long before the Muslim League contemplated direct 
action which makes no bones about himsa or 
. ahimsa. Thus my recommendation has no connection 
with the League’s resolution. But I have no help 
' fov those who invariably attribute sinister motives 
to my words, 

I have strong grounds for my recommendation. 
Congress may not cover untruth and violence under 
the guise of truth and non-violence. Is not this an 
cdl-sufficing reason ? If Congressmen were no 
hypocrites, , nothing could be better than that 
Congress, should adhere to these two pillars. 

I could never wish the Congress, the moment 
it . comes into power, to discard the very ladde?’ by 


which it has climbed so high. I believe that if 
Congressmen, while in power, renounce truth and 
non-violence, the lustre surrounding the Congress 
will grow dim. 

We must all guard against one mistake. There 
is no rule against following what is not in the 
constitution. Indeed my hope is that when these 
words are removed all, or a large majority of 
Congressmen will heartily follow truth and non- 
violence even to the point of death. 

The writer has forgotten to mention one thing 
which I should like to clarify. The words in the 
constitution are ‘peaceful and legitimate’. I have 
no right to interpret them as truthful and non- 
violent, if they don’t bear that meaning. Congress 
has adopted them as a policy, not as a creed. The 
question of my right to retain or eliminate them 
does not arise. But whilst it lasts, policy is tanta- 
mount to creed and hence becomes obligatory. Of 
course, my recommendation has no meaning if 
‘peaceful’ can be interpreted as violent and ‘legitimate’ 
as untruthful. 

New Delhi, 21-9-’46 
( From the onginal in Gujarati) 

Notes 

Congress Ministers, not Sahib Log 

A Congress worker asks: 

" Should the Congress Ministers live in great 
state like their English predecessors ? Will it be right 
for them to use Government cars for private work ?” 
From my point of view there can be only one 
reply to both the questions. If the Congress wants to 
continue as a people’s organization, the Ministers 
cannot live as sahib log nor use for private work 
facilities provided by Government for official duties. 
New Delhi, 20-9- ’46 
(From the original in Hindustani) 

Not Sentiment but Reason 
Prof. Brij Narain has devoted two columns of 
the Lahore Tribune in support of the Salt Tax. 
I dare not combat his arguments though they make 
little appeal to my lay mind. He has come to the 
gratuitous conclusion that I ask for repeal on 
grounds of sentiment rather than reason. He reminds 
me of- armchair politics and philosophy. Salt Tax 
hits not only men, women and children, but also 
fish and cattle. Reason demands its immediate 
repeal. It is not the amount of the tax that Mils, 
it is the monopoly and all it means that kills the 
poor villager and his cattle. Imagine what would 
happen if the poor were prohibited from breathing 
air or drinking water without permission of the 
Government. The condition as to salt is not radically 
different. The scientist has not taken the trouble 
to study what this prohibition to prepare salt even 
for one’s own consumption has cost India. 

Prof. Brij Narain will not allow the Congress 
to be nationalistic enough even to warrant its 
abolishing a monopoly which presses heavily upon 
all the poor people without distinction, unless' the 
Professor ignorantly imagines that the Muslims 
have no poor to think of. 

New Delhi, 22-9-’46 


M. K G. 
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About Khadi Bhandars 

Since I wrote on happenings in the Karachi 
Khadi Bhandar, I have received several letters 
about other Bhandars also. The gist of these is 
given below : 

1. Khadi in Bhandars is available only to 
friends of those in charge or to those who have 
influence. 

2. Even if the Bhandar is replete with Khadi, 
the reply the ordinary customer often gets is that 
there is none.. 

3 . Some Bhandars have no facilities for having 
yarn woven into Khadi, while others cannot Supply 
Charkhas and their accessories. 

4. In the circumstances Khadi workers in 
many Bhandars earn wages for doing no work. 
Time and again one's yam is not accepted on the 
plea that it is too coarse. 

It would not be right to console oneself by saying 
that all these complaints are untrue. Such conduct as 
descrit)ed is unwise, callous and disloyal. None of 
these defects should obtain in any Bhandar, much 
less in Khadi Bhandars. How can Khadi command 
respect, if its servants behave in the manner describ- 
ed ? It is to be hoped that every Kha*di Bhandar 
will become a model of service and thereby not 
only raise itself but also maintain the honour that 
Khadi carries. 

New Delhi, 22-9-’46 M. K, G. 

(From the original in Gujarati) 

Superfluous Rations 

An acquaintance in Delhi tells me that she and 
her husband are both wage earners and their joint 
income is in the neighbourhood of Rs. 500 p. m. 
They happen to have no children. She is able to 
save enough from their wheat ratipn to entertain 
a number of people every week without any 
difficulty. The woman in question suggested that a 
survey of families in Delhi — and this really should 
apply to all towns — might be taken and those 
persons who can afford to reduce their cereal rations 
should cede their quota. 

Much can be done by voluntary endeavour if 
the will is there. During this crisis all entertainment 
should cease, whether public or private and, in any 
case, no foodstuff made out of cereals .should be 
allowed to be served. 

New Delhi, 22-9- ’46 A. K. 


FOR AGENTS 

Agents are requested to take note of the following: 

1. Please remember that agents have to deposit 
with us an amount covering the price of their 
demand for two months. A month’s deposit will be 
treated as fixed and the other as current. Every 
week the cost of the copies sent to them would be 
deducted from the current deposit. 

2. The amounts for the deposits are usually sent 
by the agents by cheques. Please note that we do 
not accept cheques. The amount should be remitted 
either by M. O., Postal Order or by a bank draft. 

Manager 


WEEKLY LETTER 

With an English Journalist 

“ India is on the march to' Independence, it is 
coming whether there is an agreement between the 
Muslim League and the Congress, or not. No one 
can stop it. It is her destiny. She has bled enough 
for it.” In these words, Gandhiji who avoids giving 
press interviews these days reiterated his faith in 
India’s destiny to a foreign press correspondent 
who was lucky enough to break through his 
(Gandhiji’s) self-imposed cordon of silence and had 
a talk with him in the course of his morning walk 
in the yard of the Sweepers’ Colony. The corres- 
pondent’s question was whether co-operation 
between the Congress and the League would not 
help the attainment of Indian Independence and 
was not therefore desirable. “ Of course, if there is 
heart-cooperation between the two, the progress 
will be quicker and smoother,” added Gandhiji. 
“ But it must be real heart unity — not a make- 
believe.” 

Gandhiji, who claims kinship with pressmen and 
therefore their friendship, began by telling this 
friend what he considered to be the function 
of journalism. “ There are occasions when a journalist 
serves his profession best by his silence,” he 
observed. 

“ But it is a journalist’s job to purvey facts and 
let the public judge for itself,” the friend argued. 
Did not Gandhiji believe in the capacity of the 
average man to judge correctly provided he had 
enough knowledge of facts ? But Gandhiji demurred. 
“Not knowledge of facts. What passes for faots 
is only impressions or estimates of things and 
estimates vary. Hence one gets different versions 
of the same event.” As an illustration he mentioned 
the parable of the seven blind men of Hindustan, 
each one describing the elephant differently and 
each one believing himself to be jight. “ What is 
really needed to make ^democracy function is not 
knowledge of facts but right education. And the 
true function of journalism is to educate the public 
mind, not to stock the public mind with wanted 
and unwanted impressions. A journalist has, there- 
fore, to use his discretion as to what to report and 
when. As it is, journalists are not content to stick 
to facts alone. Journalism has become the art of 
‘ intelligent anticipation of events.’ ” 

“As a public man and a social reformer,” 
continued Gandhiji, “it is for me to judge when to 
say something and when to hold my tongue.” The 
best contribution that he could make to world 
peace, he added, speaking of himself, was to be 
forgotten. “What the world needs is not words 
but action. Actions and thoughts tell far more 
than speech. And this applies to all men both great 
and small. ” 

A Heavy Broadside 

The friend poured in his broadside. What did 
he think of Russia ? “ Russia is an enigma to me,” 
replied Gandhiji. “ It hurts me to think '( if the 
reports are true) that a country which stood for 
the people has turned into an imperialist power. 
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But I may not pass judgment on a great people 
and a great man like < Stalin. I lack the data.” 

“ Was the world progressing ? Had the making 
of life and struggle for existence easier in the 
modern world resulted in the dulling of man’s 
instincts and sensibilities ? ” 

“ If that is your comment, I will subscribe to 
it,” replied -Gandhiji. 

” And the atom bomb ? ” 

“ O, on that point you can proclaim to the whole 
world without hesitation, ” exclaimed Gandhiji, 
“ that I am beyond repair. I regard the employment 
of the atom bomb for the wholesale destruction of 
men, women and children as the most diabolical 
use of science. ” 

What was the antidote ? Had it antiquated non- 
violence ? “ No, ” was Gandhiji’s reply. On the 
contrary, non-violence was the only thing that was 
now left in the field. “ It is the only thing that 
the atom bomb cannot destroy. I did not move a 
muscle when I first heard that the atom bomb had 
wiped out Hiroshima. On the contrary, I said to 
myself^ ‘ Unless now the world adopts non-violence, 
it will spell certain suicide for mankind.’ ” 

“ What would be your fatherly advice to a 
young man about to launch into the world,” 
Gandhiji’s interviewer asked' next. 

“ To hold his tongue, ” replied Gandhiji and 
added, “ was it not Shakespeare who said, ‘ Lend 
everybody thine ear, thy voice to none ? ’ ” 

“ You followed that policy fairly in your own 
case,” put in the friend. 

“ Yes, ” replied Gandhiji. “ I used to think in 
my early days that I was a dunce and an idiot, 
that I should never be able to speak. Now I feel 
thankful for that disability. ” 

“ You have been a fighter all your life. What 
has fighting done for you ? next asked the friend. 

“ It has braced me for the next struggle, ’ replied 
Gandhiji. “ Fighting has done me good. What it has 
done to others, I do not know.” 

“ Considering that the difference between the 
Muslim League and the Congress has narrowed 
down to one or two basic issues,” remarked the 
friend, reverting to the earlier topic, “would it 
not be better to make a little sacrifice to secure 
agreement ? ' 

“You cannot sacrifice a principle to gain a 
doubtful advantage,” replied Gandhiji. 

“ After hearing both sides of the controversy,” 
finally remarked the friend, “ an outsider feels at 
sea. The only course, it seems, is to suspend judgment 
under the circumstances.” 

“ When two parties cannot agree and both are 
sincere in their convictions it is clear one of them 
must be wrong,” replied Gandhiji. “ Both cannot 
be right. The world must be the arbiter in that 
case. It dare not withhold judgrnent. It has often 
been found in the progress of non-violence that 
even people, who want to be perfectly just come 
to wrong judgment.” 

Before taking leave the friend tendered Gandhiji 
congratulations in advance on his coming birthday. 


‘‘ I attach no importance to it,” replied Gandhiji. 

“ Every day one is reborn. I, at any rate, am.” 

The Seventyeighth Birthday 

Without being aware of it, it seems he was 
uttering a prophesy. A little incident in connection 
with the birthday celebration on the 22ad instant 
dramatized it for all.. The anniversary programme 
in the Sweepers ’ Colony consisted mostly of 
spinning activities in one form or another — spinning 
being so close to his heart and that of the late 
Kasturba Gandhi, the date of whose demise by 
chance coincided with the 78th birthday anniversary 
of Gandhiji according to the Indian calendar 
this year. 

The day’s programme was to open with a flag 
hoisting and salutation ceremony which was to be 
performed by Dr. Rajendra Prasad. A local friend 
who was in charge of the day’s programme had 
planned to have refreshments served to Harijan 
children and the volunteers after the ceremony. 
Gandhiji came to know of it just by chance early 
in the morning. It gave him a shock. As is his 
wont he turned the searchlight inward to look for 
the cause. It seemed to him that the inwardness 
of the Charkha had been forgotten by his comrades. 
“The music of the Charkha murmurs sweetly,” he 
explained at the evening prayer gathering, “ that 
we were all one, born to be equal sharers in the 
goods of the earth with no one higher or wealthier 
than the other. Yet the world is today full of 
inequalities of wealth and invidious distinctions of 
high and low. This is folly. In our arrogance we 
forgef that we are all one day going to be levelled 
with the dust by death that knows no distinctions.” 
The second lesson was that we are to earn our 
bread by the sweat of our'brow — what a Russiaii 
savant has called “ bread labour ” and “the third 
was that if we are one of and with the people, we 
should refuse to give food to those who are not 
in need or to take more than we need for health. 
If we all did that there would be no scarcity of 
food in this land and we would refuse to look 
across the seas for food stuffs. Yet his nearest 
comrades were about to make the .mistake of 
serving refreshments after the jhanda-vandan by 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad to volunteers and Harijans who 
were not in need of such. Was it not criminal to 
fritter away foodstuffs that would serve to keep 
alive twenty men, to provide titbits to Harijans and 
volunteers who were certainly not suffering pangs 
of hunger? They were deceiving themselves if they 
thought that thereby they served the Harijans. The 
real hunger of the Harijans which needed to be satis- 
fied was not for morsels of food but for decent living 
as self-respecting, equal citizens for a square deal 
as human beings, for freedom from fear, inculca- 
tion of clean and sanitary habits, thrift, industry, 
cducatioi^That required' perseverance, self-sacrifice 
and patient intelligent labouring on our part. If they 
gave him money to feed Harijans he would refuse 
to accept it, he remarked. For, the did not want 
to make beggars and idlers of them. He pointedly 
referred to the fact that Dr. Rajendra Prasad was 
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their Food Member who wanted to save for the 
famishing every morsel of food. In the circumstances 
he very much questioned whether the oversight of 
his comrades was not due to' his being lax with 
himself. Was he not allowing himself to .partake 
rather too freely of the fruits that were .placed 
before him ? The lesson of yestprday, he concludingly 
remarked was a grave warning for all, if we are to 
learn truly the lesson of the Charkha. 

Heart Searching 

Gandhiji is in the habit of giving menu instruc- 
tions separately for each meal — the menu being 
strictly regulated according to his physical condition, 
conditions of rest and work in prospect, mental 
strain and such other factors. That evening he 
scribbled out instructions that the juice of sour limes 
instead of the usual orange juice was to be served 
with his milk. What right hadhe to useoranges when 
he could possibly do with sour limes and jaggery ? 

His diary that night contained .the following 
significant entry ; “ The inwardness of the spinning 
wheel seems to have been forgotten. I was angry. 
I have to consider what my duty. under the circums- 
tances is. It seems to be so very hard to 
maintain detachment of mind in the midst of this 
raging fire. My heart searching continues.” “ I am 
filled with agitation,” he remarked to a close 
comrade in the course of a talk. “ Why could not 
I suffer this inner anguish with unruffled calmness 
of spirit ? I am afraid I have not the detachment 
required for living up to 125 years. That also 
explains why Charkha and Khadi are making such 
slow progress. Success of Khadi is impossible with- 
out infinite patience. A burning passion coupled 
with absolute detachment is the key to all success.” 
New Delhi, 24-9-’46 Pyarelal 

CRIMINAL WASTE 

The following is the gist of a long letter from 
one who' writes from personal knowledge. The 
writer gives five instances of the mismanagement 
and inefficiency of those concerned which result in 
a colossal loss of foodgrains. 

1. Entire lack of suitable storage for foodgrains 
which are thus exposed to destruction by rats, 
insects, etc. 

2. Exposure of foodgrains to rain in mandis, 
railway goods, platforms and in front of retail shops. 

3. Exposure of grain in uncovered heap.s in 
mandis and in front of retail shops, so that millions 
of birds etc. feed on it all the year round. 

4. Use of old, worn-out bags as containers for 
foodgrains with resultant loss in transport by spilt 
grain and pilfering. 

5. The prevalent practice of marketing grain in 
an uncleaned state whereby not only the producer 
and consumer lose but there is unnecessary loss in 
transport. 

The loss caused through lack of suitable storage 
alone is reckoned at 3i million tons and from the 
other four causes at li million, making a total of 
50,00,000 tons every year. Lack of proper storage, 
apart from causing loss ok 5 to 10% in weight of 
the foodgrainls because of rats and insects eating , 
the best portion, is responsible also for deterioration 
in the quality due to exposure. Grain merchants 


are apathetic, while authority is dilatory and 
inefficient, if not unconcerned. 


The writer recommends that grain merchants 
must be compelled by law to provide themselves 
with suitable storage accommodation for foodgrains. 
No trading license should be granted or renewed 
unless proper storage is in existence. 50% of the 
loss could be stopped at once by plastering floors 
and walls, whitewashing, cleaning and disinfecting 
ceilings, making doors rat-proof and in some cases 
lining the walls with burnt brick of existing stores 
in mandis. Government should be the first to set an 
example in the matter of erecting permanent storage 
units and letting the people see the accruing benefit. 

Between Lahore and Lyallpur the writer recently 
saw thousands of bags of wheat lying uncovered in 
open trucks or between rail tracks in. heavy r ain 
and not a single one of the Government officials 
on the spot responsible for the safety of the gr ain , 
took' the trouble to raise a finger to prevent the 
perishing on that particular day only of 40,000 
maunds of wheat. The same applies to other places 
all over the country. Waste of spilt grain could be 
stopped by making compulsory the use of double 
new bags as containers for grain. 

It would be desirable to have the grain cleaned 
at the place of production. This would enable the 
producer to receive full value for his grain and 
use the small grain and screening foi? cattle and 
chicken as well as constitute a large saving in road 
and rail transport. 

The Government is spending Rs. 150 crores for 
the purchase of food e^d allowing the equivalent 
of that sum in foodgrains to be destroyed in our 
own country. 


In addition the writer refers to what has already 
been commented on more than once in these 
columns in regard to the wanton waste of food in 
our homes, the necessity for growing more food 
on every available scrap of land, .of surveying 
what cultivable land can be tilled forthwith and 
water whether by wells or other means provided. He 
also recommends the stoppage forthwith of the use of 
cowdung as fuel in cities and proper use of all kinds 
of refuse for manure. 

New Delhi, 19-9-’46 A. K. 

[ All the suggestions made by the writer can and 
should be adopted at once, if a major disaster is 
to be averted. • K, G. ] 
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Two Annas 


WEEKLY LETTER 

Testing Time 

A friend, who has just returned from England 
after several months’ stay there, was describing to 
Gandhiji the other day the splendid spirit which 
the British people are showing in tiding over the 
food crisis. Everybody is tightening his belt, no one 
complains. The rich are proud to share equally 
with the poor the hardships which are the price 
of victory. It is a testing time for all and everybody 
is trying to rise equal to the occasion. 

It is no less a testing time for us, Gandhiji has 
been reminding his prayer gatherings during the 
week. After half a century of ceaseless struggle we 
seem to be at the threshold of the Promised Land. 
The excitement of struggle keeps one going while 
it is on. But the real test comes when the din and 
dust of battle have subsided and we are brought 
face to face with the great tasks that lie ahead. 
What is the equipment that we shall need to 
realize the contents of Swaraj for which we have 
' striven so arduously and long ? Uttermost humility 
and shedding of self is what we require at this 
juncture, says Gandhiji. 

The Spinning Wheel 

“ In the song that has just been sung,” he 
remarked, “ the poet says that he who loses ‘ self ’ 
finds God.” If we understand its significance, we 
really do not need anything more. This is what the 
spinning wheel teaches us. You might ask how it is 
possible to find God through the spinning wheel. 
As I have told you before, the spinning wheel 
enables us to identify ourselves with the crores. 
The millionaires imagine that money can bring them 
anything in the world. But it is not so. At any 
moment death might come and snuff them out. 
Some are being stabbed daily but losing one’s life 
that way is not the same thing as shedding ‘ self. 
One has to learn to efface self or the ego voluntarily 
and as a sacrifice in order to find God. The spinning 
wheel rules out exclusiveness. It stands for eill, 
including the poorest. It, therefore, requires us to 
be humble and to cast away pride completely'. 

It holds the key to Swaraj. But can one spin 
for Swaraj and yet not be filled with subtle pride ? 
j,, If pride is there, spinning won’t bring one the 
"Swaraj of the spirit or the realization of God. 

“ When self is shed the change will be reflected 
in out outward behaviour. It will show in the 
littlest of our little acts. The whole outlook on 


life will be changed. Everything we do will be 
undertaken not for little self but for all,” 

“ The hymn goes on to say,” concluded Gandhiji, 
that to find God one need not go out anywhere. 
He resides in our hearts. But if we instal self or 
ego there we dethrone ‘ poor ’ God. I have here 
used the epithet ‘ poor ’ advisedly. For, although 
He is the King of Kings, Most High, Almighty, yet 
He is at the beck and call of anyone who has 
reduced I himself to zero and turns to Him in utter- 
most humility of spirit. Let us then become poor 
in spirit and find Him within ourselves.” 

“ Come Thou in a Shower of Mercy ” 

When will this orgy of madness end ? Killings 
in Calcutta, stabbings in Dacca, Agra, Ahmedabad 
and Bombay. To it must now be a'dded the technique 
of poisoning. Must India go in for this crowning 
infamy ? Or, is India’s destiny to illustrate to the 
world the truth of the old Indian saying that 
greatest corruption leads to greatest pessimism and 
crime ? Gandhiji poured out his soul’s anguish over 
these dark happenings in the qourse of his address 
at the evening prayer gathering on the 2nd October, 
his birthday according to the English Calendar. 
Mrs. Nandita Kripalani, the grand-niece df the 
Poet, had just sung in her melodious voice the 
Poet’s song : 

When the heart is hard and parched up, come 
upon me with a shower of mercy. 

When grace is lost from life, come with a 
burst of song|^ 

When tumultuous work raises its din on all 
sides shutting roe out, come to me, my lord of 
silence with thy peace and rest. 

When my beggarly heart sits crouched, shut 
up in a corner, break open the door, my king and 
come with thy regalities. 

When desire blinds the mind with delusion 
and dust, O thou holy one, thou wakeful, come with 
thy light and thy thunder. 

It is almost as if God has sent a special 
message to me and to us in this hymn today, he 
commented. “ The springs of life in India appear 
to be dry today. We would be foolish to imagine 
that all is well because we have a Congress ministry 
at the Centre. ” It was, he proceeded, as if God 
has come to us with His awful light and His 
thunder to awaken us at a time when our minds 
are blinded with delusion and dust. 
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Goa 

He, however, did not wish to harp on the mutual 
stabbings, bad as they were. To illustrate how dry 
the fountain of life had gone, he took the audience’s 
mind to the little island of Goa, which was part and 
parcel of India. News had come that Dr. Ram 
Manohar Lohia had been arrested on arrival there and 
put in solitary confinement. Shri Kakodkar had 
a little while ago been tried for pleading for civil 
liberty and sentenced to 9 years’ imprisonment with 
the prospect of being sent across the seas. Dr. 
Lohia was a scholar and while he might not be of 
the same way of thinking as Gandhiji, that did 
not mean that he, fhe speaker, had nothing to do 
with his case. His arrest and the happenings in 
Goa must affect his hearers as they did him. He 
had had some correspondence with authority but 
to no avail. Their Chief Minister, Panjdit Jawahar- 
lalji, was trying in his own way. It was humiliating 
for any Indian to be told he could not go to Goa 
as he was a foreigner. Goa was ]ust as much a 
part of India as Kashmir or any other State and it 
was intolerable that a man like Dr. Ram Manohar 
Lohia should be treated as a foreigner having no 
right to enter Goa or any other part ot India not 
directly under British rule. 

Inner Meaning of Dussehra 

In the face of ^ch indignities and ,with the 
spiritual bankruptcy staring them in the face, what 
right had they to celebrate Dussehra with feasting 
and processions and other marks of jubilation, he 
asked his audience the next day. Could there be 
rejoicing in a country where daily stabbings were 
taking place and brother hated brother? Dussehra 
was the celebration of Rama’s victory over Ravana 
but his victory was not achieved by violence. When 
Vibhishana asked Shri Ramachandra how unarmed, 
■ unshod, without any armour, he was going to defeat 
the heavily armed and mighty Ravana with his 
chariots, Rama’s reply was that it was faith and 
purity that were going to win the battle. His bow 
was his self-control. His victory was the victory of 
good over evil. Gandhiji advised them to spend 
Dussehra quietly at home in praydl if they had 
understood the real meaning of religion and 
Dussehra. 

He was receiving, Gandhiji went on to say. 
letters of abuse saying that his doctrine of non- 
violence was emasculating the Hindus, that he was 
no Mahatma, that he was injuring them and lea din g 
them astsay. The speaker said, he never laid claim 
to being a Mahatma. He was an ordinary mortal 
as any one of them. He hoped he had never injured 
anyone. What he told them he told them for their 
own and the universal good. He had said that if 
they could not act hon-violently they, should defend 
themselves violently rather than be cowards. But 
the ability to die smiling at the hands of a brother 
without retaliation, physical or mental, was the 
highest bravery. In no case was it right to spoil 
for a fight. That was no self-defence. It was bad 
for them, bad for the country and utter disloyalty 


to their leaders. It was hindering them in their 
march towards Swaraj. Gandhiji reiterated that 
today no one had a right to feast and eat one 
morsel more than necessary. If they behaved in a 
disciplined manner India would live. If they did 
not, then India would die and they would be 
unable to hold their heads high. 

Our Neighbours the Afghans’ 

It was a seer who in an inspired moment envisaged 
the sending out of armies not of occupation but of 
non-violence for service to other countries, to take 
to them the fruits of culture and the arts of peace. 
Like many other countries Afghanistan is in the grip 
of economic shortages, particularly of cloth. An S.O.S. 
was received the other day through the Afghan 
Agent-General by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru enquiring 
whether India could not do a friendly turn to Afghan- 
istan by providing them with cloth. Jawaharlalji 
referred the Afghan request to Gandhiji. Luckily 
Gandhiji had received an intimation only a few days ago 
from the Punjab that they had for disposal a stock of 
Rs. 24 lakhs worth of Khadi. Gandhiji mentioned 
the fact to the Afghan Consul who saw him on 
Sunday the 6th of October. Later the Afghan friends 
examined some samples of printed and dyed Khadi 
and said they would be immensely pleased to have 
what could be spared. They also enthusiastically 
welcomed Pandit Jawaharlalji’s suggestion that India 
might . send a batch of organizers and technical 
experts to teach them to organize hand-spinning 
and the manufacture of Khadi in Afghanistan itself. 
They visited Kanu Gandhi’s spinning class and 
were agreeably surprised to learn that little boys and 
girls could pick up the art within a week’s time. 
Afghanistan had two cotton mills with an output 
of nearly 6 million yards. A sort of Khadi was 
produced there but it was very coarse. Weaving 
was still a live art but cotton spinning has fallen 
into desuetude. American long staple cotton was 
grown in Afghanistan in quantities above and 
beyond their present-day textile requirements and 
part of it was exported to India. Wool spinning 
was fairly universal. And in the long winter months 
everybody had enough enforced leisure which, if 
properly utilized, could enable Afghanistan to 
become self-sufficient in the matter of clothing. 

Panditji is the first Minister in the land, remarked 
Gandhiji in his prayer address. He cannot turn a 
deaf ear to anyone’s need. Today they had to 
confess with shame that they had gone mad and 
were fighting with each other. People from all over 
the world were wiring to congratulate India on 
having come thus far towards independence through 
non-violence. How then could they be enemies of 
anyone? Their Badshah Khan was a Pathan. His 
brother Pathans across the border had come to ask for 
cloth. It was India’s duty to help them. This river of 
love could and should flow from India. Time was 
when India'not only clothed herself but her muslins 
were famed throughout the world for their exquisite 
texture. Today they were naked in their own 
country and all through their own laziness. Money 
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could buy neither grain nor cloth in a country 
which should feed and clothe herself with ease. 
Gandhiji claimed that if they put their shoulders 
to the task and took to spinning they could fulfil 
not only their own but the needs of the world in 
the matter of cloth. 

Birthday Greetings 

Birthday greetings have a significance all their 
own, not for what they say about the persons 
concerned but the comment they provide on the 
ideals, hopes and aspirations of the time one is 
living in. Is not an age known by the way in which 
it honours its heroes ? The following excerpts from 
some, of the birthday greetings. received by Gandhiji 
will serve as an index of what the world of today 
is aching for : 

“ You have dedicated so many years to the 
cause of Indian freedom that I hope you may live 
long (to 125 at least ) to see the results of your 
labours come to a full fruition of happiness for 
your people. 

“ These are difficult days but nevertheless we 

are progressing in the right direction. 

« <?> 

A few short steps and the final act will have 

been completed and then we can all rejoice together' 

in the accomplishmeni of Indian freedom.” 

Here is another : 

“ Gandhiji ! The month of October brings the 
anniversary of your birth into this world of conflict 
— conflict between the powers of good and evil. 
I send you my salutations and my heartfelt good 
wishes. May you see during the coming year, still 
further fulfilment of your prophetic vision. May it 
bring a further advance of Freedom and of Peace 
to your beloved country. Our inspired poet, 'William 
Blake wrote : 

“I give you the end of a golden string 
Only wind it into a ball 
It will lead you in at Heaven’s Gate 
Built in Jerusalem’s wall. 

''Jerusalem was the symbol used by Blake of 
his vision of the Kingdom of Heavai which he 
believed would be finally established on earth. And 
his golden thread was the practice of forgiveiiess. 

“ In this faith you and the poet Blake are 
kindred souls, and you also have put this thread 
into our hands, which is for each of us to unwind 
in our day-to-day practice — the thread which will 
bring us safely through the intricate maze of 
circumstance, and release us into the ‘ Kingdom of 
Heaven ’. 

“Your life and being have enriched the hu m an 
race and will always remain as part of the Light 
which shines in the darkness. May all faith and joy 
be yours at this time of the celebration of your 
Birthday. ” 

But one of the most touching is from distant 
America : 

“ Today at lunch I got the urge to write and 
tell you that small towns, like Forty Fort where I 


live, all over the world have been made better 
because of your life. 

“ Perhaps it is not so strange after all that 
you, Hindu leader, should remind the world and 
Palestine to adopt the methods of Jesus, our Christ. 
Jesus lives today and perhaps he speaks through 
you. 

"To me it is one of my great blessings that 
I have lived in the same generation with you. 

“ You feel and know, I am sure, that the world 
is getting better and, that we are drawing closer 
to the people of India and China.” 

At Last ? 

It is darkest before dawn. Things have a knack 
of growing worse before they become better. It 
would almost seem as if in answer to the prayers 
and good wishes of an aching world, dark clouds 
that have so long darkened the Indian sky are 
going to lift after all. As this is being written 
there are indications that the last gap in the 
National Interim Government is going to be filled 
up by the Muslim League coming into the Cabinet. 
Conversations were going on, remarked Gandhiji 
at today’s evening prayer in his written Monday 
message in Hindustani, which led one to hope that 
the Muslim League would join the Cabinet. He 
wanted all to pray that this time the union between 
the Congress and the Muslim League would be 
even deeper and more lasting than in 1916 and 
during the Khilafat movement and brother would 
no longer abuse or kill brother and all would live 
at peace. 

New Delhi, 7-10-’46 PyarelaL 

ROWDYISM RUN RIOT 

(By M. K. Gandhi) 

A correspondent from Jubbulpore describes the 
rowdyism exhibited by a section of the Ehndus at 
a benefit performance in aid of the local convent 
school for girls. A Hindu friend actually organized 
the show. The actors in the little drama were all 
girls from the convent. Towards the end there was 
a scene in which an orphaned girl, tired of the 
world, was prasdng to God. Angels appeared and 
advised her to have faith in her Christ and the 
play ended with a hymn in praise of Jesus. This 
was the signal for pandemonium. The Hindus who 
created the disturbance raised a hue and cry against 
Christianity, the organizer who tried to speak was 
unable to make himself heard and money for the 
tickets was demanded back. The writer asks whether 
this scene could have taken place if the hymn sung 
had been in praise of Shri Krishna instead 
of Jesus. 

If what the correspondent says is true, the 
behaviour described was wholly unworthy. It 
betrayed extreme intolerance. Those who do not 
like things that do not coincide with their notions 
need not patronize them but it is ungentlemanly 
to behave like less than men when things are not 
to their taste. 

New Delhi, 5-10-’46 
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THE DANGER OF ‘VANASPATI’ 


CBy M. K. Gandhi) 

“ In Hanjan of 14-4- ’46 you supported Sarclat 
Datar Singh's plea regarding a ban on ‘ Vanaspati 
There were several suggestions in that article which, 
had they been acted upon, would have checked the 
evil. But unfortunately no action has been taken. In 
the Punjab, in Akola, Shegaon and Kurnool, 
permission has actually been given for starting new 
factories. At any rate, this should be stopped. In 
the Punjab the Government has not even ordered 
the colouring of ‘ Vanaspati ’’ 

The above is the substance of a letter to me. 

I have advisedly put ‘ Vanaspati ’ in inverted 
commas. It ought really to be Vanaspati Ghee. No 
one can have any quarrel with Vanaspati which 
means the leaves of flowers, fruits and vegetables. 
But when it presumes to pass as something else, it 
becomes a poison. Vanaspati is not and ,can never 
be ghee. If ever it were to become ghee, I would 
be the first loudly to proclaim that there is no 
further need for real ghee. Ghee or butter are the 
fat contents of milk drawn from an animal. To 
sell vegetable oil or butter in the form and name 
of ghee is to deceive the Indian public. It is 
thoroughly dishonest. It is the clear duty of tradesmen 
not to sell any product of this nature in the guise 
of ghee and no government should countenance such 
sale. The crores of India today get neither milk 
nor ghee nor butter, nor even buttermilk. No 
wonder that mortality figures are on the increase 
and there is lack of energy in the people. It would 
appear as if man is really unable to sustain life 
without either meat or milk and milk products. 
Anyone who deceives people in this regard or 
countenances the fraud is an enemy of India. 

New Delhi, 6-10-;46 

(From the original in Hindustani) 

.Dolapalki (Bridal Conveyance) 

The Hindus of Garhwal District are so ignorant 
that, they do not allow Harijan bridegrooms to ride 
or sit in any conveyance and pass in front of 
temples, public squares or the residential quarters 
of high caste Hindus. Ah evil custom like this 
should not really be tolerated today. One friend 
suggests that perhaps the best way to dispel 
ignorance would be to have a law enacted. This 
should be done. And, in any case, whenever a 
Harijan bridal procession is taken out, these 
unfortunate people should be ' afforded police 
protection. The district authorities should issue 
notices that no interference ‘with the same shall 
be permitted. Anyone who tries to stop or causes 
to have stopped any such procession will be liable 
to punishment. 

New Delhi, 6-10-46 M. K. G, 

(From original in Hindustani) 


A WORD TO PUNJAB 

A knowledgeable person from the Punjab writes 
that the control on export of cattle from that 
province which had been imposed in 1944 expires 
on the 30th September and Government has no 
intention of reimposing it. Pure milk, butter, ghee, 
etc. are difficult to procure in the market, the 
quantity and quality of the cattle wealth of the 
province is rapidly deteriorating. While in 1940 'the 
proportion of cattle stock to that of the population 
was 55 per hundred, it had reduced in 1945 to 51 
per hundred. The matter of export is, therefore, of 
vital concern. 

Export generally takes place to the larger cities 
like Calcutta and Bombay. Traders sell cattle to 
milkmen at enormous profits. The latter, as soon as the 
cows are dry, pass them on to the butcher’s knife. 
Drs. Smith and Wright, both experts, have expressed 
themselves against export in the clearest terms. 
Dr. Pepperall who came to advise the Government 
of India on the question of milk wrote as follows : 

" It would be far better for the Punjab to 
retain its cattle and arrange instead to send evaporated 
milk in time to Bombay or Calcutta rather than export 
cattle that ard* usually slaughtered within a few 
months and replaced at great cost. The economic 
advantage to the country would be, great. Animals 
could be retained in surroundings where they would 
be well fed and cared for and their milk when 
delivered in time ought to be much cheaper than 
locally produced milk apart from being quite safe 
from a health point of view. It is recommended that 
this development be pursued with the utmost energy 
as it is considered to be the most practicable method 
of supplementing city supplies, saving valuable cattle 
from premature slaughter, reducing the price of 
milk, preventing adulteration and bringing to an 
end the maintenance of cattle in city stables." 

The correspondent hopes that the Provincial 
Government, the members of the Assembly and 
the general public will take up this matter which 
is of common interest. Not only should the export 
be restricted but full advantage should be taken of 
the facilities which the Railway Board, according 
to the correspondent, are willing to offer in the 
matter of bringing back dry cattle to the Punjab. 
The eastern districts of the Province have, perhaps, 
the best stock in the whole of India, but unless 
a sensible policy is adopted the province stands iij 
danger of losing its cattle wealth. The disastrous 
effect of this on both health and agriculture needs 
no comment. 

New Delhi, 30-9-’46 A. K. 

Wells Thrown Open 

Gandhiji refers in Harijanhandhu to a letter 
from Shri Kalyanji Mehta saying that many wells 
were throwp open to Harijans in the Surat District. 
He remarks that while this news is good so far as 
it goes, it is also an exhibition of our shame that 
so many thousands still remain to be thrown open. 
It has delighted him to have the news that 
prohibition and other constructive work has been 
started in the provinces. 

New Delhi, 8-10-’46 S. N. 
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DECIMALIZATION OF WEIGHTS 
AND MEASURES 

My opinion on this subject is as follows : 

1. I entirely agree that there should be a uniform 
standsurd of measurements of various types throughout 
the country. The chaos complained of in the letter 
of the Government of India is indefensible. 

2. At the same time it is also, necessary that 
two standards of measurements should not be 
allowed to prevail side by side, as ii does at present 
in respect of the pound and the seer. This is even 
more confusing and provides better opportunity 
for sharp practice than the prevalence of a different 
local scale. 

3. It is true that the decimal system has some 
advantages in large-scale calculations, and allows 
mechanical reckoners to be used. It is used for all 
types of calculations in the domain of science, 
except those relating to measurement of time and 
angles. The metric system has been adopted 
internationally and is also widely used in ordinary 
affairs in several parts of Europe. If decimalization 
is to be uniformly resorted to in India, I think we 
should adopt the metric system totally. I do not 
consider it desirable to have decimalization of an 
independent Indian style. 

4. But I definitely hold that the use of decimals 
presupposes wide literacy and the use of paper and 
pen. To the illiterate, the chauthai (quatteral) system 
is much simpler and has several advantages over 
the decimal one. I am of opinion that all sub- 
divisions of an upper unit should be made cu the 
quarteral system for our country. As L i and ^ 
are perfect decimals, it does not clash 'with the 
decimal system. May be, after a decade or two, it 
may be possible to make a change over to the 
decimal system completely. 

5. But, at present, there does not exist any 
regularized application even of the chauthai system 
in the several standards of measures. Thus the rupee 
is sub-divided into 64 parts (not to mention the 
pie), the seer into 80, the tola into 32 or 96 in 
different patterns, and so on. The Indian system of 
lineal measurements has been completely supplanted 
by the British system of a thoroughly irregular 
pattern. As its square and cubical measurements 
hare also an importance on the system of weights, 
its irregularity is a very great handicap. It is, 
therefore, necessary that the chauthai system should 
be applied in a regular manner in standardizing 
various tables. 

6. Accordingly, my suggestions are : 

(i) Indian tables should be re-arranged on the 

chauthai in a uniform and regular manner 

for all tables of measurements, its scope being limited 
to the sub-divisions of its standard xmit; 

(ii) The standard unit of every measurement 
should be linked to the International Metric system, 
instead of the British system. • 

It is possible to achieve this in more ways than 
one. One important point requiring to be settled 


in this connection is whether the new standards 
might be allowed to depart considerably from the 
prevailing ones; for instance, whether we might fix 
upon a seer of say 800 or 960 or even 312 grams, 
in place of the present one, which is approximately 
933 grams. So also in respect of the gaj. The 
importance of the C. G. S. lies in the fact that the 
gram is linked with volume (being the weight of 
1 cc. of water ). If this is to be achieved in the 
Indian system also (which is quite possible ) , some 
measurements would have to be radically altered. 
The question is, how far is the Government prepared 
to favour radical alteration'' ? If the policy is to 
depart as little as possible in respect of important 
current units, the basis of equalizing Indian measures 
to the metric system will be of one type. It might 
involve the reckoning of more decimal places than 
what might be regarded comfortable. If a radical 
departure is made the basis might be simpler. After 
working at it in a number of ways, I find that it 
would be worthwhile pursuing this work only if 
the Government is agreed on the two principles 
mentioned above and indicates in a genercil manner 
its policy on the question set forth in this paragraph. 
Sevagram, 22-9-’46 K. G. Mashruwala 

GROW MORE PALMS 

Fifteen years ago, the prohibition campaign 
sponsored by the Indian National Congress included 
destruction of palm trees utilized for drawing intoxi- 
cant toddy. It was not then realized that the fault 
was not of the palms which really yield a sweet, non- 
intoxicant, healthy beverage called «ira. The fault was 
of the owner who converted -it into intoxicating 
toddy. Therefore, ‘the rational remedy will be to 
reform the owner rather than kill the palms. The palm 
trees play a double function. Besides the benefit 
they give as trees, they give also gur and sugar from 
palms. Good many articles of everyday use like 
baskets, brooms, brushes, fans, caneware, etc. 
are made from the different parts of the plam tree. 
Edible fruit is yielded by the date and palmyra 
palm. Annually one maund of gur is yielded by a 
palmyra tree and 1/5 maund by a date palm in 
alternate years. The trees unlike sugarcane need 
no irrigation, manuring or protection from wild 
animals. When once planted the palms live for 
more than fifty years and continue yielding gur. The 
palms can be raised on non-agricultural waste land 
and need no fertile fields like sugar-cane. When 
newly planted, it takes nearly 10 years for a date 
and 15 years for a palmyra palm to begin yielding 
nira — sweet sap. 

All possible effort must be made to grow more 
and more palm trees to produce enough palm gur. 
The planting must be done systematically. Ten feet 
distance ought to be left between every t.wo trees. 
If the palms are grown like a jungle, the yield of 
nira will be adversely affected. The intervening 
space may be used for growing cereals without 
harm to either the trees or the crops. 

Maganwadi, Wardha Gajanan Naik 
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NEW EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 

I have been turning over the pages of a recently 
published volume on education in England from the 
pen of Mr. M. L. Jacks, Director of the Department 
of Education at Oxford University (Total Education, 
Kegan Paul), and find that the educationists in 
England are faced with problems similar to ours, 
and that the solutions they propose ace not without 
interest for us in India. 

It is a common complaint in India that our 
education is purely intellectual, and neglects body 
as well as character-building. Similarly Mr. Jacks 
says, ‘ On the one side is the mind, a proper subject 
of education. On the other side is the body, and 
we have not thought it proper to educate that.’ 
But it should be our object in the school to 
’synthesize all a child’s capacities, physical, moral, 
intellectual and spiritual. ’ As Mr. F. C. Happold 
observes in Citizens in the Making (Christophers), 
‘the discovery that both children and adults can 
best be trained by being taught to think with their 
whole bodies and not with their brains, is one of 
the educational discoveries of our age. ’ But this 
discovery has been made by only a few, namely 
‘the teachers who have paid attention to Physical 
Education (of which Physical Training is only a 
part).’ They have discovered that ‘in the young 
an increase in physical alertness is always accom- 
panied by an increase in mental alertness; that the 
control of the body, which is learnt from an 
intelligent course in Physical Education, broadens 
out into a control of the passions and impulses, 
and of the mind and the knowledge which it gains; 
that problems of discipline become notably fewer 
and tend to solve themselves; that old intellectual 
interests arc enlarged and take on a new vividness, 
and that new interests are created; that an aware- 
ness of self as an undivided whole is engendered, 
and that with this awareness there goes a new 
self-respect.’ This is the experience not only in 
England but in other countries as well, as for 
instance in Czechoslovakia, where ■“ the Sokols, 
using gymnastics and callisthenics as instruments , 
of physical, moral and intellectual regeneration, 
developed . . . into a movement for the renewal 
of a whole people and became the centre 
and crystallization of national sentiment. All 
these are instances of the co-education of mind, 
body and spirit, and of the whole human being in 
action; he becomes a controlled being, with his 
knowledge and skill, no less than his health and 
strength, controlled in the interests of his whole 
self.’ As a striking picture of the education of the 
whole child, Mr. Jacks cites the case of a boy intent 
upon a piece of carpentry: in the visualization and 
appreciation of an end which is both useful and 
beautiful, in the thinking out of the proper 
for its accomplishment, in the accuracy of measure- 
ment, the manual skill, and the manipulation of a 
tool which are required, in the demands upon the 
senses of sight and of touch, in the economical and 


controlled use of physical strength, and in the 
obvious determination of the will to exclude all 
distractions and concentrate the whole self upon the 
job — in all this, intellectual, moral and physical 
powers are brought into play and operate as one, 
and the finished article is the self-suppressive and 
creative act of the whole boy.’ 

It will not do to neglect the physique of our 
children. As Mr. Jacks forcibly puts it, a school 
should be first and foremost a health centre, where the 
ihdivisible health of body, mind and spirit may be 
fostered as one operation. ‘ Indifferently played games 
can never meet the necessities of the case. Every 
school should have a department of Physical Education, 
and we should in time be able to devise for the age of 
sixteen a physical test to correspond to the intellec- 
tual test represented by the School Certificate 
examination, and by dovetailing the one into the 
other to produce something which will approximate 
more closely to a test of the whole child’ 

‘ Physical illiteracy ’ which afflicts most of our 
students will be a thing of the past when schools 
attend to the bodies of our children as well as to 
their minds. 

Along with language and other subjects of the 
school curriculum Mr. Jacks deals with arts and 
suggests that the study of dress, embroidery, colour- 
printing, decoration, architecture and costume 
would be suitable for .girls, and the practice of 
book-crafts, lino-cuts, wood-work, metal work, 
modelling, constructional and free drawing for boys. 
This may be all right in England, but in India as 
our ideal is the revival of the old self-sufficient, 
self-reliant and independent village republic, we 
must concentrate on food and clothes which 
constitute the basic necessities of man all the world 
over. Every child at school should be placed in 
charge of a small piece of ground where he or she 
can grow flowers, vegetables and the like. But this 
would not be possible in every place ; in quite a 
number of places the ground required for the 
purpose may not be available. Spinning however 
does not present any such difficulty and should 
therefore be practised in every school along with 
or without gardening. 

Schoolmasters no less than schoolboys should 
receive training in handicraft as well as physical 
training. Dealing with conditions in England, 
Mr. Jacks says, ‘ Man is a “ skill-hungry animal ”, 
and yet this hunger is rarely satisfied : the starvation 
is due to the fact that a training in manual or 
bodily skills has been widely neglected in schools 
.and these skills have been regarded as the 
Cinderellas of the curriculum. They can only be 
rescued from this status, if we so train our teachers 
that they will he competent both to practise and 
to foster them : and this competence is likely. . . . 
to be an increasingly important part of every teacher’s 
equipment. ’ This competence may be important in 
England, but it is essential in India. 


V. G. D. 
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HINDUSTANI DICTIONARY 

In continuation of my last note I regret to say 
that neither from the publishers nor from other 
booksellers or friends have I been able to procure 
a copy of the trilingual dictionary referred to by 
the two correspondents. 

Readers will- have noticed that eight columns of 
words come out every fortnight instead of four 
every week. 

Letters of appreciation of the work have been 
pouring in, showing that it supplies a felt want. 

M. K. G. 

INSTALLMENT— IV 
English Hindustani 

Amazement n. i 

Amazon n. I 

Ambassador ru. I 1 <0 j 

Amber n. i \j^ 

Ambient adj. ^ %T pTT i 'j* ‘1. j* 

Ambiguous adj, i 

Ambit n. I 

Ambition «. ar ^a r m , 55Nr I *J “iC.1 

Ambling n. i JW c*- i" 

Ambrosia n. stw, I .o tcfrjtiy? 

Ambulance n. n# i is!i^ S 

Ambuscade or ambush n. ^nci, ?n i 

*'rr' k Jy 

Ameliorate v. srrt, swr-tt, stsst fNr i 

t_jA (VjW.u« (tLii 

Amen Intet. an^, I ‘o-T 
Amenable adj. aiwrartl, 1 jUj-oU j 

Amend v. iWRrTT, 5 r?if i 

Amends, to make v. ^ afsfoir 

Ainenity n. I 

ui^y- ‘ ‘ 

Amerce v. i 1'/ 

American n. S.y 

Amiable adj. §#y I 

Amicable adj. ^^cTRT, am^rai i IS" yj 
Amidst adv. I cm ^ 

Amiss, V. URsir I ijj 

Amiss, to take adj. ?i5Rr, j JJc ,Ue .,. 

Amity n. f^isicn I 

Ammonia n. apTltJpiT I / 

(crT A') Ijj*! i 

Ammunition n. I 

Amnesia n. ^ i 

k»j Irlf 1 Ji/yl 

Amnesty w. ^-sguT, arw garni?! | jU .Li' 
Among adv. armFf, 1 ‘cy ‘cfi* 0! 
Amoral adj. I jj 

Amorous adj. ar#^, arra^ I ciCT .jiW 


Amount n. an?!, I 
Amount, to, v. ’flwr ^sfrr ^ i 

li oLmi (tT o^j.* 

Amphibian n. sTTfRr i jj'W 'S'Jt 
Amphitheatre n. OTRRTf *ir qR4i^[|<A| I 

^}ii eiiii i CtfUi (J y 

Ample adj. ^ i ‘dlT 

Amplify v. ^?Rr I 

Amputate u. ^ ^rs?rr, sRlw I 

lir is>c .b‘^ m dj 


Amuck adv. qptRJ^ rRi I J" 

Amulet n. il#3r, apt^^ ?ivs]- | ILT (ju,- 
Amuse v. supn ?it ^WT, .1^ ^ I 

L * y tiC J3 

Anachronism n. ^ tl I 

y* Uc ^ ]p\s4 jT. yr 

Anaconda n. arspn: — ^ ^ 5#PT | 

,^iL, Iji c«fj <it 1 _ 

Anaemia n. 4)41 i S 

Anaesthetic n. ^ I bs d^Ji_y Jy‘i_ 

Analogy n. I Jit. 

Analysis n. I gW ‘u-obf 

Anarchy n. aroaraiiTr I k5^b' 

Anethema n. sstt'?, sw I 
Anatomy n. aRRs, 

y 

Ancestor n. I bbyl 

Anchor n. ^ I ^ 

Anchor, to cast v. ^ir: 5|«Rr 1 Ub 
Anchor, to weigh v. ^RfRr I IV' 

Anchorite n. IrFft, 4fl'^iFl#T I or^ *^y 
Ancient adj. 5n?n, ^iriRR i (yL« >1’'^; 

And conj. sfk, R' I ■> o->' 

Anecdote n. asfpft I 

Anew adv. I ts- <5. ^duji, 

Angel n. vtiftwi I 
Anger n. .gw i «»*-»/ 

Angle n. #it, ailftlRr I ‘^y 

Angle of vision n. i 

*1^ ^ 

Anguish n. ^RiTT, f 1 y> ,ciX' o>> 

Animal n. ai'iw, Jrpifl' I JU 
Animate v. ^ JTFT rt ’^IWT, fSaw 
^ arpi I bl S eW ‘lr_^»4>3 tblfe qj_, I dIj, <b^ji> 

Animism n. 'W I ^ 

Animosity n. ^ I Ji 

Animus n. ^ I yi 
Aniseed n, riH 1 >-*>- 
Ankle n. srrt, %r I ^ 

Annals u. ^ I €sa\ t 

Anneal u. #R rir ^ I h> jt <b> gT 
Annex v. Rcaft 5?nfil«y ^RT, sitw, ftasi %Rr, sp^ 
WRT, fPw Isrr I 


^ 4.1*4 tbi ^ ‘l*3y y i3*l^ ‘1* y 
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Annihilate v. ^ ^ I ^ 

Anniversary n. sRjEfl, I 

Annotate v. ^ \ 

v y i j ii‘_^ Qji 

Announce v. ^ I 

t ^ j, ‘b.i ‘t ' ^ 6^1 

Annoy v, ^FTHI, ^ I '*/ 

Annual adj. tii'iHi, I ‘iUjb 

Annuity n. -aiwR ’Ttit I 

Annul V. ^FTT \ '•/ t>^ 

Annular adj. I W*- 

Anodyne n. 'flfFTRRj, ^ (+id.i^4(^ ^ I 

'ji Jb ‘jji* sji iCbt Ijj 

Anoint v. ^ sFrFT, ^w9®?f?iTciN'}l^% ^ i 

t\51) ^ A £. £'-> il?' 

Anomalous adj. ^shW4f, 3Fr&?i i “kj 'j' i- 
Anon adv. anfft-snfft, 3Frr i *=Ji ‘W ‘t#*' 
Anonymous adj. il+i'tw, %-?iFT, 3HW I 


(•Ij tS- 




Another adj., pro. ^ sfk i j->' 

Answer v. 5Rt^ ^ ^ gante ^ 

I 

Ant n.^ \ 

Ant, white n. i 

Antagoinsm n. ^<aif«5*d i ‘-s 

Antarctic adj. fOT, I 

Antecedent n. i iJ «ln 

Antecedents n. Plw«i 51^ I 

Antedate v. sFF^l 5[#i tlrf^ co^ ^ i 

S ijf, <!“- 15#/ \ li-*' 

Antediluvian adj. jfs^ ^ 'Tf^, 

^ ) I • 

is.fi ^*) ‘<5“J'V* <2!' £l jy* li. J-ji 

Antemeridian adj. *11% I toVt ^ jn-’i 

Antenatal adj. aiT 5 r# qi% i «ln ^ ,jifW 

Antenna n. ^ ^ asl^sdr t ) I 

^ ji tl jA ^ 

Anterior adj. sprar, I 

^ .yfl 

Anthem n. I '■'■^ 

Anthem, national n. f>”Wt Fi^r I ^ i/y 
Anthology n. 5«4WI I 

Anthracite n. arM (^ gifr 

Oit^ c)^_5*5 ^ ^ ^ ^ Jo ^ 

Anthrax «. ('?^) afk ift sfhn^ | 

isJ^ (Sy. S OjJit! Jji (<J->>^) Ojytij* 

Anthropoid adj. f^FraR-^ri, i 






oLil 


Anthropology n. %WFR>r I 

j ^ ^ OLjl 


Anthropomorphous adj. ti3®I% 

^l«h«4l| I 

ijt;. S ly* v-*-» ^ 

Anti [^55T5R, 1 

Anybody n., pro. 5^1 I ^yt jf 

Anyhow adv. ^ I 

^ z.^ iS^ ^ iA <-=^ -a-V 

Anything pro., n. f® ’fft, ^ %r i 

JS A' j/ ‘l5« jf ^ 
Anyway adv. ^ anyhow i anyhow 
An3where adv. ^ ^ i is# ‘Cs#^ 

Apace adv. ^flsr i ^ isx A- 

Apart adv. ^ ^RS>, I 

0 j^ t(i^ jl» cfi ( ^oJbhi^ idCi^ 

Apartment n. I '^s^f 

Apathy n. ^H<'ti^, WIT'^, i ‘u','4^j ‘<Ab 
Ape «. 51^ (^ ^r) I ^y. '^) 

Ape V. «iiFi® ^»i7 I ^'J J" 

Aperient n. i 

Apterture n. • c'-'-^ 

Apex n. ^.Af, ^ I ‘Jjv 

Aphori' I n. ^ I yV 

Apiary n. <1155^ ?n[ 1 ^ J.\ S 

Apocryphal adj. ^ g^f^arf, 5 RF#t I 

oy '»'*ji jf 

Apologize V. ga^TE^ !0Wr FPHI ^ =WfT ' 

U*!^ t l^L <USU ijtw 
Apology n. garra?!, gw, sRiir i v'y jjy^ '«jl« 
Apostasy n. i 

l*3jfc' If i^n aJ' \s j»j*a 

Apostle n. «J^-5RRg, g=^ fitw, Ww, wft i 

I is/ *jr^ *d^. “^jWjI fj** 

Apostrophize v. w fanw i 

465!:.^ V ^ Jjp 

Apothecary n. ^ 'Iwfll l^J^ ‘'^bi_b ba 

Apotheosis n. w ^ wnw, .^1^ W 
^ W SRW I i" Jj-U, i' t Jut .lib tj.a t 1 

Appal V. s'OW, «Rf i(*n I b,a Ij# .liji 
Apparatus n. ww^r, sftgR, anw^r i oVT «iUL 

Apparel n. <T|?hw, I u-V ‘bl+; 

Apparent adj. s.T^, w* 1 <-*b. .j*lb 
Apparition ».g5r,g|Jft^u[5r,«wii 
Appeal V. srp^w g??iT, i?awR5f lar, 8RFC «p*rT, mm 
WIW, WW I '!'f ‘bfi W* ‘tl B J\ .ba .t / U»-j^ 

Appear v. WW, W^ i 

bj* fA“ ^1- ‘ba ^*l^a 

Appearance n. wr, gg®, 5rf^ i rfy-U- .yjj 
Appease v. ww *rww i 

b*V '=^1" ‘^* ^ ^ 

Appellation n. ^TW i ft 

Append v. gpr sww, w«ft «il?w i 

Vj it _f jjifs ikiO ifL 
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Appertain v. cTT^ fitr #tt i 

t j* 

Appetite n. I LmJ^ c £j 

Applaud V. ^ mr^, 5b??it, 3^ »iKr, 

I ba yiib ar cf ‘\:f »'-> *'j ‘tW* Jl' 

Apple ft, ^l®f I 

Appliance n. grpr I -s-V ‘■'Ir'j 

Apply V. arfpir, ^Emrf grRT, ^spj. ^ 

i *'•> ‘V*! ov (“(S' <tlS 

X) <f/ /V 

Appoint V. ^ i V/ ‘t/ j> 

Apportion v. I ‘ba *- 2 >- 

Apposite adj. gsnfeff, qt^i, simr fan I 

Appraise v. '^fNnr, ^ 5sirRT, ar?^ ^ i 

L*^ djl jji <lt'lO ibOT (b^L^ 

Appreciable adj. «OT5rT; I 
Appreciate v. w nr nR muRf, 

^ 55*TRI, RR 3}T ^f^IT I ‘^f 

^ <ib^ (L* <jb L 

Apprehend v. qwJT, Pr^f^ik wt, nnsRT, ai^ 

fblT I t' j» •<& Jjl (tj a <b^!5Jt' il'_^ j ts 

Apprentice ». 5aTf*iFt, I 

Apprise v. aranr, w ^ ®n1lrsR i 

1‘ ^ i_i» Ij <t obf^ <b a jl’br 

Approach v. tr ^ arRi, cinvR cRr, Ri«^i- 

^^4^1 ^!JT I t"_j* klsj-tU <U_j» liO <l>"r dl aj5 t_ 
Approach n. ^iw, 'JfR', %'y>)'ei ^ i 

Appropriate t>. ^?RT, % strt ^ ^ i 

UJ b *bJ *V_^ 

Appropriate adj. #Rr, l 

Approve v. arssr 

nniRT I W' ‘'>’/ •‘H ‘^'f j'^.-T' ‘'’/ ■’■^ 

Approver n. nRi;, ^-nrs^l 1 ci'j 'O* 

Approximate adj. sR^pr, ard^-itrd^, »ra^ I 

dtaji d4. df!) 

Apricot w. I j^^jj 

April ». wpl^ ( =^ft«TT ) i 

Vjv ^Jb. 

Apron n. i 

Apropos adv. *1^, i ^ i-A <j>, 

Apt adj. H I®nr, I 

JSp <t _j* i(I)j jl^ il^U* <dl^ ijfj ‘jrf 

Aptitude «. WR, ^ I <irj “jb-rj ‘ciU 

Aqua ». 

Aquarium ft. ^ arppR '4i«^a>i ^ ^ i 

j»f- I jT 'S' Jb JJ*W b £_iy^ £. Jb 

Aquatic a/3>j. arar-tjM»-41 i (/•‘V' J^ 

Aqueduct n. RsftRl I ■C^b ^ Jb 
Aquiline adj. nw ^if 


Arable land n. 'ORd'ft m ^Rwr . <5Ffbr, ^rstraj;^ 

I Ct*3 Jbjoj jfV B?J=r b, S ‘i-i'S' 
Arbiter n. 'iR, gf^sR, RR, i 'iJb* 

Arbitrary adj. RTfRRRTj JRttrTj %WiPRT I 

A JP \5 ^ «\»U yui 

Arbitration ». 'Nw^ nrf^ < 

. 4(Lai Jl)t 

Arbitrator ». ^ Arbiter I Arbiter 
Arboreal adj. nr i 'S'ii b is'oi-ja 

Arbour «. aj^ itRlRl nRT I 

^_b. K oA j-*' ‘0^ 

Arc «. *IT 5 RIT I b 

Arcade «. 3 tTT, w ^PRI I ^'-> '5b>a 
Arch n. +i4<M, RlTR I ojj 10 \j^ 

Arch adj. RRRS, g>5Jr, rr I u^b^ *i 3 'ibf 
Archaeology n. str^l ' 

jjc ^ ojy^ J' _4 ‘b_aj S OiA^ 

Archaic adj. 5^RT,ar5R'f^, ^-^PPr 1 ^ bj® ‘b-'^,. 
Archangle n. 5R% RRR I 

Arch enemy n. Rpft nr ^ I '>• b 
Archbishop ». RR ’rMt » iV 

Archer n. I j'-^'W 

Archipelago n. HigafN^ JRig^ i 

s> 4i> jA^eA 

Architect n. f§RTR sRl^RRT \ '^^-> i-b ‘*jb*c 
Archive n. gfifeniRT 1 J^b*. 

Arctic adj. flwi^ 1 Jb,^ 

Ardent adj. 3^, “^’' 

Ardour n. .^cg^, sfRr, srr I 

‘tj‘ jf 

Arduous adj. JlffRiRl 1 'S' ‘OJ^T 

Area». nfRI,^, RfRT I ^b>.' *u'a- 

Areca w. gR^, 3 ^ I Jb 

Arena «. aiRRT, i 

Argent orfj. 1 ^.->j 

Argue V. RRT, ^ I b*/ ‘b/ JJ> 

Arid adj. W, ^ 1 ‘'«^-»-> 

Aright adv. I .dl^ 

Arise v. gsR, RTR I b^Jr < b:^' 

Aristocracy n. SRCT, i d ‘ 

Arithmetic n. l^'RTftgR, npRiRlR 1 

u>^ I 

Ark n. gf# r 3R 1 jb l jiS" S xj 
Arm ». Rf, %, gRT I b^^ <Vb ‘J 3 b 
Armed ady. f^RPRR: i •^. 

Armchair n. RKRf^ > t#-/ f'->^ 

Arm-in-arm oziv. fRPf 5R ' 

i- j» i.' b fb* i** f ' 

Armpit w. RR I J* 

Arm’s length, at adv. RR wrr <??: I j; ^ A 
Arm’s length, to keep at u. ^ ft ^ ^RRT, § 
R RRRI I bbO <* ,b:«Sj j J j J i 

Arms ft. fpRR, W I .->b:f* 
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Arms, to lay down v. fR > 

y oU > .m 

Arms, to be up in v. tl*lR 

’R 5R*R fRRT 1 !> Jj I J Ijl , l5j» jU ^ ^ iljl 

Armada n. 5rfr#Ei ^ ^ 1 tA- ‘Jjj W 
Armageddon n. 3n%(t ^sffart | 

J y iSj^Sjti 'e* 

Armament n. fl^raKSR? ^ 35^; ^ ^ RH?- 

l> «Xj 

Armed adj. I 

Armistice n. sTRsfl §55f, ssfisM ^ I 

J-^ S t/'jl 

Armour iu srfcR i J^. .g/* 

Army n. wik, ^ I IrtMuM ^t3 <3 
Aroma ti. .^hI'^, §*rr, I “iV* ,* 

Around prep. ^ sfk, ^ f%; 1^5R-g*R I 

jftj) j»i\ oj jlf ^c-i jl^ ojj\s^ 

Arouse v. sptrt, %R I '^f 

Arraign v. f^iWFT m ^ surifT I tlf-J u*-»i '- (“U' 

Arrange v. ^^rprr, arraRiT sl^ 

^'PTT I ^ ^ ^a. ^ 

Arrant adj. <11% ^ '?JT, <1^ I 

K }jy, ^ 

Array v. iRcfK trRiT, ^ V^, 

«Ttm I 4#‘ .'Sj* i.j4^ U oi l jlL» 

Arrears n. ^iiHT, ^ I J^J •J'i X^. 

Arrears, to be in u. >?% 'Tpirt, ^ ^ 1 

tW *3f (s' .bU-y^ 

Arrest v. 'rasRi, ^ipjtT; «afR ^PNrt I 

liy:^ oy J ib_^ '^3^, 

Arrive v, "Tf^, ^ ^tFrr i I'W-T' .b9>. 

Arrogant adj. arfJpTRft, i^ 

jjTl .cijf 

Arrogate v. tsTT ^ I b/ ij« W i. 

Arrow ^ r j'*. ,J 

Arsenal n. ^rerpiR, srtRf^Rr I .jif '>•' 

Arsenic n. i 

Arson n. ariR 5 Rtt l?rr, sR sTO, I 

* 1 » , L' 5br i b* ISCj e^T 

Art n. m-, 1^; l»Rr i 

‘=<S(- c'jK’ , isJiJ^ • J* 
Artery n. ^1 S oy- 

Artesian well n. ^rr fap { 

iJj^J t iy Jl’l 

Artful adj. =^1511^, •«ii<!i«(N I jA ‘^W * Ar . ■^'^W 

Article n. #r, tl; ^ i 

^ t jcJ? * y^J 

Articulate adj. Rrw, i .OU 
Artifice n. cR^t?, =^3ft, gsr, gfItT I 

< tkr < JW < o'jV « 

Artificial adj. sg^T, «rar?*l I . d-s . . Jjk 

Lrtillery n. ?fl^i »Tt55?^ #5r, ?ft<rerHr I 

* U yji , ^ji , j'odjT i cju J 


Artisan n. ^(O'R > 

Artist n. 'b«i'bR, ^i«i3T?RjR i 

Artiste n. *nit^, 1 •^'^' ■ 

Artless adj. Rt^ir, ^fNr-^ oL .Vj*. 

Arts, fine n. STR, f^, ^ I ‘ o» 

As adv. conj. pron. «Rn, hi, cR^, 

?pfn t, > 

^ Xojf «/ bi tLi. J , qJo ^J.a|r , b. , , b-Jr 

L-cJj^ « 

As far as adv. 5Ri i •^W 
As long as adv. sjw ?R5 i <^1' 

As to, as for, as regards I 

c>«J 

As good as ^IT I yf 
As many, As much f%cRT I bir 
As often as sra ^ i 
As well as ^ I i 5 C 

As yet 5i^, sntft ?r; I tsc' A' v' 

As if, as though rkT I A 
As it were ^ % I ^ bjc 
As usual rPf i ^J» S ^ 

Asafoetida w. CfR I 

Ascend v. aijR arRr, Is^rr i 

y~> j, ts-d' ibj» bjiji .Ujf .by Jij' 

Ascertain v. wr =?R5RrT, I '^S r>* « 

Ascetic n. cTR^t, #RTRft I .Jy. 

Ascribe v. iM% ^suht; sti^ ^ I 

if yjjT ,blSU 4.i xz cr^ 
Aseptic adj. I Jb Li- * .*''j*3 a. 

Asexual adj. ^ri, spflvr l bjiJ a. <JW' 
Ashes n. W I «5'b 

Ashamed adj. cjf^sRi, ^f%J=^r I .c^- 
Ashore adv. q?:, <r i ^ a-j^T ,j. ^■ 
Aside adv. ^ ^ stR, srsit, srs?^ I 

•1 j»Jc j_>j^ it \ J» 

Asinine adj. q^-^rr, I iXjy .LUj/' 

Ask V. %RTr5 ’ERfl^ I 

b^ !b_^ sbGb 

Askance adv. frR#!' sra^; we ^ l 

^ Jti s ^ \ ^ Jn ^J 

Askew adv. f^, ^ I >*3? .Wj 
Asleep adj. JfM, #TT fsn 1 'j* .c5* 

Asp n. ^ I v**" 

Asparagus n. srpRjW, ^ aRCjd t 

tsJ^j eb 1 ,0 j 3 liT b 

Aspect n. qS’SL I A-, .'^jy* 

Aspen like adj. %?fr fan I 'j* tuU” 

Asperity ». t <r}j>jX 

Aspersion n. ^tSpqcf, fSrsww \ 

,cu»fj .dblT .lybju 

Aspirant n. | 

^b ^y .yiClTM 

Aspire v. qf?r ^qn^iT, ^ #Rn, 3 !r% I 

b/ ysjisi' U45b i.Ay ^j\ ,uy 



WHAT CAN POOR NATIONS DO ? exports to the world comes from ten countries.” 

wnrvi Even England and Russia could not have earned 

^ on the war without a constant supply of arms from 

With increasing mechanization, an English writer America. These have to be paid for; even Allies 
wrote in 1940, the existence of the small State, and them free. “ He did not suggest on 

one may add the poor State too, became precarious. of India”, said the former head of the Indian 


“ The small State might survive as an interesting 
relic, like the blacksmiths’ shops, then disappearing 
slowly from our villages. The future lay with the 
large Powers. They could afford to have a Krupps 
or a Creuzot to supply their armies, to have fleets 
which would protect their nationals abroad . . . The 
smaller countries might maintain certain standards, 
as did the older craftsmen, but they were the 
earthenware pots floating in the stream as the iron 
pots. In times of stress they would hope to survive 
under the protection of the Great Powers. • • 

“ Unfortunately the development of scientific 
armaments has increased the relative weakness of 
the small, and especially of the non-industrial, 
countries.”® 

“ The degree of military power,” said Oswald 
Spengler, “ is dependent on the intensity of industry. 
Countries industrially poor are poor all round; they, 
therefore, cannot support an army or wage a wan 
therefore, they are politically impotent; and, 
therefore, the workers in them, leaders and led 
alike, are pawns in the economic policy of their 
oDDOhents.”® Some people even before the outbreak 
S the war had begun to think in terms of a 
partition of the world into a few large blocks of 
political and economic hegemony.^ Under this 
dispensation, can the smaller and poorer nations 
exist except as bond-slaves? That is what has 
happened to the vanquished and also the smaller 
nations of Central Europe. Gandhiji foresaw this 
when he said in 1938: " It does appear to me that 
small nationalities cannot exist in Europe with their 
heads erect. They must he absorbed by their larger 
neighbours. They must become vassals.”® 

II 

What chances have these smaller and poorer 
nations in violent warfare ? In the first place, as 
Gunther has said, “ only highly industrialized countries 
cah profitably manufacture appreciable quantities 
of arms. These countries sell to those less indus- 
trialized. Ninetyeight per cent of the total arms 

1. G. T. Garratt : Europe’s Dance of Death (1940 ), p. 44. 

2. Ihid, p. 321. 

3. Man and Techmes (1932), p. 92. 

4 “The drift of events will be in the direction of a 
partition of the world among a smaU number of gigantic 
imperialist States or empires, which will show much trade 
between their various constituent countries, but will be 
intense rivals of each other, both poHtically and economically.” 

— P. H. Asher: %aUcml Self-sufficiency (1939), p. 57. 

“In the modem world weak States may be a menace . . . 
Nations and peoples possessing laws and territories have 
duties and responsibihties to others as well as rights 
from others. In the future, any nation that becomes a menace 
to another through failure to protect its boundaries, will be 
occupied by other defenders or even lose its sovereignty." 

— J. O. Downer in Current History for July, 1942. 

5. Harijan, Oct. 8, 1938 


Purchasing Mission in America on his return to 
India in 1942, “ that these supplies be made as a 
gift; no country to his knowledge was receiving 
such material as a gift.” And arms have to be 
purchased in a ceaseless flow, and have to be 
continually replaced by newer designs if they have 
to be effective. Arms which were new yesterday 
arc obsolete and out of date today. For example, 
the rifle with which soldiers of many poorer nations 
are armed at present, is today no better than the 
lathi or the bow and arrow before the ultra-modern 
weapons, and is fast being relegated to the limbo. 
As Calvin Goddard says. 

'■ Another definite trend was toward an increased 
allotment of heavy weapons ( machine guns, anti- 
tank guns and light mortars ) to both infantry and 
cavalry organizations. One result, rather startling in 
its implications, was that the infantryman who, ever 
since the supersession in centuries past of the pike 
by the firearm, had been first musketeer and later 
rifleman, relinquished probably for all time his 
traditional weapon. For, by the end of 1940 two- 
thirds (during the world war, only one-fourth) of 
the enlisted personnel of a United States army 
infantry organization had been deprived of their 
rifles and assigned to the service of the newer 
agents of mass destruction. Not only was the old 
order changing; it was all but unrecognizable in the ' 
new.”® 

An idea of how huge the cost of constant 
replacement of arms would be can be gained from 
just one instance of what the United States did 
during the war to meet air-bombing on battleships. 

“ The U. S. Navy, taking stock of happenings 
overseas, came to the conclusion that its fleet was 
decidedly lacking in anti-aircrafts arms and armour, ‘ 
and requested a special appropriation of $300,000,000 
to remedy deficiencies. What small or poor 
country could ever think, or possessed the means, 
of undertaking such expenses before which even 
big, militarized nations like England and France 
quailed ? 

Ill 

And the skill to use these arms ? It is not 
acquired in a day. To quote but one instance of 
the results of uliskilied and clumsy handling of 
modern wespons ; 

“ Compared to the loss of 700 Japanese planes, 
the Chinese have sacrificed 1,100 bombers and pursuit 
ships according to American airplane salesmen. 

6. Encyclopaedia Britannica Book of the year 194L 

7, “Where only a few years back two and three 
machine guns per aeroplane were considered ample, six, eight 
and twelve guns, at least half of them 50-calibce supplemented 
by at least one automatic quick-firing cannon, were considered 
indispensable. ”—-C. Paul Johnstone. Ibid. 
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At least 40 per cent of the losses were due to 
crack-ups by incompetent pilots. One batch of 
eighteen American bombers assembled by Ciirtis- 
Wright mechanics in Hankow was safely flown by 
Chinese pilots to Chengtu, but the pilots forgot to 
lower their retraceable landing gear. Every plane 
had its belly bashed in.”® 

'IV 

Nor must we forget that weaker nations cannot 
always get arms even on payment of money. 
Abyssinia could not import them during the Italian 
invasion. Republican Spain could not purchase them 
from England and France, while her opponents got 
them from Germany and Italy. China could not, 
for three years before America’s entry into the 
war, get them from Britain and the U. S. A., while 
to quote an American journal, “the U. S. A. 
furnished 56.8 per cent (in value) of all war goods 
shipped to Japan; and the British Empire chipped 
in with 22.1 per cent.’’* These Powers would not 
offend the stronger among the combatants; their 
so-called neutrality worked to the detriment of the 
weaker patty. As a result, Abyssinia and Republican 
Spain went under ; and Madame Cbiang Kai-shek 
wrote in an agony of disappointment and despair : 

“If unhappily for the democracies as well as 
for China, we' were defeated in the end, at least 
the world ought to know that we were beaten not 
because of lack of courage — either moral or physical 
courage — but because, by the concerted action of 
the democracies, China was strangled to death by 
an economic noose fashioned by Japan out of British 
appeasement, American profiteering and French 
fear.” 

V 

Again, there is a greater price than money to 
be paid for the purchase of armaments and armed 
assistance. The case of the Balkans before the war 
is an apt illustration of it. The tale may be briefly 
told. After the world depression, British and 
American credits and markets that were available 
to the Balkan countries contracted, and the latter 
had to sell their food grains to Germany, who paid 
them a part of the money in cash and kept the 
balance in credit. Later on, arms were offered for 
sale to the creditors at much cheaper rates rhan 
other goods, and the latter could not resist the 
temptation, also fearing the loss of the German 
market if they did not take the armaments. “ The 
Nazis calculate,” said an English writer, “that 

8 . Haldore Hanson : Bumam SMeaimir (1939), p. 156. 

9. Fortume (New York) for Fabruary 1942. cf . : "The 
Japanese airplanes that did the killing were manufactured in 
the United States. ” — Edgar Mowrer, Mowrerin Chma(193S), 
p. 94. " It was ‘.indeed sad for an American to realize that 
this daily slaughter of innocent non-combatants with the 
single purpose of terrorism was’; largely being’ accomplished 
with materials furnished by American companies for a 
price. "—Ihd. p. 44. “Anyone with a flair for statistics can 
compute how many dollars of profit the U. S. received for 
the death of each Chinese. ’’—Haldore Hanson : Op. cit., p. 
369. See also Edgar Snow: Sajrchtd Sarfh (1941), p. 43 . 

10. China Shall Rise Again (1940), p. 335-6. 


Dr. Schacht’s technique of forced sale of arms to 
the small countries of South East Europe will have 
important political and military results.” “ ( These 
countries ) armed by Germany will be dependent 
on further supplies of arms from there in the 
event of war. Having bought Nazi cannon, they 
win be dependent on Nazi goodwill for spare parts 
from Germany, and the four submarines and 
destroyers which Greece is contemplating buying 
from Germany will ’depend on Nazi training to 
man them,” and thus “ political dependence will 
follow inevitably.” “In fact these countries had 
been virtually reduced to the position of Germany’s 
vassals before they succumbed to her superior 
prowess. Here is a lesson which no nation lacking 
arms can overlook except at its own peril.” 

VI 

Look from any angle as we may, it is obvious 
that in violent warfare, the smaller and physically 
weaker nations have no chance to survive except 
as vassals, or on the sufferance, of Powers which 
are larger and more skilled in scientific destruction. 
All honour to the heroic peoples who, counting no 
cost too great for the preservation of their freedom, 
challenged the might of the aggressors in an armed 
combat, and fell fighting against overwhe lmin g odds- 
But their bravery and valour did not avail them. 
Smaller and weaker nations may retain their freedom 
on account of fortuitous circumstances — their 
peci^ar geographical situation, the mutual jealousies 
of bigger Powers or their inability to gulp down large 
chunks of territory at a time, etc. — but least of all 
on the strength of the meagre arms that they may 
possess. For in an armed conflict,’ it is Might that 
will triumph and not Right. 

Baroda, 14-6-’46 n q 


12. “ As a tabuaal for ascertaining the rights and wrongs 
of a dispute, war is crude, uncertain and costly. It is true 
that the world war ended, as I still believe, in a victory for 
Right. But it was won not on the merits of the case, but on 

a balance of resources and of blunders chance is the 

supreme judge in war and not Right. There arc other judges 
on the bench, -but Chance presides. .... But let all who 
trust justice to the arbitrament of war bear in mind that 
the issue may depend less on the righteousness of the cause 
than on the cunning and craft of the contestants. It is the 
teaching of history, and this war enforces the lesson. And 
the cost is prohibitive. It cripples all the litigants."- David 
Lloyd George: War Memoirs Vol. W.(1936). pp, siii— xv, 
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QUESTION BOX 

( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

Is Not Service Worship ? 

Q. Would it not be better for a man to give the 
time he spends on the worship' of God to the service 
of the poor ? And should not true service make 
devotional worship unnecessary for such a man? 

A. I sense mental laziness as also agnosticism in 
this question. The biggest of Karmayogis never give 
up devotional song or worship. Idealistically it may 
be said that true service of others is itself worship 
and that such devotees do not need to spend any 
time in songs etc. As a matter of fact, bhajans etc. 
are a help to true service and keep the remembrance 
of God fresh in the heart of the devotee. 

How TO Remove Untouchability ? . 

Q. A Madras Harijan writes that while removing 
the ban on temple entry and on use of public wells, 
giving scholarships for education etc. are all good 
in their own way, the real way to remove all traces 
of the curse of untouchability is to abolish cheris 
and separate living quarters for Harijans. 

A. It sounds well to say that untouchability 
will go by the board if Harijans are allowed to live 
wherever they choose. So far as I am aware there 
is no general law in existence which relegates 
Harijans to living in special quarters. It is an evil 
custom that forces them to do so. The custom is 
breaking down but very very slowly. Meantime it is 
the duty of everyone to get rid of it. It is a question 
of moving the hearts of people. Supreme sacrifice, 
can achieve the desired result. Has not Tulsidas 
said : 

“Through sacrifice Brahma created the world, 

" Through, sacrifice Vishnu protects, 

“ Through sacrifice the whole of creation is 
sustained, 

“Therefore, Bhavani, go and perform sacrifice.” 

When one with that supreme gift is forthcoming, 
the taint will disappear and religion will be purified 
iihnd saved. 

Is Ramanama Another Name for Charms ? 

Q. My nephew was ill. His relations did not 
resort to ipedicines but to spells and charms for 
his cure. It cannot be said that these did any good. 
Your mother too must have indulged in these 
things. Now you talk of Ramanama. Is it not the 
!£ame as spells and charms? 

A. I have, in one form or another, answered 
this question before now. But it is as well to do 
‘SO again. My mother gave me medicines so far as 
J remember. But she ,did believe in spells and 
.charms. Leari^ed friends have faith in them. 
I have not. And because I have no belief in 
^h things, I can say fearlessly that there is no 
"Connection between Ramanama of my conception 
and jantor mantar. I have said that to take Ramanama 
from the heart means deriving help from an 
incomparable power. The atom bomb is as nothing 
compared with it. This power is capable of removing 
all pain. It must, however, be admitted that it is 


easy to say that Ramanama must come from the 
heart, but to attain the reality is very difficult. 
Nevertheless, it is the biggest thing man can possess. 
New Delhi, 5-10-’46 
(JBrom the anginal in Hindustani) 

RURALIZING UNIVERSITY 
EDUCATION 

We often regret that educated people are loath 
to remain in villages and that rural folk,. once they 
get any education, hanker after urban life. This 
hanlrering after town life is there, mainly because 
the present education, imparted especially in the 
Universities, leads to urban vocation, trades and 
industries and has little relation to rural occupa- 
tions. When graduates set the fashion of migrating 
from the villages to the towns, other lesser educated 
persons follow their example, and would rather 
starve in the towns than live happily in the villages. 
If the leading educated people, the graduates, should 
he enabled to look to decent living in rural parts, the 
whole system of University education should be rural- 
ized. Of course, it will be almost an impossible task « 
to ruralize our present Universities because of their 
too well-established traditions and vested interests. 
But it should not be difficult for the State as well 
as private benefactors, to establish new universities 
in the villages with the avowed object of enabling 
intelligent village young men and women to pursue 
higher i^tudies in subjects, which are intimately 
connected with their immediate living and to 
conduct research in these subjects, so as to enhance 
their knowledge of rural occupations and increase 
their efficiency in carrying them on. 

Till recently, we were importing mainly manu- 
factured articles from foreign countries. In recent 
years we have been importing even the barest 
necessities of subsistence, namely, ' rice, wheat 
and various other grains from abroad. We are 
depending upon America for dried potatoes too. 
In a country which produced- the celestial cow, 
we are short of milk and have to depend upon 
foreign people, to export to our country powdered 
milk. Is it really impossible for us to grow even 
enough food in our country with which we can 
subsist ? If we change our institutions of higher 
learning, so as to subserve rural interests, or rather, 
start and maintain such institutions in villages, for 
studying and investigating village occupations and 
industries and for enabling the graduates produced, 
to follow these rural occupations and industries 
throughout their life and thus be leaders of thought 
and action in villages, a great revolution in our 
methods of life and work, can be produced in less 
than a decade. The State should hereafter spend 
large sums of money towards these ends. Our 
philanthropists and temples and maths should 
devote their munificence and surplus funds for the 
same objective. If the temples will not voluntarily 
part with their surpluses for such humanitarian 
purposes, legislation should he resorted to compel 
them to do so. While culture should not be sacri- 
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ficed, rural colleges and universities should embark 
upon a rich programme of education in rural 
vocations. 

After , the High School (which also should be 
ruralized), the rural pupils should be given 
opportunities of studying in rural junior colleges of 
two years’ duration, at the end of which successful 
students should be granted a degree which may be 
called the ‘ Associate in Science ’ or ‘ Associate 
in Arts ' ( A. Sc. or A. A. ), depending upon the 
optional subjects they study. The medium of 
instruction should be the chief regional language. 
Compulsory subjects will be the chief regional 
language and one foreign language (modern prose 
only ) which, in our present circumstances, will be 
English. Optional subjects could be any three from 
either Group A (for A. Sc.) or Group B (for, A. 
A.). Two-thirds of the time should be devoted to 
the study of the optional group. 

Group A— Subjects for A. Sc. 

1. Agriculture. 

2. Horticulture. 

3. Sericulture. 

4. Dairy Farming. 

5. Poultry Farming. 

6. Sheep-breeding. 

7. Bee-keeping. 

8. Fisheries. 

9i Rural Textiles. 

10. Rural Sanitation and Hygiene. 

. 11. Rural Home Economics including Nursing. 

12. Rural Electrical Engineering. 

13. Rural Communications including Civil and 
Mechanical Engineering. 

14. Rural Building Trade and Architecture. 

15. Rural Manufactures like Pottery, Utensils, 
Paper, etc. 

Group B— Subjects for A. A. , 

1. Rural Sociology. 

2. Rural Economics. 

3. Rural Reconstruction. 

4. Rural Education. 

5. Statistics with reference to rural subjects. 

6. Retail Selling and Distribution. 

' 7. Rural Banking and Co-operation. 

Wherever possible and necessary, instruction 
in the designing and construction of the machinery 
needed for the particular occupations or trades 
should be arranged for. As far as ppssible, the 
machinery needed should be produced in the region 
itself. In the India of the future, there will be need 
for a ‘ lingua franca ’. Hindustani should be expected 
to’ be this language, which should, therefore, be 
taught compulsorily, though it may not be an 
examination subject. 

After the two-year junior college course, a 
ttvo-year senior college course should be set up, 
the successful completion of which should be 
marked by the award of die B. Sc. or B. A. 
degree. Studies on a higher level than for the 
A. Sc. or A. A. will be pursued here in the very 


subjects or in allied subjects of direct utility to 
the village folk. 

Research degrees, M. Sc. and Ph. D., should 
also be instituted. Particular topics of importance 
to rural betterment should be taken up for investi- 
gation by the graduates, and the results should be 
published in the form of theJics written in the 
regional language for the immediate benefit of the 
people engaged in the respective pursuits. Then 
only will university work be purpo.sivc: and no 
education is worth much if it is not meaningful and 
useful to the nation at large. 

The main object of the preparation of the Associ- 
ates and Graduates in these rural uniivrsitics .should 
be to enable them to follow the occupations or trada 
to eke out a livelihood. If, however, services of 
experts are required by the State, for promoting 
nation-building activities, the alumni of the rural 
universities should be preferred, because they, 
having been bred up and educated in rural arca.s, 
will be better fitted for the service of the ninety 
per cent of the population of the country, who 
reside in villages. 

Ic is estimated that, out of a million people, 
about 23,000 are of very superior intelligence, who 
will profit by university education. Assuming that 
another 27,000 people out of a million could be 
expected to profit by the higher studies, 50,000 
persons can be reckoned to be for higher inti llcctual ^ 
work. A tenth of this number, namely, 5,000 may*» 
be expected to be in the university classes. A rural 
university, therefore, for a million population, 
should not be regarded as extravagant. There are 
countries like Canada and U, S. where there is 
a university for a much smaller number of people. 
That is one of the reasons, why people of those 
countries ate economically more advanced than 
we are. 

These rural universities should be open to adults 
of all ages. Passing by individual subjects, as and 
when the students desire, should be encouraged. 
Special classes to suit the time of the village folk 
before or after their daily work should be organized. 
No fees should be charged in the rural universities, 
and the cost incurred should be defrayed from State 
funds and private benefactions. The expenditure 
should be regarded as an insurance against famine, 
pestilence and disease. These colleges and univer- 
sities should be real community centres. Then and 
only then, will our rural life be culturally rich and 
economically efficient. 

K. N. KINI 

M. A„ Ph. D. (Columbia), Bangalore 

[There is much truth in what Dr. Kini says. 
He should put himself in touch with Dr, Zakir 
Hussain and the Aryanayakams and devote 4$^ 
energies to evolving a workable scheme. I see no 
difficulty in existing universities conforming to the 
requirements of the villagers, who are India, instead 
of turning out indifferent imitators of the West. ^ 

— M. K. G.3 



MUD HUTS 

India lives behind mud walls and earth is by 
far the most common structural material in this 
country. It is bound to remain so for at least 
several generations, if not for ever. The problems 
of food and clothing are being tackled strenuously 
while the problem of housing is left in abeyance, 
because it seems to be less urgent. It is much more 
baffling too. 

Yet the health of the people requires a radical 
solution of the housing problem and the stupendous 
task of rebuilding the seven lakhs of Indian villages 
has to be undertaken. The country is not rich 
enough to think in terms of brick and stone, cem’ent 
and plywood, asbestos and metal. Commonsense 
points to earth -as the universal building material. 
But the existing mud houses are not what we would 
like India to live in. Houses are required to be 
tall and spacious, bright, harmonious and salubrious. 
Can such houses be built out of mud ? 

Fortunately the reply ■ is, in the affirmative. 
Improved methods of mud house construction exist. 
There is a very ancient way of building mud walls 
known all over the world. By this method the 
Spanish peasants were building their villages at the 
time of Hmnibal and the Colorado settlers are 
building their houses even now. France has many 
such houses, built centuries ago and still going 
strong and so has China and even in India the 
ancient kings built fortresses on the same principle, 
although by a different method. 

To understand well the advantages of the method 
described, let us first examine the ordinary method 
of mud wall construction. 

Mud is dug up and after breaking the clods is 
properly wetted with water and sometimes straw 
is added. The mixture of mud and water is usually 
i^llowed to rest overnight and the walls are erected 
by adding wet mud layer after layer. The walls 
are usually made thinner at the top. The quantity 
of water being very considerable, the water, as it 
dries, causes innumerable small cracks to appear 
throughout the thickness of the wall, which reduces 
vfery considerably the strength of- the wall and 
facilitates , insect penetration. 

A slightly improved way of building mud walls 
is to prepare sun-baked bricks before and build the 
walls out of such bricks. 

In both cases the wall is weak and porous. It 
is usually left as it is or just plastered with cow- 
dung or whitewashed. , 

The method suggested radically differs from the 
usual in the quantity of water added. Only so 
much water is added as is required to make the 
earth stick together when a handful is pressed 
very hard by hand. Here the minimum is the 
optimum, all excess of water must be avoided. 

The earth is clay sand and gravel. The ordinary 
red loam is quite good, sandy soil can be improved 
j*by adding clay and clay requires an addition of 
sand and gravel. Usually the best earth is found 
at the foot of the hill — a mixture of silt, sand and 
sharp gravel. But the method is applicable to a 
very wide variety of soils. Organic matter in soil 


should be avoided as far as possible and all pieces 
of roots, straw etc. removed carefully. 

The principle consists in compressing the earth 
very hard by repeated ramming with special tools 
between parallel planks. The water acts only as a 
lubricant, and the repeated hammering with a V 
edged rammer results in converting the mass of 
earth into a kind of conglomerate similar in consi- 
stency to something between laterite' and soft 
limestone. The conglomerate hardens with time and 
will last for centuries, if protected against direct 
impact of heavy rain and running water. 

The tools are few and simple and .can readily 
be made by the village craftsmen. They consist of 
a square, a plumb-rule, a set of rammers of various 
shapes and of a set of wall and corner forms made 
out of planks and held together by strips of wood 
or iron. 

On a foundation of stone or brick (to protect 
the bottom of the wall against running water) the 
planks ( 10 feet long and 3 feet broad usually) are 
fitted up and spaced to the thickness of the wall. 
Softed and slightly moistened earth is thrown 
between the planks in layers of about 2” thick and 
rammed very hard till the thickness of the layer 
is reduced to about half. Then fresh layers are 
added and a portion of the wall is thus built up. 
When the space between the planks is filled up, 
they are shifted and another portion of the wall 
is built in the same way. Corners and partitions 
are built by fitting up tbe mould with special 
corner pieces. 

A mixture of slaked lime with sand thrown on 
the wall has proved to be a good protection against 
rain. When the monsoon is very heavy, the walls can 
be waterproofed from outside with hot tar or 
asphalt, over which a lime finish can be appliedl 

The tools and moulds can build many houses. 
They can be owned by the village Panchayat and 
lent to the villagers who want to rebuild their 
houses. The work can be done entirely with one’s 
family labour or with the help of the neighbours 
on the basis of mutuality. The structure is cheap, 
strong, lasting and can be built high, straight and 
square, so that after finishing with lime and sand 
wash it is impossible to make out that the wall is 
made of mud only. 

The walls can take any kind of roof, including 
the heavy mud roof, which is an interesting subject 
by itself. 

The conglomerate method has a drawback, which 
in India is a blessing in disguise; it consumes labour 
only. There is nothing to buy in it, as far as 
walls go. 

Assuming the village Panchkyat is in possession 
of a set of moulds and ramming tools, which arc 
lent to the house-holders in rotation, the entire 
village can be rebuilt in the course of time with 
the least amount of cost and trouble. The various 
Provincial Governments may sanction to supply the 
villages with the necessary equipment at a quite 
moderate cost of about Rs. 300 per village subject 
to adherence to a master plan .for the village in 
accordance with its social, economic and sani- 
tary needs. 
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The conglomerate method of construction lends 
itself to a vast variety of designs as the same set 
of moulds and tools can build a house of any 
shape and size. 

The very substantial results obtained with the 
conglomerate method can be further improved by 
adding certain substances to the water- used for 
wetting the earth. Also the tools and the cons- 
truction of moulds can be further improved. Expe- 
riments are being carried on and the results will 
be made known in due course. 

Maurice Frydman 

CATTLE IMPROVEMENT 

The following is the gist of a long article by 
Sardar Datar Singh. He says that inasmuch as 
India is primarily an agricultural country the 
improvement of cattle means nothing more nor 
less than the development of agriculture. India 
possesses over 29% of the world’s cattle population 
and yet the production of milk per capita is very 
low. It works out at 7 ounces per head per day 
here as against 56 and 45 respectively in New 
Zealand and Australia. 20 to 30 ounces per day is 
the minimum required according to dietary standards 
so that our output would have to be more than 
trebled. The average quantity of milk yield per cow 
per year is only 750 lbs. which too is sadly below 
standard. The root cause of this low yield is 
malnutrition. Against the total estimated annual 
• requirements of 270 million tons roughage and 50 
million tons of concentrates only 175 and 3*75 
million tons are available respectively. In addition 
there is wastage in storing, drymg, harvesting and 
preparation of food and fodder. 

I. The Sardar makes* the ' following suggestions 
in regard to proper feeding ; 

{ a ) The cultivation of fodder crops must be 
increased by encouraging cultivators to put more 
acreage aside for this purpose. The most nutritious 
and high yielding fodders should be cultivated and 
in addition a number of perennial grasses can be 
introduced, such as Elephant, Guinea, Rhodes as 
also leguminous crops, e. g. Berseem and various 
types of beans which make good mixtures with 
non-leguminous crops. 

(b) The conservation of fodder crops and 
elimination of waste through silage, also improved 
methods of drying fodder. 

( c ) The provision of good and ample grazing 
areas. Grazing lands having diminished greatly in area, 
it is imperative to adopt some system of controlled 
grazing on existing lands. Pastures available on 
canal banks can also be utilized with advantage. 

In this connection the Sardar emphasizes the 

importance of utilization of land under forests. It 
has been estimated that 107 million acres of land 
is under forests in India as compared to 362 
millions of cultivated land. Very little use has been 
made of this vast forest wealth. For example, out 
of about 33 million head of cattle in the U. P., 
only about one million make any use .of these 
grazing areas. The number of cattle in the whole 
of India is 97 million out of which 8^ million only 
may be said to be using forest pasture lands. P lans 


are afoot which visualize doubling of the present 
forest area in terms of square miles of forest in 
British India. The theory that opening of forest 
areas will have a destructive effect on plantation 
is quite incorrect. Experiments have shown that 
grazing in itself when properly regulated is not 
only not an evil but will even “ allow the vegetation 
to follow out its natural progress towards an 
ecologically higher type of plant community. ” The 
systematic planning of forest lands for grazing on 
economic and scientific lines is, therefore, a vital 
necessity. 

II. The question of judicious breeding is of very 
great importance. For this the Sardar suggests : 

(a) The supply to each area of a requisite 
number of bulls of a breed suited to the locality 
concerned. Caretakers should be appointed to put 
these animals in an enclosure in the evenings and 
the villages concerned should be responsible for 
tlieir feeding. The caretakers should preferably be 
trained stockmen who can render first aid to the 
bulls as well as assist in case of cattle epidemics. 

(b) The castration of undesirable bulls. 

(c) An increase in the number of stud bulls 
which is ridiculously below India’s requirements. 
The need is at least one million and if these 

have to be replaced every four years, as they should 
be, it means that a quarter of a million bulls have 
to be supplied every year. This would necessitate 
the maintenance on special breeding farms of no 
less than 600,000 cows and 10,000 bulls but as this 
is neither feasible nor economically sound the 
Sardar suggests making full use of the existing 
organizations . and institutions such as goshalas and 
pinjrapoles. If properly reorganized this could, at a 
very conservative estimate, provide 25,000 stud bulls 
annually as well as the same number of bullocks 
and 50,000 improved female calves every year. 

III. The control of contagious diseases is of 
great jjmport. Over 30 million cattle die annually 
from rinder, pest, haemorrhagic, septicaemia, black 
quarter and anthrax. Strict attention should be paid 
to both preventive and curative measures. The 
average villager should not only be educated in the 
care of cattle but proper medical aid should also 
be made available to him. 

New Delhi, 27-9-’46 A. K. 
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HINDU PANI AND MUSLIM PANI 

iBy M. K. Gandhi} 

A stranger travelling in Indian trains may well 
have a painful shock when he hears at railway 
stations for the first time in his life 'ridiculous 
sounds about pani, tea and the like being either 
Hindu or Muslim. It would be repulsive now that the 
Government at the Centre is wholly national and a 
well-known Indian in the person of Asaf Ali Saheb is 
in charge of Transport and Railways. It is to be hoped 
that we shall soon have the last of the shame that is 
peculiarly Indian- Let no one imagine that Railways 
being under a Muslim, Hindus may not get justice. 
In the Central and Provincial Governments, there 
is or should be no Hindu, Muslim or any other 
communal distinctions. All ar^ Indians. Religion is 
a personal matter. Moreover, the members of the 
Cabinet have set up a wholesome convention that 
they should always meet at the end of the day’s 
work and take stock of what each member has 
4one. It is team work in which the members are 
jointly and severally responsible for one another’s 
work. It is not open to any member 'to say that a 
particular thing is not his work because it is no 
part of his portfolio. We have a right therefore to 
assume that this unholy practice of having separate 
everything for every community at railway stations 
will go. Scrupulous cleanliness is a desideratum for 
all. If taps are used for all liquids ‘there need be 
no compunction felt by the most orthodox about 
helping themselves. A fastidious person may keep 
his own lota and cup and receive his milk, tea, 
coffee or water through a tap. In this there is no 
interference with religion. No one is compelled to 
buy an 3 rthing at railway stations. As a matter of 
fact many orthodox persons fast for water and food 
during travel. Thanks we still breathe the same 
air, walk on the same mother earth. 

All communal cries at least at railway stations 
should be unlawful 

As I have often said in these columns trains 
and steamers are the best media for the practical 
education of the millions of travellers' in spotless 
cleanliness, hygiene, sanitation and camaraderie 
between the different communities of India. Let us 
jjiope that the Cabinet will have the courage to 
^ct up to their convictions and njay confidently 
expect the hearty co-operation of the Railway staff 
^d the public in making this much needed reform 
a thorough -success. 

New Delhi, 12-10-’46 


Two Amnas 

DR. LOHIA AGaS! 

(.By M. K. Gandhi) 

Dr. Ram Manohar Lohia’s letter to the Chief 
Judge of the Goa High Court deserves more than 
passing attention. I copy it below from the daily 
press : 

" At the time of my arrest, I had not, so far 
as I know, violated any Goan law. I may have 
been intent on doing so but that is irrelevant. The 
police officer atpollem walked into my compartment, 
asked me no questions and put me strmghtaway 
under arrest. International law, as it stands today, 
probably empowers the Portuguese Government to 
arrest and deport anyone whom they consider an 
undesirable alien but they are surely not empowered 
to hold him in prison unless he has actually 
violated some law. The Portuguese Government 
have m the past declared me as alien and taken 
up their stand on a provision in International Law 
with regard to me. They owe me an apology and 
d^ages for illegal imprisonment or else they must 
give up their attempt to apply International Law 
as between Goa and the rest of Hindustan. 
Furthermore, between September 29 and October 2, 
they kept me in a cell, which has probably as 
much ventilation as just keeps a man alive. They 
owe me an added apology and damages for this 
kind of treatment. 

I continue to be held in solitary confinement, 
although under better conditions and I am not taken 
- out of my cell except for bath and I am held 
incommunicable. These add to the illegality of my 

imprisonment.’^ 

% 

Let no one laugh at Dr. Lohia’s presumption 
in asking for damages. Tf he had power behind 
him, the Goan authorities would quickly apologize 
and offer to 'pay damages. It is not an unusual 
thing for big powers to ask for damages and obtain 
them for injury of insult done even to insignificant 
subjects. Dr. Lohia is not a little man. Well, India 
has a National Government. I am sure they are 
as sensitive as any can be. I should not be surprised 
if they have lodged their protest and asked the 
Goa Government to mend their manners. Anyway, 
let the force of. public opinion be behind the 
National Government and the mjured Dr. Ram 
Manohar Lohia. The injury done to him is injury 
done to our countrymen in Goa and through them 
to the whole of India. 

New Delhi, 13-10-’46 
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THE DAIRY INDUSTRY OF INDIA 

The following points worthy of serious considera- 
tion, most of which have not already been printed 
in these columns, are taken from Mr. Pepperall’s 
report last year on the dairy industry of India. 

The vastness of the problem will be evident 
from the following figures : 

Number of producers of milk in both village 
and urban areas is 210 and 1-8 lakhs respectively. 

Milch cattle in India are one third of the world 
total (219 million ). 

Similarly, the consumer population is 400 million. 
Mr. Pepperall recognizes at the outset that the 
question of the cow must be looked at from the 
point of view of village India. The requirements 
for India are different from Europe inasmuch as, 
for example, the cow must continue to be a dhal 
purpose animal. 

I. In the matter of milk production his conclu- 
sions are : 

(a) the buffalo must be considered complemen- 
tary t6 and not as a substitute for the cow upon 
whom falls the double duty of producing males for 
draught work as well as milk, 

(b) the increase of milk must come from the 
better management of indigenous stock rather than 
by importing foreign bulls. Cross breeding with the 
latter has not been justified by experience. Dr. 
Pepperall commends the results achieved at Sevagram 
widi the Gaolao breed. He also recommends more 
use of bulls bred in Government farms. Bulls must 
be of selected breeds and placed under competent 
control as far as care and use of them are concerned, 

(c) on the assumption that existing village 
conditions wiU prevail with minor modifications for 
at least the next decade and bullocks will be 
required for irrigation, agriculture, transport purposes 
etc., the cow must continue to be a dual purpose 
animal. 

n. Great stress is laid on proper feeding. Dr. 
Pepperall says: “Accepted standards of animal 
nutrition would place the bulk of India’s dairy cattle 
in the category of acute malnutrition. ” 

(a) The proper feeding of cattle is a„ science 
in which villagers should be educated. 

(b) Berssem possesses great advantages over 
Lucerne grass and enough attention has not been 
paid to its potentialities. 

(c) Fodder grown on pasture land should be 
cut rather than allow daily peregrination of cattle 
over a comparatively small area which involves much 
waste. When green fodder is available, oil cake, 
cotton seeds and other concentrates should be used 
sparingly. 

(d) Concentrates may not be sold and a ban 
on export 'of all such needs rigid enforcement. 

III. Animal management is not given due attention. 

(a) ‘ Whilst the position of actual milking 
animals is rarely satisfactory, the situation of dry 
stock is one of absolute neglect. ” The remedy lies 
in increase of grazing areas and the ban on export 
of cattle food. Economic means wiU, however, have 
to be found to enable owners of cattle to buy the 
additional food supply. Mudi loss of milk accrues 


by the practice of preventing animals from getting 
in calf for a long period. 

(b) Mr. Pepperall refutes the Indian claim from 
experience in other countries that calves cannot be 
weaned within a day or two after birth. As other 
suitable foods are available for calf-rearing, endeavours 
should be made to encourage the practice of early 
weaning. 

(c) The producer of milk must get a satisfactory 
price for his produce. At the moment there are the 
widest fluctuations in price varying from Rs. 10 to 
Rs. 30 per maund. This must be remedied in order 
to inspire general confidence. 

IV. Methods of production imply clean, airy 
sheds with impervious floors combined with hygienic 
methods of drawing, storing and handling milk. Mr. 
Pepperall was rightly appalled at “the squalor, 
filth, ignorance and indifference towards hygienic 
principles and revolting personal habits, allied to 
officied apathy Apart from no proper housing, 
the animals have no pure water supply provided 
for them. Their surroundings are horribly insanitary: 
the milk is brought to market in open galvanized 
cans; the milk market is crowded with people 
chewing betel nut, smoking, chewing and spitting. 
Milk is tested by the prospective buyer dipping 
his hand in it to judge the amount of fat (or added 
water). This applie* to many large cities which 
were visited by Mr. PapperaU as also, villages. There 
is no understanding of the fact that milk is a 
highly valuable food, subject to easy contamination. '■ 
It is just as any other merchandise. Small wonder 
then that an official report on a test of milk in 
Bombay shows a bacteria couqt of 36 millions per 
c. c. These pages of the report make sad reading. 

V . Adulteration needs no comment. * It is a uni- 
versal evil and needs-drastic remedies. It goes hand in 
hand with corruption. Adulteration also bans ’pasteuri- 
zation which would enable milk to be transported 
some distance^ without injury. Since milk cannot 
be kept more than 5 to 6 hours in its raw state, 
it has to be disposed of with the minimum of delay. 
Suitable areas within • transportable distance from ' 
cities should be explored for milk production on a 
large scale and a special rail service may be provided. 

VI. With the exception of military dairy farms 
and some concerns such as that of Dayalbag and 
probably a few private-owned ones, dairies do not 
really exist in India. They should come into being. 
All the simpler items of equipment can easily be 
produced in the country. 

Mr. Pepperall condemns the expansion of the 
military dairy farms -at the expense of civilian 
supplies. Their ^activities should be fitted into a 
general food policy for the country. 

VII. He considers that manufocture of milk 
products such as evaporated and powdered milk 
should be undertaken in remote rural areas. “ Larg<^ 
irrigation projects in the Punjab and Sind Province^ 
represent the best location for manufacture because 
of the intensive cultivation and density of mijk 
production which would result." He is wholly 
against the export of cattle from the Punjab. He 
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advocates .the stimulation of manufacture of ghee 
in villages as a village industry and holds it wrong 
to deliver milk to distant centres for manufacture 
and thereby deprive the rural population of valuable 
by-products and further lower their nutritional 
standards. Mr. Pepperall does not, however, advocate 
the manufacture of butter in India as the milk 
thus utilized is required for liquid consumption. 
Cheese and butter should be imported from 
Australia and New Zealand. 

VIII. Mr. Pepperall ife in favour of Standardi- 
zation of milk but only by responsible organizations. 

IX. He advocates cheap milk schemes and would 
place the question of cost as secondary when the 
health and well-being of the population is a consi- 
deration. “ The present cattle population, if 
properly fed, should be capable of providing the 
whole community with a daily supply of milk on^the 
basis of 1 lb. for each nursing mother and child 
and 8 oz. for adults.” 

X. Regarding price of milk no uniformity exists. 
It is worthy of note that the retail price of milk 
in Bombay and Calcutta is exactly double that of 
England. He recommends a fixed price for the 
producer which need not necessarily be high, so 
long as it is assured and the lowest price that can 
be arranged for consumers. 

XI. In the matter of subsidies, Mr. Pepperall 
suggests financial assistance on a large scale, but 
in the shape of loans. 

XII. Finally he stands for research which has 

been sadly neglected in India. In this sphere he 
would give priority to “ immediate* investigation 
into the causes of and a search for, a remedy for 
the loss of stamina of cattle maintained in wet 
areas ” as also to scientific 'study in the matter of 
“manufacture from some indigenous raw material 
of a suitable and cheap milk container to replace 
the imported bottle * 

The result of Mr. Pepperall’s investigations reveal : 

(a) stock in a state of semi*starvation,’ 

(b) animal management very poor, 

(c) milk production steadily decreasing, 

(d) producers mostly illiterate, indebted and 

poverty-stricken, , 

(e) price of milk the highest in the world,. 

(f) average income amongst the lowest in the 
world, 

(g) widespread adulteration of milk, 

(h) total ignorance of sanitation and complete 
indifference to hygienic standards, 

(i) corruption and a low standard Of integrity, 
generally speaking, 

(j) apathy of the general public, 

(k) serious neglect of their duties by the public 
bodies, and 

(l) dairy equipment almost non -existent. 

The definite and urgent need for a milk policy 
j^been clearly demonstrated. It is up to the 
r^oVernments, both Central and Provincial, to take 
up the matter at once if the health of the: population 
and the cattle wealth of an agricultural country 
pre not further to deteriorate. 

New Delhi 4-10- ’46 A. K. 


HOW TO MAKE THE WHEEL GO 

Certain things catch the fancy of the public from 
time to time and become the rage. This is as 
applicable to the spinning wheel as to many other 
things. It has been sold by the lakh. But where 
are these charkhas today ? Why are they not plying ? 
That is the question we have to ask ourselves. 
How to make the charkha go is the problem. It 
will be a good plan to examine the main causes of 
why spinning has not become universal and examine 
the remedies for removing the apathy. 

, 1. The charkhas that are for sale are not 
always in good working order. 

2. When they go wrong there is no one to put 
them right. 

3. After selling the charkha the seller loses hll 
contact with the buyer. 

4. Good slivers are not available. 

5. There is no arrangement for weaving of 
yarn given in. 

The above defects naturally damp the enthusiasm 
of the spinners. How can they be remedied ? 

1. Every sales depot should be able either to 
put right any defect in a spinner’s charkha or 
replace it with a new one. Charges should be main- 
tained at a minimum. At the same time every spinner 
should be enabled to acquire the knowledge of 
putting his own spinning wheel in order, 

2. The bhandar should register in its books 
the name and address of every buyer. 

* 3. A printed leaflet of instructions as to how 
and where to remedy defects should accompany 
every wheel sold. 

4. Reduction in price should be made if there 
is any defect discovered in the charkha sold. Such 
repairs should be done without charge. Often it 
would be wise to give a new charkha for a damaged 
one brought to a bhandar ^ 

5. lunai should be taught. The sale of ready- 
made slivers should be stopped. Instead, cotton with 
the seed should be sold. 

6. So long as a loom does not ply in every 
home the bhandar must be able to arrange' for 
weaving yarn brought to it. 

The upshot of it all is that Khadi Bhandars must 
give up being sales depots and instead become 
workshops having true servants of the nation. 

Kanu Gandhi 

[ Shri Kanu Gandhi’s note is worth study. It 
should be borne in mind that the charkha is not 
like either the small or targe machines of the West. 
There crores of watches are produced in a few 
special places. They are sold all over the world. 
The same tale applies to the sewing machine. These 
things are symbols of one civilization. The charkha 
represents the opposite. We do not want to universa- 
lize the charkha through mass production in one 
place. Our ideal is to make the charkha and all its 
accessories in the locality where the spinners live. 
Therein lies the value of the spinning wheel. 
Anything that goes wrong with it should be pi^t right 
on the spot and the spinners shbuld be taught how 
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to do so. To teach them is the duty of the Charkha 
Sangh. Unless we proceed in this manner Khadi 
will not be able to replace mill cloth. M. K. G.] 
New Delhi, 12-10-’46 

( From the original in Hindustani ) , 
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REAL INDIA 

( By M. K, Gan4hi ) 

If my frcqiuent wanderings throughout India of 
the villages have not deceived me, it can be 
confidently asserted that the 700,000 villages get 
and want no police protection. The solitary Patel 
to a village is a terrorist lording it over the villages 
and is designed for helping the petty revenue 
collector to collect revenue due to the Ma-Bap. 
I am not aware of the policeman having aided the 
villagers in protecting their goods or cattle against 
depredations of man and beast. The Police Patel 
is not to be blamed for what he is. He has been 
chosen for his task which he does well. He has 
not been taught to regard himself as the servant 
of the people. He represents his master the Viceroy. 
The change .at the top has not yet permeated the 
most distant village. How can it ? It has not come 
from the bottom. The Viceroy still retains ♦ legal 
and military powers to remove and even to imprison 
his ministers. The latter have no power, legal or 
other, to imprison the Viceroy, Even the Civil 
Service is still under his control. It is not suggested 
that the Viceroy does not mean to shed all power 
nor that he does not wish the most distant village 
to realize that he is determined under instructions 
from Whitehall* to shed every vestige of British 
control in the quickest time possible. 

The relevance of all this writing is for showing 
that we do not yet learn from the village in which 
India lives that every Indian, man or woman, is 
"his or her own policeman. This he or she can 
only do when neither harbours mischief against his 
or her neighbour, no matter what religion he 
professes or denies. If unfortunately the politically 
minded will not or cannot go as far as suggested 
here, he must at least shed all fear and resolutely 
deny himself all protection whether from the 
military or the police. I am positive that India will 
not come into her own unless every home becomes 
its own castle not in the sense of the ages known 
as dark but in the very ancient true sense that 
everyone has- learnt the art of dying without ill. 
will, or even wishing that since he cannot someone 
else will do away with' the would-be assassin. 
How nice, therefore it would be' if every one 
of us had this lesson burnt into us. There is 
much proof in support of the lesson, if we will take 
the trouble to examine the proof. 

New Delhi, 12-10-’46 


FIFTH FREEDOM 

To four freedoms promulgated by President 
Roosevelt during the World War II, the Rt. 
Hon’ble J. H. Hofmeyer, in his address as, the 
Chancellor at the Graduation Ceremony of the 
University* of Witwatersrand added a fifth, viz., 
freedom from racial and colour prejudice. Said the 
Rt. Hon’ble Hofmeyer : 

It is a mockery for us to talk of ourselves as 
a free people, to acclaim ourselves as the inheritors 
of a tradition of freedom^ while we are as a nation 
to so large an extent the slaves of prejudice, while 
we allow our sense of dislike of the colour of some 
of our fellow South Africans to stand in the way of 
dealing fairly with them^ while we let ourselves 
become the victims of the anti-Semitic doctrines which 
were a most important part cf the Nasi ideology 
thdt we have fought to destroy. By way of illustration 
of what prejudice means in South Africa, I cannot 
do better than refer to the growing tendency to 
describe as a Communist — and therefore one who 
should be condemned by bell, book and candle- 
anyone who asks for fair play for all races, or who 
suggests that non-Europeans really should be treated 
as the equals of Epropean^s before the law. 

The plain truth, whether we like it or not, 
i^ that the dominant mentality of South Africa is a 
Herrenvolk mentality — the essential feature of our 
race problems is to be found in that fact. The true 
solution of those problems must be sought in the 
changing of that mentality. Ten years ago it was . 
announced with a great flourish of trumpets that we 
had found a solution of our native problem — but 
there was no change of our Herrenvolk mentality. 

I said then, in an address delivered at this University, 
that it was. futile to make such a claim. Today 
there are few people who would not agree that I 
was right. At tb^is time when we are dealing with 
the Indian problem, though we may .be able to 
settle certain aspects of it, it would be just as 
futile to claim that we can solve it, while in relation 
to it also that mentality continues to prevail to so 
great an extent as is obviously the case today. 

''Freedom from prejudice — that is not the 
least of the freedom for which we must fight We 
are paying a heavy price for our sub-servience to 
it today. Pari of that price is material — undoub- 
tedly we are the poorer as a nation because of out* 
unwillingness to make full use of all our human 
resources* Part of it is being paid in the form of = 
loss of international esteem and goodwill. We cannot 
hide our prejudices away in a cupboard from 
inspection by others. More and more the searchlight 
of the nations is being directed at us. More and 
more South Africa is suffering because its policies 
and dominant attitudes of mind do not measure up 
to what are coming to be accepted internationally as 
standards of values. But our chief loss is moral log* 

‘ " As long as we continue to apply a 
standard in South Africa, to determine our attitude 
towards, and our relationships with, European and 
non-European on different ethical bases, to assign . 
to Christian doctrine a significance which varies v 
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with the colour of men’s skins, we shall suffer as 
a nation from what Plato would have called the 
lie in the soul — and the curse of the Iscariot may 
yet be our fate for our betrayal of the Christian 
doctrine which we profess ! ” 

He ended with the exhortation : “ May you be 
prepared to say with Thomas Jefferson : -‘I have 
sworn upon the altar of God eternal hostility 
against every form of tyranny over the mind of man’.” 

One only hopes these sentiments will not be 
forgotten by the speaker and his Chief General 
Smuts when the case of Indians in South Africa 
comes up before the U. N. O. 

New Delhi, 13-10-’46 PlfARELAL 

WEEKLY LETTER 
State Ownership v. Control 
The annual meeting of the A. I. S. A. which 
was held on the 8th, 9th and 10th inst. at Harijan 
Colony, Kingsway, brought home the fact that with 
the advent of the National Government several 
things that were so far regarded from a theoretical 
plane have entered the realm of practical possibility. 
About 80 members participated in the proceedings. 
One of the questions discussed was about the 
exclusion of mill cloth from certain areas and 
laying an embargo on the erection of new textile 
mills in order that mill cloth should not compete 
with and kill Khadi. Gandhiji had suggested that 
in certain areas where the people are prepared to 
try out the experiment of self-sufficiency in cloth, 
the Government should prohibit the entry of mill 
cloth. He had also advised the Provincial Govern- 
ments that if they were serious about making 
Khadi universal, they should not erect new textile 
mills nor permit them to be erected. They could 
not spend crores on new mills and yet expect the 
villagers to take their Khadi schemes seriously. The 
Villager was a shrewd person. He would at once 
begin to suspect their feona fides, if they talked to 
him of self-sufficiency in cloth and at the same 
time allowed new textile mills in their province. 

A member suggested that the A. I. S. A. might 
pass a resolution requesting the Government to 
nationalize all new textile mills and the existing 
ones also as soon as practicable. Gandhiji demurring 
to the suggestion explained that they could not ask 
the Government to nationalize new textile mills 
when they were telling them that Khadi and the 
erection of new mills could not go together. Shri 
T. Prakasam the Premier of Madras had already 
made an announcement to the effect that no new 
textile mills would be erected in the Madras 
Pre^dency. They might ask for the nationalization 
of the existing mills but he himself preferred putting 
them under strict State control to taking charge 
of and running them as a State concern. As a 
believer in non-violence he believed in trusteeship. 
He’ wanted a peaceful conversion of mill owners, 
so that the mill owners and their employees would 
all come under social control voluntarily. That 
meant that though, for instance, X might continue 
to be the legal owner, he would only take such 
commission out of the profits for himself as was 


warranted by his services and sanctioned by the 
people. The real owners would be the labourers in 
the mills. In one of the Tata concerns the labourers 
were reported to have become profit-sharers. Shri 
J. R. D. Tata’s speech in that connection was 
worthy of perusal. He (Gandhiji) considered such 
solution to be the best. Several mill-owners had 
assured him that they were ready to co-operate in 
any such scheme, if required, and would prevent 
further expansion of their textile mills. He deprecated 
the idea of joint control of the mill industry by the 
Government, the A. I. S. A. and the mill owners. 

“ Our job is not to run mills but to ply the little 
wheel by the hand. Why should we spend time in 
discussing a thing which lies outside our sphere of 
action. I would not shed a single tear if all the 
mills were to close. If mills flourish, Khadi must 
die. It might still function as a supplementary 
occupation for the relief of the poor. But for that 
you do not need a big organization like the Charkha 
Sangh.” He would, he concluded, be perfectly 
satisfied if the State exercised control over the 
textile mills in consultation with them and so far 
as possible according to their advice. 

Question of Subsidy 

The question of giving subsidy to Khadi also 
came up for discussion. The weaving of hand-spun 
yarn is becoming more and more difficult. The 
handloom weavers prefer to weave mill yarn. The 
weaving charges are so high as to render even 
self-sufficiency Khadi too expensive. “ Would it not 
be advisable, ” asked Shri Jajuji, " to ask the 
Government to give those who spin for themselves 
a subsidy so as to reduce the charges of weaving 
for self-spinners ? ” Gandhiji’s reply was that they 
should not ask for subsidy but ask the Government 
to help in supplying cotton, the necessary imple- 
ments and the services of teachers and technical 
experts to those who would take to spinning for 
their own cloth requirements. He did not want to 
have it said that the Charkha Sangh was cashing 
its influence to make the Governtnent squander 
money on the whims of cranks and faddists. He 
wanted no favour for the Charkha Sangh which 
must stand or fall on its merits. He wanted every- 
body to feel that nothing had been given, at the 
instance of the Charkha Sangh, which had not 
been paid back tenfold. 

No Compulsion 

Another member suggested that the weavers 
should be required to weave a certain amount of 
hand-spun yam and unless they did that the quota 
of mill yarn should not be given to them. Any 
kind of compulsion, replied Gandhiji, would only 
create a revulsion against Khadi. It would .then 
cease to be ‘ the livery of freedom ’. “ The spirit 
of independence is in the air. The weaver might 
well refuse to be compelled.” 

“ There is control in everything — food, cloth, 
etc.,” argued- Jajuji. Why cannot joint control be 
introduced with regard to weavers ? ” 

“ I do not like the idea,” replied Gandhiji. “ We 
do not use compulsion with regard to spinners. 
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We cannot use it for weavers. Let us go to the 
root of the difficulty. Our initial mistake was that 
we took to spinning, but neglected weaving. If we 
had adopted universal weaving along with spin- 
ning, all these difficulties would not have arisen. 
The remedy is to improve the yarn so that the 
weavers have as little difficulty in weaving as 
possible. We should reason with the weavers and 
explain to them that dependence on mill yarn must 
kill their avocation in the end. Mill owners are no 
philanthropists. They would draw the noose tight 
round the handloom weaver’s neck the moment 
they come within effective range of competition 
with mill cloth. 

“ If we have faith in the charkha, we must forge 
ahead undismayed by these temporary bottlenecks. 
The number of handlooms weaving hand-spun will 
increase in due course. We have got enough artisans 
and indigenous skill in our country to produce aU 
the cloth that we require for ourselves.” 

Snail’s Pace? 

Jajuji : “ This means that the work must go on 
as before at snail’s pace. Our scheme of making 
4 lakhs of people self-sufficient in cloth in a short 
time in this way will not succeed.” 

Gandhiji ; “ If it does not, the fault will be 
ours.” 

Jajuj'i : “ That is right in the ultimate sense. But 
circumstances also count.” 

, Gandhiji : " It is man’s privilege to overcome 
adverse circumstances. Is not conquest of nature the 
slogan of the age • we are living in ? If circum- 
stances alone had counted, Germany and Japan 
would haye won the war. Let us in this respect 
take a leaf out of the ibook of the English people 
who do not know what it is to admit defeat. We 
have to cultivate austerity and penance in our life. 
There is nothing that the power of penance 
cannot achieve. ” 

Uncertified Khadi v. .Mill Cloth 

“ You have taught us to be straight and aboye 
board in everything,” asked another member. “Is 
it not dishonest to wear uncertified Xhadi and be 
bknown as a Khadiwala when one does not fulfil 
pthe conditions of wearing Khadi ? Is it not better 
to be honest and use mill cloth instead ? ” 

Gandhiji replied that he did not approve of 
uncertified Khadi, but he was of opinion that- Khadi, 
so long as it was genuine stuff, was preferable to 
mill cloth. All uncertified Khadi was not dishonest. 
For instance, people who spin for themselves or 
their family and have their yarn woven do not 
use certified Khadi. Yet such Khadi is of the 
highest merit. Certified Khadi carries the guarantee 
that the. rules of the A. I. S. A, have been observed, 
as for instance paying to the spinners a certain 
minimum wage. Khadi, even when the spinners 
wepe not paid the standard A. I. S. A. wage, was 
preferable to mill cloth.- The higher wages paid to 
labourers in the spinning mills were more apparent 
than real. Mill cloth was 2i times cheaper than 
Khadi today. Experts had told him that if the mill 
industry did not receive special privileges and 
concessions in several ways, which it today enjoyed. 


mill cloth would not sell cheaper than Khadi. For 
instance, we provide cheap transport facilities to 
the mills to enable raw materials and mass produced 
finished goods to be taken from one place to 
another. Again, enormous sums have been spent on 
growing long-staple cotton or on starting technical 
institutes and on research work. No one had 
bothered to do anything for any of the seven lakhs 
of India’s villages. So the mills were today actually 
being subsidized in some shape or other. “ Remove 
all that and then see whether mill cloth is cheaper 
than Khadi. ” 

He could not possibly encourage uncertified 
Khadi, continued Gandhiji, but mill cloth should 
be absolutely taboo. “ A day might come when the 
A. I. S. A. might stop issuing certificates. Anybody 
would then be free to sell Khadi. That would be 
inevitable when Khadi becomes universal. The 
Charkha Sangh will then function as the custodian 
of the ethics and the general policy of Khadi. Its 
business activities will cease. People must become 
honest by habit and insist upon meticulous honesty 
on the part of the producers of and dealers in Khadi 
so that only genuine stuff is sold and bought. 

“ I have cadlcd Khadi and the charkha the symbols 
of non-violence. But it is said there is dishonesty 
even in certified hhandars. I wish it were not so. But 
there is no denying the fact that it is true of some. 

, “ I have objected to the term vegetable ghee 
because it is not ghee. It should be labelled as 
vegetable oil. Similarly, I cannot tolerate that cloth 
which is not Khadi, i. e. is not hand-spun and 
hand-woven, should pass as such. The ultimate 
remedy lies in the buyer’s hands. “ Buyer beware ” 
is a sound legal maxim for all to remember.” 

A Hard Testing Ground 

In one of his public addresses, Gandhiji once 
described public life of his conception as a testing 
ground and probation for th? cultivation of the 
highest spiritual qualities in man. How hard a 
testing ground it can prove was brought home to 
him and us all the other day when in the course 
of his delicate mission during the week he found 
himself nodding. His nod consisted in being over-hasty, 
in reading a paragraph hurriedly though there was 
no occasion for hurry. He fancied it was alright 
when it was not. Luckily the mistake was detected 
in time and no harm came out of it. But it shook 
him to his depths. It was the first experience of 
its kind in his long life, he remarked. Was it a sign 
of creeping senility in his 78th year ? Then he had 
no business to be in public life. He arraigned 
himself before the tribunal of his conscience and 
accused himself of gross negligence “ which is 
criminal in a publicj man.” Not satisfied with it 
he made a confession of his error before the 
evening prayer gathering when he explained to 
them the anatomy of his error through a befittingly 
high-powered lens. 

Importance of Confession 

“I have ever followed the maxim,” he began, 
that one should not let the sun to go down upon 
one’s error without confessing it. No mortal is proof 
against error. Danger consists in concealing one’s 
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error, in adding untruth to it in order to gloss it 
over. When a boil becomes septic you press out 
the poison and it subsides. But should the poison 
spread inwards, it would spell certain death. Years 
ago, in Sabarmati Ashram, we had several cases of 
small-pox. All those in which the eruption came 
out escaped. But in one case it did not come out, 
the whole body became red and inflamed and the 
poor patient died. Even so it is with error and sin. 
To confess an error or sin as soon as it is discovered 
is to purge it out.” 

According to his life's practice, proceeded 
Gandhiji, as soon as he had discovered his mistake 
in the present case he had admitted it to his 
friends. But he could not rest till he had blazoned 
it to the whole world by speaking to them. “Friends 
may say that it was no sin but mere oversight — a 
trivial mistake. I draw no distinction between error 
and sin. If a man commits a bona fide mistake and 
confesses it with a contrite heart before his Maker, 
the merciful Maker sterilizes it of all harm. 
Throughout my long life I do not remember a single 
instance of anybody having suffered harm as a 
result of my bona fide mistakes.” 

“ What penance shall I make for it ?” asked 
Gandhiji of himself and replied : “ To resolve never 
to let it happen again. This is the only way to 
really expiate for an error.” 

Death-bed Repentance 

“ There is a saying in English that there is none 
so fallen but can redeem himself, if only he has the 
will. We have the promise that no matter how far 
gone in sin the sinner may be, God will forgive 
him, if he confesses his sin and repents of it even 
with his last breath. I believe in future life and in 
the continuity of Karma through successive births. 
What we sow here we must reap elsewhere — there 
is no escape. But if one repents, even on one’s death- 
bed the repentance will burn away sin and sterilize 
it of consequences. Pray for me, therefore, that I may 
never commit such a mistake again in my life.” 

He ended by expressing the hope that they 
would all learn a lesson from his example and never 
be hasty or careless in their actions. Whilst the 
confession had relieved his mind of a burden, it 
had badly shaken his confidence in his ability 
to live up to 125 years and it might be a long time 
before his self-confidence would return. As an aid 
to introspection and in order to conserve his energy 
he has since taken to indefinite silence for all normal 
purposes and breaks it only to address the evening 
prayer gatherings or whenever it may be necessary 
for his present mission to Delhi. 

His Silent Prayer 

What fills the depth of his silence ? A fleeting 
glimpse was afforded today when he scribbled out 
a short Monday message to be read out at the 
evening prayer gathering. “Man should earnestly 
desire the wcll-beinjg of all God’s creation and pray 
•that he may have the strength to do so. In desiring 
the well-being of all, lies his own welfare; he who 
desires only his own or his community’s welfare is 
selfish and it can never be well with him. ” Gandhiji 


said that it is essential for man to discriminate 
between what he may consider to be good and 
what is really good for him. 

Plentiful Harvest 

If the results of Shri Kanu Gandhi’s third spin- 
ning class which concluded after six days on 
Saturday last is an indication, the harvest is verily 
plentiful, the lack is only one of labourers. 

2-2 women and 28 men attended as it was decided 
not to admit a larger number. The speciality about 
the examination this time was that entrants came 
from two other classes that were held in other 
places. One of these was for Harijan women, twenty 
of whom attended. Seven of these went in for the 
examination. 12 women were taught in another 
centre, 3 of whom came for the examination which 
was conducted for li hours and included all the 
processes up to spinning. The results were as follows : 

22 persons span over 50 rounds including all the 
processes, 9 span over 80 rounds, 4 span over 100 
rounds. The count was from 12 to 30. 

Among those who took the full course were 
Mr. Norman Cliff of the News Chronicle, London, 
and Mr. Andrew Freeman of the New York Post. 
Both of them resolutely learnt to squat on the 
ground and to draw a fairly even thread from slivers 
of their owii making. Both of them have purchased 
charkhas and hope to keep up their spinning. 

No more classes will be held in the Bhangi 
Colony. But some of those who have learnt the art 
are opening classes in their own localities. The 
District Committee of Ward No. 9 is opening a 
Charkha Club and a class from the 16th October. 

New Delhi, 15-10- ’46 PYARELAL 

Notes 

EnglUh-Hindttstani Dictionary 

A friend asked me the other day as to why 
the above-named glossary does not appear in the 
Harijan Sevak. I told him it appeared only in the 
Harijan and he was very disappointed. I explained 
to him that it was meant for the English-knowing 
public and, therefore, was not published in either 
the Gujarati or Hindustani editions. But anyone 
who wished to, could buy the glossary page by 
remitting postage 'stamps’ worth one and a half 
annas. They could buy the back numbers too. 

New Delhi, 12-10-’46 M. K. G. 

( From the original in Hindustani ) 

Wrong 

, A correspondent from Madras writes that 
Congressmen in many places collected funds for 
Gandhi Jayanti celebrations. People subscribed 
largely. But the accounts of the money collected 
have not been audited and the public are not 
aware how the money has been spent. 

If this is true, it is wholly wrong. Money given 
for charity belongs to the public. Gandhiji has 
again and again said that such money is a publip 
trust. It should be carefully guarded and spent for 
the public good. It goes without saying that 
accounts of every pie should be kept. 

New Delhi, ll-10-’46 A. K. 

(From the original in Hindustani) 
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QUESTION BOX 

iBy K. Gandhi) 

Oneness of Costume a Cure? 

Q. " la these last four weeks, I have seen so 
much bloodshed and firing that it has left a bitter taste 
in my mouth. Every day since the riots started, I 
have been on duty as a magistrate trying to 
maintain the peace. Now, more than ever before, 
I am convinced of the necessity that we should 
insist on every Indian wearing the same nationalist 
dress — as you remember I had broached the subject 
before but at the time you had not approved of 
the idea. Why is it that none of the stabbings 
have been of people wearing a shirt and pant? 
This should be conclusive proof that the dress 
causes the difference in religion to be accentuated. 
Your reply to this through the Harijan for others 
like me who think that communal riots would 
disappear within a short time on our wearing the 
same kind of dress would be most appreciated.” 

A. I publish this as from a well-versed, well- 
meaning friend. These three qualities combined do 
not necessarily make for clearness of thought. What 
is wanted is not oneness of costume but oneness 
of hearts. We have only to look at Europe to 
demonstrate the emptiness of the idea that oneness 
of costume will enable us to get out of the mess 
we ate in. Ill will is like an ill wind. It must go 
and be replaced by the fresh and bracing wind of 
good will. 

The Smoking Evil 

Q. While you have all along written very strongly 
in favour of prohibition, you have not spoken either 
often enough or with equal emphasis in the matter 
of smoking. This evil is increasing with alarming 
rapidity and even children are increasingly getting 
addicted to it. The crores that are literally burnt 
by smoking could be so well utilized in wise ways 
in our poor land. 

A. The taunt is true but not new. The reason 
for want of equal emphasis is to be sought in the 
fact that smoking has attained alarming respect- 
ability. When a vice reaches that, state it becomes 
difficult to eradicate. This admission does not 
mean that we should not agitate for abatement of 
the nuisance. How to do so and w.hen is the 
question. I am sorry to have to confess my inability 
to answer it. 

The Curse of Dowry 
Q. The demand for dowries in the marriage 
market is growing. None is inunune from this injustice. 
The.'richet the parent of the prospective bridegroom, 
the heavier is the demand of the dowry. The problem, 
now is such that many marriageable girls cannot 
be married and the state of their parents can better 
be imagined than desci;ibed. Popular Governments 
should help to check the evil through the law. 

A. It is a curious phenomenon the questioner 
notices. Education not only does not improve the 
situation but makes it worse. The affected class 
has to wake up before the curse destroys the class 
which in its terrible weakness shamelessly betakes 
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to it. Let them ceaselessly and restlessly agitate. I 
know no other way. 

Why This Secrecy? 

0. Can you say why, when mutual slaughter 
between brother and brother is going on, the names of 
the respective communities should be withheld? 

A. I confess that the question has often occurred 
to me. There seems to me to be no reason for 
this hush hush policy save that it is a legacy from 
the autocracy which, let us hope, the national 
Governments have displaced. Those who ought not 
to know, know who stabs whom. And those who 
should know are kept in the dark. I am sure there 
are many Hindus and Muslims and even members 
of other communities taking pride in being Indians 
first and last without ceasing to be devoted followers 
of their own religions and who love to do their 
best to dissuade blind fanatics from making mischief. 
I know many such. They have no means of ascertain- 
ing facts except through the press. Let darkness 
be exposed to light. It will be dispelled quicker. 
New Delhi, 12-10- ’46 

DEADLY EMBRACE 

{ By M. K. Gandhi ) 

In Bombay a Hindu gave shelter to a Muslim 
friend the other day. This infuriated a Hindu mob 
who demanded the head of the ' Muslim friend. 
The Hindu would not surrender his friend. 'So 
both went down literally in deadly embrace. This 
was how it was described to me authentically. 
Nor is this the first instance of chivalry in the 
midst of frenzy. During the recent blood bath in 
Calcutta, stories of Muslims having, at the peril 
of their lives, sheltered their Hindu friends and 
vice versa were recorded. Mankind would die if 
there were no exhibition any time and anywhere 
of the divine in man. 

Shri Balasaheb Kher, the Premier of Bombay, 
has described in glowing terms the instance of two 
ybuths rushing to still the wrath of a 'Muslim mob 
and meeting what they knew was certain death. 
They met Death as their true friend. Let no 
scoffer deny the inestimable value of such sacrifice 
— sacred deed. It would be mock sacrifice, if every 
such act ended in success, so-called. The certain 
moral is that, if such instances are sufficiently 
multiplied, the senseless slaughter on either side 
in the name of religion will stbp. One indispensable 
condition is that there should be no hypocrisy, no 
mock heroism. Let us appear as we are. 

New Delhi, 15-10-’46 
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BRIJKISHORE BABU 

The death of Brijkishore Babu after a prolonged 
illness removes a seasoned and war-worn fighter 
from Gandhiji’s Old Guard of Satyagrahis. His name 
recalls one of the most glorious chapters in the 
history of Satyagraha in Jlndia. It was during the 
Champaran mass Satyagraha struggle that Gandhiji 
first contacted him. As yet comparatively an obscure 
figure in Indian politics, he had gone to Champaran 
at the importunity of an equally obscure man 
Rajkumar Shukla. There was a general outcry 
against the tyranny of the notorious compulsory 
indigo plantation which reduced the cultivator to 
3 ^ virtual serf of the European indigo planter. It was 
a century-old evil, well entrenched behind powerful 
vested interests and the false tradition of White 
prestige. Before entering into the fray Gandhiji 
consulted the local leaders connected with the 
movement. Besides the late Brijkishore Babu there 
was Rajendra Babu, who had already won his 
laurels at the Bar and was tipped for a High Court 
Judgeship, and a band of half a dozen lawyers. 
Brijkishore Babu was regarded by them all as 
their chief. 

After a night’s full discussion Brijkishore Babu 
and his followers threw in their lot with Gandhiji. 

“ But you will have to cease to regard yourselves 
as lawyers or leaders,” Gandhiji told them. “ You 
will have to become copyists and translators. Your 
main job will be to interpret and translate.” 

“ We shall take time ^ to consider,” replied 
Brijkishore Babu, speaking for them. 

. The next day he communicated their 'decision 
to Gan^ji. They never wavered. Paying a glowing 
tribute to hia memory in his after-prayer discourse 
the other day, Gandhiji told his audience how 
instead of sending a message of « condolence, he had 
said in his wire to the deceased’s relatives that 
they should rejoice that Brijkishore Baby had been 
relieved of his suffering by merciful death. He 
referred to his firm, unwavering faith and iron will. 
“ Once his mind was made up, he never changed or 
looked back.” He had strong, saving common sense. 
A shrewd politician, the shrewdest perhaps in Bihar, 
he had earned the reputation of being a skilful 
manager of the party machine before he came into 
contact with Gandhiji. His devotion to Gandhiji 
was boundless. He sent his daughter Prabhavati even 
before she became the wife of Shri Jaiprakash 
Narain to the Sabarmati Ashram. She became as 


Gandhiji’s own daughter. Brijkishore Babu was a 
star of no mean lustre in the firmament of Bihar 
and his memory would ever be cherished. 

New Delhi, 18-10-’46 PYARELAL 

Notes 

How to Combat Unholy Boycott 

A correspondent from Mercara ( Coorg ) writes 
to say that many youthful reformers do not believe 
in animal sacrifice offered to the village gods. 
Therefore, he says, the villagers have threatened to 
boycott them. What are the reformers to do ? 

Reformers all over the world have no easy task. 
The threatened boycott should have no meaning for 
the reformers. They must be ready and willing to 
submit to the hardships entailed by the boycott. They 
should on no account be angry with the villagers " 
who honestly believe in superstitious practices. It 
is a question of the real education 1 of the people. 
These village gods have no existence except in the 
villagers’ imagination. Unmindful of the boycott, 
they should calmly persevere in their reasoning 
with the villagers, rendering them all the time such 
services that the villagers may be in need of. 
Patience and perseverance will overcome the 
mountains of difficulties that may. face the reformers. 
The reformers may not summoh police assistance 
against the villagers. 

New Delhi, 18-10-’46 
Ways of Violence 

A straight line is one. Non-violence is a straight 
line. Lines that are not straight are many. A child 
who has learnt how to handle a pen can draw as 
many lines as he wishes. He won’t draw a straight 
line except perhaps chance. Several readers ask 
me whether in the violence “permitted” by me 
several things mentioned by them could be included. 
Strange to say all the letters received are in English ! 
The writers should re-read my article and they will 
at once know why I cannot answer those questions. 
I am unfit probably for the simple reason that I 
have never practised violence. Above aU I have 
never permitted violence. I have simply stated 
two grades of bravery and cowardice. The only 
thing lawful is non-violence. Violence can never be 
lawful in the sense meant here, i. e. not according 
to man-made law but according to the law made 
by Nature for man. Though violence is not lawful, 
when it is offered in self-defence or for the 
defence of the defenceless, it is an act of bravery 
far better than cowardly submission. The latter befits 
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neither man nor woman. Under violence, there are 
many stages and varieties of bravery. Every man 
must judge this for himself. No other person can 
or has the right. 

New Delhi, 18-10- ’46 

The Coming Congress Session 
A basketful of letters are before me in connection 
with the Meerut Congress session to be held shortly. 
The correspondents complain of the ‘ lavish ’ 
expenditure that is advertised to be incurred in 
connection with it. I must refuse to sit in judgment 
upon the doings of the Reception Committee. I 
have neither the wish nor the required leisure for 
study in facts. The following however, I can say 
without the necessity of studying facts and figures. 
It may be of some use to the Committee. 

There should be no tamashas. The Congress 
session is any day a serious business to be tackled 
seriously. There can be no side-shows. Crowds 
should not be attracted. The fact of the Congress 
session being held is by itself enough’attraction. 

All illuminations should be strictly avoided. 
Food to be provided should be of the simplest kind 
requiring little or no fat and sugar in its preparation. 
Uninvited guests should bring their own provisions 
or refrain from coming. 

Sanitary arrangements should be perfect and 
serve as a lesson to all comers. Sight-seers should 
be discouraged. 

New Delhi, 19-10-’46 

Why These Tears ? 

In his letter of birthday greetings to me. 
Principal Kalelkar relates an interesting and 
instructive Chinese story, of which I give below 
the following translation for the benefit of the 
readers of the Harijan : 

“Dr. Wellington Koo, at one of his meetings 
in London, once narrated a sweet ‘.story about a 
Chinese family. The eldest member of the family 
was considered, as with us, the head of the family. 
As such he had the right to use an ancient family 
stick by way of punishment whenever necessary. 
Once a hundred-years-old man used the stick on the 
back of his seventyfive-years-old son. Tears ran 
down the withered cheeks of the son. The father asked 
the cause of the tears which he had never before 
seen him shed on a similar occasion. The son 
replied, "Father, your stick has lost its original 
force. Your feebleness hurts me. Hence the tears.” 
Eakasaheb was present when the letter was 
received. I gave it to him to read and he gave me 
the following story as having been told to him by a 
Tamil friend: 

" One day a High Court judge of Madras is 
said to have gone out with a friend at the end of 
the day’s work instead of going home as usual. 
When, therefore, lie reached home late in the 
evening he met his mother standing in the doorway 
waiting for him. " Why have you come late ?’ 
asked the old lady with a slap on his face. Tears 
rolled down the son’s cheeks. 

The friend remarked that it was but natural 
that a grown-up learned man like him should feel 
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insulted on being slapped like that. It was strange 
on the mother’s part to have slapped him. 

“ No, there was no insult in that slap,” promptly 
replied the judge. “ It is my proud privilege to 
receive a slap from my revered mother now and 
then. My eyes became wet only because I missed 
this time the strength that used to be in her slap. 
Evidently she has grown old and weak. Should not 
that hurt a dutiful son?" 

New Delhi, 18-10-’46 
{ From the original in Gujarati) 

Fireworks during Diwali Days 
I have received several letters complaining of 
the use of fireworks to celebrate Diwali. The 
complaints are justified. I wrote against this practice 
in the columns of the now extinct Navajivan. I do 
not know whether the writing had any effect. At 
present when fire surrounds us, surely there can 
be no Diwali. It is sinful to have fireworks of joy 
or illuminations or parties consuming sweets and 
the like while millions are starving. 

New Delhi, 18-10-’46 

( From the original in Gujarati ) 

What About Dakore ? 

A friend from the Kheda District, who keeps 
bhangi men and women in his house as his own 
brothers and sisters, ‘writes : “ Big temples in Madras 
are being thrown open to Harijans. Is it not strange 
that the deluded Gujarat should not throw open 
the Dakore temple ? ” If the deluded Gujaratis 
become sane, Dakore temple can be thrown open 
today. But if Gujarat must find joy in hugging a 
shameful custom, who can prevent her ? 

On the Trustees of the Dakore temple rests a 
heavy responsibility. 

New Delhi, 18-10-’46 

(.From the original in Gujarati) M. K. G. 

Errata : 

In the article “ Some Posers ” in the Harijan of 
6-10-’46, page 339, column 1, para 2, line 3, 

“ trouble-shooting ” should read “ trouble-making.” 

On page 350 in the Harijan of 13-10-’46, column 
2 line 6 for self -suppressive read self-expressive. In 
column 2, para 3, line 2, after ‘arts’ add ‘and crafts.’ 

THE GOSPEL OF SELFLESS ACTION 
OR 

THE GITA ACCORDING TO GANDHI 
By Mahadev Desai 
With Gandhiji’s Foreword 

Price Rs Four, Postage Nine Annas 
Available at: 

Navajivan Karyalaya, — P. B. 105. Kaluput, ; 
Ahmedabad; — 130, Princess Street, Bombay, 2; 

299 Sadashiv Peth, Poona 2; — Kanpith Bazar, 
Surat; — Lakhajiraj Road, Rajkot; — 641/11 Kucha 
Mahajani, Chandni Chowk, Delhi. 
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RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY THE 
A L S. A. ON JO-JO-^46 

1. The A. L S. A. believes out of its own 
experience that the means of, bringing about conditions 
in which there wiU be no scarcity of cloth as is 
now^Mevailing in India and other countries of the 
worj^Buch as Malaya etc., lies in the utilization of 
the sinning wheel and the-handloom. India is the 
only country where the manufacture of Khadi from 
hand-spinning and hand-weaving has been going on 
from ancient times and where today, in the face 
@f the extensive existence of cotton mills, pure 
hand-spun and hand-woven Khadi is being produced 
through the A. 1. S. A... During twentyfive year’s 
working of the A. I. S. A. nearly seven crores 
of rupees have been distributed as wages to the 
poor spinners and weavers. 

2. Those Governments that realize the importance 

of village industries and want to do Khadi work 
will have to work along the following lines : , 

(a) A five year plan should be made in which 
all the students of all the primary, middle and 
normal schools should be taught spinning. At least 
one handloom should work in every school. Basic 
education should be introduced in these schools in 
the quickest possible time and on the largest possible 
scale. 

(b) Multi-purpose co-operative societies should 
be started through which the Khadi programme 
should be executed as a part of village reconstruction 
work. 

(c) Steps should be taken to grow cotton in 
those areas where it is not a cultivated crop at 
present. Proper arrangements should be made so 
that spinners may easily get ka^as, and all spinning 
accessories. 

(d) Khadi experts should be trained and research 
work should be conducted for the improvement 
of Khadi work. 

(e) In some form or other spinning should form 
a part of village uplift work and therefore the 
employees of the Co-operative, Education and Agri- 
culture departments as also of the District Boards, 
Local Boards, Village Panchayats, etc. would have, 
to .pass the preliminary examination in Khadi 
(Khadi Pravesh). No fresh appointments should be 
made unless the applicant passes the above 
examination. 

(f) There is no control at present on hand- 
woven cloth made from mill yarn. This should be 
controlled. 

(g) Only hand-spun yam should be used in the 
looms of the Textile Department and in weaving 
schools. Spitming and weaving should^be conducted 
in jails. 

t ’ 3. ‘Provincial Governments and States are, 
therefore, requested to universalize the use of 
Khadi by the adoption of the above measures along 
with others. The A. I. S. A. and its branches are 
ready to help to the fullest extent in carrying out 
the above programme. 


4. Mill owners are requested to help in the 
carrying out of this important work. The Govern- 
ments and mill owners in consultation with the 
Charkha Sangh should so arrange that mill cloth 
should not be sent to those areas where spinning 
and hand-weaving work is possible. In addition to 
this, they should see that no new mills are set up 
and that no new spinning and weaving machinery 
is indented for the existing mills. The management 
of the cotton mills should be conducted under the 
advice of the Charkha Sangh and the Government. 
There should be no import from abroad of any 
cotton yarn or cloth. The Governments ' should 
make the necessary enactments to give effect to 
the above and carry them out. 

CULTURAL CON(5UEST 

For over 20 years I have seen little of fashionable 
Indian society or Government circles. All my life 
in India has been spent amongst Indian Indians. 
But last spring, when, in the hope of being able 
to bring some benefit to the peasantry, I took up 
the job of Honorary Special Adviser to the U. P. 
Government, “ Grow More Food", I found myself 
plunged into new surroundings. Strange looking 
people, each trying to look more English than the 
other, were on all sides. I looked in despair at my 
office staff. Mill cloth everywhere, shirts tucked 
inside ugly English-cut trousers, foreign style coats 
on, in spite of oppressive heat, and Bata shoes 
tightly fitting the feet. This was bad enough, but 
when I began to ask their names I found they were 
all Misters; Mr. Sharma, Mr. Varma, Mr. Gupta 
and so on, and when they spoke of anyone they 
all said Mister so and so. Then came the peons 
and chaprasis, obsequiously saying ‘ Hazur, hazur \ 
and my discomfiture was complete ! 

The embarrassment was mutual. When I refused 
to be called “ Miss ” or “ Madam", they groped 
like foreigners for Indian forms of address, and when 
I began to dictate letters, and, eliminating " Mister”, 
substituted “ Shri ” and “ Saheb it necessitated 
re-typing many pages, because the foreign habit had 
become too deeply engrained to disappear forthwith. 

After a few days I started out on a long tour 
of western U. P., and then a new set of troubles 
faced me. The Inspection Bungalows and Circuit 
Houses were all furnished in purely English (in India) 
style. Stuffy smelling sofas and chairs, quantities of 
tables, large fashionable beds, with rails or panels 
along the top, so that you could not throw your 
arms above your head on a hot night — and the 
nights were hot enough in May and June — bad 
smelling carpets on the floors harbouring years of 
dirt and dust, gauze iii the windows keeping out 
all fresh air, and worst of all unsteady commodes 
(which are a nightmare for those who do not like 
to sit in European style) placed in eve;pr bathroom, 
and always in close proximity to the living rooms. 
As to the kitchens the less said about them the 
better. « 

Is it not Hme that these unsuitable customs in 
speech, dress and mode of living, quit India along 
with the raj they represent? MiRABEHN 
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HAND-SPUN V. MILL CLOTH 


(Bj; M. K. Gandhi) 

The Premier of Madras has fallen foul of the 
big capitalist interests such as the Chamber of 
Commerce and even some Congressmen. I have 
had cuttings sent to me from the Madras Press. I 
am sorry to say that the criticism seems to me to 
be interested and ignorant. 

My name has been dragged in the controversy. 
That I sponsor the Premier’s scheme should not 
atiect a dispassionate discussion of the very 
simple problem. 

The simple question is merely this : Can Khadi 
become universal in Madras if encouragement is 
given by the Madras Government to new mills 
being erected or old ones being so expanded as to 
enable them to double production ? Are the 
villagers expected to be so simple as not to 
understand that it would be merely playing with 
Khadi, if mill cloth heavily aided is to be dumped 
down in their midst, probably at a rate cheaper 
even than cotton required to weave a particular 
length of Calico ? This happened when Japan sent 
her Calico to India. 

The Madras Scheme is undoubtedly meant to 
utilize a part of the idle hours of the villagers for 
spinning sufficient yarn to clothe themselves. Is it 
chimerical to induce and expect the people to 
utilize their idle hours to do useful, national, 
honest labour ? 

It will be time to declaim against the Madras 
Government when th^te is a feasible scheme to 
find useful and more remunerative employment for 
all who need work. It is hardly an honourable 
pastime to dismiss from consideration honest 
servants of the nation by dubbing them idealists, 
dreamers, fanatics and faddists. 

Let not capitalists and other entrenched 
personages range themselves against the poor 
villagers and prevent them from bettering their 
hard lot by dignified labour. 

The great flaw about new mills in the Madras 
scheme was detected by me. It was when the 
Textile Commissioner was 'convinced of the absurdity 
of the tvvo things running side by side and the 
feasibility of the scheme as envisaged by the A. I. 

A. that he ventured to recommend it to the 
Madras Government. His reputation will, be at 
stake if it is impracticable or unworkable, not 
the critics.’ 

This is work for democracy by a democratic 
Government. , 

Hence the scheme must be popular at least 
where it is to be tried. 

It must nllit be one man’s scheme but the 
whole Government’s. 

It must have the backing of the Legislature. 

In no case may it smack of compulsion. 


It must be intrinsically practicable and of 
benefit to the masses. 

These conditions of success are all reduced to 
writing. The Government have accepted them in 
toto after, I understand, full discussion with experts 
and among themselves. 

Let it be remembered that the existing Madras 
mills will not be touched at present. THlt the 
whole mill industry will be affected, if the scheme 
spreads like wild fire as I expect some day such a 
thing must, goes without saying. Let not the largest 
capitalist rue the day when and if it comes. 

The only question then worth considering is 
whether the Madras Government ’ are honest and 
competent. If they are .not, everything will go 
wrong. If they are, the scheme must be blessed by 
all and must succeed. 

New Delhi, 17-10-’46 < 

THE TRAVAIL 

A friend was discussing with Gandhiji the other 
day the recent gruesome happenings in Calcutta. 
His sensitive and refined spirit shrank from the 
very idea of narrow communalism. What filled him 
with anguish was not the loss of life so much, 
deplorable as it was, as the degradation of the 
human spirit that had resulted from the Calcutta 
happenings. “ Even those who never thought in 
terms of comm\inalism are now becoming communal- . 
minded. But that was not all. The madness has spread.” 

As Gandhiji sat listening to the stories that came 
from Bengal, his mind was made up. “ If I leave 
Delhi,” he remarked, “it will not be in order to 
return to Sevagram but only to go to Bengal. Else, I 
would stay here and stew in my own juice.” 

He consulted two friends from Bengal that 
evening about it. “ Allow us to go there first and 
report,” said they. “ Give us a chance to do our bit 
and then, if necessary, you can come.” Gandhiji agreed. 

In the course of the talk, one of them asked 
Gandhiji whether he would recommend fasting to 
check the orgy of communal madness that was 
spreading in Bengal. Gandhiji’s reply was in the 
negative. He narrated how a valuable colleague from 
Ahmedabad had invited him to immolate himself. “We 
believe in the non-violent way but lack the strength. 
Your example would steady our wavering faith and 
fortify us.” The logic was perfect and the temptation 
great. “ But I resisted it and said ‘no’. There is no 
inner calL When it comes, nothing will keep me 
back. I have reasoned with myself too about it. 
But I need not set forth my reasons. Let people 
call me a coward if they please. I have faith that 
when the hour arrives God will give me the strength 
to face it and I won’t be found unready.” 

The Way Of The Cross 

“Fastmg cannot be undertaken mechanically,” 
he proceeded. “ It is a powerful thing buti a 
dangerous thing if handled amateurishly. It requir^j^ 
complete self-purification, much more than what 
is required in facing death with retaliation even 
in mind. One such act of perfect sacrifice would 
suffice for the whole world. Such is held to be 
Jesus’ example.” 
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“ The idea is,” he continued, “ that you appro- 
priate to yourself and assimilate the essence of 
his sacrifice, symbolically represented by the bread 
and wine of the Eucharist. A man who was com- 
pletely innocent offered himself as a sacrifice for 
the good of others, including his enemies and 
became the ransom of the world. It was a perfect 
act. ‘ It is finished ’ were » the last words of Jesus, 
and we have the testimony of his four disciples as 
to its authenticity. 

“ But whether the Jesus tradition is historically 
true or not I do not care. To me it is truer than 
history because I hold it to be possible and it 
enshrines an eternal law — the law of vicarious 
and innocent suffering taken in its true sense.” 

He then proceeded to show how the lesson of 
Jesus could be applied to the present situation. “ A 
Hindu and a Mussalman braved the fury of the 
maddened crowd in Bombay and went down together 
literally clasped in a fatal embrace but refused to 
desert each other. Rajab Ali and Vasantrao Hegishte 
similarly fell to mob frenzy in the attempt to quell 
it. “ What came out of it ? ” people might ask, 
“ the fire still continues to rage.” I do not think 
for a moment it has gone in vain. We may not see 
the effect today. Our non-violence is as yet a mixed 
affair. It limps. Nevertheless, it is there and it 
continues to work like a leaven in a silent and 
invisible way, least understood by most. It is the 
only way.” As a further illustration of his remarks 
he recalled the history of the Champaran Satyagraha. 
There had been several bloody risings within 
half a century preceding it against the infamous 
compulsory indigo plantation. But each attempt had 
only resulted in fastening the rivets tighter than ever 
before. Then came the Champaran mass Satyagraha, 
untainted by acts of violence, and a century-old 
evil was overthrown in less than six months. 

“Go forth, therefore,” he concluded. “I have done. 
I won’t detain you for a day longer. You have my 
blessings. And I tell you there will be no tears but 
only joy, if tomorrow I get the news that all the 
three of you are killed.” 

“ It will be pure joy to be so killed,” they echoed. 

“ But mark my words, ” he resumed, “ Let there 
be no foolhardiness about it. Y6u should go because 
you feel you must and not because I ask you toi ” 

“ That goes without saying,',” they answered 
together as they took leave to go forth and face 
the flames. 

In God’s Hands 

Remarked Gandhiji at the evening prayer 
gathering that day that he had received numerous 
messages from Bengal inviting him to go there and 
still the raging fury. Whilst he did not believe 
that he had any such papacity, he was anxious to 
go to Bengal. Only he thought it was his duty to 
wait till Pandit Nehru’s return and the meeting of 
the Working Committee. But he was in God’s 
hands. If he clearly felt that he should wait for 
nothing, he would not hesitate to anticipate the 
date. His heart was in Bengal. 

New Delhi, 18-l0-’46 Pyarelal 


ELOQUENT FIGURES 

(By M. K. Gandhi) 


When Shri S. Venkateswaran, the Provincial 
Textile Commissioner, was in Delhi specially for 
the purpose of the Madras Khadi scheme, I asked 
him to give me his own figures on the assumption 
that Madras had no mills and had to clothe the 
whole Presidency in Khadi. 

Here are the figures which speak for themselves : 
‘‘ Population of Madras Province 53 millions 

Number of families in the Province 

53,000,000 13*25 millions 

_ 


Quantity of handspun yarn that each 
spinner can spin every day, 
working 1 hour per day 3/8 of a hank 

Total quantity of yarn that will 
be produced per family per month 


of 30 working days 11-1/4 banks 

I X 30 = 90/8 

( One, spinner for each family ) 

Production of handspun yarn per 

family per annum = 135 hanks 

= 12 X 11-1/4 = 9-9/14 = 9*64 lbs. 


or lO lbs. roughly 
^ equal to 30 yds. of cloth 
( width 44’ average ) 


Total production of Khadi cloth 30X13*25 = 397*5 
in the Province million yards 

Quantity of Khadi cloth required for 
clothing the entire po’pulation at 20 • 

yds. per adult and 10 yds. per child 

37 millions x 20 = 740 million yards 

16 „ X 10 = 160 „ „ 

900 million yards 

Percentage of production to the 

requirements of clodt 44*1% 

“ It seems to follow that we cannot get enough 
hand-spun yarn for meeting the cloth requirements 
in full unless each family contributes a spinner 
working, in the average, for about 2-1/2 hours daily, 
or unless we can secure about five spinners for 
every two families in the Province. 

” Handlooms required'. On the assumption that an 
average weaver, even after due training, cannot 
weave more than five yards daily, or 125 yards 
per month ( allowing five days, every month, for 
festivals and other days of rest ), the number of 
looms required for the production of 900 million 
yards is 6,00,000, The number of handlooms weaving 
cotton yarn in this Province new is only a little 
over 5,00,000 The number of cotton yarn looms 
wiH, therefore, have to be increased' by at least 
75,000 to make the Province self-sufficient in 
terms of KhadL” 

Is it extravagant to expect every five persons out 
of eight to spin one hour per day, say for love of 
the country of their birth ? 

New Delhi, 18-10-’46 
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WEEKLY LETTER 
The Orgy of Madness 
The week’s events were not calculated to lift 
the darkness that had descended on Gandhiji’s 
spirit and to which I referred last week. “ I am 
trying to take my bearings, to see where I stand,” 
he casually remarked the other day in the course 
of a conversation. He has since been pouring out 
his anguish in a series of prayer gathering addres- 
ses. There was first the flood havoc in Assam. 
Thousands had been rendered homeless, property 
worth lakhs had been destroyed and many lives 
lost. That was an act of God. But far worse than 
the news from Assam was the fact that an orgy 
of madness had seized a section of humanity in 
Bengal. Man had sunk lower than the brute. 
Reports were coming through that the Hindus, who 
are in a very small minority there, were being 
attacked by Mussalmans. Ever since he had heard 
of the happenings in Noakhali he had been furiously 
thinking as to what his own duty was. God would 
show him the way. He knew that his stock had 
gone down with the people* so far as the teaching 
of non-violence was concerned. They still showered 
affection upon him. He appreciated their affection 
and felt thankful for it. But the only way in which 
he could express his thanks and appreciation was 
to place before them and through them the world 
the truth which God had vouchsafed to him and 
to the pursuit of which his whole life was devoted, 
even at the risk of forfeiting their affection and 
regard. At the moment, he felt prompted to tell 
them that it would be wrong on the part of the 
Hindus to think in terms of reprisals for what had 
happened in Noakhali and elsewhere in East Bengal 
Non-violence was the creed of the Congress. 
It had brought them to their fpresent strength. 
But it would be counted only as a coward’s 
expedient if its use .was to be limited only 
against the British power which was strong and 
while violence was to be freely used against our 
own brethren. He refused to believe that they 
could ever adopt that as their creed. Although the 
Congress had an overwhelming majority of the 
Hindus on its membership rolls, he maintained that it 
was by no means a Hindu organization and that it 
belonged equally to all communities. He^had told 
Acharya Kripalani, ' who had succeeded Pandit 
Nehru in the Presidentship of the Congress, that 
it was going to prove no feather-bed for him. If 
the Chief Minister of the Cabinet had to wear a 
crown of thorns the Congress President would 
have to lie on a bed of thorns. The late Sir Syed 
Ahmed had called Hindus and Mussalmans the two 
eyes of India. The Congress President could not 
possibly discriminate between the two. He was 
pledged to equally serve both. He, the speaker, 
had therefore asked him to proceed on a mission 
of peace to East Bengal to teach people the art 
of dying without killing, It should be his privilege 
to demonstrate it by his personal example. Hewa*. 
going there with his wife notjito protect one party 


but to stop the fratricide which threatened to 
overwhelm India. It was a good beginning for 
Acharya Kripalani and his wife. Sarat Babu, the 
brother of the late Subhas Babu, was going with 
them. He knew no barriers of caste or creed. Some 
years ago he was staying at Sarat Babu’s house. 
He came to know how Subhas Babu used to look 
up to Sarat Babu. 

The fair name of Bengal was being tarnished — 
Bengal that had given them so much, Bengal the home 
of Gurudev whose bhajan they had just heard sung. 
That hymn asked God to make the devotee wide- 
hearted and fearless. It was with that hymn on 
their lips that they were going and it was the 
audience’s duty to wish them every success. 

A Word to the Muslim League 

He appealed to the Muslim League too to turn 
the searchlight inward. They had decided to come 
into the Interim Government. He hoped they were 
coming in to work as brothers. If they did, all 
would be well. And just as he had exhorted Hindus 
not to slay Mussalmans nor harbour ill-will towards 
them, so he appealed to the Muslim League, even 
if they wanted to fight for Pakistan, to fight cleanly 
and as brothers. The Qaid-e-Azam had said that 
minorities would be fully protected and everyone 
would receive justice in Pakistan. It was as good 
as Pakistan where they were in the majority and he 
implored them to treat Hindus as blood brothers 
and not as enemies. It boded ill for Pakistan if 
what was happening in East Bengal was an earnest 
of things to come. He hoped both Hindus and 
Muslims respectively would stand mutually as surety 
and pledge themselves to see that not a hair of 
the head of the minority community in their midst 
was injured. Unless they learnt to do that, he would 
say that their assumption of the reins of power 
was a mere blind. What was going on in Bengal 
was not worthy of human beings. They had to 
learn to be human beings first. 

Not Straight 

Gandhiji’s hope 'that the coming of the Muslim 
League into the Interim Government would prove 
to be a good augt^ry was, however, destined soon to 
receive a rude shock by the inclusion of a Scheduled 
Caste name in the list of the Muslim League’s 
nominees. It might be supposed, Gandhiji remarked 
after the evening prayer on Wednesday last, that a 
man like himself ought to be glad that another seat 
had been given- to a Harijan. But he would be 
deceiving himself and Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah if he 
said so. The latter had said that the Muslims and 
Hindus were two nations. The League was a purely 
communal organization. How then could they 
nominate a Harijan '.to represent them? Gandhiji 
feared their whole mode of entrance into the 
Cabinet had not been straight. He could not sense 
any generosity in the nomination of a Harijan in 
their quota of five seats especially when he read 
what was happening in East Bengal. He was, 
therefore, forced to wonder whether they had come 
into the Cabinet also to fight. He hoped, neverthe- 
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less, that his fears would prove to be wrong and 
that they would work there as brothers, out to 
serve India as a whole. He hoped too that the 
Harijan member would prove a worthy son and 
servant of India. 

Women’s -Ordeal 

• “ It is not death that matters but how you 
meet death,” he remarked on another occasion. To 
die at the hands of one’s brother is a privilege, 
provided you die bravely. But what about women 
who were bmng abducted and forcibly converted ? 
That no one could be * converted forcibly 
was here beside the point. “ And why should 
Indian women feel so helpless ? Is bravery the 
monopoly of men only ? W^omen of course do not 
generally carry swords though the Rani of Jhansi 
did and outdid all her contemporaries in the valour 
of the sword. Still all cannot become Ranis 
of Jhansi. But all women can emulate the : example 
of Sita whom even the mighty Ravana dared not 
touch. Ranis of Jhansi could be subdued.” 

“ Let no one dismiss the example of Sita as 
legendary,” he proceeded and gave the example of 
Olive Doke who dared to go and live i among the 
unclad primitive Negro tribes in the heart of Africa 
without fear of molestation. It was that higher type 
of valour which he wanted Indian womanhood to 
cultivate. The military and police might protect 
them from abduction but what about those who 
had already been abducted or who might be 
abducted in spite of the police and the military. 
They ought to learn to die before a hair of their 
head could be injured. He averred that it was 
possible for a woman to put an end to herself by 
choking or biting the tongue. 

Death before Dishonour 

The next evening he had to revise the technique 
suggested above. Dr. Sushila who 'had heard him 
the day before had told him — and Dr. B. C. Roy 
who saw him the next: morning confirmed her 
statement — that one could not end his life by 
choking or biting one’s tongue. The only way known 
to medicine for instant self-immolation was a strong, 
poisonous dose. If this was so, he, the speaker, 
would advise every one running the risk of dishonour 
to take poison before submission to dishonour. He 
had, however, heard from those given to yogw 
practices that it was possible by some yogic practice 
to end life. He would try to inquire. His was not 
an idle idea. He meant all he had said. The very 
fact of steeling oneself for death before dishonour 
braced one for the struggle. Woman in our country 
was brought up to think that she was' well only 
with her husband' .or on the funeral pyre. He would 
far rather see India-’s women trained to wield arms, 
said the speaker, than that they should feel helpless. 
The vogue of carrying daggers and revolvers by 
women was on the increase. He knew, however, that 
arms were a poor weapon when it came to the matter 
of defending one’s honour against odds. Arms were 
a symbol of one’s helplessness, not strength. When 
one was deprived of them, generally there was 
nothing left but surrender. 


He then referred to a letter received from a 
Muslim friend to the effect that he ( Gandhiji ) 
was ready to condemn atrocities by Muslims but 
preferred to be silent when Hindus committed them. 
He could only say that the charge was baseless. 
To bim all human beings were like his blood brothers. 
Decentralizing Khadi Organization 

I wrote at length last week about the various 
questions that were discussed at the last meeting 
of the Charkha Sangh. Another question that was 
discussed was about the devolution of the authority 
of the Charkha Sangh to local Khadi organizations. 

It was suggested that the formulation of Khadi 
policy for each unit of area should be left entirely 
to local bodies which should be completely indepen- 
dent of the central organization. Gandhiji, while he 
was entirely in favour of the maximum decentrali- 
zation of initiative and responsibility, was opposed 
to thexreation of local committees of untrained men 
and women to take the place of Khadi ‘workers. For 
organization of Khadi work, what was needed was 
a body of technicians and experts, men endowed with 
business talent and filled with the spirit of service. 
There was no room in it for personal ambition or 
power politics. The latter had become the bane of 
the Congress. To get rid of corruption in the 
Congress organization he had suggested that it 
should convert itself into an organization of workers. 
To introduce an element of democracy into Khadi 
work would be to kill Khadi. The Charkha Sangh 
was not a democratic organization in the sense the 
Congress was. It was an organization created by the 
Congress for the building up of democracy. Like the 
Directorate of 'the Bank of England, it was a busi- 
ness organization first and last. Only it was motivat- 
ed by an altruistic, not profit motive. A business 
organization of a democratic body could not be 
bound by the procedure of the democratic vote. 

“ We want to disperse in the villages,” proceeded 
Gandhiji. “A Khadi worker can have no use for any 
other sanction save such as persuasion and service 
can command. The moment he seeks to arm himself 
with any other, he kills Khadi.” 

“ To make Khadi universal,” finally asked a 
friend, “you need to inspan the co-operation of 
' everybody.” 

Gandhiji rephed that since Khadi workers were 
expected to be full servants of the people, their 
worth if there was any could create public opinion 
in their favour. The need was not for a committee 
of members who may be' a hindrance rather than 
help, whereas if service drew supporters they would 
be a powerful help. 

“ What would be the authority of the A. I. S. A. 
after Khadi became decentralized ? ” was another 
question. 

The answer came quick. It was that th$ authority 
of the Sangh would be merely moral and, therefore, 
more potent than at present. Its function would not 
be to provide money or material but only to smooth 
the way for Khadi work by the creation of a moral 
, sanction. It would lend the Khadi workers the use 
of its name but not seek to impose its will upon 
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them. Its moral authority would be available to 
anybody who accepted its policy. Even its present 
assets would be put at the disposal of any unit 
that was ready and considered fit to claim autonomy, 
provided only that it guaranteed the right use of 
the assets allotted to it and bound itself to return 
the same after a certain period. The Charkha Sangh 
would have the right of inspection but even that 
would be at the will of the autonomous unit. 

New Delhi, 18-10-’46 Pyarelal 

CHARKHA MANDAL 

1. Members of the Charkha Mandal will give six 
banks of yam per year or 320 rounds per month. 
The condition is that the yarn should be spun on 
the days fixed by the Mandal and at the place 
fixed for community spinning. The members will 
have to make their own slivers by tunai and spin 
them. They will be called Associates. 

2. An Associate will pay Re. 1 as admission fee 
and further give 320 rounds of yarn per month, spun 
as in clause 1. He will remain an Associate so long 
as he gives the monthly quota of yarn. 

3. The Mandal should make rules as to the 
time and frequency of community spinning. Anyone 
who fails to give the quota of yarn for 2 months 
will be struck off the roll. If he wishes to become 
a member again, he will have to pay the admission 
fee a second time. No one will be able, to become 
a member a third time in the same year. 

4. Efforts should be made to open such mandals 
in every mohalla, village and small town. There 
may be a central office for each district or province. 

5. It is the intention to fix a national day for 
every month in the whole country, when community 
spinning should be held at the respective mandals 
at one and the same time. 

6. Efforts are being made to start spinning 
classes along with the mandals in various places. 
At these classes the various processes .beginning 
with hand-ginning with a rolling pin, tunai, slivering 
and ending with spinning will be taught. The 
admission fee will be one rupee. Those who join 
the Mandal within a month of learning these 
processes in the Charkha class will^not have to pay 
an additional rupee for admission to the Mandal. 
They will only have to give 320 rounds of yarn. 

7. Although the yarn spun every month will 
belong to the Mandal, the spinner in question will 
be able to “buy Khadi with that yam. The Asso- 
ciates will have the first preference in getting Khadi. 

Kanu Gandhi 

[ The Charkha Mandal has evolved out of the 
three spinning classes held in the Bhangi Colony. 
How I wish sijch mandals would spring up all 
over the country ! Before that can happen a number 
of mandals should be opened in Delhi There are 
several clubs for play and enjoyment. Why not have 
many mandals for national work? — M. K. Gandhi] 
New Delhi, 18-10-’46 
{From the original in Hindustani) 


AN ATTRACTIVE PICTURE 

There is a tiny national Grama Vidyalaya in the 
village of Gambhira in Gujarat. Eight students of 
this school aged from 13 to 17 observed Gandhiji’s 
birthday anniversary by spinning among themselves 
36,920 rounds or 578 hanks of yarn in 1,275 man- 
hours from the 16th of August to the 21st of 
September. Generally they spin for one hour every 
day. Besides this, on Gandhiji’s birthday, six wheels 
were kept plying without a break for 244iours, turning 
out 43 hanks, while one spinning wheel was kept 
going non-stop for 77 hours producing 30 hanks. 
In all 651 hanks of 20 to 32 counts were spun. 

The spinners have all written letters to Gandhiji 
giving a charming account of their school and 
surroundings. 

The : students of the Tiutan Rashtriya Grama 
Vidyalaya themselves sweep the school and clean 
their latrines. Off and on they do scavenging 
in the village itself. They are proud of it too. 
Writes one of them : “ I have always felt that even 
if we can render no other service to the country, 
we can contribute our mite by keeping the school 
building and its surroundings neat and clean. It is 
pure joy." Another takes pride in the fact that 
they are all taught to be above narrow prejudices 
and the feeling of distinction between man and 
man. They wear Khadi woven from yarn of their 
own spinning. They have laid out a flower garden 
for themselves. A girl student describes how on 
Gandhiji’s birthday they built a model of Gandhiji’s 
hut which they decorated with yarn spun by them- 
selves and how they swept clean the village on 
that day. But to their sorrow they found, while 
returning after the flag salutation ceremony, that the 
villagers had already spoiled the roads and footpaths. 
“ They do not seem to realize the importance of 
cleanliness and sanitation,” she bewails. 

Other letters indicate a keen interest on the 
part of the students in the various local problems 
such as the Harijan question, deterioration since 
the last five or six years of the village land owing 
to floods, erosion and so on. 


New Delhi. 14-10-’46 
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ENGLISH INTO HINDUSTANI 
INSTALMENT— V 
English Hindustani 

Aspiration n. #r 

1 ^ LjCK 1 ^ ^ U I j ji ^ 

Ass n. *1^, I f- t 

Assail V. ^IRT I V / L U s ^ U/ Aj- 

Assassin n. I jV *=/' 

Assault ft. sn^JTtr, ^nwi, *tR'Ild i 

li-^U ^ bUj ^ 0»J^T ^ 

Assemble v. ^ fNr ?IT I 

U l5 _yb t 

Assembly n. ^nn, JisrflR; sFrsnn, i 

Assent ». ^Ffrf^ i 

Assert v. ^ srrt I cr 

Assess V. ^=5trRr, sn 1%^ SI^RT « 

Assets n. I a'xU- 

Asservate v. ?fbT?sr \ ^ 

Assiduity n. sftmf cR^, aRir I 

<y ^ jJ (jr 

Assign V. l%g| =li«RT, ^R5IT I 

->> ,'^f t 'V-»- 

Assimilate v. ^IT ftR, ^ stht (5^ I 

( i ^ I ^ ^ ^ S' ^ 

Assist V. ^ ?rfFRJT ^ I 'r-» bV- 
Associate v. ?n«fi ^T ^sir^ i^ jtt 

Rrri I LDL { t'T t_ l3 j* d*ti R'b l_ Lo 
Association n. %3r, I 

< J?* < j 

Assort V. ^ ^ I '^j S ‘^W 
Assuage v. ^ 5037 i \>f \if f 

Assume v. iTR %R, rrt 3n% ^ Ir, 3rrr I 
'*3^' ,y j,J^ <jb 

Assure v. f^RR, f^RR t 

Wj Ljj^ ,\jVa 

Asterisk n. i%rrRT 1 bt- ' 

Astern adv. ’fti — f|^ 1 

'^Mv, ^ 3 W «s4rj 

Asthma ^ I 

Astir adv. RSR-fWr ; RR fRi; %5R fRT I 

■ IjA U* ‘l_yb If 4 <l-j4, lif 

Astonish V. R«5R, f¥R-RFR ftR R ^5^ I 

li/ I i3_^ K If. ,m ^ ^1 
Astound V. ^Pit, Astonish 1 Astonish jt^.^ 
Astral adj. f%Rt R, i 

Astray adv. fsrr, gwr-gaR, gRjf 1 

•I <1^^. j4< <1 _>* b^(! 

Astride adv. ^ ^ ^ ^ qr) i 

(X S -JSr cS^lf 

Astringent adj. g%^, !R« 5 f ^ I 

bd db i^S' 


Astrology n. I tor’"ji=j' 

Astronomy n. RIRR^RT 1 \.>-> 

Astute adj. ■=ii«iqj I 
Asunder adv. i^-piR i 

ijXJ ijiC^ .dOl dOl 

Asylum n. RTR^i, RniR: 1 

At prep. qr, %; ^SR, RtT i j-»' • '->> * , j. , lm 
A t all fil^5y, RR I bi ‘ JS^I- 
At all events ) ^ f 

At any cost ) \ ^ 

At all times 3R, f?: rrr r 1 

b «s'j* . 

At any rate i^?r ?! rR? Ri R% 1 

J—\ ui tr^ ‘ Sf“y‘ 

At best R55RT I tfi* >sJL ^j<?-l .s. (^ 4 fl 

At ease 3TRR% | an. j«bt 

At first *1^ I .-V, 

At first sight f'l I 

At hand qR, i >i*iy 

At home R3q-R 1 b. If 

At last 3TRJr, RTf^ I c!“ jsbT ^ ^5* liJl 

At least qR-%-CT ’ T 

At most ?RR-%-?RR I 

At once spflfl, ^RRT, qfcT 1 ^s-' 4.' 

At peace RRT-^q strr ^ I c5* (“Ijl < Ctfr t>»l 
At pleasure 3 r 3 ft r| i i!W ■-=!■ 

At present RRl, ffefR i JW'J ,^^l 

At random siasiSTsg, 1 JSJI 

At sea ?R5=5[7: q^j fRSPT 4 1 c** o«4-Ku 

At times I ^gtf 

At war sjRaft ^ I j\j 

At worst 5Rci^ I t** «JL ^ (S_g 

At, to be V. q?R 1 ^x 

At it, to be V. f^Tfi R gn f rt I b.j 1 ^.^ 1 ^ 5. 1 Ijj, 

Atheist n. R^aR, I ,ciL.l3 

Athirst adj. ^rwr I LU 

Athlete n. q^RqN, RgR"! I ul^. 

Atlas n. qwiqil^ f%Rq i vbT S 
Atmosphere n. q^R'355, f^R l b«» .JL. y\j 
Atom n. Rf I ‘ji 

Atone V. Rqf^ q!iR, fTRR r Rnr ^ I 

bj 4jUf ^ba li a l> J‘ ^ S' >=-<S^ Iji 

Atony n. ^erraKt I 

Atrocious adj. ^ fR, rI^T, ^ I 

‘i-^j ,fJ i- <'ji '*r! 

Atrocity n. q^iqfq, ^fqt, f^RTR, qpftqrr 1 

O', t#f'i <b,v ^ .v'tV* 
Atrophy n. gja' rr I UW <0- 
Attach V. ^qR, R«ft q;^; rr, r^ir i 

I ' S L* • SS ‘ b*-'>l' 
Attache n. I 

, tijlff- If Oja (l'j 

Attache case n. Rtrar' ^ qqR 1 

uS Ifj#? If jcif 
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Attachment n. f^T I 

JJ ‘ f.J, < jb “>J* 

Attack n. stiott I u*/T ,4L»- 
Attain v. 'THT, ^ ^ i '>’/ 'jji . Ivn , 

Attainder n. arf^TO ^IT p!% *n;CT ft^rr (^r|id 

% ) I (i r '■> -a. o=- t s' ^Sjti 

Attempt V. ^ 5RTir fR?Tl i 
Attend v. w *n ^ q?OT; 

5tRi, wf I 

, tlj- I?"!*- i li y ' J , tjs (j\^s 

l>j j* 

Attention «. ^K-, I 

• JSI I t O'^S 

Attenuate v: q^ qk^, qw i 

li/ ^ , i-/ 4.ji . t/ 

Attest V. «il q:^?ra?r q^t^TT; ^rr^t ^ ' 

\i jt, L i 'i_^ la*:,.s ii_ 

Attic n. 3iaT&, iNt I 

Attire v. WT qfqqr qrr q^^rwr; ^rar^TT i 

ijw I 'i, 

Attitude n. W, q^cfR l j'-'j. < t> ■ '^■> 

Attorney n. q#J i dT^ 

Attract V. #q!n, 'RP? arptr i lii 
Attribute v. h^thi I 
Attribute n. 3^, I ‘cT 
Attrition n. f^i5fra t 

Attune V. s^ffprprT; ^q^ipr cPir I oir 41 

Auburn adj. ;jjt i Jf'* (/j- 

Auction n. I f>J 

Audapity n. ywiWi I i^J^'L n^js 

•Audible adj. sft an I X-T ^ j=r 

Audience n, WrtTj ^wO'^ i 

Audience, to give v. 3[Ir ?n gqsTSiFl ^ I 

bi oli^ I O^J-^ 

Audit n. I gW S vhj- 

Augean adj. I . 4 * 

Auger n. i . 1 *j! 

Aught n. f§f, qRT I U .i^T 

Augment q^» q?RT I «''.j 

Augur V. ^qftspftsft qp[qT, ^ ^ qt Si^rr 1 

ba t \}j»' ^ jy 

'August n. sffisff snssff — apT^ 1 

cj'l — k JL ^J,p 
August adj. |f5^, | 61,- 

Aunt n. fan, >M, qjpfl, riiaft I 

Jlr <t#b ,\y 

Aura li. I 

OL- IT J^jj (Jiit 

Aural adj. qjR % qi^ I ua* c 6k 
Aureate, Auric adj. I ' 

Aurist n. ^qqfl '^l+iiO'+i ^ 1 

ji5*6 ^Ja\i. k y 6k 

Aurora n. ^qr^41, 5JSq>r ci^q? 1 

[^ky k jji Ujl ,tsjr_iUj' 


Auscultation n. q i?[frcr g?RT 1 

Auspicious adj., s*r, igqrcq; 1 <<r 

Austere adj. ?r^; ^snqql-q^Fq 1 •»4 
Authentic adj. sRT^, I 

Author n. rp«nER, str^wi, qiqt 1 

t_yp y ,4x5 

Authorize u. ,^, arfqqiK ^ 1 

bi bi ‘-^jW^ 

Authority n. i^f^R, arfqqjR; frf??r, \ 

fc:-— ijk*sl tjbji'l 

Autobiography n. ancJmi, anq^^ I 
Autocrat n. .iq^qR I 

jb« 3 jr Ifstj- 

Autograph n. SROTfi, ?rCT; arq^ft^m, q^fll 

Automatic adj. an^ am -ciwilqiyi; s=qi55; 

?R?, 5rr%-35# I 

^ b X ‘JW^ a' 

Automaton n. .1? qts^qial jr#T; Is# s#?; qx 
. =qt5%qiST 1 VIj j:.\ y ^ .Cii* Jlj Jv s>- 
Automobile n. ?qte??TTCTi Jy 

Autonomy n.'.iq f^f^id, ?5q?:rq 1 ,i5jbit' »>■ 

Autonym n. ar^pfl qR’l fls J-»' kdi^^ 
Autotype n. ^ qqrs, 3?;^ 1 ja .ja 

Autumn n. Mf, qt?^ qsf; qcifiq, qH?q?: I 

jyy, ‘^‘=•1 ‘dj ‘o'j:?- 

Autumn crop n. ®?35f» | 4>- 
Auxiliary adj. itqqnR, 1 4 W o'S'sj- 
Avail r;. qqq qfqprT; gSHT; qqqif 

®iqi; ^ an^T I 

I’T ^k iW ^k SU|r' •Ju'U ejfli lb* *■*• 

Available adj. ait ^ aqqj spur 1 

jL^i y 

Avalanche n. (q^) Pnsn fan ^ 1 

jmI IjA IrjT (k ^j) 

Avarice n. 31^; 3t*r (1^) 1 (k 
Avaunt Inter. U ft I =q3t I ! A- ! j*jj* 

Avenge v. qqaq ^ 1 ktVj. 

Avenue n. riwr, rif; ^rkk ^qqr qq wr, ^ 1 

u^.j k dy« jb ^«'J i,iM,b 

Aver V. qi^ qifqr, qrq qiq?^ ?fqT 1 

LfkJ^ub^ ‘b,S”<a,i,jft3 

Average n. aikcr, aiw 1 

fb 16b ^JU 

Averse adj. i^as » i-iy^ i»»jj 

Avert V. sprit, fscRi, qrarpu, Ipqi 1 ibiy. .ijy* .uif 

Aviary n. l%ifqi«wi, f%f%qiqR: \ 

Aviation n. fqHfyt 1 isjli 'y> 

Aviculture n. ^%qiq|3q 1 Jl 
Avidity n. #sfr, ^cPkIT; 1 5)’^ sbCri 
Avocation ». «pqTi IjL >3 
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Avoid V. feiKT ^ 3F5?rT < 

Ul‘ ib* j jji ljb5^ ‘bji 

Avowt;. qr WS I 

\if JJ\ I 

Await, V. ^ ^r, 51^ W I 

Awake adj. W f^TT I 'j* S'jt s j'xj ‘o/'W 

Award n. I ^ 

Aware adj. fan, 3n»nf,qT%5R; =^n, §% i 

Si-Slj bU- 

Away adv. ansn i ‘j^'i J> 

Away Inter, arrafi 1 ^ ! I I 1 

Away withj to make v. nw ^ ^ ^rmr i 

tW J_ \^\ ‘.'of J‘\> 

Away with, to do v. nR ^nr, i 

t/ ^ .Ufejl. 

Away, to explain t>. ^ i '^'3':,'^ 

Away, to fall v. fjarHT, 1 j-*#? 

Away with, to get v. ^ i A 

Away, to go =q% STRI I 

Away, to work v. ^ i J^f 

Awe n. nq, ^ I <««■ ‘i 

Aweary adj. fan, srar-niqi I ‘'j* 

Awfully adv. •qfn,f^fTqn I 

Awhile adv. ntfi ^ is% I i i: j.=> >sijv 

Awkward adj. nff, t 

Awl n. ^jan, gnT^t I ‘'j- 

Awning ti. ?n%rRT, I ^4 ‘^4*^ 

Awry adj. ksr i 1*3^ 

Axe n. I ' 

Axe, to grind v. nrRsq i 

, 'of tbJuu j!t <blS3 cJik* 

Axillae, qnw | Ji. \ 

Axiom n. ^q#^ n!q, qtr^ n=q; (nRT fan) 
qr f^Piq I ^ 4 ^ ) •‘Sr a-x,4» 

Axis n. fO, qfq^ I jj~ 

Axle n. ^ Axis I Axis 
Ay inter. ^ i 
Aye adv.:^t^ I 

B 

' S 

Baa n. (^tf^ ariq^a-) i (j'jT f 3 #.) ‘Li« 

Baal n. f%ffl%qiq)T ^qnr l 

Babble v. q^ ?Rf qlaRTT; qqqfri:? I 

C-J^ Soyp. 

Babble, secrets v. #«5qT i ■^. 

Babe, Baby n. q^; ntan anqjfl I •^. 

Babel n. Ijq"! ^rpsi; sjqRfei qr nqqf I 

y.j^ 4 ^ ofOj io jUp 

Baboon n. I 

Babylon n. qiqaj ( 5 ^ ^ni^'l ^ qil n5?Rcr) i 

(iiiaL tfji S)\ f i_\»j J_\f) Jill 

Bacchus n. sn%, qRjqqrr ^ 1 

Bachelor n. larm I b'j^ 


Bechelor of Arts n. I •>'’ 

Bacillus n. arnjelqqil •^qj flr^T, qifeijpfi a^q %?n 1 

jt“* S fif-^ «i4' S 1 ^*'-^ 

Back . n. 'fte, g^n, ann: 1 < 0 -^ ‘At 

Back V. !TO 'to ftm; 'ftii 5sqT I 

b» ^fRt jt <4i 'jV- 

Backbite v. in^^l ^nr, i%?qT 1 
Backbone ». Ifl I iT^ij 

Backdoor n. «q| j!ii; qtqrar I 

Obji -)JT 

Background n. 'Mfqrt, I <j-‘. 

Backhanded adj. ^ fiq% I ^ i' 

Backside n, "fte, *^1%^ I '-*J* S c^ph, ‘A, . 
Backslide v. f^R: qinr, arpn i ‘'^W/ 
Backstairs n. % n'lft, I 

t/ 3 ?“ ^ ‘J’jry jjv 

Backstitch n. qf%qT,l 

Backwash n. qr I 

jV; ^ «=<=ftt ^ (J4 4 

Backv/ater «. q^ qrr^ I 

Backwoods n. ^ qnftn % ft) I 

(j* ^ i 3 l*j >?■) jSr 

Back of, to be at the v. fts 'K 1 

^ y* Jt Vr 

Back of, to be on the v. "n; nqj^ finr I 

l;_,* Jiyj. 

' Back out, to V. m ^ > 

tlr <l5ly *^ 3 -^ ^ 

Back of, to break the v. fqifr ^ qT«5qT; qsrqqq 
qfT fl^nr qn: ^ 1 ^f ^ 'i '^r'^ ^y. *^4j 

Back, to cast behind the v. ^ 'flMl i t'W 
Back, to put up the v. «ii<N qr .s^nr qRjqT 1 

Of<j^ l t f 

Backbone, to the adv. % I -s*- 

Back, behind one’s adv. 'fls I A 
Back, to the wall adv. qflf<t%, q*kni% I 

CS^ ^ J^J *<2S- 

Backwards adv. f^n 1 '>« 

Backward adj. I 

Backward and forwa,rd • ar^-'ft^ I «r<%t 

Bacon n. g^niqr nn^iq nt^n qr nrn i 

4 o«* C^f.^ ^ 

Bad adj. i^r, ^^tq, nwn I ^ ‘v'> ‘''j. 

Bad blood 1 %. sW*ft \ <»Aj* 

Bad debts n. q?Jj 5 q ^^4i<»i I 

J 'it'jl.j* * <3 y^J 

Bad faith n. f^^qrnqm, ftn I tea lotiTi^'^j ■ 

Bad form n. q^Ff I ->^j. ' 

Bad, to go V. nf stht i > 

Bad, to go to the v. stfit, ft stinr I 

lilip lOOf fl 

Bad grace, with adv. q^, I 

^ Ja ii& ^e. Ja 
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Badge n. f^Ripr, I ^ 

Badger w. i 

Badger v. ^ I 

Badinage n. SgT, Rss'fl \ tP* 

Badminton «. ^%IT ^ ^ I 

^ 'ijT 

Baffle V. ^ I 

blji ilJ oU ib,5 ttKfj 

Bag ti. ^KT; Ri^K 1 -'jji 
Bag V. ^ §siT; I 

t y i jKi lU j_ tj* 

Bagman n. if>04(5S| i 

Bag and baggage adv. f^F5cr< ^ft^TT, i 

\jy. J-i 

Bag of bones n. wfrr ^ Pi^n; I 

j^, 

Bag of bricks, the whole n. ^IT I 

I j 

Bag, to let the cat out of the v. ^ ^T, ^4^ 

I iJjX ^ 

Bagatelle «. Pr^TRfp '^ba srr I /"J '>. jf? ls*^ 
Baggage «. ^TT^TFr, 1 vV-' ‘<^^1- 

Bagpipe n. i JM 

Bah InUr. % I I 1 
Bail M. 3nf !5#t; ^WRrl I 

Bail V. ^«wNt 'TTfft fSran^RT I WKi j.l ibj «wL> 
Bailiff n. irri^, I o-' •>'<■ 

Bait V, itJlT, IWRT; ^^HT, HcIHr I 

t Jl:^ t I'l^ ' i b 3 

Bake v. ^ t ^J|y^ jJ-XS < 

Baker n. I Jjj 

Balance n. #|3T; I 

jl i tfi* tif j \ i Ibis' « aj' J 

Balcony n. «trf5iT, I W ‘WA. 

Bald. ad^. ’XSfT, g®?!, WT i '♦Jjj * * WaT 

Balderdash n. sras^, i 

Bale n. *T 3 fl | > 

Bale V. ^ Bail v. i Bail v. 

Baleful adj^ i « ■ jb ^ 

Baulk, Balk v. f^WTT; I 

l-3lC .libj 

Ball n, %yr, sir i ^ '<■ 'if 

Ballad n. *ftcr, siM, I <b / 

Ballast w. %i, STR (^ ^ifR ^1 sjT fim i:%) I 

(.c*^ y* f jW j^)jbi ‘ fgr-J, 

Ballet n. ?IR i sy 

Balloon ». i 

J:fr jf i/j* iSjf. <*- 'j» ‘ ‘jLc 

Ballot w. 5IT SIT ^ I A-b »-*:Ay, >«. 

Balm, Balsam n. g»rPsni qr ^"hFi; 

?ra^ I of^ ‘ cf'b ‘ 0® Jj jb_^^ ^-,A ' 

Balustrade n. ^»Rr I 
Bamboo n, ^5r I cr'k 
Ban «. *r^, I o^b. ’ 


Banal adj. l^, i dj*** < 

Banana I ^ 

Band n. sRT, <!#, T»lciT; siRT, i 

i Jjb* ^ J,5 ^ ic^ t ‘ 

Bandage n. 'T# I J; 

Bandana n. t*flsr irr I Jbjj 
Bandit «. ^ST^, ii^ I ’ /'^ 

Bandy v. ’lR*n; ■*t'^T 'bt'ti I 

Wj?- • bpfr, j*i' 4t jAijl 

Bane n. R*ii, I 

, «W J iciT t J-J ’ 

Bang n. I ‘^b*^ 

Bang t>. sat^ ttrsjt sit ^ I '-■/ x> I I’jU ^ jjj 
Bangle «. =^1, ^ I 'i* ‘tsjjr 

B“y“l n-’?, 

Banish v. ^ ^IRT, fi'-feirf-ii; srrcR sit (»i®iTRt<n ^jRT I 

t f >c— b j t ^J%r I UKj < I' f Jj> 

Banister n. I 

Bank n. f%!TRT, ?E, ^TCTO I ..ir ,\j\S 

Bank v, %t: ssirT; WIT K’lsiT; STI^irtl ^IRI i , 

I* f tsf i b|5j uy bbi f 

Bank on v. spi^i 1 , 

\:f J J-*! . b^r J <- jjt 

Bankrupt adj. '^snf^qr I 
Banner n HRI 1 

Banns ^ sn fwpn ticyR sn ^gsir 1 

I j^ul ^ J l 

Banquet n. sffTsi | lOjCi 

Banter n. l^fl, 3ST, sRR I o'j* .W ,fX> 

Banting n. wn, ^ 1 

Baptism n. siinwr I 

i V5J J ^5* 

Baptism of fire ^ I jrt f i^V- 

Bar n. ^<3-, 3f; M; 3I?, STs#; ^ sir 
^ affe; SIT =^5^% 51^; 

1*131, SI^ tfaq- 3R I 

• S iS'^'W ^ i i" • L^b» < jl «i)jj 

, ^ ^ J i P S f, S I ijf 

^ il tJ^ 

Bar, to pass the v. 3^3 WI3?i^ ^ 

4l«ti I Vli -U..** f fcsJlS' J * ^ J 

Barmaid, Barman n. ^nwft I jb 
Barb n. W, sft^, ^ST i bir .ilj.' .> 

Barbed wire n. <*^41? ^ 1 A' > ills' 

Barbarian n. 3RFst i ‘Jp- 

Barber ». l fb- ‘Jt 

Bard n. *i|sit, wr I * \f < ts/ 

Bare orf/. I3r fSTT; I 

' »aL. f ^ S i_j* » ISS 

Barely adv. %33, 1 ^ ib. . . Jj/" 

Bare faced adj. ^ I 
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WHO CAN BE A TRUSTEE ? 




( JBy (jG’fi'dihi y 

The task that the A. 1. S. A. has undertaken is 
so vast and great that it calls for a most careful 
consideration of the qualifications required for a 
trustee of the A.LS.A. In my opinion they should 

be as below: , . 

1. No one should be a trustee merely m 

name or for the sake of name. 

A trustee should have the faith that in a 
country like India where crores remain unem- 
ployed for 4-6 months in the year, eve^body 
can easily be clad in self-spun cloth and need 
not touch any other if all those who are 
physically fit spin for a reasonable time every day, 
say on an average an hour per day. 

2. A trustee who has this unshakable laitn 
would spin regularly to set a good example to 
others and for the satisfaction of contributing 
his or her mite to the service of the country. 

3. He or she will try his or her best to 
attune his or her life with the life in the 
villages of India. 

4. India is made of villages, but our mtem- 
gentsia has neglected them. A trustee of the 
A. L S. A. would try his or her utmost to remedy 
the handicaps from which our village We 
suffers. In doing so he or she should remember 
that village lifp must not become a copy or 
appendage of city life. The cities have to adopt the 
pattern of village life and subsist for the villages. 

5. If a trustee’s husband is connecte'd with 
the mill industry, she should engage a weaver 
out of her personal money to weave yarn spun 
by herself or her friends and relatives and use 

the cloth thus produced. 

6. A trustee should read all the literature 
about hand-spinning and hand-wea.ving and 
understand the economic and moral significance 
of these crafts. He or she ^should further , under- 
stand how they can be universalized and explain 

it to others. j j 

' 7. A trustee should study and understand, 

the history of the A.I.S. A. from the beginning 
to date and how it has revolutiomzed the 
various processes of cloth manufacture. . 

> fhese are my ideas. They cannot be obligatory 
unless the Sangh approves them. I shall welcome 
all helpful suggestions by way of amendment or 
addition. 

New Delhi, 27-10-’46 
( From the original in Gujarati ) • 


Abducted Girls 

Q. You have called attention to thp fact that 
girls who are forcibly abducted have not erred 
and that society would be wrong in penalizing them. 

In further exposition of your views, would you 
teU us, if any ceremony purporting to be one of 
marriage forced on unwilling.victims of such outrage, 
should be considered binding in any way, against 
the will of the girls coheerned ? Is it not right that 
both society and the family should be broad-minded 
enough to receive them back? In the case of 
unmarried girls abducted or forced to undergo such 
mock ceremonies of marriage, should not a special 
effort be made by society not only to reclaim them, 
but to help them to contract marriage in the normal 
manner and thus be completely vindicated and 
restored to the fold ? 

A. You are right. All you say follows from my 
remarks referred to by you. I have no doubt that 
girls forcibly abducted have committed no crime, 
nor incurred any odium. They deserve the pity and 
active help of evcry„ right-minded man. Such girls 
should be received back in their homes with open 
arms and affection and should have no difficulty 
in being suitably matched.- 
New Delhi, 24-10-’46 
English into Hindustani 
This "fortnightly attempt ■ is proving its use. Its 
defects are not unknown to me. It is a labour of 
love for the Rajkumari. Insistence on such an effort 
was mine. I was anxious to give to the lovers of 
the blend of Hindi and Urdu something ready-made. 
The hope then was that the vocabulary will be the 
joint effort of perhaps half a dozen co-workers. 
But it could not be. It had to be made where I 
was. My lot happened to be cast in Delhi. The 
attempt was not to be interrupted. The Rajkumari 
took it up with rare passion. But she is no scholar 
of Hindustani. She produces every fortnight what 
labour of iove can. When and if the labour is 
completed and the time comes to publish the 
vocabulary in book form, it will undergo revision 
and errors and defects will be removed. Friends 
will therefore please continue to s6nd their correc- 
tions and suggestions which where acceptable will 
be adopted at the time of revision. The chief 
thing to be borne in mind is that the student may 
have by him a ready though not scholarly companion 
to refer to in case of need. 

New Delhi, 25-X0-’46 M, K. G. 
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A TIMELY INTERVIEW 

[ The following is the text ( as published by the 
Associated Press of America ) of an interview which 
Gandhiji gave to Mr. Preston Grover on October 
21, 1946 at the Sweepers’ Colony, New Delhi.] 
East Bengal 

Mahatma Gandhi declared in an interview today that 
the Muslim League Ministry in Bengal should be able 
'to control the outbreak of disorders in East Bengal in 
which a good few thousands have been driven from their 
homes and an undetermined number killed or kidnapped. 

“ Control will depend on the Ministry,” he said, 
referring to the Bengal Ministry of which the' Muslim 
Leaguer H. .S. Suhrawardy is head, “if the Muslim 
League wanted to control it, I should think that it 
could.” He recalled that the Muslim League “has the 
overwhelming percentage of Muslim voters on their 
side.” 

He described the Bengal outbreak as "heartbreaking”. 

His comments on the outbreak of robbing, burning 
and looting in East Bengal were made in his small 
room in the Untouchable Colony where he has lived 
most of the time since the arrival of the British Cabinet 
Mission in March. He sat on a thin mat with a small 
sloping desk before him and I sat on the floor while 
he talked of many things including America; the New 
Government in India, South Africa and his own health. 

He announced again his intention of visiting the 
troubled areas in Bengal after his meeting on October 23 
with Pandit Nehru and the Working Committee where 
they will discuss problems created by the entry of 
the Muslim Group into the Central Ministry. 

"The fact that I go there will satisfy the soul and 
may be of some use, ” he said. 

“Will the Muslims listen to you? "he was asked. 

“ I don't know, " he said. “ I don’t go with any 
expectation, but I have the right to expect it. A man 
who goes to do his duty only expects fb'be given 
strength by God to do his duty. ” 

To a question as to when this type of disturbances 
would end in India he replied : 

“You may be certain that they will end. If the 
British influence were withdrawn they would end much 
quicker. While the British influence is here, both 
parties, I am sorry to confess, look to the British 
power for assistance. ” 

Reconstituting The Interim Government 

Turning to the affairs of the Interim Government, 
Mahatma Gandhi regretted the statement of Raja 
Ghaznafar Ali Khan, Muslim League selection for the 
Central Government. To Raja Ghaznafar Ali Khan's 
statement that the League was going into the Interim 
Government to fight for Pakistan, Mr. Gandhi said : 

“ That is an extraordinary and inconsistent attitude. 
The Interim Government is for the interim period only 
and may not last long. While it is in office it is there 
to deal with the problems that face the country — 
starvation, nakedness, disease, bad communications, 
corruption, illiteracy. Any one of these problems would 
be enough to tax the best minds of India. On these 
there is no question of Hindu or Muslim. Both are 


naked. Both are starving. Both wished to drive out the 
demon of illiteracy and un-Indian education. 

" There is not much time to elapse between this 
Government and that to be set up by the Constituent 
Assembly. The time will be shortened if both apply 
their will to the completion of the work on the 
Constituent Assembly. 

“The Constituent Assembly is based on the State 
Paper. That Paper has put in cold storage the idea of 
Pakistan. It has recommended the device of " grouping ”, 
which the Congress interprets in one way, the League 
in another and the Cabinet Mission in a third way. 
No laW"giver can give an authoritative interpretation 
of his own law. If then there is a dispute as to its 
interpretation, a duly constituted court of law must 
decide it. ” 

“But if the Muslim League do not accept the court 
interpretation ? ” 

"They cannot impose theirs on others. If they do, 
they put themselves in the wrong box. The alternative 
is to come to blows. We are all savages and come to 
blows often when we don’t agree. Yet we are all 
gentlemen. This is so whether in America or Europe.” 

Madras Khadi Plan 

Asked for his reaction to the decision of the Madras 
Ministry which has decided against any expansion of 
the cotton mills industry in the Province in order to 
promote the Gandhian plan for home spinning and 
weaving, the Mahatma said : 

“l think it is the finest thing going. If, you want 
to follow this logically, then you must follow it through.” 

Asked whether it would then be logical to * follow 
through ' to the extent that mills presently in the Pro- 
vince would be stopped, he replied that if in time, 
through the progressive programme, _ the mills came 
to have no customers, then they would quit — "unless 
they chose to sell outside India." 

He assailed the Natal Sugar Mills industry as res- 
ponsible for bringing indentured Indians there to work 
and thus creating the segregation problem. 

Future of British Civilians 

To a question as to what would become of English- 
men in the service of the Government of India, Gandhi 
said: 

“l think that India has use for every one of them 
who is loyal to India and to Indian traditions and con- 
ditions and who will be above temptation and corruption. 
I don’t want to say that they should be disloyal to 
England. That is not the point. They should not be 
disloyal to India. These things should not conflict, but 
it has happened in history. Most have come here to 
serve the country of their birth by exploiting India. 
That is hypocrisy. It is dishonest. There is no room 
for dishonesty in any service or outside it." 

A Message to America 

Asked if he had any message for America, he said : 

“ Dislodge the money God called Mammon from the 
throne and find a corner for poor God. I think America 
has a very big future but in spite of what is said to 
the contrary, it has a dismal future if it swears by 
Mammon. Mammon has never been known to be a 
friend of any of us to the last He is always a 
false friend," 
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Mahatma Gandhi, who has passed 77 years of age, said 
today that he was “ shaken ” in his belief that he would 
live to be 125 years, as he had so often said. 

He attributed his uncertainty to loss of “ equanimity ” 
a few weeks ago because 'of an unwarranted use of 
fruits which his co-workers had contemplated during a 
ceremony in connection with his birthday. He said 
that he was feeling as well as he had a right to feel, 
but was uncertain of attaining his goal of 125. 

1 am shaken in that belief, although not because 
it is illegitimate. But there are well defined limits to 
the fulfilment of that wish. If you do not fulfil those 
limits, then you may not attain the wish. For the time 
being, I feel dislodged. I have not attained the necessary 
equanimity. I don’t want to live 125 years or even 
one year on nostrums, medicines and that kind of thing. 
I want to live a life of service in my present way. 

‘‘ That is possible provided you have equableness 
under every circumstance. Nothing should irritate you. 
I am not able to say today that nothing irritates me, 
or has irritated me.” 

He said he had thought calmly of living until 125 
“ until a few days ago,” when he had a “ rude shock ”. 
It was on the occasion of his birthday by the Hindu 
calender, which came this year ten days ahead of 
October 2, the day of his birthday by the ordinary 
calender. Rajendra Prasad, the Food Member in the 
Cabinet, had come to preside at a flag raising in 
connection with the birthday, and on that occasion, 1 
was told, “monkey nuts, raisins etc. were to.be served 
to the Harijan children and volunteers in the camp.” 

" I flared up, madly," the Mahatma said. " I lost my 
balance. You can use any adverb or adjective you like 
to describe it.” 

He said he considered it an insult to the Food 
Minister to give food needlessly in his presence to 
children and others “who were not in need." 

“it was then I discovered my failure. This loss of 
self-control has cost some years of my life — which it 
will be possible to regain if I regain my equanimity — 
or gain it. That is the humbler way to say it.” 

His anger flared up, he said, because " every morsel 
of food has to be husbanded. If we do it, there will 
be no shortage.” 

“India is the last country in the world that should 
be short of food if our -rulers knew their business — 
and there was no black-marketing.” 
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SINDH BANS SATYARTH PRAKASH 

( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

One had thought that the ban on Satyarth 
Prdkash had lapsed, never to be renewed. But the 
hope was a dupe. Here is the renewed ban : 

“Whereas it appears to the Government of 
Sindh that Chapter XIV of the book in Sindhi en- 
titled " Satyarth Prakash ” contains matter which pro- 
motes feelings of enmity or hatred between different 
classes of His Majesty’s subjects — 

“ Now, therefore, in exercise of the powers con- 
ferred by Section 99 A of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, 1898, the Government of Sindh hereby 
declares to be forfeited to His Majesty every copy 
wherever found of the book in Sindhi entitled “ Sat- 
yarth Prakash ’’ written bySwami Dayananda Sara- 
swati and published by Professor Tarachand D. Gajra, 
M. A. on behalf of the Pratinidhi Sabha, Sindh, 
Karachi, and all other documents containing copies, 
reprints or translations of, or extracts from Chapter 
XIV of the said book on the grounds that in the 
said chapter the author, 

(a) ridicules some of the religious beliefs of 
the Muslims; 

(b) misrepresents and reviles the teachings of 
the Quran; 

(c) attacks and belittles the lauthority of the 
Prophet Mohammed; and 

(d) generally contains matter calculated to 
hurt and which hurts, the religious susceptibilities 
of Muslims. " 

It is wider in application than before. The lapsed 
ban made it cri min al to print or publish the book 
containing Chapter XIV. The renewed ban maikes 
the possession of such a copy a crime. I cannot 
help feeling that the ban is senseless and is calculated 
to wound the susceptibilities of the Arya Samajists 
all the world over. Satyarth Prakash enjoys the same 
status for 40 lakhs of Arya Samajists as the Quran 
for the Muslims and the Bible for the Christians, 
It is possible to understand a ban on contempo- 
raneous controversial literature, though at this time 
of the day popular Governments are reluctant even 
then to use"* their power. But it seems to be 
mischievous to ban a scriptural book. I would, 
therefore, urge the Sindh Government to withdraw 
the ban in question. The Sindhi translation of 
Satyarth Prakash is not a new publication. Is it to 
be contended that a book that has passed through so 
many editions and has been translated in most of 
the languages of the world .has been now found to 
contain' matter “which promotes feelings of enmity or 
hatred between different classes of His Majesty’s 
subjects ” ? The virtue of toleration is ‘never strained, 
especially in matters of religion. Differences of religious 
opinion will persist to the end of time; toleration 
is the only thing that will enable persons belonging 
to diB[erent religions to live as good neighbours and 
friends. Religion never suffers by reason of the 
criticism fair or foul of critics; it always suffers from 
the laxity or indifference of its followers. 

New Delhi, 26-10-’46 
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A WISE STEP 

( By ill. K. Gandhi ) 

Shri G. D. Tapase, Minister for Backward 
Classes (Bombay) has sent me a copy of the Bombay 
Harijan (Removal of Social Disabilities) Act just 
passed by the Bombay Legislature. I give below 
the most relevant clauses : 

“ 3. Notwithstanding anything contained in any 
instrument or any law, custom or usage to the contrary, 
no Harijan shall merely on the ground that he, is a 
Harijan — 

(a) be ineligible for office under any authority 
constituted xmder any law; or 

(b) be prevented . from — 

(i) having access to or using , any river, 
stream, spring, well, tank, cistern, water-tap or 
any bathing place, burial or cremation ground, 
any sanitary convenience, any road, or pathway 
which the members of all other castes and classes 
of Hindus have a right to use or have access to; 

(ii) ‘having access to or using any public 
conveyance licensed by the P|rovincial Government 
or any local authority to ply for hire; 

(iii) having access to or’ using any building, 
well, cistern or place used for charitable or public 
purposes maintained wholly or partially out of the 
revenues of the Province or the funds of a local 
authority; 

, (iv) having access to a place of public 

■ amusement or a place of public entertainment; 

(v) having access to, a shop which the mem- 
bers of all other castes and classes of Hindus 
have a right to have access to; 

(vi) having access to or using any place set 
apart or maintained for the use of Hindus generally 
but not for the use of any particular section or 
class thereof; 

(vii) enjoying any benefit under a charitable 
trust created for the benefit of Hindus generally 
but not for the benefit of any particular section 

■ or class hereof. 

“3A, No person in charge of any of the places 
referred to in sub-clauses (i), (iii), (iv), (v) and (vi) or 
any conveyance referred to in sub-clause (ii), or clause 
(b) of section 3 shall impose any restrictions on a 
Harijan or act in a manner as to result in discrimination 
against him. 

"^4. No court shall in adjudicating any matter 
or executing any order recognize any custom or usage 
imposing any civil disability on any Harijan merely 
on the ground that he is a Harijan. 

“ 5. No local authority shall in carrying out the 
functions and duties entrusted to it under any law 
recognize any custom or usage referred to in section 4. 
“ 6. Whoever — 

(a) prevents any person, by reason of his being 
a Harijan, from having access to or using any of 


the places referred 'to in sub-clauses :(i), (iii), (iv), 
(v) and (vi) or any conveyance referred to in 
sub-clause (ii) of clause (b) of section 3 or from 
enjoying any benefit under a charitable trust referred 
to in sub-clause (vii) ^of clause (b) of the said 
section or abets the prevention thereof; or 

(b) imposes any restriction on a Harijan or 
acts in a manner so as to result in discrimination 
against him. or abets any person to impose such 
restriction or to act in such manner 
shall, on conviction, be punished with imprisonment 
for a term which may extend to three months or with 
fine which may extend to Rs. 200 or with both. 

"7. If any person who has been convicted of 
any offence punishable under this Act is again guilty 
of the same offence he shall be punished on the second 
conviction with imprisonment for a term which may 
extend to six months or with fine which may extend 
to Rs. 500 or with both and if he is again so guilty 
shall be punished on the third or any subsequent 
conviction with imprisonment for a term which may 
extend to one year and shall also be liable to fine 
which may extend to Rs. 1,000.” 

The author of the measure has kindly supplied 
me with the text of his speech delivered on his. 
introducing the measure. From it I note below the 
most poignant passages. 

“This untouchability amounts to irrationality. As 
soon as a Harijan is born, untouchability applies to 
him. ... . As a Harijan he is bom, as a Harijan 
he lives all through his life and as a Harijan he dies. 

. . . However clean he may be, however wise he 
may be, however superior he may be, to the so-called 
orthodox Hindus he is not a superior being. The 
worst of it is that even after his death his dust and 
ashes are not allowed to mingle with the dust and ashes 
of the others. . . . The agonies of the Untouchable are 
further aggravated by the fact that he is treated as 
an Untouchable ndl only by the caste '^teadus but 
even by Christians, Muslims, and others. . . . To 
ray mind the Bill gives a sanad, a charter, to the 
Harijans for; the exercise of certain social, civic, 
fundamental rights.” 

It is worthy of note that the Bill was passed 
without opposition worth the name from the Hindu 
side. That is a good augury for the successful 
working of the Act. And yet it would not do to 
be over-sanguine about it. Unfortunately for us, we 
know that we pass resolutions by acclamation and 
allow them to become dead letter. The greatest 
vigilance will have to be exercised by the 
Government and the reformers in the strict 
enforcement of the law. 

It is no use blinking the fact that the reign of 
irrationality referred to by the author of the relief 
bill is still very much to the fore in India. It is 
not merely in regard to untouchability but many 
other things. Reformers, therefore, have to watch 
the demon and utilize their watchfulness, courtesy 
and tact in dealing with those who are possessed 
by the demon. 

New Delhi. 25-10-'46 
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PLUCKY STAND 

(By M. K. Gandhi) 

Papers received from Natal contain among other 
things a remarkable correspondence between the 
Mayoral Secretary of Durban and the Natal Indian 
Congress Secretary. A committee has been formed 
for making arrangements for the royal visit to 
Durban proposed to take place in the month of 
March next year. The main committee has established 
a sub-committee to deal with the question of 
joiniig the coloured and non-European -sections of 
the population of Durban. For the purpose, the 
Committee invited the Natal Indian Congress to 
appoint two representatives to serve on the sub- 
committee so as to give their advice and assistance 
to enable the Indian community to see Their 
Majesties and the Royal Princesses. 

To this invitation the Joint Hon. Secretary of 
the Natal Indian Congress (Mecr Saheb) sent the 
following plucky reply on the 11th September last : 
“I am directed by my Executive to state that 
while the Indian community has the greatest respect 
for Their Majesties and the Royal. Princesses, it 
roust be noted that the Indians of South Africa 
are at the present moment passing through the 
most critical period in their history. A series of 
colour discriminatory Acts depriving us of our 
elementary human rights during the last half century 
has culminated in the passing of the Asiatic Land 
Tenure and Indian Representation Act, 1946, passed 
in the teeth of the strongest opp r ation ever voiced 
by our community. The action of the Union 
Government in thus oppressing a voteless section 
of its population has plunged the whole Indian 
community in a state of grave unrest. Recent trends 
in colour legislation leave no room for doubt as to 
what is in store for people of colour in this country. 
The colour of a man’s skin has become the sole 
criterion of judging human qualities. ^ 

" As a result of all this the Indian community 
of South Africa resolved on the 13th June 1946 to 
launch a campaign of passive resistance against 
colour discrimination in the laws of this country. 
This peaceful protest still goes on and 627 of our 
people, including National leaders like Dr. Yusuf 
Dadoo and Dr. G. M. Naicker have been sent to 
jail where they are treated like common criminals. 
Some of them have served their sentences and have 
been released after being subjected to inhuman 
treatment, but hundreds still remain behind prison 
bars and many more continue to be sent to prison 
daily. 

“While the Indian community finds itself in, such 
an unhappy situation in a part offfis Majesty's 
Empire, it is most unreasonable to expect Indians 
to participate in any rejoicing or celebrations in 
honour of Royalty. In the circumstances we cannot 
but suggest that you advise Their Majesties to post- 
'pone their visit until such time as there is peace 
and goodwill in South Africa between tihe rulers 
and the ruled, the White and the non- White, the 
represented and the unrepresented, the privileged 


and the under-privileged, so that all who constitute 
the South African nation can equally share, not only 
its burdens, but also its rewards. " 

Tbe Natal Indian Congress Executive is to be 
congratulated on the reply. The Royal visit can 
evoke no feeling of joy among those who are fight- 
ing for their self-respect in South Africa in the 
making of which they have had no mean share. 
Let us hope that the Royal visit will be postponed 
to a more propitious time when the colour bar 
has become a thing of the past. Such self-denial 
on the part of Their Majesties will be quite in 
keeping with the direction which the King and 
Queen Recently issued to substitute in the National 
Anthem the following new verses : 

“ Nor on this land, but be God’s mercies known, 
from shore to shore. 

“Lord make the nations sec, thnt men should 
brothers be, 

and form one family, the wide world over. ’ 
for the antiquated and indefensible verses; 

“ Oh, Lord our God arise, scatter his enemies, 
and make them fall. 

“ Confound their politics, frustrate their knavish 
tricks. 

" On Thee our hope.s we fix, God save us all." 
New Delhi, 25-10-’46 

UN-ISLAMIC 

( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

Sheikh Saheb Hassan-ud-Din, former President 
of the All India Majlis-e-Ahrar has issued the 
following to the Press : 

“ The news of awful and inhuman occurrences 
which are coming from East Bengal cannot be 
welcomed by any true Muslim nor can these deeds 
be considered praiseworthy or Islamic. Compare 
the action.s of the majority of the Muslims of this 
territory with the injunctions given to the Chief 
Commander at the time of leaving Medina by the 
first Caliph. In these the protection of the civil 
population, the respect for the chastity of the non- 
Muslim women and the veneration of the places of 
worship is dwelt upon. On the other hand abundance 
of slaughter, arson and forcible conversion of young 
women and their shutting up in the harems are 
such shameful actions as cannot be tolerated by 
any civilized people. I really feel a heart-felt sorrow 
that this state of affairs is th^ consequence of 
political dishonesty and bungling by which, for the 
attainment of a particular end, the emotions of a 
people havd been infuriated, but eyes have been 
shut as to the responsibility regarding their control. 
Cer|ainly no Government can tolerate such a state 
of affairs for any length of time. 

“ A question arises at this stage whether the 
power of the army and the police is its remedy or 
the mutual respect, confidence and co-operation 
between the people living in a country. I consider 
that for the creation of a peaceful and tranquil 
atmosphere in Bengal, the Muslims of India generally 
and the Muslims of Bengal especially should come 
to the front as there is a Muslim majority in the 
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province. To keep the minority satisfied and to 
prepare them for a life free from worry and tension 
is the first duty of the Muslim majority. 

‘‘ Unfortunately in Bengal the leadership of the 
Muslims has fallen to the lot of a group dissociated 
from moral virtues and gentlemanliness. In the 
light of the golden principles inculcated by Islam, 
other Muslims should come forward and face all 
the dangers to wean the misled and excited brethren 
in this region into good and sympathetic neighbours. 
It is emphasized that the work cannot be accompli- 
shed by a free use of rifles and machine guns, nor 
by turning the non-Maslim houses into forts for 
protection in self-defence. The common people must 
be freed from the dominance of the goonda element 
and the people made to live a peaceful and gentle 
life by softening their hearts by reason. This can 
be accomplished better by the Muslims themselves. 

^^For this end the All India Majlis-e-Ahfar-e- 
Islam is ready to send its parties of disciplined 
volunteers at once to the affected places so that 
the misguided brethren may be brought round to the 
right path as early as possible and the foundations 
of a permanent peace be laid in the province. 

I know that in this path there are various 
difficulties to be faced, but to true Muslims in the 
carrying out of the duty hardships and tribulations 
have never counted nor would now be any 
obstacles. For the accomplishment of necessary 
arrangements I have started talks with Maulana 
Ataullah Shah Bukhari, President, All India Majlis- 
. e-Ahrar, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Maulana 
Hussain Ahmed Madni, President, All India Jamiat- 
uI-uIema-i-Hind. By the grace of God the first batch 
would be leaving Delhi very soon.*’ 

Maulana Saheb himself issued the following 
four days ago : 

Hopes that Bengal would be able to recover 
early from the tragedy of the Great Calcutta Killing 
have been shattered by the terrible events now 
taking place in Eastern Bengal. The non-official 
report of arson, murder, pillage and oppression 
makes horrible reading. The Government com- 
munique states that incidents have taken place but 
does not accejpt all the details contained in the non- 
official report. 

‘^The Government account is bad enough, but 
if these details are proved, it constitutes a terrible 
indictment of the people responsible for the outrage. 
All civilized society is based on the protection of 
the life, property and faith of its members. This 
applies even more to the protection of the honour 
of women. Anybody who fails to respect women's 
honour condemns himself to the charge of bestiality. 
Minorities have a special claim in all these respects, 
and it is the duty of the majority so to act that 
all fears of the minority are allayed. There is 
neither bravery nor credit if a majority tyrannizes 
over a minority. 

What is most regrettable is that the name of 
religion has been dragged in .for committing atrocious 
deeds. There are reports of forcible conversions 
and forced marriages. No religion, least ofal| Islam, 


permits the use of force and violence in matters of 
faith. The days of the early Caliphs who represented 
the spirit of Islam in its pristine purity were 
remarkable for toleration, security and protection 
guaranteed to minorities like the Jews and the 
Christians. In fact, the Jews who were prosecuted 
in all the Christian countries of Europe throughout 
the Middle Ages, could find safety and security in 
the Muslim kingdom of Spain and later in Turkey. 

“ Calumniators of Islam have at times tried to 
suggest that its phenomenal expansion was due to 
the use of compulsion and force, but they are refuted 
by the unequivocal injunction of the Quran that 
there shall be no compulsion in the matter of faith. 
Those who act against that teaching are, therefore, 
guilty of the worst possible disservice to the cause 
of Islam’ and the Mussalmans. 

I would urge all Mussalmans and Hindus who 
love their country and community to ponder calmly 
and dispassionately on the situation. They have to 
live together in this land and no Government can 
tolerate lawlessness and disorder for long. If there 
are any commuhal riots, sooner or latter the Govern- 
ment would put them down by the use of the police 
and if necessary the army. But this would only 
suppress the disease, not cure it. 

The only method of eradicating these evils is 
« for the majority in an area to guarantee the security 
of the minority. If, instead of waiting for the police 
and the army to come and forcibly suppress dis- 
order, responsible men of the major community 
stand against the miscreants and protect the life, 
property and honour of the minority in that area, 
the whole atmosphere of the country will change. 

“ I would make a special appeal to Muslim 
brethren in East Bengal. Islam enjoins the protection 
of one's neighbour as one’s religious duty. In Noakhali 
and other districts of Eastern Bengal, Muslims are 
in an overwhelming majority. Let men of goodwill in 
these areas unite and declare that they will protect 
their neighbours with their lives, and that nobody 
shall harm a single Hindu except over their dead 
bodies. ” 

The value o£ these statements lies not so much 
in the numbers of Muslims supporting it, but in the 
fact that these Muslims of undoubted repute in Islam 
have no hesitation in condemning in unmeasured 
terms the nefarious deeds of the Muslims in East 
Bengal. It would be wrong to stigmatize the doers 
as goondas- These perpetrators of wrong are un- 
doubtedly misled by men who should know better. 
There is little wonder that the^atrocities have taken 
place when one bears in mind the poison that is 
instilled into the credulous minds of simple-minded 
Muslims. 

In order to meet the evil, the sane element in 
Islam must not only speak out its mind, but 
accordingly and promptly. It wotild be interestSaST" 
to know whether the former President of the All 
India Majlis-e-Ahrar has been able to send the 
contemplated body of volunteers to undo the 
mischief. 

New Delhi, 23-10-’46 
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WEEKLY LETTER 

Forcible Marriages and Conversions 

“ What about those who have been abducted or 
forcibly converted or married under duress against 
their will?” — the question has been deeply exercising 
Gandhiji’s mind as it must have been of thousands 
of people. Replying to questions that had been put 
to him on this subject during the last 24 hours 
Gandhiji in his prayer address on Sunday the 20th 
of October said that he had no hesitation in main- 
taining that forcible conversion was no conversion 
at all nor abduction a bar to the return to her 
home of the abducted girl. He held that no purifica- 
tion or penance was necessary in such cases. Hindu 
society was wrong when it imposed penance on such 
persons. They had not erred. He had lived for years 
among Muslims and Christians. They had all assured 
him that there could be no compulsion in religion. 
Those who resorted to it did not deserve to be 
called men of religion. In one sense be and his 
audience who believed that God was one and that 
there was no other and who believed that Mohammed 
was one of His messengers were Muslims. But if 
any one forced them or him to recite the Kalma 
they would flatly refuse to obey and take the 
consequences. 

It was his fervent hope that all .good Muslims 
would stand up against the practices reported from 
the affected area in East Bengal. 

A Hysterical Demonstration 

Excitement is natural when passion runs high. 
But let not our indignation, however righteous, 
get the better of our logic and reason and lead us 
into self-contradictory courses. Just before the evening 
prayer on Thursday last, a crowd of excited youngmen 
carrying placards and shouting slogans, came to 
dqmand redress for East Bengal and invaded the 
prayer ground in the Sweepers’ Colony. They wished 
their voice to reach the members of the Working 
Committee which was meeting in his room. Gandhiji 
told them that it had already reached them. His 
own place, he knew, was in Bengal. He assured 
them that the heart of every man and woman 
who believed in God was bleeding for Bengal. He 
admonished them for creating a disturbance at 
prayer-time and asked them to be clam and join 
in the prayers. 

Somebody shouted that they could not pray 
when their house was burning. Gandhiji made that 
the subject of his prayer address. 

The regular prayer was not recited. Gandhiji said 
their minds were pot calm enough for it. Ramadhuna 
was sung and as usual had a calming effect 
on the gathering. Although the regular prayer had 
to be given up it was in his heart, said Gandhiji, 
and he was sure it would reach God. 

Referring. to the remark of the young man who 
had used the metaphor of a house on fire, Gandhiji 
said that the duty of the owner of the house or 
his servant' was that when the house was burning 
he should concentrate on putting out the fire and 
not lose his head. He alluded to the legend about 
King Janaka who remained calm and unperturbed 


when the report was brought to him that his capital 
was burning, because he had done all he possibly 
could before and after the accident and therefore 
could rest secure in his faith in God. If he had lost 
his head and run to the place of accident he would 
only have assisted the flames by distracting attention. 
They were pained at the news of women’s 
suffering in East Bengal, said Gandhiji. But 
they had so lost their heads that . they had 
themselves failed to be considerate towards the 
women in the audience. They had scared them 
away from the prayer ground. They had occupied 
the place where women "sat every day. It was a 
strange way of demonstrating their sympathy with 
the outraged womanhood of East Bengal. He hoped 
that they would see the irony and inconsistency 
of it. 

Our women were easily scared away. It was so 
more or less all the world over. He wanted our 
women to learn to be brave. His advice to them 
to commit suicide rather than allow themselves to 
be dishonoured had been much misunderstood. They 
could keep a dagger for self-defence if they wished 
to. But a dagger was no use against overwhelming 
odds. He had advised them to take poison and end 
their lives rather than submit to dishonour. Their 
very preparedness should make them brave. No one 
could dishonour a woman who was fearless of death. 
They had, two ways of self-defence — to kill and be 
killed or to die without killing. He could teach 
them the latter, not the former. Above all he 
wanted them to be fearless. There was no sin like 
cowardice. 

But there was a moral code even for those who 
believed in violence. He did not wish them to copy 
the methods said to have been .adopted in East 
Bengal. They must have read Maulana Saheb’s 
statement and the statement issued by the 
ex-President of the All India Majlis-e-Ahrar. They 
had said that Islam did not permit forcible conver- 
sions or abduction and molestation of .women. 

A Sermon on Fakiri 

Thakkar Bapa, the near octogenarian, and Shri 
Balasaheb Kher, the Premier of Bombay, have 
more than one thing in common. Both have 
dedicated themselves to the service of lost causes 
— Hatijans, Bhils, Duhlas and other Adivasis and 
so on. Few people are perhaps aware that even 
while he was practising as a .solicitor Shri Bala- 
saheb Kher was rendering yeoman service to the 
tanners and leather-workers in the suburbs of 
Bombay. He is also, associated with the activities 
of the Adivasi Seva Mandal in Bombay. Both of 
them attended Gandhiji’s prayer gatherings and at 
Gandhiji’s request sang hymns after the prayer. Shri 
Thakkar Bapa who seems to have stolen the secret 
of perennial youth and refuses to allow years to dry 
up the “ genial current of his soul ”, sang a bhajan 
whose refrain was : “ My mind is set on fakiri." 
Using that as text , of his after-prayer address 
Gandhiji remarked that if they were to follow out 
what he had been saying during the two previous 
evenings and prefer death to (hshomour, they had 
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to have the heart of a fakir, not, the fakir of old 
who went about with a staff and a beggar’s bowl. 
That was a time when there were rich and poor. 
Then there was room for beggars. Society’s thought 
had advanced since, though practice had not kept 
pace with the thought. The society of the future 
was to be a society in which there was to be no 
distinction Between rich and poor, or colour and 
colour, or country and country. In that society 
what was needed was purity of heart and purity 
of the spirit. Thakkar Bapa was such a fakir 
who had dedicated his life to the down-trodden 
classes, Harijans and Adivasis such as Bhils, 
Santhals, Khasis and those who were described as 
aboriginals. If the audience could imbibe that spirit, 
they would never be found guilty of suffering dis- 
honour. He did not have in mind merely the dis- 
honour of women. He would want them to regard 
black-marketing and cheating the poor also as a 
species of dishonour and would like them to prefer 
■ suicide to dishonour. He knew he horrified some 
people by expressing these views. But he would be 
guilty of wrong-doing if he suppressed from them 
what he believed implicitly.- They could not defend ^ 
their honour, if they had not the purity and aus- 
terity of which Bapa had sung so soulfully and of 
which he was an incarnation. 

Equally characteristic of the singer was Tuka- 
ram’s hymn sung by Shri Balasaheb Kher the even- 
ing following. In it the devotee says that he would 
prefer blindness to vision which could enable him 
to harbour evil thoughts. Similarly, he would pre- 
fer deafness to hearing evil speech. The devotee 
winds up by saying that his soul yearns only for 
one thing namely, the name of God. 

A Dark Diwali 

The festival of Diwali has come upon a people 
in mourning. Thousands of homes in Bengal. have 
been darkened by ar^n, pillage, death of near and 
dear ones and worse. Fratricide has degenerated to 
a sub-human level. Things have been done in the 
name of religion which make one hang down one’s 
head in shame and lose faith in human nature itself. 
How could there be feafsting or illuminations when 
the atmosphere is rent with wailing, lamentation 
and woe of helpless and martyred innocence ? Star-, 
vation and nakedness stalked the land, Gandhiji 
grimly remarked, in his written message to the 
prayer gathering on Monday last. On top of that 
they were quarrelling amongst themselves. He had 
written and said enough on the subject. Yet he could 
not help repeating that in these days those who were 
pure should become purer, those who were sinners 
should wash off their sins. All should save as much 
food as possible and spin as much as they could, 
so that there might be more cloth. To save food 
was ap good as producing it. To spin was to help 
reduce the nakedness of India. He who was truthful 
took the world a step forward. “ Let these things 
engage all our energies,” he concluded. “-'It should 


be clear to us that these are not days of festivity 
or merry-making.” 

A New Year’s Message 

He followed it up with New Year’s message on 
Friday following. “ India is passing through a 
difficult time,” he remarked. “ As a matter of fact 
the whole world is passing through a crisis and 
India is no exception. 

“ What help do we need to meet this crisis ?” 
he asked. According to the teaching of the Gita 
the first requisite for spiritual conduct was fearless- 
ness. On New Year Day people made some good 
resolve. He wanted them, to make a firm resolve 
to shed all fear. Without fearlessness all other 
virtues were turned into dust. Attainment of truth 
or non-violence was impossible without fearlessness. 

Fearlessness did not mean arrogance or aggres- 
siveness. That in itself was a sign of fear. 
Fearlessness presupposed calmness and peace of 
mind. For that it was necessary to have a living 
faith in God. 

In the song that had been sung before them, 
Gandhiji concluded, the devotee says that divorced 
from God, he is a most worthless creature. God is 
his refuge all along. He who takes refuge in God 
has no fear. 

■ “Ekla Chalo” 

He again emphasized that moral after the evening 
prayer yesterday, the text for his discourse being 
provided by Mrs^ Nandita Kripalani who tunefully 
sang Gurudev’s celebrated song “ Ekla Chalo Re." 
The burden of that hymn, commented Gandhiji, 
was that the devotee should have the strength to 
walk alone in the face of difficulties however great. 
If he realized that God was ever with Hm, he 
would not feel lonely. The bhajan was not meant 
for evil-doers. They could not walk alone. 

The League members, he continued, had come 
into the Cabinet. He hoped that they had come with 
the firm resolve to make a success of their business. 
The Government of the country lay in the hands 
of these fourteen men. They had to find food and 
clothing, provide for the education of the crores and 
fair transport facilities for them and be responsible 
for peace, and order in the country. “ Let us all pray 
that they will be able to work as one team, all 
their dealings will be above board and corruption 
and jobbery will be things of the past.” 

New' Delhi, 27-10-’46 PyarELAL 
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Two Annas 


A FRIENDLY OVERTURE 


are^ow so well entrenched that even the British 
Government cannot dislodge them. The British did 


“ We are today suffering from a double evil — 
suppression of facts and concoction,” remarked 
Gandhiji to a Director of an influential British daily 
paper who had come to see Gandhiji at New Delhi 
and fold him that his paper was anxious to do a 
friendly turn to India. “ It does not pay to empha- 
size news about riots. My paper does not,” he had 
remarked. But Gandhiji told him that he and his 
paper would be doing a real service to India not 
by suppressing relevant facts but by presenting 
them truthfully, without bias or prejudice. “ Ttuth 
never damages a cause that is just,” he said. 

Replying to another question as to when the 
present trouble would end, Gandhiji remarked that 
it was bound to go, though he did not see any 
signs of abatement just yet. “ There are interested 
parties fomenting it.” 

■ " Mine may be a voice in the wilderness today,” 
he added, “ but I maintain that so long as British 
troops are here, both Hindus and Mussalmans will 
continue to look up to them for help and the 
trouble will continue. Nothing worse could happen 
to a people struggling to be free." 

British Troops an Obstacle 

This shocked the British conscience of the friend. 

■ “ The Britisher would like his troops to go out 
quicker. Who obstructs ?” he asked. 

“ Who else but the British themselves, unless 
you can show that it is physically impossible to 
effect immed iate withdrawal." replied Gandhiji. 

After spme parrying the friend admitted that 
, the British commercial and other vested interests 
in India and their henchmen stood in the way of 
their withdrawal. He was, however, still doubtful 
as to the function of British troops in the mainte- 
nance of law and order, ” You say, there can be 
no peace while they areLere. Yet everyday there is 
an increasing demand for them for the maintenance 
of peace. The complaint is -that they are not 
sufficiently used." ' ^ 

“ That is the very reason,” replied Gandhiji, 
“ why they should be withdrawn. Their presence, 
in my opinion, does' not act as a preventive measure 
but becomes punitive. Where they are used to 
maintain law and order, it is after the trouble. 
Future historians will bear this out. Order will be 
" restored in East Bengal too. But after what slaughter, 
what suffering ? ” 

“ No,” he continued. “ The British troops are in 
India not to protect India but to protect British 
interests which were imposed on India and which 


not come here as philanthropists, nor is there any 
altruism in their continued stay here or the 
continuation of their troops, all that might be 
claimed to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

To End War 

The conversation then turned on the question 
of war. How do i ou think the succession of wars 

such as we have witnessed of late can be stopped ? ” 
he asked. 

“ I have no doubt,” replied Gandhiji, “ that 
unless big nations shed their desire of exploitatipn 
and the spirit of violence of which war is the 
natural expression and atom bomb the inevitable 
consequence, there is no hope for peace in the 
world. I tried to speak out during the war and 
wrote open letters to the British people, to Hitler 
and to the Japanese and was dubbed a fifth 
columnist for my pains.” 

“ But non-violence might t^lce a long time to 
act. But for the second front there probably would 
have been no Russia,” argued the friend. 

“All these are arguments dictated by reason,” 
replied Gandhiji. “ It is not permitted me to tbinir 
in these terms or else I would be denying my faith 
which today burns brighter than ever in spite of 
all the bitter experiences that I have had. History 
provides us with a whole series of miracles .of 
masses of people being converted to a particular 
viewpoint in the twinkling of an eye. Take the Boer 
War. It has given to the English language the word 
‘Maffeking’. People went mad on the Maffeking 
Day. Yet inside of two years the whole British 
nation underwent a transformation. Henry Campbell 
Bannerman became the Premier and practically all 
the gains of war were given up.” The recent Labour 
victory at the polls was another instance in point. 
“ To me it is a sufficient miracle that in spite of 
his oratory and brilliance, Churchill should cease 
to be the idol of the British people who till 
yesterday hung on his lips and listened to him in awe. 
All these instances are enough to sustain the faith 
of a believer like me that when all other powers 
are gone one will remain, call it God, Nature or 
whatever you like.” His own faith in the trimnph of 
non-violence be likened to that of the 'witnesses in 
the Second Coming of Christ. It was to take place 
within the lifetime of the witnesses though it has 
taken two thousand years and yet remains a distant 
dream. Faith could think in no other terms. 
Sodepur, 30-10-’46 PYA^tELAL 
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HARIJAN SERVICE IN CENTRAL 
INDIA, 1944-45 

So far as Hatijan service is concerned, Central 
India is exceptionally fortunate in its ruling princes, 
at least three of whom, Maharaja Yeshwantrao 
Holkar of Indore, Maharaja Jivajirao Shinde of 
Gwalior and Maharaja Gulabsingh of Rcwa, have 
issued proclamations making a declaration of Harijan 
rights. The Gwalior proclamation was made on 
4th May last year. These three States alone have 
a population of about 70 lakhs and cover an '%rea 
of over 50,000 square miles. Thus Central India is 
more progressive than Kathiawad where in Lathi 
alone the State has made such an announcement. 
Is it too much to expect in 1946 that other States 
will not think it below their dignity but will deem 
it a privilegt: to follow the example set by tiny 
Lathi ? 

The Indore Branch of the Sangh observed 
Harijan Day on 1st March 1945, when Harijans 
were admitted to temples and to two Hindu 
restaurants. Rai Bahadur Sfaeth Hiralalji has on 
behalf of the mill-owners announced that they 
would spend five per cent of their profits in building 
houses for the workers including Harijans. Let us 
hope that this sum which now amounts to about 
75,000 rupees will be spent before the next report 
is out. Land to the extent of 250 bighas was 
obtained for Harijan settlers. The Branch has 
established a hand-made paper factory employing 
several Harijan families and the report under review 
is appropriately printed on Indore-made paper. It 
has also installed two new-model oil ghanis worked 
by Harijans. Every place where waste paper is 
readily available should have a hand-made paper 
industry and pure oil ghants of course must be there 
in every place, large or small, without exception. 

The Gwalior Branch conducted well-directed 
propaganda at the Sinhastha Fair in Ujjain and 
I riceived the very welcome support of Acharya 
Janakidasji of Hanuman-gadhi, Ayodhya, among 
other Sadhus. Shri Krishnadas Date who had taken 
to politics last year has returned to his old love, 
Harijan service, to which he devoted the purse 
presented to him. 

The Bhopal branch under Lala Mulkrajaji and 
Shri Mehnot financed itself independently of the 
Central India organization. 

Badwani State has declared the public schools 
and wells open to Harijans and will now, it is 
hoped, take active steps to implement its declaration. 
Panna and Ajaygadh authorities must see to it 
that Mehtars and Basors are permitted to exercise 
their right of travelling by public buses. Ajaygadh, 
Bijawar and Charkhari have still to arrange to give 
maternity leave to Harijan women workers. 

In Tikamgadh there was an inter-dinner attended 
by Savarna Hindus and Harij ans 

We shall close this review with a final comment. 
The statement of accounts shows that while about 
11,000 Rjs. was spent -on schools, hostels, scholar- 


ships and medical aid to Harijans, as much as 6,000 
Rs. was spent on administration and propaganda. 
It should be our aim to increase the former figure 
and reduce the latter from year to year. 

V. G. D 

PROHIBITION IN C. P. 

According to the report of the Excise Commis- 
sioner for C. P., in the latter half of 1937, the 
Congress Government in C. P. decided to adopt 
the policy of totar prohibition of liquor including 
toddy. To implement this policy the Central 
Provinces and Betar Prohibition Act was passed 
and brought into force from April 1938. In the 
year 1940, the area under Prohibition totalled 22,285 
sq. miles representing approximately one-fourth 
area of the whole province. Prohibition was * 
withdrawn from Katni-Mqrwara town from 1st 
January, 1945, but it has been decided by the present 
Government to reintroduce it with effect from 
1st October, 1946 and to extend it, so as to cover an 
additional total area of 17,360 sq. miles. 

The total area under prohibition thus is 39,645 
sq. miles and covers a little less than half the 
province, the total provincial area being 98,369 sq. 
miles. 

During the current financial year Government 
will lose about 45*5 lakhs on account of extension 
of prohibition. Government further proposes to 
make the whole province dry within a very short 
period’, thus sacrificing .a revenue amounting to 
about Rs. IJ crores from liquor and toddy. 

The Excise staff have been instructed to take 
help, if necessary, from local M.L.As. and Congress 
Committees in the prevention and detection of 
offences under the Prohibition Act. To prevent 
illicit' distillation, rules have been framed restricting 
the possession of mahura, the most important base 
for the distillation of liquor, to nqt more than 5 
seers and requiring permits and licenses for its 
possession and sale in larger quantities. These rules 
have already been enforced in the Wardha and 
Akola districts from 15-8-’46 and will be extended 
to other Prohibition areas after experience has 
been gained of their working in these districts. 

Other proposed measures to make Prohibition 
effective are : 

1. To set up -new Anti-Drink Committees in 
dry areas and revitalize old ones and establish 
temperance committees in the wet areas to prepare 
the ground for prehibition. It is further proposed 
to organize caste panchayais and recreation centres 
to further temperance work. 

2. To carry on arti-drink propaganda by magic 
lantern slides, anti-driiik posters and by issuing 
prohibition literature. A sum of Rs. 50,000 has 
been sanctioned for this pu^ose. 

3. 75,000 leaflets explainmg the provisions of'^ 
the prohibition Act of 1938 and 15,000 large size 
notices, specifying the areas in which prohibition has 
been introduced, have been printed in various langu- 
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ENGLISH INTO HINDUSTANI 
INSTALMENT— VI 
English Hindustani 

iBargain n. ikl; ^ 1 L- 
Bargain, into the g?Ri^ i 
Bargain, to make the best of a v. f^t^TRT t '•‘W 
Bargain, to strike a v. ®ps^ ^ ^ 1 

t/ 

Barge n. ^ qr i 

t _,U ^ ‘ 

Bark n. SI®, iswi'bi I • JW 

Bark v. ’fifefl; si^ w^l i 

LJI^ i lijlrl Jlft- i jl; ‘ t T Ojii 

h». st€t qiq qi i k A’ Jjtr 
Barque) 

Barley n. ^ \ jf 

Barn n. ^ (srqi® fe^), q^ \ 

i(^ ^ 2 _j«i 

Barometer n. fqRR i 

Baron n. cti^^, ®iqfh[qK ( i^[®iq^ ) t 

^{_ju ol'l/j) jb 6 

Baronet n. 'Iiq’% jfi^T ^ (fq®iqq^) i 

Baroque adj. ST^, %OTP^ f§i%) 

.il. 

Barrack », Ipqiqi®, f^nri^t^ qR^ 

< tSj^ S c^V" ‘ *iT“ 

Barrage n. ^q; qlRiqi'ft qif qr ^SR i 

->Wj; k *jk 

Barrel n. ’ftqi, qi® I S ‘ W 

Barren adj. ^'^i®, i 

Barricade n. ^ %qTq^, ^ I 
Barrier n, qq? qi qiq>T 

Barrister n. q^ (fl®]qq ^ qiR |®n) I 

( (JC* ^yj ) 

Barrow n. ^ I 

Barter v. 3iq®-qq® siqr, . qq^^ ®qriR ■=•><^1 i 

li^ J ‘*l>^ 

Base n. ^ 1 

i ^ t oUj < ^ 

Base ad]. qR^RI, i ge ‘^r^ 

Basement n, q'bM% q^i® I S £l 
Bashful adj. qR^ft^q, ®5fi®i i 
Basic adj. ql^, \ 

Basin n. f^FSPft, ?Rt®i,. qsqi^r; ^raaft ''3*fk i 

i>*3 liv’ • A iK ‘ 

Basis n. f^, STRIR; WH I 

J i « jsr 5 jUiT i iLi t b 

Bask V. ^(jqrRi, cnpRH i 

Basket ». I isA ‘'iV 

Bastard n. qj^rq® siWk, fw'lqqri, q^nq i 

< A: 5 » 4 


Baste V. JFtSqr, RR®! (®S^); sqiqj (qqil^); 
qRqr \ 

- 1/ J ^ af'-i ^ ;535rj) i-> < li" j 

Bastion n. I tij. 

Bat n. qqqiq^; mi; q?^ ^qi®i (^^) I 
(i^ T ) ,3^ ^ * 3*; • 

Batch n. sTcqr, l ‘<i> ‘W^*- 

Bath «. fq®q[TqT; ^ qi fa®®! qfe qr i 

Bath ciiair n. i S 

Bathroom «. 5^®^ HI, tqHq< I ‘ 

Bath, turkish n. IRW I 

Bath, blood n. q^, .^?®T l 

uL^I ‘ cl**® ^ S 

Bathe v. qr ^ qRqi, qfiqi, qfsiqi; qK I 

y, i \* < tl,j < I* ^ oL*I cl**^ 

Bathos fi. ^3jq% iq^qi 1 <s- 

Baton n. feirC!®! s^T; qi^ ^q>i ^ 1 

cSj^ S *1^ ‘ ^ (/“V" 

Batten v. qtel CHT; q®!? qRqi (®®fl^ q^i%) I 

{.^J‘,S >s!fd) 'if !»jr^ ! tey V 

Batten ». ®®f 1 qfl l Ji, f 
Batter v. fsqi, qR-Rl^ > 

I f jUjU ^ i 'df 

Batter n. > 

^ i" iJ k «-»* ‘ 

Battering ram ». ^ftqR qtq^ qq I 

Ljy j'ji* ^ 

Battery n. dl^j qtqaik; fq®^ qi^ qsi; q^‘ 
qr qsniqn 1 

*e> y.sft k ‘jH" l£”_P. • jL Is" I ^ Ijj i ‘ 

Battle n. 35 , W I “A ‘J'l’ 

Battlement ». i>%®l qlqR, I <y^ ‘ **'*' 

Bauble ». i%®Wf, ^irfrI qfl® i jsr ‘ ■ 

Bawdy adj. I 

Bawl V. f^^iqi, ^ q=qHT 1 '■•w. * t^r 

Bay adj. ®iqrr tq®T, tn®i; ^ ^ i 

' ^ if • ^ '^-’j ‘ ^ 

Bay n. ^snirci; qT 5 ^ f?!®®! laft I 

fjf Jj» li^ J'k * ‘='k j^" ■ S 5 **^ ‘ '^jkf 
Bay V. 5 ft®qT (i^i®T^ f^) I 
Bay, to keep at v. ^ ct®^ 3®Tq®i qi Riaqr ®^qT I . 

U/ bL k di\M fy. iS> 

Bay, to stand, at v. ^ ^ Wfi I 

, Z-if f vLi .Uj 

Bayonet n. q*ftq 1 0/^ 

Be XJ. ^ I '-> 

.Beach n. qfpq^ ^sqRl, 

Beacon n. d®q rIrr, qn®ra^ f!|qn?ft) I 

(i_)ljSi f i_ J**") V-* ‘ O^JJ 

Bead n. nq®!, TRi I 

Beads* to tell one’s v. Ri®! ®qqr, cRi^ qqqi 1 




< WVU 
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Beak n. sfit; ^Tt% ## ^ \ 

^ ijj gjr 

Beaker n. sn tajj^ i -JL I jU^jt 
B eam n. f%^, ganilft ^ I 

jp< • ijJ>, S ‘ ■ jrf^ ‘ i 5 jl^ 

Bean n. Iff, Iff ffTfl% ffll, stfIffT i 

\iJ </^ (<" 

Bear v. S5HT, iffl^T; I ffFff; fffffT, IffffT; ffffffT, 


W 55Tff[, ’S5!ffT I 

( i *• * t'WiJ 

Bear out v. sRnffT, ffff^ i *'•'/ 

Bear with v. fffffT, ^sfT I ‘ V- 

Bear down v. ^HT i 

Bearings, to lose one’s v. iff €t Isffr, ft?a iff ftffT I 

Bear in mind v. ffR ffffi ??iRT I 

oy> <y 

Bear the brunt v. <5^1 ffR ^siffT; ffK ffT atR I 

. 11 ^ j:jij\j .iv' jb 'tjji 

Bear n. ffl^, <1®; ^ ^IffK I ffiff W I 

i - i tfiA jljl) ‘fy.j ‘ ^W. 

Bear, Great, Little n. slsj I 

'JjifS' 


Bear garden n. i|fflffT ffT €lsii:55^ snrf I 

*Cr S ■** 1 ^ 

Beard n. siffiff air ffra^r stst i 

Jb Is” !<_ ^Vl i 

Beard v. ffTffffT .^ffT i ''*/ 

. Beast n. <15, ’^'HffT, l^ff; 1^ ffT STR^ I 


Beat V. 5t^, ffKsir; I J 


Beat, dead adj, I jsi j>r 

Beat about the bush v. fftcs-fftw ffil i ' 

I-JT cfiTl J/ J/ 

Beat down v. ?nff ffl ffiff ffsiffr I k. c'a 

Beat a drum v. ^ ffffRT, 4teffT 1 

b!^ < b*l:!d J 

Beat the air v. jRTIffTf^ Srfan 1 bjt •!> 
Beat up V. sRpre Cff^ ffi sn^ffff ^ 1 

L* (J-* tdl>l:^l 

Beat up eggs v. %3ffr I l%i 
Beat a retreat v. "fii fsffi I ^ 

Beat time v. ffR I >h>' 

Beatify v. TW srppff iprr; 5Rr sRiffr I 

I'b cuL. i li a XiT ^ y 

Beatitude n. arifcHmi^; sfkTRi an#|^ i 

'^*1 ^ t 5 ""^ ■ 

Beauty n. s?^r 1 I'jOlw , JjjAji- 

Becalm v. sstrt ^ I Li* b-Va t f cjb 

Because adv. Conj. %, ^or 

1 ^'^Rffl I C}J^ u-'.-S' dj^ .S 

Beck «. ^ni I <*jbt' 


Beck and call, to have or be at one’s v. %ll% 
tat ^ ffSffT ^ ff55pir I ty?- J U? j- 2_ jbl 2 : y-T 
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Beckon u. f^r^siftl fsffffr I 

Become v. ft ffRT, ffRT; ffffffl, gfflflff ^ I 

lj_^A c,^i,«b* ^ b^^ > b*!^ , bl^ y 

Becoming adj. iffrfiff; I b'^V- J v-b. _ 

Bed n. ffffll, cTC I 

- ^ ‘ tSjl^ ‘ tjb jbf t ih\^ 1 cilji 

Bedding n. f^^,f5R=cW, I J->. ■'>< ‘'-'j*?. 
Bedrok n. 'fta fffpr, (tats^) 

iUffR I ‘ -X^ (^^1) * <jl^ S H. b5*j 
Bedspread n. 1 J-y, 

Bed and board «. dit ff Wl (ff4^ ffT ffTRl)i 

(oM <L.'^ b ^Ibl 

Bed of down or of roses n. ffT siTOff ^ sffif, 
Iff I 0- iT ojjt^ < S f' jl b J-C. 

Bed pan 5Tff^ I 

Bed, to lie in the, one has made v. ^rql 
W fflffffT I hTj* tk ^ ^jyS -k’ 

Bedaub -o. Iff ffSRT, ff^ffT ffiffffT I - -wj * b'/ j 

Bedeck v. t'I'U’: I b/jlC- 

Bedew v. I '■'j^ ^ < bS" jk, 

Bedim v, fffffr ffffffT I b/ 'ixt.i 

Bedlam •». ffPTff«lffT, ffTi?: ffT fffff i 

, d^-J-jAV/b. ^3U- j/*b 

Bedraggle v. wife ^ ffRT ffRT I 

li ^ 1 OL. cB* 

Bedouin n. enffR^ 1 ■*>'»=■ •j-^. 

Bee n. ffff#, ff^ffff^ i S'-^ <0!^ 

Bee-hive n. *PF#tT ^ffr 1 1% ^ 

Bee line n, fifffff INr WII, ffl^ Hff I 

Ai A b.i* ^ lAwt"'* J^b 

Beeswax n. fftff I f j* 

Bee, in one’s bonnet, a n. fflcniT ’a^, iff 
ffT eff*b I b j^a (IdM^ Is” ob 
Beef n. fftffiff, ffPm ta I 'S' i-IT ‘o^b*/ 
Beelzebub n. IrffTffffr ffTffft, sRUff I -djl • jk IS” olki 
Beer n. ffl^ ffRTff 1 v'a Syr 
Beestings n. #ff ( ffiffl 5ffil% ffT3[ffT tJ?;®! ) I 

^ Aa ja Is” >>w ^ i-k iZ 0“dS ‘t#'A 

Beet n. I 

Beetle n. ffiffO, SffVr, ftfiff 1 

*'jj^ .isjy 

Befall V. enfffffl, S^ffT 1 .b>T 
Befit V. sTff l^ffr, ffIffT ^r, ^ ^ I 

*-riJ 

Befogged adj. |ff®T ffffT fSTT; gff W ffl w fan I 
Befool ffffffi, ta I 

bbj Jl ,ba ^yt> ,bi «_i jijj 

Before prep., adv. arfl, 

t a*' Jk LW, .^L .Xi 
Beforehand adv. ff|l 5I I 1 J^, 

Befriend v. ffffff ^iRT, ffffT iffr, ffff 

'mffi, ffiff ^ i 

4’"'-' <l>^ tfW bJ b is»>ja ,l! j^ja ,ba aJ» 
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ages and supplied to Deputy Commissioners and 
Railway authorities for exhibition. 

4. Government servants addicted to drink have 
■ been transferred from ' dry ' to ‘ wet ’ arpas in the 
interests of effective efiforcement of prohibition. 
The latest report on the effects of pre-war 
prohibition says : 

“ General reports indicate that prohibition 
has undoubtedly improved the moral, physical, 
social and economic condition of the ex-addicts, 
although the increased cost of living has coxmter- 
balanced the savings from prohibition. They now 
look healthier and happier and their children are 
well clad and better fed. The women folk parti- 
cularly appreciate the benefits of prohibition since 
it has brought peace and happiness to their homes. 
They now find their husbands more trustworthy and 
steadier in their work and they can exert healthier 
influence on their unintoxicated husbands in dissua- 
ding them from becoming victims of other vices.’' 

Let us hope that the rosy picture will now prove 
rosier because of the advances suggested by the 
past. 

New Delhi, 14-10-’46 PyareLAL 

ARTIFICIAL PRACTICES 
IN AGRICULTURE 

It has now become an accepted maxim that for 
the maintenance of health what il needed is not 
merely good looking food but healthily grown food. 
The latter depends on soil health. Just as the 
quantity of flesh on a person’s body is no indication 
of his health, the size and yield of the crop is no 
guarantee of its health-giving quality. Artificial 
manures might produce prjze crops in respect of 
yield and the size of the grain, but the food thus 
raised is found to be lacking in certain vital princi- 
ples and animals fed on it show signs of ill health 
and malnutrition. To the controversy, of artificial 
versus natural manure a valuable contribution has 
now been made 'by Friend Sykes, a highly successful 
Wiltshire farmer in Humus and Farmer (Faber). 

Two ■ years ago Farmer Sykes began rearing 
cows, pigs and race hofses that won national fame. 
A long run of achievement, however ended with 
disaster. 

"To show the way to other breeders,” says 
the News Review “ his champion herd of black and 
white Freisian cattle was submitted to the then new 
tuberculin test. Two-thirds proved to be diseased, 
although their milk yields had been phenomenal. 
Convinced that the trouble was due to crops grown 
with artificial manures and to the feeding of 
'concentrates' instead of natural foods, he sold out. 

“Buying Chantry, highest farm on Salisbury 
Plain's eastern end, Sykes started again in 1936 with 
a new ‘natural’ system. Of his thin, poor and 
rabbit-mfested acres a friend said: ‘This is not 
farmland-— it is just space-out-of-doors.’ But in fewer 
than ten years the black down land yielded mammoth 
crops, champion beasts. 


"No factory cattle foods, no artificial manure, 
was Sykes’ rule. Early disease on the farm was 
defeated by ploughing, which brought about health- 
giving fertility. Subsoiling 2 ft. down released 
valuable minerals which deep-rooting plants brought 
to the surface. New methods of haymaking and 
harvest improved fodder with startling effects or. 
the large livestock population. 

“Most important of all, Friend Sykes u-eu 
humus (scientifically rotted animal and vegetable 
refuse ) to manure his land. The highly complex 
bacterial life of the soil was enriched, instead of 
poisoned by chemicals. 

" The fashionable approach to soil is not 
biological but chemical,” objects Sykes. “ One 
hundred years of interested propaganda by vested 
industrial interests has pushed to the fore this 
' artificial ’ view.” He contends that artificial manure 
produces food “which reduces vitality so low that 
resistance to disease is becoming less and less.” 

According to him, “ we are approaching the 
greatest of all menaces that have ever faced 
civilization — the day when soil fertility in almost 
every country will be a thing of the past.” 

Here are Sykes’ views on other artificial 
practices which threaten to contribute to this 
impending doom: 

“Artificial insemination may prove to be one 
of the most mischievous practices that so-called 
scientific agriculture has ever dared to play with. 

"Sewage emptying into the sea is scandalous 
and abominable wastefulness. It should return to 
the land. 

"Artificially dried grain often will not make bread. 
Sterility in women coincides with the introduction 
of the white loaf. Nothing is so important to man 
than that he should speedily return to thq consump- 
tion of the whole wheat bread. 

“Burning straw instead of ploughing it back 
into thi soil is one of the most heinous crimes any 
farmer can commit. 

“Many farmers keep cows indoors closely h^d 
by the neck for five months in the year, feed them 
with concentrated foods the cow’s digestion wax 
never intended to cope with, and theh expect the 
beasts to keep healthy.” 

New Delhi, 14-10-’46 PYARELAL 

THE GOSPEL OF SELFLESS ACTION 
OR 

THE GITA ACCORDING TO GANDHI 
By Mahadev Desai 
With Gandhiji’s Foreword 
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Ahmedabad; — 130, Princess • Street, Bombay, 2; 
— 299 Sadashiv Peth, Poona 2; — Kanpith Bazar, 
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TO BIHAR 


To Bihar, 

Bihar of my dreams seems to havelfalsified them. 
I am not relying upon reports that might be 
prejudiced or exaggerated. The continued presence 
of the Central Chief Minister and his colleague 
furnishes an eloquent tale of the tragedy of Bihar. 
It is easy enough to retort that things under the 
Muslim League Government in Bengal were no 
better, if 'not worse and that Bihar is merely a 
result of the latter. A bad act of one party is no 
justification for a similar act by the opposing party, 
more especially when it is rightly proud 'of its 
longest and largest political record. I must confess, 
too, that although I have been in Calcutta for 
over a week, I do not yet know the magnitude of 
the Bengal tragedy. Though Bihar calls me, I must 
not interrupt my programme for Noakhali. And is 
counter-communalism any answer to the communalism 
of .which Congressmen have accused the Muslim 
League ? Is it Nationalism to seek barbarously 
to crush the fourteen percent of the ’Muslims in 
Bihar? 

I do not need to be told that I must not 
condemn the whole of Bihar for the sake of the 
sins of a few thousand fiiharis. Does not Bihar take 
credit for nne Brajkishore Prasad or one Rajendra 
Prasad? I am afraid, if the misconduct in Bihar 
continues, all the Hindus of India will be condemned 
by the world. That is its way, and it is not a bad 
way either. The misdeeds of Bihari Hindus may 
justify !Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah’s taunt that the 
Congress is a Hindu organization m spite of its boast 
that it has in its ranks a few Sikhs, Mus lims , 
Christians, Parsis and others. Bihari Hindus are in 
honour bound to regard the minority Muslims as 
their brethren requiring protection, equal with the 
vast majority of Hindus. Let not Bihar, which 
has done so much to raise the prestige of the 
Congress, be t^ first to dig its grave 

I am in no way ashamed of my ahimsa. I have 
come to Bengal to see how far in the nick of time 
my ahimsa is able to express itself 'in me. But I 
do not want in this letter to talk of ahimsa to 
you. I do want, however, to tell you .that what you 
are reported to have done will never count as an 
act of bravery. For thousands to do to death a'few 
hundreds is no bravery. It is worse than cowardice. 
It is unworthy of nationalism, of any religion. If 
you had ^ven a blow against a blow, no one would 
have dared to point a finger against you. What you 
have done is to'fdegrade iyourselves and drag down 
India. 

You should say to Pandit JawaharlaIji, Nishtar 
Saheb and Dr. Rstjendra Prasad to take away their 
military and themselves and attend to the affairs 


of India. This they can only do, if you repent of' 
your inhumanity and assure them that Muslims are 
as much your care as your own brothers and sisters. 

You should not rest till every Muslim refugee 
has come back to his home which you should 'under- 
take to rebuild and ask your Ministers to help you 
to do so. You do not know what critics have said 
to me about your Ministers. 

I regard myself as a part of you. Your affection 
has cbmpelled that loyalty in me. And since I claim 
to have better appreciation than you seem to have 
shown of what Bihari Hindus should do, I cannot 
rest till I have done some measure of penance. 
Predominantly for reasons of health, I had put 
myself on the lowest diet possible soon after my 
reaching Calcutta. That diet now continues as a 
penance after the knowledge of the Bihar tragedy. 
The low diet will become a fast unto death, if the 
erring Biharis have not turned over a new leaf. 

There is no danger of Bihar mistaking my act 
for anything other than pure penance as a matter 
of sacred duty. 

No friend should run to me for assistance or to 
show sympathy. I am surrounded by loving friends. 
It would be wholly wrong and irrelevant for any 
other person to copy me. No sympathetic fast 
or semi-fast is called for. Such action can only do 
harm. What my penance should do is to quicken 
the conscience of those who know me and believe 
in my hona fidesl Let no one be anxious for me. I 
am like all of us in God’s keeping. 

Nothing will happen to me so long as He wants 
service through the present taberftacle. 

Sodepur, 6-ll-’46 Your Servant 

‘ M. K. Gandhi 

CRUELTY TO THE DUMB CREATION 

CBy M. K. Gandhi) 

A Mysorean draws my attention to 
a small matter which however literally means life 
and 'death to the unfortunate dogs and cattle impounded 
in the Bangalore City pounds. The conditions there 
are very bad and the pocr animals imprisoned for no 
fault of theirs are not properly fed nor given water. 
The lethal apparatus for the killing of dogs is out of 
order since some time and no attempts seem to have 
been made -to repair, it. The crude and cruel method 
of poisoning the animal is resorted to.” 

I have had the misfortune to advise the destruc- 
tion of stray dogs. But that had to be, if men would 
be so cruel as, out of a false sense of pity, to feed 
pariah dogs and permit them to become a menace 
to the neighbouring population. But my advice can 
never include impounding such dogs and torturing 
them as those mentioned by my correspondent seem 
to have been. Humanitarian instinct demands de- 
struction of such animals in an instantaneous and 
painless manner. I would love to hope that there 
is exaggeration in what the correspondent has stated. 
Anyway, the Municipality in question and all such 
other institutions should mend their msmner if they 
do not satisfy the test demanded by humanity. 

On the train to Calcutta, 29-10-’46 
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VILLAGE INDUSTRIES 

( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

A friend, who is a thinker, writes in connection 
with village industries ; 

"Several of your ideas, good in themselves, are 
presented to the public in such a form as to call 
for a high standard of ethical sense in the people 
to whom they are addressed. The fact, however, 
is that the common man is actuated in his conduct 
only by necessity or self-interest An economic order 
based on an appeal to sentiment or man^s "higher 
nature alone cannot last. The reason, why after all 
these years of effort the Khadi programme has failed 
to show a more substantial result, lies, in the fact 
that your followers, the British vested interests, the 
mill-owners and cloth dealers were all ruled by their 
essentially selfish human nature. 

" I too want society to be based on high moral 
principles of honesty and straight dealing between 
man and man. But I feel that it is not possible till 
we can eliminate altogether the spirit of commer- 
cialism or the profit motive. Just now there are so t 
many control, — control over food, over transport and 
so on* The time is opportune for a big step forward. 

" The Bombay Government has set up a 
committee for village industries. It includes Shri 
Manu Subedar, Shri X»akshmidas Asar and Shri 
Dhotre. My scheme is as follows : 

"Taking each village or a group of two pr 
three villages as a unit, the population can be divided 
into children, women, old people and able-bodied 
and healthy young folk. Then, there are those 
who are unfit -to put in regular hours of work or 
work all the year round and lastly the unskilled lot, 
lacking means or skill or both for the pursuit of 
any particular vocation. 

"Of these the children could easily be made to 
work for 3 to 4 hours a day, provided the work is 
not of a fatiguing nature. The remaining half of the 
day they could have to themselves for attending 
school. 

" The children should be paid at the rate of 
one anna and the adults four annas per day from 
the day they begin to work. As they acquire more 
skill the wages of the children should be increased 
up to 5 annas and those of the adults up to 8 
annas per day. 

"The manufacture in one village should be 
confined to one kind of goods only, so that in about 
two months’ time the workers will acquire skill and 
avoid making mistakes. The manufactured article 
should be such as can be utilized locally. The State 
should arrange to supply raw materials and appoint 
two or three experts to train the workers*. The State 
should also undertake to popularize the manufactured 
goods and arrange for their transport and cheap 
distribution to the poor consumer. 

" In the case of many articles thus manufactured 
the cost will be less than if they were manufactur- 
ed in big ‘factories. One reason for their cheapness 
wotild be the economy in wages. Ihe savings should, 
therefore, be utilized for the benefit of the workers. 


If, as a result of tlse able-bodied people being more 
and more absorbed in agriculture, railways and other 
such occupations, fewer hands are left ' for cottage 
crafts and production falls it would not matter. 

" This scheme will enable millions to add to their 
income and make the two ends meet without throwing 
them on the unemployment dole or loss of self- 
respect. This social insurance scheme is in accord- 
ance with our Indian culture and is based on my 
personal experience of 35 years. It enables even 
men and women without any kind of special skill 
or previous training to eke out a living. Those who 
wish to earn more can take to more lucrative occu- 
pations, if they can find any. But none need feel 
stranded. 

"The children can in this way not only be 
taught a craft but also get their education in addi- 
tion. The expense should be charged to the scheme. 

" Some features of the scheme are : 

" It converts a large proportion of unskilled 
labour in the country into skilled labour. 

" By bringing transport, stores, accounts etc. 
under State control, we eliminate completely the 
commercial motive from a vast field of the average 
man’s life. 


" One or two crores of men, women and child- 
ren engaged under this scheme would put 25 to 50 
lakhs of rupees into their pockets every day and 
thus millions will fed the glow of new life. 

. " The labour that is at present going to waste 
will be utilized for producing goods worth one to 
two crores per year. 

" The State will obtain raw materials at the 
cheapest rates by buying straight from the. produ- 
cers. Whatever the State buys would be bought at 
cost price. 

"Should a problem arise calling for consultation 
with a specialist or a technical expert, his services* 
should be requisitioned for a specified period and 
he should be paid remuneration for that period. 

" The^ man who is engaged to keep stores, 
accounts etc. should be made responsible for the 
education of the children as well. After two or 
three years, the education should be carried on 
by the monitor system, that is to say, the senior 
boys should teach the junior ones and the teacher 
should teach the, senior boys only. 

"This teacher* should also keep about 50 
commonly used drugs. For instance, allopathic drugs 
like Tr. iodine and ayurvedic drugs like myrobalan 
supplied by the State to each village, along with the 
relevant literattire. These drugs should be sold to the 
villagers at tine cheapest rates. 


" The following is a list of some; of the household 
articles that can be manufactured in this way : 


" Cloth 
Paper 

Pencils, penholder^, etc. 
Wire articles mafde out 
of pins etc. 

Soap 


Match stricks 
Empty tins made 
cardboard and tin 
Litho-labeh printing 
Masala 

Papad, wadi, etc, 


of 
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Earthenware 

Pottery 

Buttons 

Glassware — bangles 

Registers, book-binding 

Agricultural Implements 

Gut 

Nails 

Hair Oil 

Boot Polish 

Metal Polish 

Phenyle 

Caps 

Chappals 

Utensils of daily us*: 
String, cord, straps 
Toys 

Small wooden articles 


Cots 

Combs 

Brushes, broom- 
stl«ks etc. 

Pen-knives, table-knives 
scis.eors, etc. 

Leather goods 

Ink 

Glue 

Lac 

Musical instruments 
Fountain pens 
Bicycles, parts of 
watches 

Stockings, banyan, etc. 

Candles 

Mirrors 

Play things.” 


The above letter presents a fascinating picture 
and deserves careful consideration. One thing is 
obvious. The writer has given the first place to cloth. 
It is the only article, in the list, of universal use. The 
various processes involved in Khadi production can 
engage millions of adults and children and enable 
them to earn a fair amount. This includes the 
weavers. The weavers live in the cities today. The 
middleman exploits them. If the people’s Government 
.could supply them with all the yam they require it 
would simplify things for them and put their vo- 
cation on a stable basis. They would not then need 
to live in the cities. But this is beside the point. 


My difficulties are two. One is whether it is possible 
to sell hand-made articles a,"? cheaply as machine- 
made ones. The second is that out of the articles that 
have been enumerated in the scheme there is hardly 
any except Khadi which can become universal. They 
will jiot, in a large measure, be consumed locally 
and so will have to be sold in the cities. This is as it 
should be. The villagers should develop such a high 
degree of skill that articles prepared by them should 
command a ready market outside. When our villages 
are fully developed there will be no dea'rth in them of 
men with a high degree of skill and artistic talent. 
There will be village poets, village ariists, village 
architects, linguists and research workers. In short 
there will he nothing in life worth having which 
win not be had in the villages. Today the villages 
are dung heaps. Tomorrow (^ley will be like tiny 
gardens of Eden where dwell highly intelligent folk 
whom no one can deceive or exploit. 

The. reconstruction of the villages along these 
lines should begin right now. That might necessitate 
some modification of the scheme. The reconstruction 
of the villages should not be organized on a tempo- 
rary but permanent basis. 

My second difficulty is that in the scheme under 
question craft and education have been divorced 
from each other. Craft, art, health and education 
should all be integrated info^';one scheme. Nayi 
Talim is a beautiful blend of all the four and covers 
the whole education of the individual from the time 
of conception to the moment of death. Therefore, 


I would not divide village uplift work into water- 
tight compartments from the very beginning but 
undertake an activity which will combine all four. 
Instead of regarding craft and industry as different 
from education I will regard the former as the me- 
dium for the latter. J^ayi Talim therefore ought to 
be integrated into the scheme. 

On the train to Calcutta, 29-10-’46 
( From the original in Gujarati ) 

WEEKLY LETTER 

The Call 

After much travail, deep thought and consi- 
derable argument, Gandhiji fixed the date of his 
departure for Bengal for the 28th of 'October. 
“ I do not know what I shall be able to do there, ” 
he remarked in the course of an argument with a 
very esteemed friend, who made an eleventh hour 
effort to dissuade him from setting on such a long 
journey just then. “ All I know is that I won’t be 
at peace with myself unless ,I go there.” He then 
went on to describe the “ power of thought ”. 
“There arc two kinds of thoughts — idle and 
active.- There may be myriads of the former swarm- 
ing in one’s brain. They do not count. ” He 
likened them to unfertilized ova in a spawn. “But 
one pure, active thought, proceeding from the 
depth and endowed with all the undivided intensity 
of one’s being, becomes dynamic and works like a 
fertilized ovum. ” He was averse to put a curb on 
the spontaneous urge which he felt within him to 
go to the people of Noakhali. Speaking before 
the evening prayer gathering on Sunday last at 
New Delhi, Gandhiji said that he was leaving for 
Calcutta the next morning. He did not know when 
God would bring him again to Delhi. He wanted 
to go to Noakhali from Calcutta. It was a difficult 
journey and he was in poor health. But one had 
to do one’s duty and trust in God to make the 
way smooth. It was not that God necessMily and 
always removed hardships from one’s path, but He 
did always enable one to bear them. 

He did not want anyone to come to the station, 
he continued, India had given him enough affection. 
It needed no further demonstration. 

He was not going to Bengal to pass judgment 
on anybody. He was going there as a servant of 
the people and he would meet Hindus and Muslims 
alike. Some Muslims looked upon him as an enemy 
todai’. They had not done so always. But he did 
not mind their anger. Were not his own religionists 
angry with him at times ? From the age of 
seventeen he had learnt the lesson that all mankind, 
be they of any nationality, colour or country were 
his own kith and kin. If they were God’s servants, 
they had to become servants of all His creation. 

It was in that capacity that he was going 
Bengal. Ele would tell them that Hindus amo 
Muslims could never be enemies, one of the other. 
They were born and brought up in India and they 
had to live and die in India. Change of religion 
could not alter that fundamental fact. If some 
people liked to believe that change of religion 
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Beg V. ’IPTirT, ST(*TJiT I 

b^U cii^ ^ .Lg'U 

Beg our pardon, I v. gaTM SFn # 

I ^ ^ ciU* 

Beget V. ^ ft«iT I 'Jj* j\ '-^ri 

Beggarly adj. W I ^ 

Begin v. aiRwr m «IT I 

lij* t b ^y t^y 

Begone inter. ^ ^ I fs ^rr# I JW- ‘i-* 

Beguile v. 5»niiT, l^ya'RT I 

<b,i Sy>^ 

Behalf n. TO;, arK i jj' ‘■^> ‘>'=^- 

Beha,ve v. ^ aTRT, TORT I 

iiTjj iUT 4ji^ 

Behaviour n. ^^^TR, "TO*;, "Ef^, ?l^, ®*RH^ I 

jU _ji_j t^j <0^ ‘J^j! 

Behead, v. TOR TO^t irt ^ I 

bi \^\ Os/ .Ur Os / 

Behest n. |TO, anfiT i 

Behind ^rep., adv. ’fl^, siT?^, i 

JujW. 

Behindhand adv. f43fl farr I 'y W, 

Behind one’s back 415 4^ I 
Behold V. ^IRRI I 

Beholden adj. JIJRJI, ?clf ! // 

Behove v. trr, g^f^ar fNr, ^ ^ I 

b^s *.^0 ^y c,-*«b* b 

Beige w- ^ aj»ft <»T I 

. S' Jjl 1/ Jj' b/ 

Being n. fisRTOl, TOd I •'’j* 

Jielabour v. TOTO TOTI I '*/ ■'^ v>- 

lielated adj. M «i|^ ^ «IT ^ TOT ft I 

j* \yy b j^i c>fi 

Belaud v. *tT srw TOir, toirt i 

bjl/ ,lj / b«i5 j^ b <— i j« Of> 

Belch V. s^I^WT, («i'*’l«b*t( i 

bll^ _;»b Oi. Jjj (lijiS'i 

Beldam n. fl^, ^ i J-> .\*}t 
Beleaguer v. g^WlT TOIT, 4 rt, SRR I 

'j/ .''jc/ <'*/ oy^ 

Belfry n. 4am (awRR Pr:^) i (‘i* zf /"') J" ^ 

Belial «. Irir I '^'^r 

Belie v. ^ RRI, 15551^ i 

Believe v. sraftfr TOiT, ^^RRI ^ir gr^Rl, gdw i 

ll|5j illjU b «\j ^ 

Believe, to make v. ♦jr=bl^ ^ i 

\5 y dJ(j y>> ^l3 y ,1^. 

Belittle v. ^ f^^rr, 5??Hr, ^ I 

l;i jT jT 

Bell n. ^2T. ^ I j/ , 

Bell the cat, to v. erFt f^) l 

(il £', H 0“ i-j^ / *>. T 

Belladonna n. ^i^»tt I 

BeUe n. S^?(t, f#*Tr I 


Belles-letters n. TOT ^Tf|c*T, >®7f^ af^sft rf’GR't^ i 

^sl ,^1* 

Bellicose adj. iRfr^ sfT^ I 'S''3> 

Belligerent adj. I ' 2 _^ 

Bellow V. *r?3RT, ^hiRT, Ir^sri i 

b0b7 OL. jJ!i ‘br/ 

Bellows n. ^Nffft i J^y^ 

Belly w. 4a I ‘i- 

Belong V. fRr, ftR, ^ topr 

wsrr, ^ artrpjr <^^55 t |rt i 

li y Vb yj ‘b/, ft. v . ' .<.i.. b jl» <li y ^ ‘t*j* c/b* 

Belongings n. Ri^y-sT^RT^ i vV"''Jb* 

Beloved adj. I bb ^j. 

Below adv. 4t%, 9i%, ^ \ ^ <y. 

Below par adj. ^ farr, ^ ^TT ^ ftR 

^94 \ ^ tsL. bj* L.^ b jff '/ 

Belt n. 4ft, I 

'tsi, 

Belvedere n. araift, toIrt^ I j/ *^. 

Bemoan v. d^, aRRt?; TOR I b/ 

Bench «. rT!?ciT; ar^RRT, (^4tR^ l^Traft, to I 

sis ‘J V ^ 

Bencher n. ark.^^’^ ^ I ^ 

Bend v. gtroi, gRT, 1^, ITOT; 4 r?tt; 
arqt TO IT 5yR[ i 

b’il ibl/ J; ,bj^ ib^!r ‘bKj^- il»Jr» ‘^^y 

Beneath prep., adv. ^ i )> 

Beneath dignity ^fr% ar^ftj^r i 

*yy iC- obi 

Beneath notice «TOr 44 ^ ?f!? ^4 551TO Rff, 

cRTOf I 

*yrj Jib b tjy Ji.V yy jy b ^S,s OUs 

Benediction n. arrfNk, farr I obj/ 
Benefaction n. TOT, ^TR, ^ > f'^ ‘o»'ji^ ‘o'» 

Beneficience n. 4#, ^^R, ^tott l ‘tP 

Beneficial adj. fiTOft, 55r5iRi?R;, I 

Beneficiary n. vhR<T g3l4gT5g ( Ri4 ^ff4tg gi <3 h4^i ) I 
( (s' b C!!:*j ioW ) *‘''*b 

Benefit n. sgR, tkttot; g^T; TOteT 

4 X^j ‘OI41 i»-»<*b . 4iV 

Benevolence n. giTOTlT, 4'bl4^ I 

dJUi tlr^Ui 

Benighted adj. ^ TTct ft naft ^4^ jrt fan, 

atr^, m, 9TOf I 

</' .>bs. i\y ca* .y ‘^b ^ 

Benign adj. f^IS, 4fTOig i JV^ 

Benison n, fan I bs .sljj/ 

Bent n. gW; stl%, WR I oWj Jjjj, ‘.J^ 

Bent upon g^ fan, ^ 4t4, ^ I 

i^y i-}4 ‘^•*'b I'y'Ob 

Benumb v. PT TOn I b/ o-- 

Bequeath v. ^rrpnf 4 afRT, ^ ^RT, g^R.TOir I 

^ <\5\^ 
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Bequest n. i <-»■> .o'* 

Bereave v. ^ ^ §sit, in^ I 

>*=* X ,u j ,u C5<?' 

Beret n. sg^ «Tl55r aWi' i JjT i'uj' 

Berg n. =?nR, f|iT-^t®r f -jlir S 
Berry n. ^ iter I 

J<i ^‘j<T jX 

Berth n. 2fT sr5i^% 3r»Tf; 

^%ii{ awf; 8f4, I 

Jb bW S'i jt^ C. jW t jX.^ 

•tfji S ^Xy ‘•ij y i—y^ *-!*-> 

Berth, to give wide, to v. ^ ’(jirrT \ 

Beseech v. i%5rcr ^ I '<^X l?. ‘^X 

Beset adj. fan, 5^Ncr*t, I 

Beside pre^., adv. sra^te, i Aj>:} 
Besides prep., adv. <ir€% I ^j':^ c u-' 
Beside the mark t^irr, i jj^ i_ ^ 
Beside one’s self, to be v. aiFt (an^)^ ^ i!Pf\ I 

''j* _i»'i ‘=- (^^) 

Besiege v. ^ Beleaguer I Beleaguer 
Besmear v. I'm!, ^T, ^agrr'anFrr l 

blSl! 4^3 ,^X “W 

Besmirch v. n5=^ g[trr asJiTsrr I ^X 

Besom n. I -»lWr 

Bespeak v. ^ ^ I 

^ }^j xx^yisi- tc-jti. 

Best adj. arsgr, ^rw, i o.Jr. y"' .W' -r-- 

Best man n. ^sif^ssr i "^'jr 
Best, do one’s, to v. it%5?r ^trrr I '^X J^X 
Best, at ?W-t-7W, arsii-^-ar?# I 

«. 4^' . ot j ct, •it 3 

Best, be at one's, to v. ^^ijsrT «i5*n5y 'T^ ar'^rr 
f^oMi t Ju^iij (ii_,» ji^ 

Best, do it for the, to v. ^JiT, 

^ I ^X AcJf. ^^X *=- ‘i'e 

Best, have the, of it, to v. 3iiq^ i^irr (ai^^ 5W?i^) i 

^ ^ ojjj\ ^ L*j (_ju j jf U 

Best, make the, of it, to v. =Em ^i^sht, 

iNjr *iT ^ ?[tr% ( ^ fter m ^sriar^ 

li_,* lisili. ^ ^ jA X^ V X 

XX bji hji ^ {yX J, u*' 'l 
Best, to put one's, leg forward v. !??i^ 

\ ^ X ^y. (-Ji 

Best, to make the, of one’s way v. ^r^pft IMI ^rr 

'^Oycti^ ^ a(|«)i I lii:*- J* X** a. ir j^r ti. i# 

Bestial adj. arrsj^-lnrr, I 

• <L-^ jj*W ‘'X 

Bestir v. a;t:srr, ^tirr; 5^ l 

^X tjXu-A ,\ij' ,J_,AJ 3 jj 

Bestow V. §PTT I 

Bet v. ^ 2JT ^ 93pir, ^ sptph i 

tKJ I 


Betake v. sriitT, esnni I ^ .IsW- 
Betel «. tTH ‘I ot 
Betel nut n. gqiO’ | ^sjA 
Betide v. Befall 1 Befall jX.^- 
Betimes adv. ^=% I 

i ,<-!“ 

Betray v. ^ 5i>5C?rr, 

il3i»rT I ^jX ■'rA ‘^X 2_ '^X XI UA-i-5 (i£L 

Betroth v. nnrafl ^nr, ^srr I 

^X *-*r*-” i^X i^X kX^-^ 
Better adj. «te3T 1 W' *^'-3 .A-. 

Better, get the, of, to v. %5tr, nw *n?r 
^ffl" I li3 oU ,1) X X* ^ J* 

Between prep. 41^, ^f^rapr 1 <jW 
Between two stools I 

<-5* cAi-^tA 

Between you and me fn -357 #1 ^ A ^ ^ 

Between whiles prep, ’K, J^-gfcr 'r: I 

J. “-'J '^■> >j, ^ 

Between the devil and the deep see an^ ar(n 
*1^ srpT; anpl f^r «ft|i ^aft 1 

XX .d^K 'd^jX ^ <X li .irt^ Xl jX’I 
Between, go- n. §5^ ^n^psr, tpappr 1 

jVlj *i _! X 

Bevel n. spJ, gi^Prr 1 X" 

Beverage n. itafl ^ 41^ =^3r, 1 

Xj- <:eT S Pn ipt jX 

Bevy n. ’i®34 ( ark# arl^ Mfitir ) 1 

(S <Jjl3s j->' <^yjX) JB Ijj 

Bewail v. ^srt, ^R?n, nraw I 

15/ /u ,15/ ^jJ>\ Xjj 

Beware v, f»%qK, flJiT ^ rgrr^^tpr 

1 I .l5y> J ,Uj OUftjU, Uj J ,Vj* 

Bewilder v. «prt, JpRif \ 

15/ ‘^jX ^JM ,b / oIa 

Bewitch v. am itf I bJ «jA tb y 
Beyond prep, tk, ^ tRsp, ^ q?c, q|-<i% 

«il^< I J*!; Xl gV, ‘ji «->/ u"! “j / ‘jl* 
Beyond measure arro:, %-3P^ 1 ‘jU 

Beyond, the back of anIM fiRj 1 'j- tfjXT K” iJa 
Beyond, one, to be v. ?Ffrg% t A. £. f>*- . 
Beyond one's limitations, to go msft JRikn% 

4 HI \ Xi jz p>} 

Beyond, the great n. I 

Bias n. «WFncr, ?rjr^, gar^, ^sspr, 1 

orfj lO^ n-^aw rf^jUo Jo ioUjl^ 

Bib n. a?Tfr 1 

1/ ^Av!rjX£:ojtK 

Bible n. 3flgr®«if‘& g# 5^, I j 

jxl .di-, ^j*3 / UjXL-p 

Bibliography n. ftgpRig, w ^ l 

1> u'V'l ^ oXa "*1^1^ 

Bibulous adj. ipfHsi, IRPfl I Jji ‘u*jv Jl; 
Bicameral arfy. 1 ,jJ». ja 
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changed one’s nationality also, even they need not 
become enemies. 

Sufferings of women had always melted his 
heart. He wanted to go to Bengal and wipe their 
tears and put heart into them, if he could. In 
Calcutta he would try to see the Governor and 
the Prime Minister Mr. Suhrawardy and then 
proceed to Noakhali. 

He was proceeding under auspices none too happy. 
He referred to the ugly demonstrations before the 
Viceroy’s House on the day before when Jawaharlalji 
and some of his colleagues in the Interim Government 
were abused and insulted. It was bad. Why should 
such things happen when the two parties, the 
Muslim League and the Congress, had formed a 
coalition at the Centre? Praise or abuse made no 
difference to the leaders who wanted to serve them 
to the best of their ability. But the people had 
to behave. 

“ Let us all still pray and hope that all the 
Ministers will be able to work as a team. If India 
can speak with one voice, she will be the greatest 
country in the world and every true Indian must 
wish her to attain that status. ” 

The Journey 

The journey proved to be as strenuous as some 
of us had feared. It was after 12 years that he 
was travelling on this line. Naturally there were 
mammoth crowds at all big stations on- the way 
— at Aligarh, Tundla, Cawnpore and Asansol, the 
whole platform was like a swarming ant-heap of 
humanity. They clambered on the roof, choked the 
windows, broke glass, smashed in the wooden 
shutters and yelled and shouted till one’s ears split. 
They pulled the alarm chain again and again to 
obtain darshan, making it necessary to disconnect 
the vacuum brakes. The station authorities tried to 
drive them away by directing against them the 
water hose from the hydrcint overhead. Itimadeno 
difference to them; only it flooded the compartment ! 
At Aligarh the rags in the grease box of the brake 
began to smoulder and emit volumes of thick, 
acrid smoke which filled the compartment. It was 
with the utmost difficulty that one could manage 
to get through the crush and report to the railway 
authorities. If fire had broken oufone wonders^how 
the party could have got out of the compartment 
at all with edl the luggage. 

Later in the evening Gandhiji sat with his 
fingers thrust into his ears to keep Out the shouting 
and the din when they became unbearable. And 
yet when it was suggested to him that he might 
allow the 'lights in the compartment to be switched 
off to discourage darsAan-seekers he turned down 
the suggestion. The only way he could requite the 
simple faith of*the masses was, he said, by serving 
them with his last dr(m of energy and never to put 
his personal comfort refore what he considered to 
be his duty towards them. 

At Sodepur 

Gandhiji’s train arrived at Lilooah five hours 
behind time. From the station he was driven straight 
to Shri Satish Das Gupta’s Khadi Pratisthan Ashram 


at Sodepur which he reached at 5-30 in the 
evening. A crowd of several hundred had gathered 
there from round about Sodepur for the evening 
prayer. The advertised time for prayer was 5-30 p. m. 
But Gandhiji was able to attend prayer only after 7 
p. m. In his prayer discourse he told them how hei 
had never dreamt that he would be coming back 
to Sodepur so soon. But God had sent him in their 
midst again. The train had arrived five hours late. 
He called that also the will of God. No doubt 
there were big crowds at Aligarh, Khurja Road, 
Cawnpore and other big stations and the train was 
detained as a result. But he literally believed 
in the old maxim ^that not a blade of grass 
moves but by His will. Some might say that all 
his talk about God was a make-believe which 
he used as a blind to cover his hypocrisy. 
All he could say was that he was nbt aware of 
any hypocrisy in himself. He spoke what he believed 
to be God’s truth. As regards his future plan 
Gandhiji said that he had come to Calcutta with 
a blank mind to do His will. What he would do 
here and how long he would stay* in Bengal he did 
not know. God would indicate to him the next 
step on reaching Noakhali. 

The next day, owing to his engagements in 
Calcutta with H. E, the Governor and the Prime 
Minister, he had again to apologize to his audience 
for coming late to the prayer meeting. “ He who 
gives all his time to the service of the people, his 
whole life is an unbroken round of prayer,” he 
remarked. He did not however, wish thereby to 
diminish the importance of fixed time for prayer. 
There was a difference between community prayer 
and individual prayer. He was sorry, he had not 
been able to do justice to the former. It was 
generous of them to have waited for him with such 
exemplary patience and it filled him with joy and 
faith and confidence in regard to the task before 
him. But he could not forgive himself so easily for 
his failure to keep punctually the prayer appoint- 
ment with them. 

He drew their attention to the Viceroy’s appeal, 
issued in the name of the whole Cabinet of which 
the Viceroy was the President and Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru the Vice-President and which consisted of 
both Congress and Muslim League representatives. 
In that appeal the Viceroy, on behalf of himself 
and his colleagues, had. appealed that the two major 
communities of India should bury the hatchet and 
become one at heart. The unity should be genuine, 
not imposed by the military or the police. The 
speaker had come to Bengal for that purpose. He 
took no side. He could only side with truth and 
justice. He wanted them all to pray with him for the 
establishment of heart unity between the Muslims 
and the Hindus. Their name would be mud in the 
world, if they degraded themselves by fighting among 
themselves like wild beasts. 

A Faint Ray of Hope 

Speaking on the third day of his arrival here, 
Gandhiji was able to tell his audience at the evening 
prayer meeting that he saw a faint ray of hope that 
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peace might be established betwe*'n the communities. 
He had met H. E. the Governor, and his Chief 
Minister twice. The visit to the fbrmer was more 
or less in the nature of a courtesy call. His main 
business was with the Chief Minister. As one drove 
through the deserted streets with garbage heaps, at 
places banked up nearly two feet high against the 
pavements, and entire rows of gutted shops and 
burnt-out houses in the side-streets and by-lanes as 
far as the eye could reach, one felt overcome with 
a sinking feeling at t^e mass madness 'that can turn 
man into less thap the brute. By its very nature 
this state of thiPgs cannot last. Human nature won’t 
stand it. As Abraham Lincoln said, “ You cannot 
fool all the people for all time. ” There seem to be 
indications that the people ace already beginning 
to sicken of the carnival of blood and bestiality. 
They had been fighting amongst themselves like wild 
beasts. The fighting could do no good to Calcutta, 
Bengal, India or the world. 

To make peace between quarrelling parties, the 
speaker said, had been his vocatioij from 'his early 
youth. Even while he practised as a lawyer, he 
tried to bring the contending parties together. Why 
could not the two communities be brought toge- 
ther ? He was an' optimist, he said. 

From them he wanted only this help : that they 
should pray with him that this mutual slaughter 
might stop and the two communities might really 
become one at heart. Whether India was to become 
divided or remain one whole could not be decided 
by force. It had to be done through mutual under- 
standing. Whether they decided to part or stay 
together, they must do so with- goodwill and 
understanding. 

He could never be party to anything which 
might mean humiliation or loss of self-respect for 
anyone. Therefore any peace to be substantial must 
be honourable, never at the cost of honour. 

In this he was only echoing the sentiment 
expressed to him by a prominent Muslim who had 
seen him. This friend had said: "We must reach 
’ our goal, , whatever it might be — Pakistan or 
imdivided India — without bloodshed or fighting. I 
go so far as to say that if it cannot be reached 
except through bloodshed and fighting amongst 
ourselves, it is not worth reaching." 

The Grim Resolve 

“ Why do you want to go to Noakhali ? You 
did not go to Bombay, Ahmedabad or Chhapra, 
where things have happened that are infinitely 
worse than Noakhali. Would not your going there 
only add to the existing tension ? ’’ Was it because 
in these places it was the Muslims who had been 
the sufferers that he did not go there and would 
go to Noakhali because the sufferers there were 
Hindus ? — he was asked by a Muslim friend the 
other day. Gandhiji’s reply was that he made no 
distinction between Hindu and Muslim. He would 
certainly have gone straight to any of the places 
mentioned by the friend, if anything approaching 


what had happened at Noakhali had happened there 
and if he felt that he could do nothing without 
being on the spot. It was the cry of outraged 
womanhood that imcl peremptorily called him to 
Noakhali. He fck he would find his bearings only 
on seeing things for himself at Noakhali. His 
technique of non-violence was on trial. It remained 
ito be seen how it would answer in the face of the 
present crisis. If it had no validity it were better 
that he himself should declare his insolvency. He 
was not going to leave Bengal until the last embers 
of the trouble were stamped out. “ I may stay on 
here for a whole year or more. If necessary, I will 
die. here. But I will not acquiesce in failure. If the 
only effect of my presence in the flesh is to make 
people look up ro me in hope and expectation 
which I can do nothing to vindicate, it would be 
far better that my eyes were closed in death.” He 
had mentally prepared himself, he added, for 
abstention from the Congress session, if necessary. 
He had similarly disengaged himself mentally from 
all his responsibilities in respect of Sevagram and 
Uruli — his latest love. 

But with all his impatience to get to Noakhali 
he had to announce on the fourth day at the prayer 
gathering that he would not be able to leave for 
Noakhali on the next day as he had intended to. 
The Prime Minister had sent him word that thfe 
train for him could not be arranged so soon. He 
hoped to leave on Saturday or Sunday. In the 
meantime he would try to render whatever service 
he could to the metropolis. 

Sodepyr, l-ll-’46 PyarelaL 


Dola Palld 

The Dola Palki dispute in Garhwal should be set 
at rest seeing, that the U. P. Government are said 
to have passed orders for prompt measures to be 
taken against those who would interfere with Hari- 
jan bridegrooms riding on ponies or using any 
other form of conveyance in spite of custom to the 
contrary trotted out by objectors. 


On the train to Calcutta, 
29-10-’46 


M. K. G. 
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Two Annas 

V 


WEEKLY LETTER 

A Dilemma 

Four more days were to elapse before Gandbiji 
could actually leave for Noakhali. As harrowing 
details of the happenings in Noakhali trickled 
through, they added to the existing tension. 
Bakr Id was close at hand and it was the wish of 
the Chief Minister of Bengal and his colleagues 
that Gandhiji should prolong his stay in the city at 
least till the Id festival was safely over. The root 
of the trouble, it was represented to him, lay in 
Calcutta. If the peace could be stabilized in the 
Metropolis, it would have a salutary effect all over. 
Gandhiji acquiesced. The whole of India was faced 
with a difficult situation, that of Bengal was still 
more so, he remarked in his after-prayer address 
on Friday last. He had been asked as to what their 
ddty was under the circumstances. According to 
the scriptures, that was dharma which was enjoined 
by the holy books, followed by the sages, inter- 
preted by the learned and which appealed to the 
heart. The first three conditions must be fulfilled 
before the fourth came into operation. Thus one 
had no right to follow the precepts of an ignorant 
man or a rascal even though they commended them- 
selves to one. Rigorous observance of harmlessness, 
non-enmity and renim'ciation were the first requi- 
sites for a person to entitle him to lay down the 
law, i. e. dharma. 

He had told them what be considered to he his 
duty. But they had to judge for themselves what 
their duty was. He did not ask them ^o follow him 
but he pointed out to them the way to discover 
what their duty was in the difficult position they 
found themselves ini The Gita had told them that if 
they only waited on God, they would know the way. 
A Happy Inspiration 

The visit of the four Ministers of the Interim 
Government to Calcutta to help further the peace 
efforts was a happy inspiration. It had a salutary 
effect and for the time being at least an impending 
crisis was averted. As their visit coincided with 
that of the Viceroy it gave rise to all kinds of 
speculation. Would they ask the Viceroy to inter- 
vene or would they exert pressure on the Bengal 
Governor to make the Bengal Ministry take more 
effective measures ? In a series of after-prayer 
addresses Gandhiji impressed upon the people how 
the desire of retaliation and the tendency to look 
to the Viceroy or the Governor, the military and 
the police, for protection were incompatible with 
Independence to which they were aU pledged. The 


Viceroy’s powers vested in the Cabinet, the Gover- 
nor s in the Bengal Ministers. If they wanted lasting 
peace, it must come from the people’s hearts. He 
had been proclaiming from the housetops that no 
one could protect them except their own stout 
hearts. No one could ever dishonour the brave. 
Retaliation was a vicious circle. If they wanted 
retaliation they could not have Independence. 

Supposing someone kills me, you will gain nothing 
by killing someone else in retaliation. And, if you 
only think over it, who can kiU Gandhi except 
Gandhi hitnself ? No one can destroy the soul. So 
let us dismiss all thought of revenge from our 
hearts. If we see this clearly we shall have 
a big stride towatds Independence.” 

A Plea for Sanity 

The warning came none too early. Already there 
were rumblings of a storm in Bihar. The cry for 
reprisals had gone forth. Gandhiji devoted his next 
address to show the illogicality and irrationality of 
that cry. 

his earliest childhood he had learnt to 
dislike the wrong, never the wrong-doer. Therefore, 
even if the Muslims had done any wrong, they still 
remained his friends, but it was his duty to tell 
them that they had done wrong. He had always 
applied that rule in life with regard to his nearest 
and dearest. He held that to be the test of true 
friendship. He had told them on the previous day 
that revenge was not the way of peace, it was not 
humanity. The Hindu scriptures taught forgiveness 
as the highest virtue. Forgiveness became a brave 
man. A learned ISduslim friend had come 'to see him 
on the day before. He had told the speaker that 
the teaching of the Quran was also similar. If a 
man kills one innocent person he brings upon his 
head the sin, as it were, of murdering the entire 
humanity. Islam never approves of but condemns 
murder, arson, forcible conversions, abductions and 
the like. 

If they could not be generous enough to forgive 
a person who gave them a slap, remarked Gandhiji, 
they could give him one in return. He could under- 
stand that. But if the miscreant tan away and the 
injured party slapped his relation or co-religionist 
by way of retaliation, it was below human dignity. 

If someone abducted his daughter, the speaker 
continued, was he to abduct the abductor’s or the 
abductor’s friend’s daughter ? He held it to be 
infamous. Muslim friends had condemned such acts 
in Noakhali. But what was he to say of Bihar, if 
what he was told was true? He was pained beyond 
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measure to hear of the reported happenings in 
Bihar. He knew the Biharis well. The cry of blood 
for blood was barbarous. They could not take 
revenge in Bihar for the happenings in Noakhali. 
He was told that some Muslims, who were running 
away from Bihar in panic, were murdered by Bihari 
Hindus. He was shocked to hear it. He hoped that 
the report was not true. It was contended that the 
Mahabharata advocated the way of retaliation. He 
did not agree with that interpretation. The lesson 
of the Mahahharata was that the victory of the sword 
was no victory. That great book taught that the 
victory of the Pandavas was an empty nothing. 

He told them of the talk he had with Saheed 
Saheb, their Prime Minister. Years ago he had met 
him at Faridpur. Saheed Saheb then took pride in 
calling himself the speaker’s son. He knew they had 
many grievances against their Prime Minister. But the 
latter had given him his assurance that he wanted 
peace. It had grieved him to alienate his Hindu 
friends. He the speaker, could not disbelieve that 
assurance till it was found to be untrue. He had 
by giving that assurance put himself to test. The 
golden way was to be friends with the world and 
to regard the whole human family like members 
of one family. He who distinguished between one’s 
own family and another’s, miseducated the members 
of his own and opened the way for discord and 
itreligion. 

Rumblings from Bihar 

Immediately on seeing the report of the conflagra- 
tion in Bihar in the Press, Gandhiji sent a wire 
through the Chief Minister to Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru who with his three colleagues had ' proceeded 
to Patna from Calcutta. The latter wired in reply that 
the situation was tense and grave in many parts but 
Government* were doing their utmost to bring it 
under control. He himself with his colleague Sardar 
Abdur Rab Nishtar had decided to stay on in 
Bihar as long as it might be necessary. "The Congress 
belongs to the people,” commented Gandhiji in his 
silent day’s written message to the prayer congre- 
gation. “ The Muslim League belongs to our Muslim 
brothers and sisters. If Congressmen fail to protect 
Mussalmans where the Congress is in power, then 
what is the use of a Congress Premier? Similarly, 
if in a League Province the League Premier cannot 
afiiord protection to the Hindus, then why is the 
League Premier there at all ? If either of them 
have to take the aid of the military in order 
to protect the Muslim ' or Hindu minority in 
their respective provinces, then it only means that 
none of them actually exercises any control over 
the general population when a moment of crisis 
comes. If that is so, it only means that both of us 
are inviting the British to retain their sovereignty 
over India. This is a matter over which each one 
of us should ponder deeply.” 

He deprecated the habit of procuring moral 
alibi for ourselves by blaming it all on the gooudas. 

“ We always put the blame on the goondas. But it is 
we who are responsible for their creation as well 


as encouragement. It is therefore not right to say 
that all the wrong that has been done is the work 
of the goondas." 

Quit Independence ? 

He repeated the warning on the next day even 
more forcefully. The Hindus might say : did not the 
Muslims start the trouble ? He wanted them not to 
succumb to the temptation for retort but to think 
of their own duty and say firmly that whatever 
happened, they would not fight. He wanted to 
tell them that the Muslims who were with him in 
the course of the day had assured him that they 
wanted peace. They were all responsible men. They 
said clearly that Pakistan could not be achieved by 
fighting. If they continued quarrelling with each 
other. Independence would vanish into thin air and 
that would firmly implant the third power in India, 
be it the British or any other. India was a vast 
country, rich in minerals, metals and spices. There 
was nothing in the world that India did not produce. 
If they kept on quarrelling, any of the big powers 
of the world would feel tempted to come and save 
India from Indians and at the same time exploit 
her rich resources. 

They wanted Independence. They were ready to 
sacrifice their all for the Congress, the organization 
which had done so much for India. Were they 
going to undo all that the Congress had done for 
more than the last 60 years ? He had told them they 
could return blow for blow if they were not brave 
enough to follow the path of non-violence. But there 
was a moral code for the use of violence also. 
Otherwise, the very flames of violence would consume 
those who lighted them. He did not care if they 
were all destroyed. But he could not countenance 
the destruction of India’s freedom. 

The reports of the happenings in Bihar were 
awful if true. Pandit Jawaharlal had told the guilty 
parties that the Central Government would never 
tolerate such batrbarism. They would even use at»rial 
bombing to put it down. But that was the way of 
the British. The Congress was an organization of the 
people. Was the Congress to use the foreign mode 
of destruction against the people whose representative 
it was? By suppressing the riots with the aid of 
the military, they would be suppressing India’s 
freedom. And yet what was Panditji to do if the 
Congress had lost cohrol over the people ? The 
better way, of course, was to give up the reins of 
Government, if the people were not amenable to 
discipline and reason. 

To retaliate against the relatives of the co- 
religionists of the wrong-doer was a cowardly act.’ 
If they indulged in such acts, they should say 
good-bye to Independeqce. 

To BiHAR 

Fallen upon evil times as we are, we have to be 
thankful even for small mercies. Everybody heaved 
a sigh of relief when it was known that the Bakr 
Id had passed off quietly all over India. But the 
news from Bihar had set Gandhiji at war with him- 
self. It was in Bihar that mass Satyagraha in India 
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was bom. It was in Bihar that his political career 
in India had practically commenced. And now it 
was the people of Bihar, for whom he had indefa- 
tigably laboured and who had showered upon him 
such love and affection — Bihar of Brijkishore Babu 
and Rajendra Babu — that had gone mad and be- 
smirched the fair name of India. He had declared times 
without number that if the people of India should 
rtin amok against the English, they might find him 
dead. How could he be a witness to the same in 
regard to innocent Mussalmans who were after all 
our countrymen, our own kith and kin. “ I went 
on spare, milkless diet, principally for reasons of 
health soon after coming to Calcutta. The happen- 
ings in the country induced me to prolong it. Now 
Bihar will send me to complete fast if things do 
not radically mend, ” he wrote in a letter to Rajkumari 
Amrit Kaur on Sunday the 4th. “ There will be no 
time limit, ” he added. “ Do not agitate yourself 
hut be really glad that I feel I have the strength 
to go through the ordeal and live up to my creed.” 
On the following day in a letter to Pandit Jawaharlal 
he wrote : “ The news from Bihar has shaken me. 
My own duty seems to me to be clear. A deep 
bond unites me with Bihar. How can I forget that? 
If even half of what one hears is true, it shows 
that Bihar has forgotten humanity. To blame it all 
on the goondas would be an untruth. Although I 
have striven hard to avert a fast, I can do so no 
longer .... My inner voice tells me, ‘You may 
not live to be a witness to this senseless slaughter. 
]U people refuse to see what is clear as daylight .and 
pay no hged to what you say, does it n<ft mean 
that your day is over ? ’ The logic of the argument 
is driving me irresistibly towards a fast. I, therefore, 
propose to issue a statement that unless this 
orgy of madness ceases, I must go on a fast unto 
dea^. The fast may have to be delayed for some 
time. When you asked me at Delhi about it, I 
had, replied that I was not thinking of it at 
the time. All that has now changed. You can strive 
with me, if you think differently. Whatever you 
say will carry weight with me. But knowing as 
you do my temperament, I am sure you will approve 
of my proposed step. In any event you will go on 
with your work without a moment’s thought about 
my possible death and leave me in God’s good care. 
No worry allowed.” But neither Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru nor the Sardar to whom he had caused a 
copy of the letter to be sent tried to dissuade him. 
They understood better the magnitude of the stake. 
It was nothing less than India’s Independence. 
Pandit Jawaharlal sent him word from Patna over 
the telephone that he did not think it was necessary 
for him (Gandhiji) to go to Bihar at present. He 
added that his ( Panditji’s ) own place was in Bihar 
rathm; than in Delhi. “ I am going to stay on here 
as long as it may be necessary.” On the morning 
of the 6th, just before he was leaving for Noakhali, 
Gandhiji issued the statement foreshadowed in the 
letter to Pandit Nehru that has since appeared in 
the Press. 

Chaumuhani, 8-ll-’46 PYARELAL ’ 


GREEN CROSS SOCIETY 

CBy M. K, GandhO 

Red Cross Society one is aware of. It had at one 
time only military associations and used to have 
an imperialist flavour. Now it has expanded into 
civil work and covers every form of first-aid work 
for the relief of suffering humanity. Nevertheless 
its activities arc largely confined to cities. It has 
hardly touched Indian life. 

England is a country for lost causes ; humanitarian 
and even strange causes. One such is represented 
hy the Green Cross Society for the wild life 
heritage. Mrs. M. H. Morrison is its Hon. Secretary 
(41, Asmuns Place, London, N. W. 11). 

The Society aims at thc,U. N. O. identi^ing itself 
with it. The following resolution is to be submitted 
to the U. N. O. for acceptance: 

" ( a ) That U. N. O. ideals should include 
immediate effort in each country to delimit the area 
of any suitable National Park incorporating Nature 
Reserves for the protection of unique and valuable 
wild life — Flora, Fauna, Avifauna, with the 
distinctive terrain upon which these depend. 

“(b) And, further, that the world at large 
should consent to an International Park, or World 
National Park in South America, Africa or Asia. If in 
Asia, then upon, around or within — it is .suggested — 
the immense mountains encircling Tibet: Britain 
China, India, Russia and U. S. A.,' appointing 
Custodians and acting as Trustees.” 

Reasons adduced for inviting the U. N. O. to 
pass the foregoing resolution are : 

“ 1. That a stand must now be made against 
the maddening encroachments of Materialism. 

“ 2. That the idealism and realism of the United 
Nations Organization should include an urge to all 
the world and to each nation to protect our 
heritage of Wild Life — its beauty, grandeur and 
interest — wild birds, wild animals, wild flora 
( flowers, plants, trees ) and wild country or landscape : 
to protect our heritage wherever possible; and with 
special care within the Nature Reserves of National 
Parks. 

“ 3. That the United Nations will jointly set an 
example to the component nations by claiming its 
own World Nature Park, or International Park in 
South America, Africa or Asia. If in Asia, then 
upon, around, or within the immense mountains 
encircling Tibet In this case Britain, China, India, 
Russia and U. S. A. might appoint Custodians and 
act as Trustees to prevent disastrous and disfiguring 
exploitation. 

“ 4 . And, further, that such "Far Horizon ” can 
give direction and cohesion to friends, allies, ' 
sympathizers and well-wishers gathering in groups 
along the way for the march and drive on toward 
the distant goal.” 

Among the numerous signatories to the resolu- 
tion are Sir Alfred J. Munnings, President, Royal 
Academy of Arts, Dame Laura Knight and the 
world famous George Bernard Shaw. 
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THE SPINNING WHEEL AND 
THE ATOM BOMB 


Mrs. Morrison would like the signatures of 
leading Indians and other leaders in Asia and 
Africa. Those who would endorse the resolution 
should put themselves in communication with Mrs. 
Morrison. 

Sodepur, 2-ll-’46 
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A CHALLENGE TO FAITH 

[ The following are questions put by the Associated 
Press of America correspondent and Gandhiji’s answers 
(6-11-’46). Pyarelal] 

Q. 1. In view of recent Indian history — 1942 
unrest, I. N. A. movement and unrest, R. I. N. 
mutiny, Calcutta-Bombay disturbances, movements 
in Indian States such as Kashmir and recent 
communal riots — can it be said your creed of non- 
violence has failed, insofar as non-violence has not 
taken roots in Indian life ? 

A. This is a dangerous generalization. All you 
mention can certainly he called himsa but that 
can never mean that the creed of non-violence has 
failed. At best it may be said that I have not yet 
found the technique required for the conversion of 
the mass mind. But I claim that the millions of 
the 7,00,000 villages of India have not participated 
in the violence alluded to by you. Whether non- 
violence has taken roots in Indian life is still an 
open question which can only be answered after 
my death. 

Q‘ 2. What should one do in his day-to-day life 
— that is, what is the minimum programme — so 
that one can acquire non-violence of the brave ? 

A. The minimum that is required of a person 
wishing to cultivate the ahimsa of the brave is 
first to clear one’s thought of* cowardice and in 
the light of the clearance regulate his conduct in 
every activity, great or small Thus the votary 
must refuse to be cowed down by his superior, 
without being angry. He must, however, be ready 
to sacrifice his post, however remunerative it may 
be. Whilst sacrificing his all. if the votary has no 
sense of irritation against his employer, he has 
ahimsa of the brave in him. Assume that a fellow 
passenger threatens my son with assault and I 
reason with the would-be-assailant who then turns 
upon me. If then I take his blow with grace and 
dignity, without harbouring any ill-will against him, 
I exhibit the ahimsa of the braves. Such insfft r i ce s 
are of every day occurrence and can be easily 
multiplied. If I succeed in curbing my temper every 
time and though able to give blow for blow I refrain, 
I shall develop the ahimsa of the brave which 
will never fail me and which will compel recognitiop 
from I the most confirmed adversaries. 


Mr. Andrew Freeman of the New York Post. 
who took lessons in spinning with Kanu Gandhi, 
followed up the subject on return from his assign- 
ment in the N. W. F. P. tour with Pandit Nehru 
by an interview with Gandhiji. He had come to 
Gandhiji with the assumption that the spinning 
wheel had a cultural and therapeutic value especially 
for the malaise from which the West was suffering 
and wiiich had culminated in the atom bomb. 

“ Has the spinning wheel a message for America? 
Can it serve as a counter weapon to the atom 
bomb?” he asked. 

“ I do feel,” replied Gandhiji, " that it has a 
message for the U. S. A. and the whole world. 
But it cannot be until India has demonstrated to 
the world that it has made the spinning wheel its 
own, which it has not done today. The fault is not 
of the wheel. I have not the slightest doubt that 
the saving of India and of the world lies in the 
wheel, ff India becomes the slave of the machine, 
then, I say, heaven save the world.” 

“ India,” he continued, “ has a far nobler mission, 
viz. to establish friendship and peace in the world. 
Peace cannot be established through mere con- 
ferences. Peace is being broken, as we all see, even 
while conferences are being held.” 

“It 'seems so tragic,” remarked Mr. Freeman. 
“India must lead the way and. India is in turmoil 
If any country can really take up the wheel, it is 
India. Bo you think it will ?” ^ 

It is doing so,” replied Gandhiji, “ but I confess 
the process is very slow. Pandit Nehru called Khadi 
the “livery of our freedom”. It cannot be that, so 
long as it is the consolation of cranks and paupers 
only. There are many things that are not possible 
for man to accomplish. But everything is possible 
for God. If there is no living power called God, the 
spinning wheel has no place.” 

“ Those who spin are not called cranks here ? ” 
asked Mr. Freeman with some concern. 

“ No. I used that expression to anticipate what 
Americans would say. I allows, myself to be called 
by that name to protect myself. I was described by 
a friend as a ‘ practical idealist 

“ As a fairly intelligent human being and an 
American I can only say,” remarked Mr. Freeman. 

that though many Americans would call spinners 
cranks, there are not a few who are thinking hard. 
Something has to be found, that would save 
civilization from destruction. Life must be 
simplified.” 

“ Human personality cannot be sustained in any 
other way,” replied Gandhiji. “ I stand by what is 
implied in the phrase ‘ Unto This Last’. That book 
marked the turning point in my life. We must do 
even unto this last as we would have the world 
do by us. All must have equal opportunity. Given 
the opportunity, every human being has the same 
possibility for spiritual growth. That is what the 
spiiming wheel symbolizes.” 
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“ Would you like the American to take to the 
spinning wheel ? ” he again asked. 

“ Yes,” replied Gandhiji. “ But I do not know 
whether it will he taken up by anybody before it 
is well established here. If, on the other hand, India 
adopts it for clothing itself, I won’t need to tell 
the world. It will adopt it of itself. Today there is 
such an onslaught on India of Western machinery 
that for India to withstand it successfully would 
be nothing short of a miracle. I must confess that 
today everything seemS to point* to the contrary. 
Look at our internecine quarrels.” 

“ But you have not given up hope ? ” 

“ I cannot so long as I have faith in that living 
Power who is more with us than we know. But let 
me ask you a counter-question. Has America with 
all its Mammon-worship abolished unemployment, 
poverty, corruption, Tammany Hall?” 

“ The answer is obvious.” 

Gandhiji continued : “ Has England ? Has it not 
still to grapple with the problems that baffle her? 
It is a very curious commentary on the West that 
although it professes Christianity, there is no 
Christianity or Christ in the West or there should 
have been no war. That is how I understatnd 
the message of Jesus. There is much ignorance and 
superstition in India. But deep down in us is that 
faith in God — the instinct for religion.” 

“ All newspapermen and others have sensed 
that,” remarked Mr. Freeman. “ But I must confess 
there ate moments when I feel it is hopeless. Look 
at the recent attack on Pandit Nehru in the tribal 
area from which I have just returned, and the 
happenings in East Bengal. You too must at times 
have felt the hopelessness of it all. Would you say 
Islam has repudiated its teacher as Christianity' 
of today has its Jesits ?” 

“ I have said so openly” replied gandhiji. “ Where 
is Mohammed and his message which is Peace ? ” I 
said recently at a public gathering that if Mohammed 
came to India today, he would disown many of his 
so-called followers and own me as a true Muslim, 
as Jesus would own me as a true Christian.” 

“ How can .we bring man back to God or the 
teaching of Jesus or that of Moheunmed ? ” asked 
Mr. Freeman next. 

“ I might give the answer,” replied Gandhiji, 
“ that Jesus gave to one of his followers : ‘Do the 
will of my Father who is in Heaven, not merely 
say Lord, Lord.’ That holds true of you, me and 
everybody. If we have faith in the living God, all 
will be well with us. I hope not to lose that faith even 
to my dying day. In spite of my numerous failings 
and shortcomings of which I am but too weU aware, 
my faith in God is burning brighter every day. If it 
did not, I would take the same prescription that 1 
gave to women threatened with dishonour and with 
no prospect of help or escape viz. commit suicide.” 

“ Have you thought of the Charkha as a 
therapeutic agent?” finally asked Mr. Freeman, 
'reverting to his original theme. 

“ Yes,” replied Gandhiji. “ I have read some 
literature on the subject sent to me by a Glasgow 


professor. A retired Superintendent of a jail in 
Bengal too wrote to me describing the use of the 
spinning wheel for curing lunatics, particularly by 
virtue of the soothing effect of its rhythmic motion.” 

“I propose to interpret the Charkha to Arnericans 
as a ‘ thinking machine remarked Mr. Freeman 
in conclusion. “ I found while 1 was attending my 
spinning class that if alone with it, it made me 
think. If only Americans could get down to spin 
they might be able to do some thinking for 
which otherwise they get no time. It might make 
them forget the atom bomb.” 

New Delhi, 26-10- ’46 Pyarelal 

THREE Fs 

Foodgrains, fats and fuel are the triple support of 
life in the villages. There is at present a scarcity 
in respect of all the three. A friend sends the 
■following suggestions to meet the triple scarcity. 
Although meant primarily for the Punjab, they are 
equally applicable to other parts of India where 
similar conditions prevail : 

1. A lot of land oa the banks of rivers and 
nullahs is at pretent overrun by rushes and reeds 
only. If it could be cleared up with the help of the 
military, it .could be used for growing wheat, barley, 
gram and musooK The soil is extremely fertile and 
would yield bumper crops, be.sides providing straw in 
plenty for the cattle. 

2- Similarly, there is a lot of uncultivated land 
along the railway lines and roads. If the military 
department could either itself undertake it or make 
available for irrigation the equipment or heavy-oil 
burning vehicles that can be adapted to-this use, all 
this waste could immediately be reclaimed and 
brought under cultivation. 

3. There are lots of dry areas in the Punjab 
which are at present under scrub. With a little 
labour the scrub can be cleared and castor oil grown 
in its place. It is a very hardy plant and can sub- 
sist mostly by drawing moisture from the air. Castor 
oil is the base par excellence for the manufacture 
of soap and will serve to relieve the consumption of 
mustard, gingelli, groundnut and other edible oils 
which are at present being used in soap manufacture. 

4. -Owing to scarcity of Wood fuel, cattle dung 
and other farm-yard manure in the villages are , 
used for burning, resulting in the progressive 
impoverishment of the soil. A systematic effort 
should therefore be made to have reserves of trees 
planted along roads and on canal banks to provide 
fuel and timber for building. 

His other suggestions include brick and cement 
lining for canals to reclaim thousands of acres of 
land that have become decadent owing to water 
logging and excessive salinity resulting from seepage, 
also checking the evil of excessive fragmentation of 
land which is strangulating cultivation in many parts 
on the one hand and consolidation of uneconomical 
, holdings, power irrigation and so on. 

Sodepur, 30-10-’46 PyARELAI, 
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. HINDUSTANI 

The question of our national language has become 
as intricate as that of Swaraj. We did not work 
out beforehand what problems would face us in 
the process of building up a free nation. The result 
is that we have been confronted by a whole lot of 
them like a legion of ghosts. 

For sometime we tried to popularize Hindi as 
our national language. We said Urdu was included 
in Hindi and tried to retain the Arabic and Persian 
words commonly used in Hindi. 

Then there came a time when Urdu scholars 
tried to eliminate all simple Hindi words from Urdu 
and replace them with Persian and Arabic ones. 
Ordinary Urdu became Urdu-e-moulla which the 
man in the street found hard to understand. At 
the same time some Hindi scholars too set about 
eliminating commonly understood Persian and 
Arabic words and replaced them with Sanskrit ones.^ 

We tried to check both these tendencies and 
simplify the language. But we found that it was 
not enough. Although Hindi and Urdu to begin 
with were one and the same, they became two 
separate and distinct dialects in course of time. 
Today they are so different from each other that it 
is not easy at once to fuse them into one. 

We have defined the national language as that 
language which is commonly spoken by the Hindus 
and Muslims in their everyday life in the villages 
of North India and which is written in both Nagari 
and Persian scripts. 

Some people ask us to define North India where 
Hindustani is the language of the people. We have 
to leave out rBengal, Assam, Orissa, Sindh and 
Kashmir. That leaves us Punjab, Rajasthan, U. P., 
Bihar and Mahakoshal. The villagers, of these parts 
do not speak the current Hindi or Urdu. Local 
dialects are used in some parts. 

In Maharashtra, Gujarat, Bengal, Bihar, Karnatak, 
Tamilnad etc. the same language is spoken in the 
home and in the bazar. There is some difference 
between the spoken and the written language, but 
all can see that basically it is the same language. 
Things are, however, different when we turn to 
Hindi or Urdu. The Hindi that Shri Amarnath Jha, 
Shri Tandonji, Shri Viyogi Hari, Rajendra Babu, 
Birlaji, Sardar Tara Singh ji etc. speak when addres- 
sing a meeting is not the same as they speak at 
home. The tongue in which they speak in their 
homes is so different from the language of the press 
and the platform that the latter would hardly be 
understood in their homes. 

The Muslims of the Punjab speak Urdu at public 
meetings, but in their homes they use a dialect 
called Derewali or the Punjabi. Khan 'Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan will speak in Pushtu, Sheikh Abdulla 
in Kashmiri and Dr. Syed Mahmud in Bihari. This 
system of having one language for the home and 
another for outside is not found in any other, part 
of India. 

Again in the U. P. a few Hindus while talking 
among themselves use Hindi, but if a Muslim joins 
them they will at once revert to Hindustani, The 


Hindus of U. P, can speak simple Hindi and simple 
Urdu which they call Hindustani. The result is that 
tbe Muslims of the Punjab, U. P. or Bihar^can talk 
in Hindustani wherever they go. A plausible attempt 
is sometimes made to show that whilst “ Hindustani 
is the language of the area extending from the 
Punjab to Bihar, Hindi is an artificial creation of 
the Hindus, meant to keep the Muslims and Hindus 
apart”. The fact is that the Hindus in these parts 
are good enough to talk to the Muslims in simple 
Urdu called Hindustani for^the sake of the letters 
convenience. 

The Hindi which is said to be an artificial 
language by the Muslims does not belong to a 
different category in regard to its origin and evo- 
lution from other provincial languages like Bengali, 
Marathi and Gujarati. No one will say that Bengali, 
Marathi and Gujarati are artificial languages. Then 
why is Hindi an artificial language? The various 
provincial languages were evolved in the normal 
process of history. To separate Hindi from the rest 
and dub it as artificial is not just. 

The only fault of the Hindi-speaking people was 
that instead of speaking Hindi both in their homes 
and outside, they spoke their local dialect in their 
homes. For instance, there are several dialects in 
Rajasthan. There are two or three dialects in Bihar. 
Chhatisgadhi and Bundelkhandi are quite different 
from each other. To call Hindi one’s mother tongue 
and not use it in one’s home is indeed anomalous. 
And if the use of local dialects is to be continued, 
then, in this age of democracy, simple literature for 
the common man will also have to be got ready in 
those dialects. ~ . 

Difficulties arise when one tries to find out ^ the 
historical definition of Hindustani. People ask you, 
“Tell us in which part of India is Hindustani 
spoken by the common people ? Where is the 
literature in Hindustani ? Is there a single daily, 
weekly or monthly written in Hindustani, the 
language which is going to be our national language ? 
Leave aside Gandhiji’s Harijansevak and Pandit 
Sundarlalji’s Naya Hind. These are creations of 
yesterday. We have yet to see how North India 
takes to them.” 

In order to steer clear of all these complications, 
we shall reply that in the Punjab, Rajasthan, 
Mahakoshal and Bihar a language called Hindi ijs 
prevalent. There are several newspapers and 
monthly magazines etc. published in this language 
and it has a vast literature which will grow from 
day to day. 

In these very provinces Urdu is also prevalent, 
more in some parts, less in others. Hindus and 
Muslims publish newspapers etc. in this language, 
produce literature and serve it with loving affection. 
The body of Hindi and Urdu is the same but the 
former derives nourishment from Sanskrit and the 
latter from Persian and Arabic. Thus both these 
languages are used in North India. They should 

be an amalgam of .the two and popularized as 
Hindustani. 

This can only happen if Hindi and Urdu are 
simplified in the first place. They can be simplified 
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to such an extent that but for the script there 
should be no difference between the two. The 
process which led to the evolution of Hindi and 
Urdu as separate languages will have to be 
reversed in order to reunite them and fuse them 
into one. H in a sentence of ten words, five words 
have to be put in brackets to indicate the 
equivalent in Hindi or Urdu, such a language will 
not be easy to read. The best thing to do would 
be to use simple Urdu "for such literature as is 
published in the Persian script and introduce in it 
commonly understood Hindi words and for .the 
Nagari script use simple Hindi with commonly 
understood Urdu. 

By torturing Hindi and Urdu in order tq 
forcibly amalgamate them, a sort of language may 
be evolved, but very few will have the patience to 
read it. Hustling won’t quicken the pace. By giving 
up high pressure and adopting a simple, harmless 
technique we will be able to draw together the good 
elements of both. We must leave the two forms 
to take cate of themselves and not rest till an 
amalgam is produced. If people will do this much, 
the rest can then be left to time and nature. 

Those whose mother tongue is neither Hindi nor 
Urdu will have to learn both the two scripts. 

Kaka Kalelkar 
(From the original in Hindustani) 

EXCISE DEPARTMENT IN C. R 

The outstill system of liquor production and 
distribution may be described ‘as one entailing the 
manufacture of liquor by Government through the 
agency of licensed manufacturers, who are also 
retailers of the same. In ordinary times and in 
ordinary circumstances liquid liquor meant for 
public consumption is manufactured in a central 
distillery — either one or two or three — situated in 
central places in the Province. Under the outstill 
system, hundreds of such small distilleries are located 
in various districts, where the restrictions are fewer, 
and at the same time the liquor produced here is 
much cheaper than the distillery liquor. 

It need not be Sciid here that under the outstill 
system, the manufacture and consumption of liquor 
is increased se'^eral times the normal consumption 
for two reasons: (1) the number of those small 
distilleries is nearly 500 in 1946 as against two or 
three big distilleries in the Province, (2) the liquor 
sold in the outstill shops is much cheaper than 
the distillery liquor. I cannot say how much cheaper, 
but roughly speaking the price of the outstill Kquot 
is about one fourth or there abouts of the distillery 
liquor. Thus it docs not require any saying, that 
these two factors lead to an enormously large increase 
in the liquor consumption. 

Unfortunately these outstills are located in the 
areas inhabited by Aboriginal tribes like Gonds, 
Korkus, Pardhans etc. They are not located in any 
other district. _ 

I give below the list of districts and the number 
of outstills located in each of them in 1946. This 
is enough to show that the six districts chosen for 


the purpose are those which are predominated by 
the Tribal people : 


Districts 

Outstills 

Chanda 

81 

Mandla 

175 

Raipur 

45 

Bilaspur 

89 

Drug 

49 

Balaghat 

39 

Bhandara 

5 

Total 

483 


In the year 1939 the number of outstills in the 
Province was 159. As a result of some change in 
the policy, probably by the first Congress Ministry 
of 1937-’39, -the number was reduced in the year 
1940 to 69 only, and it remained the same the 
following year 1941. Subsequently, owing to war 
conditions and perhaps a change in the Excise 
policy a sudden change for the worse occurred. The 
number 69 of 1941 went up to the figure 486 or 
seven times in the year 1945 and it stands at the 
figure 483 in the current year 1946. 

I give below the figures year by year: 


1939 

. 159 

1940 

69 

1941 

69 

1942 

207 

1943 

248 

1944 

457 

1945 

486 

1946 

483 


No doubt there has been a plethora of money 
in the rural parts of the Province due to inflation, 
and there has been, therefore, a larger provision of 
liquor. Specially in the Tribal areas, which is a 
ssraonymous term for backward areas, a large supply 
creates a large demand. The greatest sufferes from 
drink and the increased drink have been the 30 
lakhs of Tribal people in the Province. Under the 
name of want of transport of the distillery liquor, 
the Tribal or Backward areas axe flooded with 
thousands and lakhs qf gallons of cheap liquor as 
Government policy. 

The increase in the excise revenue from country 
spirit and toddy only due to their enormous 
liquor and toddy consumption is not quoted by me 
in detail. But I give below the figures of revenue 
for three prominent years : 

1939 Rs. 33,76,516 

1945 1,64,17,653 

1946 1,08,89,479 (for the first 6 months only) 
Thus it is evident that in 1^45 the revenue from 

country spirits and toddy only had increased five 
times during the period of six years from 1939. The 
revenue in 1946, &st half year, has been nearly 109 
lakhs. Thus during the whole of the year 1946, it 
may be surmised that the revenue from the country 
spirit and toddy only will not be less than two crores, 
or in other words six times the revenue of 1939. 
The pity of it is, all this increased excise revenue 
has been got from the pockets of die poorest 
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section of the people viz. the Tribal people, who 
form about one fifth of the total population. 

A. V. Thakkar 
[ This is a scandalous abuse of authority for 
raising revenue. Let us hope :thac now that the 
Government is representative in C. P. as elsewhere, 
this abuse will be set right. 

On the train to Calcutta, 29-10-’46 — M. K. G.] 

HOW VILLAGES CAN MANUFACTURE 
THEIR CLOTH 

iBy M. K. GandhO 

After reciting the scheme which I copied in the 
Harijan of 4-8-’46, from his letter to me Shri Manu 
Subedar has given his argument in support of the 
scheme in the Rast Rahbar. I copy below two 
relevant paragraphs from the interesting article : 

"l do rot advocate this scheme for any 
sentimental or spiritual value of hand spinning, 
though undoubtedly there is some charm in the 
traditional restoration of the Charkha in every 
home as it existed for centuries, but because of 
the stark economic necessity of clothing the 
rural people, who would otherwise go without 
this elementary requirement of life. If cotton is 
pdt at their door, with the hands, which God has 
given them and with the skill, which could be 
acquired in less than a week, they ought to be able 
to help themselves and save womenfolk from a 
distressing situation. Not only will the cloth produced 
under the above scheme be cheaper than the black 
market, but it would be cheaper than the mill cloth 
for the reason that many items, which go into the 
price of the mill cloth to the consumer, would be 
eliminated. Amongst these are profits of the miUs 
and of the middleman distributor of cloth, the cost 
of transport of cloth and cotton both ways, the cost 
of supervision and management, and interest charges 
and depreciation. Since the labour upto the stage 
of the yarn would be contributed and the labour 
charges for weaving would be in kind, even in 
normal peace time cloth produced under these 
conditions wou^d be cheaper than factory cloth. For 
a poor country, what is required is not labour-saving 
devices, but capital-saving and profit-saving devices, 
such as is set forth in this scheme. 

“l would invite the leaders to note that in the 
above scheme not only is there co-operation under 
the guidance of the village Ranch and complete 
self-government, free from any interference of anybody 
outside, but there is the seed of the kind of economic 
revolution, which we seek in this country. Millions 
of men and women, as good as you and me, are 
not able to get full work for the full year. Their 
standard of life has been progressively pressed down 
by forces, which they do not understand. Charity 
can possibly alleviate their lot, but is bound to 
pauperize them and take away their self-respectj It 
is the scheme put forward here, which would enable 
them to feel that they are getting something for 


themselves with their own labour. They would not 
feel hurt about it. The amount of State assistance 
involved in the proposal is so miserably small per 
head and is actually lower than the cost incurred 
by the State for many other purposes for the 
benefit of other groqps and grades of the Indian 
population. The further advantage in this scheme 
is that it -would be automatic in so far as in some 
villages it would take root quickly and they ma y 
want another bale inside a month. In other villages 
' it might take them three or four months. Some of 
the villages will probably supply all their requirements 
by this method in the next few months and may have 
something to spare, and indeed 1 would not consider 
it wrong, if cloth produced under these circumstances 
after it was found to be in excess of the requirement 
of the village, which has produced it, was made 
available in the larger cities for sale to the general 
public. I would, however, sound a warning that 
the scheme would break down if individual exploit- 
ation is permitted. The surplus should not be dealt 
with except through the village collectively and 
should not be brought to the city except through 
the Government agency, which lands the bale at 
the door of the village. Nor should it be sold in 
the cities except at the Government retail shop. In 
other words, the middleman should never be able 
to lay his hands on this, or he will destroy what 
the energy and the co-operation of the villagers has 
produced, as he has destroyed so many handicrafts 
and so much that was good in India in the past, ” 
In a letter in Gujarati Shri Subedar says : 

“ If my scheme is not adopted we may have 
the sorrowful spectacle of womenfolk going without 
cover and therefore remaining indoors. 

“ The hard-heartedness which mill-owners and 
middlemen have exhibited require some such imme- 
diate remedy as I have suggested. 

You have rightly said that the removal of the salt 
tax will drive home to the millions of villagers the 
truth that oar Sarkar has now the reins of Govern- 
ment in its hands. Will they not' also realize this 
truth if the villages have cotton delivered at their 
homes on the easiest terms possible so that with a 
little corporate labour they can clothe themselves 
without difficulty ? ” 

New Delhi, 23-10-’46 
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WEEKLY LETTER 

Gandhiji would have liked to travel to Noakhali 
by ordinary third class, but the Bengal Government 
had arranged a special train for him. They had 
also deputed Shamsuddin Sahcb, the Minister for 
Commerce, NasruUah Khan Saheb, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Chief Minister and Abdur Rashid 
Saheb to accompany him. To look to his conveni- 
ence and ensure Government help whenever it might 
be required, the Chief Minister had himself intended 
to accompany him, but was held up in Calcutta. 
There were huge crowds at Kushtia, the Home of 
Shamsuddin Saheb, Hacpur and Goalando. At all 
these places Gandhiji delivered brief addresses, 
explaining the object of his visit. 

From his early youth he had made friends with 
people of all communities. He had never made 
any distinction between Hindu, Muslim, Parsi and 
others. When as a boy he attended the High School 
at Rajkot, he did not remember a single occasion 
of a quarrel with a Muslim or Parsi boy in the. 
school. 

During the Khilafat days he used to say that 
Matilana Shaukat Ali carried him in his pocket. He 
did not wish to fight. At the satne time he could 
never countenance peace at the cost of honour or 
self-respett. He stood for peace, honourable to both 
the parties. If any party did wrong, he would not 
hesitate to tell it plainly to their face. That was 
the duty and privilege of friendship. He had been 
a fighter all his life and he would fight oppression 
and wrong with his last breath, no matter who the 
wrong-doer was. 

He recalled his previous *visit to East Bengal 
during the Khilafat days. Those were the days of 
Hindu-Muslim unity, when the Muslims vied with 
the Hindus in claiming the Congress as their own. 
Congress belonged to all. But he was not going to 
Eastj Bengal this time as a Congressman. He was 
going there as a servant of God. If he could wipe 
away the tears of the outraged womanhood of 
Noakhali, he would be more than satisfied. 

They were all Indians — Hindus and Mussalmans. 
They could not live in Independent India as ene- 
mies. They had to be friends and brothers. He 
would go to Noakhali and stay there till Hindus 
and Muslims again lived as blood brothers that 
they were, and must always remain. 


He was hopeful that his tour would have a good 
effect and the Hindu-Muslim unity of the Khilafat 
days would come back. In Khilafat days no one 
talked of dividing India. Now they did so. But 
partitioning, even if it was desirable, could not be 
so achieved. It could not be retained except by 
the goodwill of the people concerned. The Bengal 
Ministers had assured him that the Muslims did 
not beUeve in getting Pakistan through force. 

At Goalando, Gandhiji took steamer and steaming 
down the Padma 80 miles reached Chandpur at 
evening. Chandpur, the native place of that super- 
octogenarian Congressman the late Babu Hardayal 
Nag, called up poignant memories. Two deputations, 
one of Muslim Leaguers and the other of Hindus, 
met Gandhiji here. But I must reserve an account of 
these meetings till my next. At 2 p. m. the party 
reached Chaumuhani where Gandhiji has fixed up 
his headquarters for the present. 

The All-Healing Balm 

At Laksham there is a refugees’ camp. And it 
was to the refugees that Gandhiji ’s* words were 
addressed through the crowd that had assembled at 
the platform to hear him and have his darshan. 

I have not come on a whirlwind propaganda visit. 
I have come to stay here with you as one of you. 
I have no provincializrn in me. I claim to be an 
Indian and therefore a Bengali even as I am a 
Gujarati. I have vowed to myself that I will stay on 
here and die here if necessary, but I will not leave 
Bengal till the hatchet is finally buried and even a 
solitary Hindu girl is not afraid to move freely 
about in the midst of Mussalmans." 

The greatest help you can give me is to 
banish fear from your hearts,” he told them. And 
what was the talisman that could do that for them ? 
It was his unfailing mantra of Ramanama. " You 
may say you do not believe in him. You do not 
know that but for His will you could not chraw a 
single breath. Call Bhm Ishwar, AUah, God, Ahura 
Mazad. His names are as innumerable as there 
are men. He is one without a second. He alone 
is great. There is none greater than He. He is 
timeless, formless, stainless. Such is my Rama. He 
alone is my Lord and Master.” 

He touchingly described to them how as a little 
boy he used to be usually timid and afraid of even 
shadows and how his nurse Rambha had taught him 
the secret of Ramanama as an antidote to fear. 
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“ When in fear take Rcmancma, He will protect you,” 
she used to tell him. Ever since then Ramanctfna 
had been his unfailing refuge and shelter from all 
kinds of fear. 

“ He resided in the heart of the pure always. 
Tulsidas, that prince of devotees, whose name has 
become a household word among the Hindus from 
Kashmir to Cape Comorin as Shri Chaitanya’s and 
Shri Ramkrishna Paramahamsa’s in Bengal, has 
presented the message of that name to us in his 
immortal Ramayana. If you walk in fear of that 
name, you need fear no man on earth, be he a 
prince or a pauper.” Why should they be afraid of 
the cry of ‘ Allaho Akbar ’ ? The Allah of Islam was 
the protector of innocence. What had been done 
in East Bengal had not the sanction of Islam as 
preached by its Prophet. 

Who could dare to dishonour their wives or 
daughters, if they had faith in God ? He, therefore, 
expected them to cease to be afraid of Mussalmans. 
If they believed in Ramananta they must not think 
of leaving East Bengal. They must live where they 
were born and brought up and die there if necessary, 
defending their honour as brave men and women. 
“To run away from danger, instead of facing it, is 
to deny one’s faith in man and God and even one’s 
own self. It were better for one to drown oneself 
than live to declare such bankruptcy of faith.” 

Why should they feel secure only under the 
protection of the police and the military ? “ If you 
ask the military, they will tell you that ‘ God ’ is 
their protector. I want you, therefore, to be able 
to tell Shamsuddin Saheb that you no longer need 
the protection of the police and the military which 
may be withdrawn, but would rather put yourself 
under the protection of Him, whose protection they 
all seek.” 

Chaumuhani 

Chaumuhani has normally a population of not 
more than 5,000. But at the evening prayer gathering 
that was held here in the cohipound of the Hindu 
Vidya Mandir on the first day of Gandhiji’s arrival, 
there was a gathering of not less than 15,000. Large 
numbers had come from places round about 
Chaumuhani. About eighty per cent of these were 
Muslims. The town itself has remained free from 
the worst communal excesses, but round about it 
the whole area has been ablaze. Speaking after the 
prayer Gandhiji poured out his soul to the gathering, 
particularly to the Muslim section, for over twenty 
minutes. He told them how he had toured East 
Bengal in the company of the Ali Brothers during 
the Khilafat days. In those days the Muslims felt 
that all that he said was right. If the Ali Brothers 
went into a women’s meeting they went blindfolded. 
He was allowed to go with his eyes open. Why 
should he blindfold himself when he went to his 
mothers and sisters ? He had no desire to go among 
the purdah ladies. But the Ali Brothers insisted 
that he must go. The women were eager to meet 
him and they were sure that his advice would do 
good to them. In South Africa he had lived in the 


midst of Muslim friends for twenty years. They 
treated him as a member of their family and told 
their wives and sisters that they need not observe 
purdah with him. He had become a barrister in 
England but what was a dinner barrister worth? 
It was South Africa and the struggle that he had 
launched there that had made him. It was there 
that he discovered Satyagraha and civil disobedience. 

He had come to them in sadness. What sin had 
Mother India committed that her children, Hindus 
and Muslims, were quarrelling with each other ? He 
had learnt that no Hindu woman was safe today in 
some parts of East Bengal. Ever since he had come 
to Bengal, he was hearing awful tales of Muslim 
atrocities. Saheed Saheb, their Prime Minister, and 
Shamsuddin Saheb had admitted that there was 
some truth in the reports that one heard. 

“I have not come to excite the Hindus jto fight 
the Mussalmans. I have no enemies. I have fought 
the British all my life. Yet they are my friends. I 
have never wished them ill.” 

He heard of forcible conversions, forcible feeding 
of beef, abductions and forcible marriages, not to 
talk about murders, arson and loot. They had bro- 
ken idols. The Muslims did not worship them nor 
did he. But why should they interfere with those 
who wished to worship them ? These incidents are 
a blot on the name of Islam. “ I have studied the 
Quran. The very word Islam means peace. The 
Muslim greeting ‘Salaam Alaikum’ is the same for 
sill whether Hindus or Muslims, or any other. No- 
where does Islam allow such things as had happened 
in Noakhali and Tipperah.” Saheed Saheb and all 
the Ministers and League leaders who met him in 
Calcutta had condemned such acts unequivocally. 
“The Muslims are in such overwhelming majority 
in East Bengal that I expect them to constitute 
themselves the guardians of the small Hindu mino- 
rity. They should tell Hindu women that while they 
are there, no one dare cast an evil eye on them.” 

It was time for namaz when^ Gandhiji ‘ finished 
speaking. As usual his address was going to be 
explained to the gathering in Bengali when there 
was a clamour from the Muslim section of the 
audience for a brief recess to enable them to perform 
their namaz and come back in time to hear the 
translation in Bengali. This was done. The namaz 
was performed in one, corner of the compound after 
which they all came and heard the address rendered 
into Bengali by Shri Satish Babu. 

A Muslim Speaks 

Shamsuddin Saheb addressed the gathering after 
the prayer on the next day. He spoke in forceful 
Bengali for over half an hour. He warned them 
that if the issue , of Pakistan versus Hindustan was 
going to . be settled by mutual slaughter of the 
Hindus where Muslims were in a majority , 
vice versa there would be neither* Pakistan nc^ 
Hindustan, but only slavery. If they really wanted 
Pakistan, it was up to the Muslims of Noakhali 
who constituted seventyfive per cent of the popu- 
lation to guarantee the safety and security of the 
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twentyfive per cent Hindu minority living in their 
midst. No Government that was worth its name 
could stand silently by and let the majority 
community oppress or exterminate the minority 
community. Neither the Muslim League Govern- 
ment of Bengal nor the Congress Government of 
Bihar could tolerate what had happened of late in 
these provinces respectively. By doing what they 
had done in Bengal they had driven the Muslim 
League Ministry to employ the military against the 
civil population of East Bengal with all that it 
implied., The Muslim League has never sanctioned 
arson, looting, abduction, forcible conversion or 
forcible marriages. All that was un-Islamic. The 
Quran clearly stated that there can be no compulsion 
in religion. He was there to declare to them that 
a forcible conversion was no conversion at all not 
had a forcible marriage any validity and these 
mock marriages and conversions should be deemed 
to have made no difference whatsoever in the 
status quo of the persons concerned. Force settled 
nothing. America had devised the Atom Bomb and 
with its help crushed its opponents. But had it 
brought peace to the world ? In Noakhali it was 
the Mussalmans who had oppressed the Hindus 
and it was up to them to wipe off that blot from 
the fair name of Islam. He appealed to the 
Mussalmans of Noakhali to set the Hindus at their 
ease and restore confidence to them so that they 
might return to their homes with a feeling of 
security. They could have no heart to cast their 
lot with the miscreants who must pay the penalty 
for their crimes and it was the duty of the 
Muslims in general to help the authorities to 
trace them and bring them to book. What was 
done was done. He hoped that out of the ashes 
of the conflagration the- edifice of abiding Hindu- 
Muslim unity would be rebuilt in Bengal. 

That night Shamsuddin Saheb with his colleagues 
from Calcutta and some local prominent Muslims 
saw Gandhiji and discussed the question of refugees, 
particularly the question of persuading them to 
return to their respective villages. One of the 
friends suggested that in order to restore confidence 
Hindu leaders should reinforce the appeals of 
the Muslims to the refugees to go back to their 
villages. Gandhiji replied that that was not the right 
way to dispel the apprehension and distrust of the 
Hindus which was well-grounded. He would not 
be able to advise them to return to their homes 
unless there was at least one good Hindu and one 
‘good Mussa^an for each village who would stand 
guarantee for their safety and security and who 
would be prepared to immolate himself before a 
hair of their head was touched. It was for the 
Muslim League leaders who were edso members of 
the Government to say whether such men would 
Is? forthcoming. There was no other way to restore 
confidence after all that had happened. They all 
agreed with Gandhiji’s suggestion and said that 
they would do their best to give effect to it. 

Chaumuhani, 10-ll-’46 

Pyarelal 


STORY HOUR 

( Concluded from page 302 ) 

[ For IV I am indebted to Spanhoofd’s Lehrbuch der 
Deutschen Sprache (Heath) V. G. D.] 

IV 

One pleasant morning in spring a merry shepherd 
boy was tending sheep in a valley and singing 
and dancing for joy. The King who was hunting in 
the neighbourhood saw him and asked him how it 
was that he was so merry. The boy did not recognize 
the King and answered, “ Why should I not be 
merry, since our King is not richer than I am ? ” 
“Really?” exclaimed the King. “Tell me then 
all the things you possess. ” 

“ The sun we see every day in the beautiful 
blue sky,” said the boy, “ shines for me as brightly 
as for the King. Mountains and valleys display 
the same beautiful green, the same lovely flowers 
bloom for me as well as for him. I have enough 
to eat every day. I have clothes which cover me 
and I earn as much as I need. Can you tell me 
what more the Prince has ? ” 

The King was pleased with the answer and said, 

“ You are right, my boy, and you can tell other 
people that the Prince himself told you so.” 

V 

When Socrates was kicked by a rude citizen in 
the presence of his friends, one of them expressed 
surprise at his not resenting the insult. Soprates 
replied, “ Shall I then feel offended and ask the 
magistrate to avenge me if I also happen to be 
kicked by an ass ? ” 

A WIFE SPINNING FOR HER 
HUSBAND 

Pandit Banarasidas Chaturvedi, the veteran 
journalist, has been editing an excellent Hindi ' 
magazine Madhukar devoted to the conservation of 
Bundelkhand folk-lore and to the prosecution of the 
Constructive Programme. In its issue No. 4, volume 
III, Madukar quotes from Swatantra an old song of 
Bundelkhand in which a wife whose husband is 
away from home addresses her friend as follows: 

^ I 

Spff I 

r\ I ^ ^ -ft 

^ I 
fRR II 

“Friend, T do not meet my sister-in-law’s 
brother and my life is ebbing away. If he was here, 

I would place my wheel in the courtyard and spin 
fine yarn. This yarn I would get woven into a 
turban for my beloved, as beautiful - as the lotus 
flower. With that turban on his head he would make 
his mark in the King’s court, and the auspicious 
iUak ( mark ) on my forehead would thus become 
fully significant.” , 

Hardly a hundred years ago wives not only fed 
their husbands, they also clothed them. As Shri 
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Muralidhar .of Dinod in Hissar District tells us 
(Madhukar IV, 23-24), in his childhood he had seen 
all the girls of the neighbourhood meet together and 
spin while basking in the sun in the cold season- 
These meetings were called dhupiaiiom dhup (heat), 
and the ^Is sang as they plied their wheels. They 
held similar meetings at night at other times of 
the year and these evening sessions were called 
suratia (iCl?PlT). Even now a spinning wheel is an 
essential part of the bride’s dowry in Hissar, and 
the bride is dressed in hand-spun and hand-woven 


cloth. 

V. G. D. 
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A VENTURE IN FAITH 

Early in the morning on Wednesday last Gandhiji 
announced to his party an important decision. He 
had decided to disperse his party detailing each 
member, including the ladies, to settle down in one 
affected village and make himself or herself hostage of 
the safety and security of the Hindu minority of 
that village. They must be pledged to protect with 
their lives, if necessary, the Hindu population of 
that village. His decision was not binding on any one 
of his party, he said. Those who wanted to, were 
free to go away and take up any of his other 
constructive activities. “ Those who have ill-will 
against the Mussalmans or Islam in their hearts 
or cannot curb their indignation at what has 
happened should stay away. They will only mis- 
represent me by working under this plan.” 

So far as he was concerned, he added that his 
decision was final and irrevocable and left no room 
for discussion. He was going ^to bury himself in 
E^t Bengal until such time that the Hindus and 
Mussalmans learnt to live together in harmony and 
peace. He would deprive himself of the services of 
all his companions and fend for himself with whatever 
assistance he could command locally. 

That evening he explained his idea further to 
the party. A discussion followed in which Shri 
Thakkar Bapa and Shrimati Sucheta Kripalani also 
took part. His ahimsa would be incomplete, he 
argued, unless he took that step. Either ahimsa is 
the law of life or it is not. A friend used to say 
that the Ahimsa Sutra in Patanjali, Ahimsa Praiish- 
thayam Tatsannidhau vairatyagah ( 

I ) was a mistake and needed to be amended 
and the saying Ahimsa Paramodiarmah >1^) 

I) ought to be read as Himsa paramodharmah 
C fiNr tot) I ); in other words, violence, not non- 
violence was the supreme law. If at the crucial 
moment he lost faith in the law of non-violence, 
he must accept the deceased friend’s aTn(»ndmont 
which appeared to him to be absurd. 

“ I know the women of Bengal better than 
probably the Bengalis do. Today they feel crushed 
and helpless. The sacrifice of myself and my compa- 
nions would at least teach them the art of dying 


with self-respect. It might open too the eyes of the 
oppressors and melt their hearts. I do not say that 
the moment my eyes are closed theirs will open. 
But that will be the ultimate result, I have not 
the slightest doubt. If ahimsa disappears, Hindu 
Dharma disappears. ” 

“ The issue is not religious but {'political. It is 
not a movement against the Hindus, but against the 
Congress, ” remarked one member of the party. 

“ Do you not see that they think that the 
Congress is a purely Hindu body ? And do not forget 
that I have no water-tight compartments such as 
religious, political and others. Let us not lose 
ourselves in a forest of words. How to solve the 
teingle — violently or non- violently — is the question. 
In other words, has my method efficacy today ? ” 

“ How can you reason with people who arc 
thirsting for your blood ? Only the other day one 
of our workers was murdered,” said another .of 
the company. 

“ I know it,” ■ replied Gaiidhiji. “ To quell the 
rage is out job.” 

Another member asked whether it was right to 
invite people to return to their villages under the 
prevailing conditions which involved a considerable 
amount of risk. Gandhiji’s reply was that there was 
no harm in asking them to return to their villages 
if the Muslims of that village collectively guaranteed 
their safety and their guarantee was backed by one 
good Hindu and one good Mussalman, who would 
stay with them in that village and protect them by 
laying down their lives, if necessary. If there was 
that much guarantee, the refugees ought to return 
to their homes and face whatever risk there might 
be. If they had not the courage to live on these 
terms, Hinduism was doomed to disappear from 
East Bengal. The question of East Bengal is 
not one of Bengal alone. The battle for 
India is today being decided in East Bengal. 
Today Mussalmans are being taught by some that 
Hindu religion is an abomination and therefore 
forcible conversion of Hindus to Islam a merit. It 
would save to Islam at least the descendants of 
those who were forcibly converted. If ; retaliation 
is to rule the day, the Hindus, in order to win, 
will have to outstrip the Mussalmans in ‘the nefa- 
rious deeds that the latter are reported to have done. 
The United Nations set out to fight Hitler with 
his weapons and ended by out-Bhtlering Hitler. 

“How can we reassure the people when the 
miscreants are still at large in these villages ? ” 
was the last question asked of Gandhiji. 

** That is why,” replied Gandhiji,I“.I have insisted 
upon one good Mussalman standing ssecurity along 
with a good Hindu for the safety and security 
of those who might be returning. The former will 
have to be provided by the Muslim Leaguers who 
form the Bengal Government.” 

In a letter to a friend Gandhiji wrote from 
Dattapara; “ The work I am engaged in here 
my last act. If I return from here alive and unscathed, 
it will be like a new birth to me. My ahimsa is 
being tried here through and through as it was 
never before.” 

Khajirkhil, 16-ll-’46 PyarELAL 
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OVERPROOF IS ADMISSION 

It was at Chandpur too that Gandhiji first 
directly contacted the local Mushm mind in regard 
to the East Bengal happenings. A deputation 
consisting of several prominent Muslim .Leaguers 
of Tipperah District met him at Chandpur on board 
the Kind before he entrained for Chaumuhani on 
the morning of the 7th November. 

One of them remarked that no disturbances had 
taken place in Chandpur Sub-Division. The rush of 
refugees to Chandpur was due to panic caused by 
false press propaganda. The number of Hindus killed 
by the Muslims was only 15 while double that 
number of Muslims had died as a result of firing 
by the military who were mostly EEindus. 

Another member of the deputation who is an 
M. L. A. was even bitter about the fact that the 
Hindus were still evacuating and their rehabilitation 
was being ‘ obstructed ’ by the Hindu workers 
who encouraged them to migrate in order to 
discredit the Muslim League Government and 
paralyse the administration. 

Shamsuddin Saheb who was present at the 
meeting along with NasruUah Saheb and Abdul 
Rashid Saheb interposed that it was no use isolating 
Chandpur Sub-Division and ignoring what had taken 
place elsewhere in the district. Equally irrelevant 
to their present argument was their reference to 
the military firing. 

When they had finished, Gandhiji replying 
remarked that if what they had said was to be taken 
at its face value, then it amounted to this: that the 
Muslims had committed no excesses. The mischief 
had all been provoked by the excesses of the 
police' and the military who were harassing the 
Mussalmans and it was they, therefore, who to- 
gether with the panic-mongering Hindus were the 
real culprits. That was too big a pill for anybody 
to swallow. Why had it become necessary to call 
the military, if no distturbances had taken place ? 
A deputation of 20 to 25 Hindus had a meeting 
with him in the morning. They had told him awful 
tales of what had happened in Tipperah and 
Noakhali. Similar tales have been pouring into his 
ears ever since he had set foot in Bengal. Even 
Muslim Leaguers had admitted that terrible things 
had been done. They disputed the figures which 
they feared were exaggerated. He was not concerned 
witli numbers. Even if there was a single case 
of abduction, forcible conversion or forcible 
marriage, it was enough to make every God-fearing 
man or* woman hang down his or her head in shame. 

He was not going to keep anything secret, 
Gandhiji proceeded. He would place all the infor- 
mation which he might receive before the Ministers. 
He had come to promote mutual good-will and 
confidence. In that he wanted their help. He did 
not want peace to be established with the help of 
the police and the military. An imposed peace was 
no peace. He did not wish to encourage people to 
flee from their homes in East Bengal either. If the 
mass flight of the refugees had been deliberately 


planned to discredit the Muslim League Ministry, 
it would recoil on the heads of those who had done 
so. To him it seemed hardly credible. He suggested 
that the right course would be to make a clean 
breast of the matter, , “ It is far better to magnify 
your own mistake and proclaim it to the'whole world 
than leave it to the world to point the accusing 
finger at you. God never spares the evil-doer.” 

The gentleman who had spoken first thereupon 
admitted that he had beard of some cases of arson 
and looting but the looting had taken place after 
the occupants had fled. The deserted houses offered 
too strong a temptation to the hooligans. 

” But why should people flee from their homes ? ”, 
asked Gandhiji sharply. “ People do not do so nor- 
mally. Everybody knows that an unoccupied and 
unprotected house is bound to be looted by some 
one or the other. 'Would any one risk the loss of 
all he owns just to discredit the League ? ” 

Still emother member of the deputation remarked 
that only one percent of the people had indulged 
in acts of hooliganism. The rest of the 99 per cent 
were really good people and in no way responsible 
for the happenings. 

“ That is not a correct way of looking at it”, 
replied Gandhiji. If 99 per cent were good people 
and had actively disapproved of what had^taken 
place, the one per cent would have been able to do 
nothing and could easily have been brought to 
book. Good people ought to actively combat the 
evil, to entitle them to that name. Sitting on the 
fence was no good. If they did not mean it, they 
should say so and openly tell all the Hindus in the 
Muslim majority areas to quit. But that was not 
their position as he understood it. The Qaiid-e-Azaun 
had said that the minorities in Pakistan would get 
unadulterated justice in Pakistan. Where was that 
justice ? Today the Hindus asked him if Noakhali 
was an indication of what they were to expect in 
Pakistan. He had studied Islam. His Muslim friends 
in South Africa used to say to him : “ Why ^not 
recite the Kalama and forget Hinduism ? ” The 
speaker used to say in reply that he would gladly 
recite the Kalama but forget Hinduism never. His 
respect and regard for Heizrat Mohmmed was not 
less than theirs. But authoritarianism and compulsion 
was the way to corrupt religion, not to advance it. 

Shamsuddin Saheb agreeing with Gandhiji quoted 
a verse from the Qurmi to the e^ect that there 
can be no compulsion, in religion. He had told the 
Mussalmans, he said, that if they v/anted Pakistan 
they must mete out justice to the minority com^ 
munity and win its confidence. “By doing what you 
have done you have killed Pakistan,” he had 
told them. 

“ Mr. Mc.Inemy, the District Magistrate • of 
Noakhali, in a leaflet he has issued,” resumed 
Gandhiji, “ has said that he will assume, unless the 
contrary is conclusively proved, that anyone who 
accepted Islam after the beginning of the recent 
'disturbances was ^forcibly converted ,and in fact 
remained a Hindu.” If allcthe ‘.Muslims made that 
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declaration it would go a long way to settle the 
question. “ Why should there be a public show of 
it, if anybody genuinely felt inclined to recite the 
Kalama ? A heart conversion needs no other witness 
than God.” Mere recitation of the Kalama while 
one continued to indulge in acts which are contrary 
to elementary decency was not Islam but a travesty 
of it. That reminded him of the Plymouth Rrothers 
who invited hirri to embrace Christianity because 
then he would be free to do anything he liked since 
Christ redeemed the sins of those who accepted 
Him. As against that there was the conclusive verse 
of the New Testament. ” Not everyone who says 
Lord, Lord, with his lips' comes to Me.” It was 
therefore up to the leaders of the Muslims to declare 
that forcible repetition of a formula could not make 
a non-Muslim into a Muslim. It only shamed Islam. 

“ All that has happened is the result of false 
propaganda,” argued one member of the deputa- 
tion who had not hitherto spoken. 

” Let us not make a scapegoat of false 
propageinda,” replied Gandhiji. “ False propaganda 
would fall flat if we are all right.” 

Finally one of the deputationists remarked that 
they were all prepared to go into the interior along 
with the Hindu leaders to restore peace and 
confidence but the latter distrusted them. 

Gandhiji replied that that did not matter. He 
would gladly accept their offer. “ You and I will 
visit every village and every home in the interior 
and restore peace and confidence.” 

Dattapara, 15-ll-’46 Pyarelal 

AMONG THE SAVARAS OF ORISSA 

Swami Bhairavanand, originally a native of 
Jodhpur, has made his home in the uplands of the 
Cuttack District amongst an aboriginal tribe, called 
Savaras, in the valley of the Goddess Chandi at a 
place called Chandikhol. He has built a temple to 
the goddess in this forest land where he prays 
morning and evening. At his instance a Marwadi 
friend has built a Dharmashala and a temple to 
Mahadeva. Water is brought by means of a 3” pipe 
into a pucca tank from a natural hill spring near 
by. It is delightfully refreshing to bathe in this pure 
water which is made to flow from the mouth of 
a cow. 

About thre^ years ago a small primary school 
was started for Savara children and Brahmachari 
Bhairavanand was put in charge of it. I could not 
have believed that progress was possible in the 
short space of three years, until 1 had seen things 
for myself. 

Those who are familiar with the Ramayana will 
remember the Sabari woman who was simple enough 
to offer plums to Shri Ramachandra after having 
4:asted them herself first to see whether they were 
sweet. The Savaras in Cuttack District are simple 
folk, literally hewers of wood. Their women go, axe 
in hand, to the forest and carry faggots of wood to 
sell as fuel in. the neighbouring villages for a mere 
four or six annas at the most. This constitutes their 


daily earning. The children do all kinds of house- 
hold work such as city folk cannot imagine and the 
parents do not, therefore, like to spare them to go 
to school. Swami Bhairavanand has, however, made 
himself so popular with the Savaras by serving them 
in times of distress and getting occasional good 
meals from his rich friends for this under-nourished 
humanity that he has succeeded in drawing their 
children to his school. To the children also he 
gives parched rice at midday and clothes twice a 
year. From 30, three years ago, the number of 
children attending school has risen to 100. A single 
teacher institution has developed into a three- 
teacher one with good buildings for both school and 
residential staff. 

The free hostel started for the Savara boys, 
however, had to be closed because the parents 
could not afford to spare the children for 24 hours. 
“ When we hire our boys of 10 and 12 years of 
age to the agriculturists, they are not only fed and 
clothed free, but they get from Rs. 2 to Rs. 5 p. m. 
in addition. If you want to keep our boys as 
boarders, you must be prepared to give them some- 
thing more than free food.” This argument is only 
too true from the point of view of the ppor Savara. 
He reminds me of the arguments propounded by 
the late Maharaja of Darbhanga against Shri 
Gokhale's Bill for Free and Compulsory Education 
in 1911. He said that the agriculturists simply could 
not afford to spare their children for schooling 
for even four or five years on end. It can easily 
be understood how much harder it is for the 
Savaras, who do not own an inch of land and have 
to depend on cutting fuel and grass for their 
livelihood throughout the year, to spare their children. 

The real fact is that the devoted services of 
thousands are required in order to make useful 
citizens of the lakhs of children of the 25 million 
aboriginal population in India. Some Congress 
Provincial Governments have opened a special 
portfolio for the abotiginal tribes. It should be the 
rule and not the exception to spend lakhs every 
year for the education and 'material advancement 
of these, backward people, in particular those 
sections who live in unapproachable hills and forests. 
Out of the total population of 25 million 20 reside 
in the uplands and plains of India and the remaining 
five in secluded forests and on hills. They need 
befriending. 

A. V. Thakkar 

[ The moral is that basic educatiem, i. e. education 
through craft, is the education that Ii^a needs. 

— M. K. G.] 

New Delhi, 25-10-’46 
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PROHIBIT HORSE RACING AND 
FOOTBALL POOLS 

The gambling instinct has its roots deep down 
in human nature. There were gamblers in Vedic times 
to whom the Rishi Kavasha Ailusha addresses the 
following words in the Rig Veda (X-34-13): 

"Do not gamble with dice, but till the land.” 

In Mahabharata times Kshatriyas were addicted 
to gambling and were •foolish enough to believe that 
they were bound to accept an invitation to gamble 
even as they must accept a challenge to fight, 
if gcn3[fq ^<in^ i 

But things improved later on with the result that 
on the eve of British rule gambling like drink 
presented nothing like a problem to our people. 

The British brought horse races and the stock 
exchange with them to India. As betting is not much 
in evidence in our country, we are not in a position 
to pronounce judgment on its evils. But competent 
British observers believe that “ betting is an even 
more serious social evil than excessive drinking" 
(Hugh Martin’s Christ and Money, S. C. M.). In 
view of the magnitude of the evils of the practice 
generally and the grave risk of placing temptations 
in the way of the weak, Mr. Martin holds that 
even trivial and occasional bets are undesirable. He 
thinks that the. arguments for toted abstinence in 
the case of drinking apply more strongly to betting. 
The Church should not give coimtenance tp the 
habit by organizing raffles in connection with 
bazaars.: Ballots for hospitals are undesirable and 
" destroy the true spirit of giving for the sake of 
the worthiness of the object to be helped.” 

The case against betting is summarized by Mr. 
Martin in a single sentence : “ In any legitimate 
transaction there is a benefit to both the parties; 
in betting one of the parties gains without giving 
an 3 rthing in return.” Betting difi^crs from stealing 
only in the circumstance that in betting the loser 
agrees to pay if he loses. A person has the right to 
get money by giving something equivalent in work 
or otherwise or by receiving a gilt. But. betting 
means getting something for nothing; it is gain 
through the loss of another. 

So also gambling whether in games or on the stock 
exchange is undesirable. ” Difference ” transactions 
are definitely unsocial in character. “ The gambling 
habit, persisted in, produces a feverish passion as 
harmful as drug-taking and as destructive of the 
SCTse of right and wrong." 

In a story by Conrad the hero won a big prize 
in- a lottery. Having won once he was sure he could 
win again. The Passidn captured him. *‘ The. lottery 
is eating him up,”' remarked a • friend of his. Mr. 
Martin testifies that it; is the story of thousands. 

Mr. Martin’s conclusion is that whether for his 
own. sake or for the sake of others, betting is not 
one of the ways in which a Christian will spend 
his money. 


If Christians have learnt in the school of experience 
that betting is bad for them, it is equally bad for 
Hindus and Mussalmans. Hindus are bound to follow 
the Vedic advice already cited, and Mussalmans dare 
not disobey the Holy Quran, which condemns gambling 
as strongly as it condemns drink : 

“They question thee about strong drink and 
games oj chance. Say : In both is great sin.’’ ( II-.219 ) 

“ O ye who believe : Strong drink and games 
of chance . . . are an infamy of Satan’s handiwork. 

“ Satan seeketh only to cast among you enmity 
and hatred by means of strong drink and games of 
chance, and to turn you from remembrance of Allah 
and from (His) worship,” (V-90) 

(M. Picthall's translation) 

Even J. M. Kejmes the hard-headed economist 
suggested prohibition of book-makers along with 
that of alcoholic spirits. • 

Our ministers would do well to, accept Keynes’ 
suggestion as well as resist the invasion of English 
football pools, which has just commenced as may 
be gathered from newspaper advertisements. 

V. G. D. 

AN INDIAN VILLAGE FIGHTS 
AGAINST FAMINE 

The village of Belgatta is a typical village of 
the Deccan plateau of South India. It is some four 
hundred miles from Cape Comorin, over a hundred 
miles from the west coast, over two hundred miUs 
from the east coast. Its annusil rainfall is just above 
20 inches. It is a purely agricultural village, relying 
for food in normal times mainly on its own produc- 
tion of millets and pulses, eked out with mango 
fruit and bananas, to say nothing of toddy tapped 
from the toddy-palm. The peasants also grow some 
cotton, ground-nuts, castor , and other oils, and by 
selling these products they can purchase cloth, rice 
and a few other things : not much to live on, but 
enough to thank God for.. 

“ In normal times.” But how rarely, when 
everything depends on the weather, does the normal 
occur ! 1945 was exceptionally abnormal. The r ains 
completely failed. The crops withered in the ground. 
Even the trees lost their leaves. The cattle starved. 
Owing to short-sighted war-time policies, the 
surplus from earlier years had all been disposed of. 
The village had nothing to fall back on, and 
nothing to look forward to except famino , For 
nearly twelve months the spectre of starvation has 
been round the corner; sometimes it was within 
whispering distance. Today it is further off, almost 
banished. Not only are the new crops good, and 
ripe for harvest; but the State Government (Belgatta 
is in the State of Mysore) after a perilously slow 
and unconvincing start, has taken adequate measures 
to feed the needy people only just in time. 

Mysore alone could not do it. Though the 
administrative machinery had to be devised on the 
spot, the food had to come from much further 
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off. Scarcely fifty miles away, in western Mysore, 
where three or four times as much rain comes 
each year from the west as Belgatta gets, and 
where the rains did not fail in 1945, there was a 
small surplus of rice, but this was soon consumed. 
Belgatta, like hundreds of other Deccan villages, 
had to look for imports from distant parts of India, 
and from overseas. This whole village whose 
inhabitants have never seen the sea, or a great 
city, or a great river, has been save'd by the united 
action of the continents.- Let us !go inside the 
village food depot and see. Here are bags of wheat 
flour from Australia. Here is wheat from Canada, 
and maize from the United States. A recent assign- 
ment, which the local officials greeted with curiosity, 
was “ Egyptian millet ”. When the bags were 
opened, it proved to be not some unknown and 
unpalatable cereal, but their own familiar jowary 
or jola, whose tall, brown seed heads are now 
nodding hopefully in the fields and all round the 
village. And there is a recent arrival of Burma 
rice. Surplus States and Provinces of India, such 
as Assam, Hyderabad and Sind, have sent their 
quotas. All the world has been conspiring together 
to save the humble villagers of Belgatta from 
starvation. 

I was meditating on this theme as we drank cups 
of coffee in the postmaster’s house. But he gave me 
something else to meditate on, with the sudden 
observation : “ The benevolence of God has sent 
us the rain at the right time.” As the minds of 
these people have turned from dread to hope, they 
give thanks, not mainly to Australia or America 
or Egypt or Burma, but to God. 

There are other things I like about this village. ' 
Two shy and solemn little girls have been presented 
to me, who have been cured, one of skin trouble, 
the other of indigestion, since they had regular 
multi-vitamin pills. They are typical of many 
others. And then one of jny companions introduces 
me to a young medical graduate who is living in 
the village (too many Indian medical men confine 
their attentions to wealthy fee-paying townspeople), 
who I find is serving five villages. “ Has the food 
shortage increased the incidence of disease ? ” I ask 
him. “ Of course it has,” he replied, “ especially 
skin diseases and intestinal troubles.” When, an 
hour' later, a medical man of higher rank, with 
three years’ army service, in Europe, assured me 
that he had been touring all the worst districts for 
five weeks and had found no evidence of any 
increase of disease — “unless possibly a little skin 
trouble ” — I had no difficulty in deciding which to 
believe when the doctors disagree. To be fair to 
the senior doctor, perhaps one should add that he 
and his staff had cause for congratulation that in 
a time of semi-starvation, when in many places it 
was hard to find any good water to drink, no major 
epidemic has broken out. 

Printed and Published by Jivanji Dahyabhai 
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Belgatta is a village of hope. And it is surrounded 
by other villages of hope today. But that district 
is not all India. The millets, which are the staple 
food of these Deccan villages, are almost ripe. But 
a couple of hundred miles away live millions of 
Madrasi peasants, still surviving on a precariously 
inadequate ration, who are short of rice. Even in 
Mysore they plead “ Send us more rice.” The South 
Indian rice will not be ready to market till January 
or February, 1947, Meanwhile fitful rice shipments 
come from overseas — Burma, Siam, Java; and some 
from Assam, Orissa or else-where in North India. 
Can that uncertain stream be kept up, and amplified 
with sufficient wheat from America, to keep these 
millions alive ? We do not know. And behind South 
India and its continued need" lies a big question 
mark covering Bengal. Increased distribution ' of 
milk and multi-vitamins to : children all over 
South India is helping to hold back the threat of 
famine. Last week I saw scores of little children in 
Travancore lapping up their milk and coming back 
for more. But the cry is still for “ Rice and wheat, 
rice and wheat ”. Men of every nation can still be 
persuaded to help their unseen brothers in distant 
lands — thanks be to God, who moves their hearts 
and minds and wills. 

Chitaldrug, September, ’46 

Horace Alexander 
[I would only add to this thanksgiving essay 
that God helps those who help themselves. The 
villagers must be taught to grow more food them- 
selves. ."Then help from outside will come and will 
be welcome. — M. K. G.] 

On the train to Calcutta, 29-10-’46 
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ENGLISH INTO HINDUSTANI 
INSTALMENT— VII 
English Hindustani 

Bicephalous adj. 1 'j- 

Bicycle n. l 

Bid V. ^ 55»TFfI; SJT 3111^1 ^ I 

bj I .bfS^ ililCl Jj; 

Bide V. Abide I Abide 
Bidet n. I S-k S 

Biennial adj. ^ I JL js j* 

Bier n. I *jW 
Biflorate adj. tR ^ "gsy ^ 1 
Biform adj. ^ ^ ^ 1 £i 

Bifurcated adj. ^ ^-5imi, I 

l^L j> ji ,<j>» oW* S 

Big adj. ^f, *ntt, I 

iSjJj^ ‘Ojj; At* ‘bjT - W ‘tSJ^ ‘'i 

Big with child 4lffi[<?4(, *rf5Wl i JaX 

Big business n. ^fhlc5t ^IT «WMKI<t4il "bMK I 

^ OJjU4*_U ^ I 

Big game n. ^ ^rpRi; frsft 1 

^ jJW 

Big wig n. 3in?^ I \y_ 

Big words n. I ‘^0^ 

Big, to get too, for one’s boot v. arf^lHpft stm, 
^ PtR 5rr^, ^Ri?r ^ 5iT*rT I 

liW" ^Jf?- j$>^ Oi 

Big, to talk V. #t qR»rr, i 

l3ji^ *l5jU 

Bigamist n. ^ I -fjyr j> 

Bight ft. ^rfl I v53^ 

Bigotry n. 15^, I ‘r^' ‘OiJ^ 

Bike n. ^ Bicycle I Bicycle 

Bilateral adj, ^ 71^ ^ 5R^ i "A ‘A*. -»■> 

Bile n. %?%r?5T lo<'> > ^*=4 <'>- 

Bilge ft. ■st^W'bl ’D'l'bl . ^ I ^ •'■bi i^"jW 

Bilge water n, Tpft, 3i?l^ srnr if ^Jrai % I 

Bilingual adj. ^ ^IT ®rr ^ f®lT; 

^ ^ 2IT ^fJTfTarf^ I 

cl* O j>t j Ji si j» IfJ* t ^Jy^ ojLt^ I O j*lj J> 

\ oj\)J M SVljjji 

Bilk V. zm; fP# ^ 1 liW JSJ f U iliSj 

Bill n. »Rrf^?r TiHjT; ^W74>r 7^; =#7-; 

,3T^ Itrar I 

L— ^ *1 * jlfwl i Jj io jili *A • 

Bill of exchange «. fo^ I 

Bill of fare n. ^7^ *11 i 

Bill of health n. %f?PTmT, ^«Ef-75r (g9T%^ %%) I 

Bill, ,to hav€ a clean, of health v. ^ 

^«|>| ) U ^ OU** jfXJ L ^ 

Bill of trading rt. 5f|jg% \ S H jW 


Bill of mortality «. qki *iT ^-7^ I A j^V V 
Bill of rights n. ^ *5T ^ I 

Bill of sale n. (^*bl75i, I tjj ^sfl 

Bill-poster or sticker n. «*il^si«i i 

'ibLiO 

Bill V. TlSTWii ^%tfR S^IRT I 

lilC.) jlfCil Jjj^ 

Billet n. %'!, i%7F^:7f% f%7T^^ 

^PTf; fe7)I*TT; '4rt|^<£l rt'fclfl'bi 3>'4 i I 

S a Ojj-Sr ^ ^Jjti’ C. Oj^L. 

1x5^ ^ <Cj Ng- 

Billiards n. aw I ‘Sif 

Billingsgate n. m^-TRslg i ^jf 
Billion n. ^?r i c^* 

Billow ft. SIR I A 
Bdly goat n. ttrt I \-/i 

Bimetallism n. fWTcft g-fjjr (#it aik ^ #if% i%<f^4i'i 
ft.e||3i ) I (j;) J-) Jl “J jjl l5 J**) j >-«l 

Bin n. ’flTT ( ^ITRIR ), 3I«tN, TRIW, 7 

I -> ‘v'A ‘e'“' X') W 

^ £l cs^^j bA 

Bind V. ^7T, . 77=751 7R7T, aiTJTRI; 7!7?f TRJIT, 

*j4fosbl ^71, 7^ ^TT; 7»®7r ^RTT I 
t T ‘t^ 0=9* 1^1?* *1 * ^ Xit SliJ^ *1 * ^ (bftJljL 

Binding, book n. lt#jL jL 

Binder n. =7l^ Tfl i A 
Binder, book n. f«i5??rFg i jLol,;. 

Binding it. 7?«r i u*A 

Binding adj. i 

Binocular ft. 'y.«n«t I o^jja 

Binomial adj. fgT?, ^ i isi-^ .» ‘Xtfja 

Biography ft. aftgsi-ci'ft^, 3jt7r7-^«rT, 

d'^lfiRT I S “^j? 

t(SjA^ 

Biology It. aflTT’-i^Rn', f^^T’-plcI I *='L- ^ ‘tij Cjfi- 
Bioscope ft. =4«f^5N, d€«{l'«. RCTTT), 717^7 I 

vAb'i ‘(l*b“ I’L, ) (A* ‘At Jv 

Biped n. ^TTTT ^rfTTR m TfH I J\j, 1. jyW u, JA 
Birch V. htti trti I^’jI* ‘bs ij- . 

Bird n. 7a^, TfiR^rr I ‘l-> 

Bird, a little, told -me W I V^Lcr^ 

Bird, old n. TRTH 7T aTK^ft I 

^aT jlSijw" I (jUajU. 

Bird, a, .in hand is worth two in the bush 7^ 
^ r>»' >J ii! A 

Bird is flown %f%*n m *T3ft; »tft w I 

if <if\^ ‘■J" 3' 'tit 

Birds of a feather n. ^ ft I 

' C iSdf 

Birds, kill two, with one stone v. ^ 7f ^ ^ I 

ja ili il\ 

Bird of passage, n. tIr i 

A ‘'i.3r ti'—j* 
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Bird of prey n. I 

(j'* 'ilr 

Bird fancier n. 'iTs^wr i 

. Vbjl. I..3f 


Bird lime n. 3fr€T I 

Bird’s nest «. I 

Bird seed n. %i%4l'b| ^RT I 

Bird’s eye view n. •raKT, 

5RK t >■ jV 

Birth n. WtT, I 

CJ^-ASW- 

Birth, new n- Ri'4'*0', *niT i ^ J> 

Birth, to give, to "O. ^??rr, 3R*n i ^ "'^S '-H 

Birthday n, spir^, I 

Birth mark n. t oU; y^*^ 

Birth place n. sRnj^, 5RT?«rR, I 

Birth right n. pr, I 

■ Biscuit n. i 


Bisect V. 5CT35Tr, % ^ ^ 1 

j}ji ji ‘WlS” JS. gi 

Bishop n. ^ 7i^ i cs>>t 

Bismuth n. I '^■' 

Bison n. sRsrr ^?rr I '•'j' 

Bit n. 5^, 5^; ^t3T 5^fT; 

i 4Ui sV^ji Sljp' K'Jjj S'^ *'jj ‘'jO 

Bit, to take the, between the teeth v. 
ft ITRI ( ^ ^ <T^ ) I 

J, '■’W- y yt OL. yS 

Bit, to'^put the, in the mouth v. 
t:€itT *IT *CPT I '>. '^ <-!« yj* ‘lii 

Bit, to give a, of one’s mind v, flrrsR-^ upr, 
i^iRT I >sjf <sjf -jl- <Jl> . 
Bit, to do one’s v, 1M ^T*?^ j|wr iRT RT Rife 
flRT, m ^aM I 

tli y J»ll tlJ ^J^ ^ 

Bit, a, of a Rl I 

L*\j 3 <jJii 

' * Bit by bit Rrfr-slt?T sfft-#: I 

i-jc" J-j:*=> •^cS *3j<' 

Bit, not a I <*’ 

Bit, every, as ft I W-» t/’ JS3t 

Bit, wait a inter. RTT I Jjt^ 'y 

Bitch n. W^, ff!Rr I ^ ‘<y 
Bite V. RtaRT, RIi ^Rfj ^ 

R»Rf, IRRT, m 5*raT I 

.bfi .bj ^ ib-^ .tjU iXa t\i^ oL. csJb 


b^*' £l'jjr Jl'jb ft 

Bite, to, the dust or ground v. sn^jT; 

ajq^l^ %5ir; fi?rr I 

by jj^uyj uW* y tt-^} -bw- y yy 

Bite, to, one’s'lips v. ffe RW, i 

bJjj y >bb^ jii y. 
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Bite, to, off more than one can chew v. 

^ ^ ira^ ^ I 

bJ qu ^rU y>l cJit I jSi, 

Bitten, to be, with v. RT SRFS ^ 

RRT I bW- y •^'y.i y, Jty 1 ji? 

Bitten, frost qM RRT |RI I 'y* '> 

Biting words n. ^ I t 5 >'b Jy j*s- 

Bitter adj. ^fRI, RTT^PR, RmK; 

I •"! t,x«, ni b i \ ^^ i } 

Bitter, to shed, tears v. RK-RK I bjj jb j\j 
Bitter, the, end n. RI RRT ^ 

^1 db ‘.db oj' b yj 

Bivouac n. sfilst^ ^ci^T q^R I j'Ji 'S'ob is'gy 

Bizarre adj. sRl^l, srfiR I 

Blab V. ^qi; ^ rt ^ i 

b) y5^ jb V * b y ^ db 

• Black adj. ^qw, qq^T; qfrr I ' 

U i' y>-»5' <rbi 

Black, to be in the, book of v. qqnS qfq 
fa ftRT I . by iy e,,. ijy Ja S 

Black in the face ftqi I by ^ 

Black ball, to v. Ri^r Rfsq sicRT (fRiqJi %«4|ih oq 
^qr) I (by ib jbf) bH^ 

Black-hearted adj. ^aqiRT, ^qi? i 

Ji .u .'Jib Ji jb" 

Blacken v. Ri^r R^OTT, RRRT i bb^J dblT .b/ 
Black despair n. q^ I 

<-^ 3 J Ch 3 ^ 

Black list «. ^q qi ^ I 

So/J 

Black looks n. f^mrC; RSTt I 

y <SJi jt* “b^' 
Black leg n. ^ (gffht); ^ 

c?cnR% gqq qrfeRRr wq ^ t i 

^ ,r Jb> yrjJ^y (cj* jy jy^) *=i* y^ 

^ by 4 .-L ITdbb 

Black mark n. qqqpft I yba, .dUT 
Black market n. rrt qiRK I jbb 'i'€ 

Black and blue qq*^ ^ sftR (oK qr q^ ft I 
y isy, ( .is- '^yr k. jb ^ JJ yr tiJi 
Black and tan n. 3iq«5qr i o^:' 

Black and white adj. ^ aik cia#c (^ 
^q^ qsft ft ) I 

( j* y' y b* j-®y ) -ty’ jj' 

Black and white, in feqq farr, sqr farr, WRsqq^q I 
. Xt ^ .^y b^ .lyl|XJ 

Black art n. Riqcftqr I by.jabf 

Black eye n. qte^ arpq i ♦CsT JJ ^s. d<jy 

Black magic n. risst sriq;. | jjW- 

Black maria n. ^ qrft, %lfql«ft qrft I 

<s!y s^y.'^ ‘isy jdT 
Blackguard n. qqqM, gs I .i/bUj. 
Blackguard v. qqqiqqqqT i b/ f^bj, .by Jlf 

Black lie n. '^ritc ^ I day?- ^ LhWV 
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Blackmail v. ?IT i 

b ^ <J -J ^ 

Blackout V. 5R: ^sn*!! 

(^3ft TO, S^) I 

^ <ol; (3^) bbp ^ ^ «ki>jT dll 

Blacksmith n, #cr: i jV 
Black sheep n. #3r arMt, ^ I 

‘ it <1 ^ • ‘i/jl «(^jT I* 

Black hole n. ^155-^3^1 , 1 JIS" 

Bladder n. ^ttot, > 5 ^ f 3ft ^ I 

J:*'’ Jy dx ^ 'j* '‘•^Jy ‘bL. 
Blade n. Tfft ( to ^IT TOisr^ ); TO ( TOg 

ST^, ctcSTO ^itlFa^) I 

( ^ j'jb' ‘'j:-' jiW) tk b jUi <( i" ^lil I ji 

Blame “O. ^’T «^i«t(, flr^ror wtott I 

blTj (.ijil .liS Jji 

Blanch v. 9%^ ft strt i 

bbr j» JuL, tii 

Bland adj. ^tro, TO, fTOTO I j'^>- ‘fj ‘J*/ 
Blandish v. ?nft5i TOT, JTO^TT, ITOR: ^stT i 

li tb^ Vn 

Blank adj, TOT, ^ I '->^ ‘db<- 

Blanket n. to^, ^sft, irw TO?: I 

j^W ‘(i^ 

Blanket v. TO^r firor; TO ^ (to^) I 

ba 

Blanket, wet n. ^TOTI, 5TI^^4); 3TO ^ ^ (^cTO^) t 

( ^ sImjIJ b i ^ b <lil jJ 

Blare n. 3ttto, i o'/ f (•/• 

Blare v. ^cJTO’Tt; ^TOTj 3 ttot ( ) I 

(IT UjJts ) Wjl ib^ <a~ Jib SbjKb 

Blaspheme v. TOT; 3ftTO^ 1%=^ TOT I 

\xi ^ J^.' 5bC jiT* 

Blast n, TO^ fit^; STI^fT^, TOI^j I 

^ o'/ '^' 'j* jd 

Black in full i oj,jjj 

Blast V. TO TOT, 13TOT, TOft ^ ^ I 

* bi ^ «bJl|:p 'b/ <iMtJ 

Blatant adj. ^ toi^Itot; ^JTO toi^TOT I 

V'j ^by* iVljk-'*P* Jj^ 

Blaze w. bsqs, eft, TO5, TOTOfS, » 

Blaze t). ^ITO, TOTO, =^JTTO; ^ i%TO 

3*IJIU I bl^ obii C!_^jA !lXii7 ‘'^Ot 

Blazon V. TOIf^ TOT, %TOT; TO ^[^RT I 

Obi ibO^^ 

Blech V. ’a^sTTOT, ^^TOT I bW-^- .b/ 

Bleak adj. ?r|, #icy; ^ prr, t-sfts; T^, IpTTO; 
^TO, STO I 

iO b ii,., «b y. 

Blear adj. |toi 1 

Blear-eyed adj. ITO i 

Bleat "v. TOir, ftftTOT I bU* ,b/ oy oy 

Bleb n. gjsT; I 


Bleed V. J j^TTO^TT; ^}l%TO^^;'|iTTOHT,^ 
ft’TT; 3^*TT; I 

ib'j* Jii ‘blfi 0*s“ Jba jJl^ \ .'^ iUI^ \ 

( Oji- I Oj»- 

Ja !b*JJ_,* i\^j^ 0 

Blemish n. TOT, fTCT, ^JTO; jfe, 5fH, i 

dJ i'djr ,^a 

Blend v. f®-ft[®TOT, ftTOT i 

b'Ob fbj* libT ,b'bc jp 

Bless V. 3 TRfNt^ qr fan TOlt€ ^T; ’TT^ TOT, 
qr^ TOWI; JTTO ^ TOT; 3 ^ TOT; TOcI 

5 ^ TOT I 

b ii, ibb dlb (b^^ ^ j^*'**'* ^ Ifri b i'j ' 

b* / ,b J "b^ ib' / '-i j* b 

Blight V. 5 ?ITT fCT TO?: TO^tt; 

^ ^ifT I bi ^ 2 ibis J\ ^jj ibi 0 ^^ <bis '<“!■ y 

Blind ^j. 9 TTO; ^rr^, 3 tto, TO I 

JLIl 2_ nP'^ SbjJ^ 

Blind n. firM, TO, afts i 

ij' ,jT ‘-6/i ‘lij, ,^^4:5. 

Blind alley n. *t^ i jT <*?/ ■^. ■ 

Blind door n. I^IT fsTT TOT^ 1 'y k 
Blind letter n. q^r to, q?: TO ?t ^ 1 

y, bs 4 <j db^ J,y^ <'®^ '>. y. 

Blind of an eye adj. TOT I bY 
Blind side, one’s «. Wf qf^ ferora arr ?:^ sr 
trrf^s I 

Ji\p iJi^' • y ^ b_ obli>- S Pt> »J 
Blind stitch n. (^ ^aqaft ^ ^ STI^) 

3 ?yT 3 ft, 5 TO I 

o,j j\j {jy > y ^> ‘k' j^) 

Blind, to be, to v. %to?: ftqr qr ^ ^ 

q ?RRT I ^ <^3 «-' b b_,* y- _i_ <!!. >ij'; 

Blind, to turn a, eye to w. TO-g^l^ q ^TOT, 
q ?TOT I 

k/j ^ X ‘k^* J" tfy. Op 
Blink V. q^ TOiT, ari# ft^^SiTOT; ’ftqr ^tot, ^ 
jftw ^TOT; ft q fe qTq r I 

bpul ‘k^i ^ ^ ^T <k^> ljj|> fbb^M^ tS^dT ibjU dib 

Blinkers ?^. (^ qtrl^ arNt q^ TO 

^ ^ ) I X UjjJlT J^- ) tf jUjjl 

^ cA* Jia 

Bliss n. qroro, TOrq, i^r, f# i 

tyjy < (OkY* 

Blister ». afTTO, TOT, qrRtsq I Aj 

Blithe adj. ajinP^d 1 ciajT ,Ja»j5j 

Blizzard n. q^ afjift, <j 5HH I 

0b_^ (_»ji ,yj»T ^ (_ijj 

Bloated adj. < 5 :« 5 T garr; ^rTO-fq^T I 'is? kjp *1^ Vj,. 
Block V. ftro, wqs TOqr; to ^qr \ 

b-/ X. 5 ® .kTjj 

Block n. fpqr, 55 IT ( 55 ^^), ?ITO; TO, ft 5 B, qros; 
q^iqta fsmK I 

jiy i5opK» iiiijlSj <3^ I'xS^ 
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Blockhead n. ^?rnu i 

Block, chip of the old n. ^ Si^ji fk^Jl 
3n% ^ «IT 3^ 5IT ff I 

UjT £Z k <-5* LmC^ (^ll jSf 

o jA ^ 

Block letters, to write in v. ara^r- 

I ^ '^' ‘^' / 

Blockade «. srr^isn^; ^ i 
Blond w. ''ift t?raT; i 

VijuJt il£”d6j ^ (jf* 

Blood n. tifcT, 5!f ; 5Rr55, M 

ITR^IPT; f^ScIT, f^rUST; fpiIT, ^ I 

S'Sl^J >l» itjljjti- ij?" lO^ <0j^ 

(Oj^ 

Blood and iron, a man of n. ^rjpcrf^, I 

' Blood feud n. It, fprfr I 

J**V -ji 

Blood guilty adj. fcJTi^ arm^t I 

<^>U' '^'r* ■Jj=^ 

Blood heat n. ’ll 5TR?i I 

k Jt-^ 

Blood-hound n. w^; 3rT?Ejr i u-^W itS" ^^j-W 
Blood is thicker than- water ‘ ap^n 1«BT- 

ftiT an^ # ^’1 ‘i-* / 

Blood letting ^ i *:>>- 

Blood money n. TWT I 

*jjj (5^ jj». 

Blood orange n. ^n?!' I ' 

Blood poisoning tt. ^ arriiT I 

1*1^ jfi (J j>. 

Blood red adJ. I ^ ‘j>- 

Blood relation n. wn, pfl€l i J:^ X 
Blood, royal ^ i */h 
Bloodshed tt. Wio, I ^ssJyf 
Blood shot eye ». a|5t ?Tr 5^55 ^ 5|pg I 

^T j>- .^T J'il L ^ 

Blood sucker n. ^ arnr^ 

I iTjv '•<ssf ^ ) jj'W- Vb,^j5- 0 j>- 

Blood thirsty adj, 'arr^rr I ImiIaj I^cj 

Blood vessel ft. T*T,_ *11^, sHfl I 

' 1^3'*’ <li'* S idfj 

Blood worm n. »i5r ^ (f^ irssit ^ 

3*n^ t) I 

(<^!* i.'O t5* ^ A £1"^.^, 

Blood, bad n. It, tNt i J^J cj:i 

Blood, blue ».^pr«lT*9IJi^fr i kj^’ 

Blood out of a stone, one cannot draw qwr# 

^ |. Ltfi f J<S 

Blood up, to have one’s v. ^i ?Sf^-jjTl 
qr itarr; arr hsrt i 

(t'WT gu ^ ft jA _,U' J, ^ ‘t jf, 


Blood, flesh and Trtk, f^, ^T*ni^JI5t I 

O.^ lArtwSf* ^ 

Blood, fresh w. ^ I ^jr 

Blood, in cold adv. arR-f^IlT; iTf’ft ^ l%|aRn% i 

k.V k ‘Xlpfji <^W 

Blood, to nin in thev. ftR I Oj^ 

Blood, own flesh and arraTTl*!! I ^ V 
Blood, first taste of n. ?5fi3ft; q??!! qR gfif ^ 

5WRr I UD o>- i^u V* jt ‘jiy 

Bloom n. fSlrsRT; afisft; gs^fiT, 

qClT I ->ki ‘t'j'ii- ‘•J'il S iJjij 

Bloom V. '55RT, w;n, %35in; siiiT "tt 3trt \ 

j. jV: .‘^j<i 

Blossom ft. '5®, 5®^, sBfqsf | JJ/" ■v-H <Jj<i 

Blossom V. '55Rr, tRaRT, f^awiT, «r5IT ’TK arRi 1 

I'l y, jV; <1^, 

Blot ». Rssrr, ^u, T^n^ Rs^rr; Irq, gfrr i 

^jOM tHJbi 

Blot out V, fJr^FTT; ^ ^ 

^qff I ^ oLtS iUife JKj ‘.l5 y jj:> Sljllu 

Blotting paper n. I 

t-.*' iU“yT </k" 

Blotch n. ST'Tf; wsqr I •JH’’ 

Blouse «. fTcTT, > jf .*'/ 

Blow ft. gq^, %T; =%, ansR, Mu; 

^fqir I ‘Jt-* ,jDj!p iLij^ ^ 

Blow, atone adv, ^^qRaf, I 

d*L,'^y!^ (J* jl dl i dll 

Blow V. t^T, m €m =^??rT, 

^ stht t 

» \» l ^^l .i.*< t iLJ fl> 1 
• l*W- jl i-JL. IjA 


ilomWeXnge 1 

^l«?T, ^ 44*t( I 1’.3, 3* S* j f jl* 

Blow great guns v, ^T#a=MR^ I (/•»>T Xjjj 
Blow hot and cold o. sTRl-il^^qT; gicr-qR^^RT; qirfl 
f® sftr ^ ^ r 

jif }>y gk ‘'■"j* *=#sii 

Blow off steam v, «nq ( qrf^, q® ^ sbt 
SRRT; gqr® ^PEToRi I 

UKi JU ,U6J' (J< ij^') yt* 

Blow one’s own trumpet v. ^ JIRR, aiq% If 

qjRT I oL. 4i. .LjU dCiS 

Blow out V. ^ %qr, pnqr i ,ba 

Blow over v, ^ S^tt siht, a® strt I 

'sW J ,l»W- jjT 

Blow up V. <5® sn^T; l^RI; ft siRIj %f4»q r; 
*rn;f% i 

15^1 oiL. oi, iliW 

Blow out one’s brains v. qi arRHpjrrqRqr; 

t?R ^ !RS(% ^ |[qT I 
£1 J" ‘y jl* <ij^ di* jr^ ^ k 

Blowzy adj. |f®T, ^ l 

^ jf.A JV 
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GANDHIjrS PRESS STATEMENT 

On the eve of his departure for Shrirampore 
Gandhiji issued the following statement to the Press : 

I find myself in the midst of exaggeration 
and falsity. I am unable to discover the truth. 
There is terrible mutual distrust Oldest friend- 
ships have snapped. Truth and ahimsa by which I 
swear, and which have to my knowledge sustained 
me for sixty years, seem to fail to show the 
attributes I have ascribed to them. 

To test them, or better, to test myself, I 
am going to a village called Shrirampore, cutting 
myself away from those who have been with me all 
these years, and who have made life easy. for 
me. I am taking Prof. Nirmal Kumar Bose as 
my Bengali teacher and interpreter and Shri 
Parsuram, who has been my most devoted, 
selfless and silent stenographer. 

The other workers, whom I have brought 
with me will each distribute themselves in other 
villages of Noakhali to do the work of peace, 
if it is at all possible, between the two commu- 
nities. They are, unfortunately, all non-BengaHs 
except little Abha. They will, therefore, be 
accompanied by one Bengali worker each as 
teacher and interpreter, even like Prof. N. EL 
Bose win be to me. 

Distribution work and selection work will 
be done by Sri Satish Chandra Dasgupta of the 
Khadi Pratisthan. My ideal is to live in a local 
Muslim League family,, but I see that I must 
not wait for that happy day. I must meanwhile 
establish such contacts whh the Muslims as I can 
in their own villages. My suggestion to the League 
Ministers is that they should give me one 
honest and brave Muslim to accompany one 
equally honest and brave Hindu for each affected 
village. They should guarantee at the cost of 
their lives if need be, the safety of the 
returning Hindu refugees. I am sorry to have to 
confess that without some such thing it seems 
to me difficult to induce them to return to their 
villages. 

From all accoimts received by me, life is 
not as yet smooth and safe for the minority 
community in the villages. They, therefore, 
prefer to live as exiles from their own hqmes, 
crops, plantations and surroundings, and live 
on inadequate and ill-balanceff doles. 

Many friends from outside Bengal have 
written to me to allow them to come for peace 


work, but I have strongly dissuaded them from 
coming. I would love to let them come if and 
when I see light through this impenetrable 
darkness. 

In the meantime, both Pyarelal and Lhave 
decided to suspend all other activities in the'shape 
of correspondence, including the heavy work of 
the Harijun and the allied weeklies. I have asked 
Shri Kishorlal, Shri Kakasaheb, Shri Vinoba 
and Shri Narhari Parikh to edit the weeklies 
jointly and severally. -Pyarelal and I may, if our 
work permits, send stray contributions from our 
respective villages. Correspondence will be atten- 
ded to from Sevagram. 

How long this suspense will last, is more than 
I can say. This much, however, I can. I do not 
propose to leave East Bengal till I am satisfied 
that mutual trust has been established between 
the two communities and the two have resumed 
the even tenor of their life in their villages. 
Without this there is neither Pakistan nor Hindu- 
stan — only slavery awaits India, torn asunder by 
mutual strife and engrossed in barbarity. 

No one need at present be disturbed about 
my low diet. On receipt of the following wire 
from Dr. Rajendra Prasad : 

Letter received. Have already wired quiet. 
There have been no incidents for a week now. 
Situation satisfactory. Most earnestly desire resump- 
tion of normal diet. Myself going Ddhi 19 th., 

I resumed goat’s milk from yesterday and 
propose to revert to normal diet as early as the 
system permits. The future is in God’s keeping 
KazirkhU, 20-ll-’46 

OUR LAHORE BRANCH 

Readers will please note that a branch of the 
Navajivan Kar^alaya has recently been opened at 
Lahore (Bright View B,uilding, Royal Park, McLeod 
Road). Copies of our four weeklies : Harijan 
(English), Harijanbandhu (Gujarati), Harijan- 
sevak ( Hindustani in Nagari script ) and Harijan- 
sevetk ( Hindustani in U*du script), as also copies 
of our Gujarati monthly, Shikshan one Sahitya, 
and our publications will be available at the place. 
Subscriptions for the weeklies and the monthly 
will also be accepted. All sales of the Harijan and 
its various editions at Lahore will henceforth be 
handled by the branch office. 


Manager . 
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WEEKLY LETTER 

Emerald green fields of paddy meet the eye just 
now in Noakhali District wherever you go. There has 
been a bumper crop this year such as has not been 
kn’own for the 'last twelve years. But nature’s bounty 
has been more than offset by the sadistic cruelty 
of man. The crop is in ear and about to ripen but 
a number of those who sowed them are not there 
to reap or garner. Some halve been killed. Others 
have fled for safety to various refugee camps. 

The question of the repatriation of the refugees 
is worrying the authorities as well as the various 
relief organizations. Unless they return to their 
homes early, they might lose the paddy and the 
betel nut crop which in their absence might be 
bagged by others. The problem bristles with diffi- 
culties. They have lost their all, they have no houses 
to live in. Without means of subsistence and without 
even a roof over their heads for shelter, where are 
they to go ? they ask. Above all, where is the 
guarantee that they would be safe if they returned 
to their villages ? To clear* the atmosphere of terror 
and re-establish mutual confidence and goodwill is 
the problem of problems. 

Tragedy Of Gopairbag 

On the 8th instant Gandhiji accompanied by the 
Parliamentary Secretaries Janab NasruUah Saheb 
and Abdur Rashid Saheb, Mr. Mclnerny the 
District Magistrate ^and the Superintendent of 
Police, Noakhali, motored from Chaumuhani to the 
village of Gopairbag. Here, buried deep in the 
midst of thick groves of slender arecanut and 
cocoanut palms whose tall tops seemed to meet 
overhead, are scattered five clusters of huts occupied 
by Hindu famihes, in the midst of nearly fifty 
times that number of Mushm families. One of these 
is a Patwari’s house. Silken plantain leaves spread 
out in graceful arches under a sapphire blue sky. 
The loveliness of nature was spread all around. The 
air was delightfully fresh and cool. But the human 
scene that met the eye froze one’s blood. There 
had been murder and arson. The place of worship 
had been desecrated. The corpses of slaughtered 
men were piled up in a heap in one corner of the 
courtyard and burnt. Charred remains of what was 
once flesh and blood bore witness to the grim 
tragedy. There were blood stains on the doorsteps 
of some of the houses.. The kutcha floors in many 
houses had been dug up presumably in search of 
hidden cash or jewels. The odour of death still 
hung over the place. It was a picture of desolation. 
Three girls had been abducted from the house, twp 
of whom were still missing. 

Dattapara 

Oh his way back at evening Gandhiji halted at 
Diwanbari at Dattapara where tact and presence 
of mind combined with good luck had enabled the 
Diwanji family to escape from the fate of the Patwari 
family at Gopairbag. The place itself has at present 
been turned into a refugee camp holding about 
6000 refugees. Gandhiji discussed here with the 
district authorities the' question of repatriation of 
the refugees to their respective homes. Some local 


Muslim League members had also been invited and 
took part in the discussion. 

Addressing a meeting of Hindus and Muslims at 
evening, Gandhiji told them that it was a shame for 
both the Hindus and the Mussalmans that the Hindus 
should have to run away .from their homes as they 
had done. It was a shame for the Muslims because 
it was out of fear of the Muslims that the Hindus 
had run away. Why should a human being inspire 
another with fear ? It was no less a shame for the 
Hindus to have given way to craven fear. He had 
always said that man should fear none but God. 
The Government officials ’ accompan 3 ring him 
were all anxious that they should return to their 
homes. To feed and clothe thousands in one place 
involved difficulties for the refugees as well as for 
the Government. The Government officials were 
ashamed of the fact that such things should have 
happened in their jurisdiction. He wanted them to 
forgive and forget what had happened in Noakhali 
and .Tipperah, That did not mean that they were to 
become cowards. But it served no useful purpose 
to keep on recalling the unpleasant past. He hoped 
and prayed that the Hindus and Muslims of these 
parts would become friends once more. He knew 
the Hindus had suffered a lot and were suffering 
still. He would not ask them to return to their 
homes till at least one good Muslim and one good 
Hindu came forward to accompany them and stand 
surety for , their safety in each village. He was sure 
there were plenty of good Hindus and good Muslims 
in these parts who would give the necessary 
guarantee. 

A Muslim friend from the audience said they 
had already given them the assurance that they 
would look after them but the Hindus would not 
listen to them, Gandhiji replied that they should 
try to understand and appreciate the reasons of 
rbc Hindus’ distrust and overcome __ their fear. A 
Hindu refugee got up and asked how they could 
have confidence in the assurances of the Muslims 
any more. When the trouble was threatening they 
had promised to look after them but had failed to 
protect them afterwards. Besides where were they 
to go and stay ? They had lost their all. Were they 
to go back and stay in the jungles ? And when 
fifty good Muslims in the village had failed to save 
them on the previous occasion, how would one good 
Muslim do so now ? Gandhiji replied that the 
Government would see that their huts were rebuilt 
and they had food and clothing when they returned 
to their homes. Whatever might have happened in 
the past, if now one good Muslim and one good 
Hindu took the responsibility for their safety in 
each village, they could rely on their word backed 
as it would be by the collective invitation of all the 
Muslims in the village. If they were still afraid 
they were cowards and not even God could help 
the cowardly. 

The next day Gandhiji shifted his camp to 
Dattapara in order to be able to visit more affected 
villages in the interior. After the evening prayer he 
addressed a huge gathering in which about 80 % were 
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Muslims. It was a passionate appeal to their cons- 
cience. He talked to them of the purifying alchemy 
of God’s name which was more potent even than 
the proverbial philosopher’s stone. He asked them 
to search their hearts and tell him whether they 
really wanted the Hindus to come back and live 
in their midst as friends and neighbours. If they 
wanted them back, they should stand guarantee for 
their safety and self-respect, assure them that their 
daughters, sisters, and mothers would be regarded 
like the M,uslims’ own daughters, sisters and mothers. 
H not, they should plainly tell him so and he would 
ask the unfortunate refugees to migrate. But he him- 
self would stay in their midst till their hearts were 
converted, live on what they might provide him 
and die there if necessary. The full text of the 
speech is reproduced elsewhere in these columns. 

Several written questions were submitted to him 
at the end of the meeting. One of them was : how 
could the refugees have the confidence to go back 
when the hooligans who had harassed them were 
still at large ? Gandhijf replied that it was the duty 
of the Government to Tound up the hooligans but 
his advice to the refugees was to leave the Govern- 
ment to attend to its duty. If the good Muslims 
invited them back wholeheartedly, they should return. 

Further into the Interior 

The 11th was Gandhiji’s day of silence. All the 
same he visited the villages Noakhola, Sonachak and 
Khilpara, all in the Lakhimpur Thana. The journey 
was partly by motor and partly by boats which were 
punted with difficulty in khals that were choked 
with thickly tangled masses of water hyacinth. At 
Noakhola 8 people were said to have been murdered 
including a schoolboy of 15. Four skulls and charred 
remains of the bones were scattered all over the 
place. The houses had almost all been burnt down. 
In the house where the boy was murdered his school 
books and freshly written exercise books were 
strewn over the floor. The betel nut and the cocoa- 
nut trees surrounding the houses were seprehed. 
Those that were not killed or did not run away 
were said to have been converted including a deaf- 
mute who by piteous signs showed the tuft of hair 
in a piece of cloth which had been removed from 
his head and to which he still clung. The few women 
that remained were all weeping and wailing in a 
heart-rending manner. At Sonachak the place of 
worship had been desecrated and set fire to. Broken 
images lay on footpaths and in the debris inside 
the ruined temple. In this village too the same 
piteous weeping and wailing of women met Gandhiji. 

In a written message that- was read out at the 
evening prayer gathering Gandhiji poured out the 
anguish which the sights which he had seen had 
filled him with. Wherever he had gone he had seen 
burnt houses and heard stories of looting and for- 
cible conversions. Hindu women were without the 
auspicious vermilion mark on their heads and fore- 
heads and without their conchshell bangles. How 
he wished that all Muslim brothers would condeihn 
these atrocities with one voice so that the Hindus 
could go back to their homes and live there as they 


used to before the disturbances. Their houses would 
be rebuilt before they could go back. The Muslims 
should help in that. Such he believed was the 
injunction of the holy Quran too. 

The next day at the evening prayer gathering 
which mostly consisted of refugees, Gandhiji again 
referred to the question of repatriation. The Moulvi 
Saheb, the Vice President of Union No. 6, who had 
addressed them before him had invited them in the 
name of the Mussalmans to return to their homes. 
But it was not so easy in action as it was in speech. 
Everyone was anxious to see the two communities 
live in peace and harmony once again. For that it was 
not necessary that they should have the same religion. 
He had seen awful sights of destruction. He had seen 
the terror-stricken faces of the sufferers. They had 
been forcibly converted once and they were afraid 
the same thing would be repeated. He wanted them 
to shed that fear. He alone deserved to live who 
refused to give up God’s name. They must learn to 
face death rather than give up Ramanama. He was 
hot enamoured of the military and the police. The 
function of the police was to arrest thieves and 
dacoits, that of the military to guard them against 
foreign aggression. The police and the military could 
not teach them to cease fighting among themselves 
and live as friends. He referred to the scheme for 
repatriation but it could work only if the Muslim 
League wished to have peace and fully co-operated. 
Shamsuddin Saheb was coming in two or three 
days. They would hear from him what the League 
Government wanted to do. 

Visits to the village of Gomatoli and Nandigram 
completed Gandhiji’s programme in the Lakhimpur 
Thana. In Nandigram the same scene of devastation 
that was seen in Noakhola and Khilpara confronted 
one. About 6oo houses had been burnt down. Twiked 
and blackened pieces of corrugated sheets that once 
constituted roofings littered the ground among heaps 
of cinders and debris. A school building, a hostel 
and a hospital were reduced to ashes. Scorched 
cocoanut and arecanut palms marked the site 
of arson. The temple belonging to the leading 
family of the village had been desecrated here too. 
A Cruel Joke 

Gandhiji shifted his camp from Dattapara to 
Kazirkhil on the 14th afternoon. On the way he 
stopped at Shahpur where a public meeting had 
been arranged. Gandhiji had been told that there 
would be a big gathering 'at Shahpur. But someone 
had spread the rumour- that he would be accom- 
panied by the Superintende^nt of Police, the 
District Magistrate and an armed guard who would 
utilize the occasion for .making arrests with the 
result that very few people were in evidence 
when Gandhiji arrived there. “ It is a cruel joke,” 
remarked Gandhiji. For so far as he was concerned 
he had never wanted any police or district authority 
to accompany him. But the authorities said they 
could not take the risk of letting him go about 
unprotected. 

It had been brought to his notice that in several 
places, while the local Mussalmans professed to be 

(Continued on p. 426) 
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THE FIRST LESSON 


Mr. Mclnerny, the District Magistrate of 
Noakhali, addressing Gandhiji’s evening prayer 
gathering at Dibanbari ( Datiapara ) made a pithy 
remark* As after a natural calamity like an earthquake, 
floods or an epidemic involving large masses of 
people, so after riots, the first requisites of 
rehabilitation and relief are food, clothing, shelter 
and primary medical aid. But of far greater 
importance than these is courage which is the 
basis of all virtues. Nothing could have been more 
opportune, he added, than Gandhiji’s visit to 
Noakhali in the ptesent juncture. For, courage cannot 
be doled out like rice or other items of relief. It 
has to be 'evoked from within and who could do 
it better than Gandhiji? 

The Only Way 

He could have little idea at that time that 
Gandhiji had anticipated him in that regard even 
before he had set foot on the soil of the Tipperah 
District. The first lesson was delivered at Chandpur 
when a group of 20 to 25 workers including the 
SOI} of the late Babu Hardayal Nag and several 
representatives of various relief organizations met 
him in the dining saloon of the Kiwi on the morning 
of the 7th November. “ What goes against the 
grain in me,” Gandhiji told them, “ is that a single 
individual can be forcibly converted or a single 
woman can be kidnapped or raped. So long as we 
feel ^ we can be subjected to these indignities, we 
shall continue to be so subjected, If we say we 
cannot do without police or military protection, we 
really confess defeat even before the battle has 
begun. No police or military in the world can 
protect people who are cowards. Today you say, 
thousands of people are terrorizing a mere handful, 
so what can the latter do? But even a few 
individuals are enough to terrorize the whole mass, 
if the latter feel hdpless. Your trouble is not 
numerical inferiority but the feeling of helplessness 
that has seized you and the habit of depending on 
others. The remedy lies with you. That is too why 
I am opposed to the idea of your evacuating from 
East Bengal en masse. It is no cure for impotence 
or helplessness. ” 

” East Bengal is opposed to such a move,” they 
replied. 

They should not leave ”, Gandhiji resumed. 
“20,000 able-bodied men prepared tq die like brave 
men non-violendy might /today be regarded as a 
fairy tale. But it would be no fairy tale for every 
able-bodied man in a population of 20,000 to die 
like stalwart soldiers to a man in open fight. They 
will go down in history like the immortal five 
hundred of Leonidas who made Thermopylae.” And 


he quoted the proud epitaph which marked the 
grave of the Thermopylae heroes : 

Stranger ! Tell Sparta, here her soas are laid, 

Such was her law and we that law obeyed. 

A False Cry 

“ I will proclaim from the housetops,” he 
continued, “ that it is the only condition under 
which you can live in East Bengal. You have asked 
for Hindu officers, Hindu police and Hindu military 
in the place of Muslim. It is a false cry. You forget 
that Hindu officers, Hindu police and Hindu military 
have in the past done all these things — looting, 

arson, abduction, rape. I come from Kathiawad 

the land of petty principalities. I cannot describe 
to you to what’ depths of depravity human nature can 
go. No woman’s honour is safe in some principalities 
and the chief is no hooligan but a duly einnointed one.” 

“ These are cases of individual depravity. Here 
we have got this on a mass scale.” 

“ But the individual there is not alone. He is 
backed by the machinery of J his little State.” 

A Poor Consolation 
He is condemned even by his compeers. Here 
such acts arc not condemned by the Muslims.” 

“ I have heard nothing but condemnation of 
these acts from Saheed Suhrawardy downwards 
since I have come here. Words of condemnation 
may tickle your ears. But they are no consolation 
to the unfortunate women whose houses have been 
laid desolate or who have been abducted, forcibly 
converted and forcibly married.” 

“ What a shame for Hindus, what a disgrace for 
Islam,” he exclaimed warming up. “ No, I am not 
going to leave you in peace. Presently you will say 
to yourself. When will this man leave us and go ?’ 
But this man will not go. He did not come on 
your invitation and he will go on his own only, but 
with your blessings, when his mission in East Bengal 
is fuHiUed.” 

“ It is a part of their plan for Pakistan,” put in 
one member of the deputation. 

“ It is midsummer madness and they have realized 
it. They will soon sicken of it. They have already 
begun to.” 

“ Why do not they come here then and set 
this right ? ” 

That stage will come. Sickness only marks the 
crisis. Convalescence must precede cure.” “ You see 
I am a nature-curist,” he added with a sardonic 
laugh in which all joined. 

The Fallacy of Numbers 

“ But here we are a mere drop in the ocean,” 
remarked another friend resuming the discussion. 

Gandhiji replied that even if there was one 
Hindu in East Bengal, he wanted him to have the 
courage to go and live in the midst of the 
Mussalmans and die if he must like a hero. He 
should refuse to live as a serf and a slave. He 
uaight not have the non-violent strength to die 
without fighting. But he could command their admi- 
ration if he had the courage not to submit to wrong 
and died fighting like a man. “ There is not a mai^ 
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however cruel and hard-hearted, but would give 
his admiration to a brave man. A goonda is not 
the vile man he is imagined to be. He is not 
without his noble traits.” 

The friend who was leading the argument 
however was still sceptical. " A goonda does not 
understand reason,” he said. 

“ But he understands bravery," replied Gandhiji. 
“ If he finds that you are braver than he, he will 
respect you.” 

Armoury Raid Tradition 

“ You will note,” continued Gandhiji, “ that for 
the purposes of our present discussion I have not 
asked you to discard the use of arms. I can’t 
provide you with arms. It is not for me to provide 
arms to the Chittagong Armoury Raid men,” he 
remarked chaffing them. “The most tragic thing 
about the armoury raid people,” he added “ is that 
they could not even multiply themselves. Their 
bravery was lop-sided. It did not infect others.” 

That started a discussion on the Chittagong 
Armoury Raid group. 

“ No wonder it could not, " answered one of the 
party. “ They were condemned. ” 

“ By whom ? I may have — that is a different 
thing.” 

“ The people did do. I am myself an Armoury 
Raid man.” 

“ They did not. You are no Armoury Raid man or, 
you should not have been hereto tell these thm|s. 
That so many of them should have remained living 
witnesses of the things that have happened is in 
my eyes a tragedy of the first order. If they had 
shown the same fearlessness and courage to face 
death in the present crisis as they did when they 
made that raid, they would have gone down in 
history as heroes. As it is, they have only inscribed 
a small footnote in the page of history. You will 
see I am not, as I have already said, asking you 
just now to unlearn the use of 'arms or to follow 
my tsrpe of heroism. I have not made it good even 
in my own case. I have come here to test it in 
East Bengal. I want 'you to take up the conven- 
tional type of heroism. You should be able to infect 
others — both men and women — with courage and 
fearlessness to face death when the alternative is 
dishonour and humiliation. Then the Hindus can 
stay in East Bengal, not otherwise. After aU, the 
Mussalmans are blood of our blood and bone 
of our bone.” 

“ Here the proportion of Mussalmans and Hindus 
is 6 to 1. How can you expect us to stand against 
such heavy odds? ” 

" When India was brought under British sub- 
jection, there were 70,000 European soldiers against 
t 33 crores of Indians.” 

“ We have no arms. The Government backs them 
with its bayonets. ” 

“ The odds were much heavier against the Indians 
in South Africa. The Indian community there was a 
mere handful in the midst of an overwhelming 
majority of Europeans and Negroes. The Europeans 


had arms. We had none. So we forged the weapon 
of Satyagraha. Today the Indian is respected by 
the White man in South Africa, not so the Zulu 
with all his fine physique.” 

“ So we are to fight with arms anyhow ? ” the 
friend finally asked. 

“ Not anyhow, ” replied Gandhiji. “ Even violence 
has its code of ethics. For instance, to butcher 
helpless old men, women and children is not bravery 
but rank cowardice. Chivalry requires that they 
should be protected even at the cost of one’s life. 
The history of early Islam is replete with such 
instances of chivalry and Islam is all the stronger 
for them.” 

Bravery or Brutality? 

“ Would you permit the Hindus to take the 
offensive ? ” 

“ The people of Bihar did and brought disgrace 
upon themselves and India. They have set the clock 
of India’s independence backward. 1 have a right 
to speak about Bihar. In a sense I feel closer to 
Bihar than to Bengal as fortune, enabled me to give 
a striking demonstration of the non-violence 
technique in Champaran. I have heard it said that 
the retaliation in Bihar has ‘ cooled ’ the Muslims 
down. They mean it has cowed them down for the 
time being. They forget that wo can play at a 
game. Bihar has forged a link in the chain of our 
slavery. If the Bihar performance is repeated or if 
the Bihar mentality does not mend, you may note 
down my words in your diary: Before long India 
will pass under the yoke of the Big Three with one 
of them probably as the mandatory power. The inde- 
pendence of India is today at stake in Bengal and 
Bihar, The British Government entrusted the 
Congress with power not because they are in love 
with the Congress but because they had faith that 
the Congress would use it wisely and well, not 
abuse it. Today Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru finds the 
ground slipping from under his feet. But he won’t 
let that happen. That is why he is in Bihar. He 
has said he is going to stay there as long as it 
may be necessary.” 

“ Biharis have behaved as cowards,” he added 
with deep anguish. “ Use your arms well, if you 
must. Do not ill-use them. Bihar has not used its 
arms well. If the Biharis wanted to retaliate, they 
could have gone to Noakhali and died to a man. 
But for, a thousand Hindus to fall upon a handful 
of Mussalmans — men, women and children — living 
in their midst is no retaliation but just brutality. 
It is the privilege of arms to protect the weak and 
helpless. The best succour that Bihar could have 
given to the Hindus of East Bengal would have 
been to guarantee with their own lives the absolute 
safety of the Muslim population living in their midst. 
Their example would have told. And I have faith 
that they will still do so with due repentance when 
the present madness has passed away. Anyway that 
is the price I have put upon my life, if they want 
me to live. Here ends the first lesson. ” 

Kazirkhil, 18-ll-’46 Pyarelal 
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anxious that peace should be re-established, they 
were not prepared to do anything for it or give 
any guarantee, unless the Muslim League leaders 
asked them to. Gandhiji recognizing the reason- 
ableness of their suggestion referred to a statement 
of Qeiid-e-Azam Jinnah which he had read that 
morning. He did not like everything in that state- 
ment but there were some things'in it which should 
commend themselves to all. In that statement 
Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah had said : “ If the Mussalmans 
lose their balance and give vent to the spirit of 
vengeance and retaliation and prove false to the 
highest codes of morality and preachings of out 
great religion Islam, you will not only lose your 
title to the claim of Pakistan but also it will start 
a most vicious circle of bloodshed and cruelty, 
which will at once put off the day of our freedom 
and we shall only be helping to prolong the period 
of slavery and bondage.” He had further said : “ We 
must prove politically that we are brave, generous 
and trustworthy, . . . that in the Pakistan areas 
the minorities will enjoy the fullest security of life, 
property and honour just as the Mussalmans them- 
selves, nay even greater.” He would like them, 
remarked Gandhiji, to ponder over that statement, 
if on examination they found that his quotation 
was correct. Murder, loot, arson, abduction and 
forcible marriages and forcible conversions could 
not but prolong India’s slavery. If they kept on 
quarrelling among themselves, if they looked to the 
police and the military for protection, they would 
DC inciting the third party to rule over them. . 
Heart Agony 

At Kazirkhil Gandhiji's camp has been fixed up 
in a partially devastated house. The miscreants were 
not able to burn down the place completely. An 
advance party of Shri Satish Babu’s men had cleaned 
it up and made it habitable. There was a small 
gathering for the prayers in the compound of the 
house. Addressing them after prayer on the first 
day Gandhiji said he found indescribable peace in 
the natural scenery around him but he found that 
peace missing on the faces of the men and women. 
And how could they have peace after all that they 
had been through ? He found a number of guards 
standing there to protect him and his party. Again’st 
whom were they to protect him ? He was not used 
to go about with a guard. He had toured in Bengal 
unprotected before this. “ But today the authorities 
would not let me do so. It is a matter of sorrow 
and shame for me and more than me it should be a 
matter of shame for the Mussalmans of East Bengal.” 

Even the schools and temples had been destroyed, 
he proceeded. Shamsuddin Saheb, their Minister, 
did not like it. The happenings in East Bengal, he 
said, had hurt him deeply. The hearts of the people 
had to be purged of hatred. For that their ( the 
Mussalmans’ ) help and cooperation was necessary. 
This Fratricide 

This fratricide was more awful than anything in 
hig experience, he said. He had carried on a grim 
struggle for- 20 years in South Africa and for the 


last 30 years in India. But this mutual slaughter 
had non-plussed him. He did not know how he 
could induce the two communities to live in peace 
and harmony again. He had come to Bengal to find 
a solution for the problem. Bengal was a big 
province. If the communal problem could be solved 
here, it would be solved elsewhere also. If he 
succeeded here, he would go away from Bengal with 
a new lease of Ufe. If not, he wished God to remove 
him from this earth. He did not wish to leave 
Bengal empty-handed. The word “pessimism” was 
not to be foundi in his dictionary. 

The Muslims butchered the Hindus and did worse 
things than butchery in Bengal, he proceeded, and 
the Hindus butchered the Muslims in Bihar. When 
both acted wickedly it was no use making com- 
parisons or saying one was less wicked than the 
other or who started the trouble. If they wished 
to take revenge they should learn the art from him. 
He also took revenge, but it was of a different type. 
He had read a Gujarati poem in his childhood which 
said : “ If to him who gives you a glass of water, 
you give two, there is no merit in it. Real 
merit lies in doing good to him who does you evil. 
“ That, ” concluded Gandhiji, “ I consider noble 
revenge.” 

He had read a story about one of the earlier 
Caliphs. A man attacked the Caliph with a sword. 
The Caliph ;wrcste(^ the sword from the assailant’s 
hands and was going to kill him when the assailant 
spat on his face. The Caliph thereupon let him go 
free because the indignity had filled him with 
personal anger. This produced a great impression 
upon the assailant Jand he embraced Islam. One who 
was forcibly converted to Islam ceased to be a man. 
To recite the Raima through fear was meaningless. 
A Call to Introspection 

Thc*prayer meeting of the fifteenth was held in 
the maidan in front of the school building at 
Ramganj. In his address after the prayer Gandhiji 
rmterated and emphasized his previous day’s appeal'. 
He could talk to them of nothing but sorrow and 
suffering these days. Wherever he went he saw 
awful sights of destruction. There were no tears 
in his eyes. He who shed tears could not wipe those 
of others, but his heart did weep. He had come 
with the hope that he could have a frank talk with 
the Mussalmans and that they would repent of their 
misdeeds and request the Hindus not to leave their 
homes. If the repentance was genuine, the Hindus 
would recognize their sincerity and regain lost 
confidence. But he could see that the Hindus and 
the Muslims of East Bengal had been embittered 
against one another. He would not go into the 
reasons thereof. But the Muslim brethren would 
permit him to say that so far as he knew, in East 
Bengal they had been the aggressors. The Hindus 
were mortally afraid of them. At • Chaumuhani, 
continued Gandhiji, Muslims came to his meeting' 
in large numbers, larger than the Hindus. But he 
did not know why they were avoiding him after 
the first meeting at Dattapara. It hurt him. He 
wanted the few Mussalmans who were present in 
the meeting to carry his message to the rest. A 
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Muslim sister who had been going about meeting 
the leading Muslims in these parts had said that 
the Muslims told her plainly that they wanted 
orders from the League leaders before they could 
promise to befriend the Hindus or attend Gandhiji’s 
meetings. The exodus of the Hindus was still 
continuing. If the Muslims assured them that they 
were neighbours, friends and brothers, sons of the 
same soil, breathing the same air and drinking the 
same water, that the Hindus had nothing to fear 
from them, the exodus would stop and even those 
who had left their homes' would return. Even 
animals were friendly to those who befriended 
them. But man was made in the image of God. To 
justify his inheritance, man had to return good for 
evil. Whosesoever was the fault, this truth applied 
to both the parties. The Muslims wanted orders 
from the League. He could understand it. There 
was a League Government in the province. But 
that did not mean that the Government should be 
inimical to those outside the League. 

He reiterated what he said about Qaid-e- Azam 
Jinnah Saheb’s message on the previous day. They 
should search their hearts and ask themselves if 
they had lived up to that message. “ So far as I 
know, Islam does not permit forcible conversion and 
atrocities on women. What good. can a mere repetition 
of the Kalma do to one whose heart does not accept 
Islam ? You should ask your leaders, therefore, 
whether you are to be friends with the Hindus or 
enemies and tell me. If you wish to be enemies, the 
Hindus .should he asked to leave East Bengal. For 
myself, I have come to stay in East Bengal till 
there is reconciliation between the two.” 

Kazirkhd, 17-ll-’46 Pyarelal 

A PROHIBITION ANTHOLOGY 

( Continued from lAfo. 31, Page 304 ) 

[For reference to the text in 10, I am indebted to 
Macdonell and Keith's Vedic Index; for 11 to S. Hicks’ 
Difficulties (Duckworth); for 13 , to Mosley’s Night 
Haunts of London ( S. Paul); for 14 to Hiralal Jadav- 
rai Buck's Devibhagavata ( G. M. Vaishya ); and for 
16, 17 and 18 to Norman E. Richardson’s The Liquor 
Problem (Methodist Book Concern, New York). V. G. D. ] 

^10 

I 

“ The murderer of a Brahmin, the drunkard . . . 
these fall ( from grace ).”» 

11 

Not 95 per cent of all the crime which has come 
before me during my long years on the bench should 
be attributed to drink, but 99 per cent of it. 

Lord Brampton 

12 

Syphilis and use of alcohol as beverage together 
are responsible for more than half the disease and 
early death of the mature population, of Europe. 

E. Ray Lankester in Kingdom of Man 
13 

“ One of the chief incitements to unchastity is 
indulgence in alcoholic drinks,” 

N ationahCouncil for Combating V eneteal Diseases. 


14 

siwlr ...... M II 

^ qlRi sflfrii: ftp p t 

m SIHI ll 

“At Prabhasa, all the Yadavas took liquor, in 
•a fit of intoxication fought among themselves and 
met their doom. Balarama and Krishna saw this 
but were helpless. 

15 

Alcohol kills more men than war, and kills them 
in a dishonourable manner. — Cardinal Mercier 

16 

Many ( drinking places ) depend upon the debau- 
ching of women as a source of indirect revenue. 

North American Wine and Spirit Journal, 

( March 1913 ) 

17 

“ In the tug of war between life and death, 
drink pulls on the graveyard side.” 

18 

If the drink habit could be eradicated from the 
nation, this court might close its doors at any rate 
for the greater part of the time. 

Lord Gorell, President of English Divorce Court 

V. G. D. 

THE MESSAGE OF KHADI 

If every village, and every home in it, becomes 
self-sufficient in the production of food, clothing, 
other village manufactures and animal husbandry 
• and avoids unnecessary interdependence while not 
excluding mutual co-operation wherever desirable, 
society will naturally become self-reliant and free. 
Competition being replaced by mutual co-operation 
in such a society there will be equality in the true 
sense of the term. Such a society must be a non- 
violent society. 

To establish a non-violent social order in the 
early childhood of the human race was perhaps not 
possible. But when the human race has come of 
age, it should naturally become non-violent. With 
the progress of knowledge and science, an awakened 
and virile society will spontaneously come to realize 
that non-violence is the rule of life and that there- 
in alone lies safety. Experience is the best teacher. 
Non-violence, arrived at as a result of experience, 
is likely to prove enduring. If even after all it has 
gone through during the last five to ten thousand 
years of its history, the human race does not turn 
to non-violence it is doomed indeed. 

A non-violent order cannot be established by 
mere preaching. It requires healthy living and a 
particular type of organization and a particular 
outlook on life. The systems of Government that 
one sees in the world today are incompatible with 
a non-violent society. Instead of relying on the best 
in human nature, they rely on its baser side such 
as selfishness, greed, fear, pride etc. These tendencies 
arc fostered by the twin expedient of punishment 
and reward. Living under such a system degrades 
one. It .could not be otherwise. Out life has become 
unnatural and with that our ideals and thinking. 
Society is sick. 
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A man suffering from scabies experiences great 
relief when he scratches his skin. It does not there- 
fore mean that the desire-to scratch is a healthy one. 
Similarly the fact that the present day culture satisfies 
certain cravings and appetites of ours does not mean 
that it is healthy. He whose mind is filled with the 
craving for sex indulgence is impervious to argument 
however forceful. Edward Carpenter wrote a masterly 
book describing the present disease and its cure. 
But it fell flat. Society did not mend its ways. Two 
world wars in one generation have brought the 
world to the brink of destruction. Spiritual culture 
is India’s heritage, though today India itself :seems 
to have repudiated it. May it not be India’s privilege 
still to return to it and point the way to others? 

It is in that hope that Gandhiji has set to work 
out the ideal of self-reliance and self-sufficiency 
for India’s villages. 

In spite of the progress that science has made, 
better communications and close financial and 
economic ties among the various countries of the 
world, there is shortage of food and clothing all 
over. A system which has given rise to such a grave 
situation must be reformed. That can only be done 
by accepting the principle of non-violence which 
in the economic field is translated as self-reliance, 
and of which Khadi is the supreme symbol. 

Kaka Kalelkar 
( Abridged by S.N. from the Original in Gujarati) 

AN APPEAL TO CONSCIENCE 

The following is the text of Gandhiji’s speech 
delivered in Hindustani at the prayer meeting at 
Dattapara on the evening of the 10th November : 

“ Whether you believe me or not, I » want to 
assure you that I ^m a servant of both the Hindus 
and the Mussalmans. I have not come here to fight 
Pakistan. If India is destined to be partitioned, I 
cannot prevent it. But I wish to tell you that Paki- 
stan cannot be established by force. In the bhajan 
that was just sung the poet has likened God to 
the philosopher’s stone. The proverbial philosopher's . 
s^one is said to turn iron into gold. That is not 
always desirable. For instance, if all the rails •'JM 
the railway track were turned into gold by the 
touch of the stone, the trains would not be .able ' 
to run over them. But the touch of God purifies t 
the soul. That is always desirable. • ' ‘ 

“ That philosopher’s stone is within us all. All 
that I wish to tell my Muslim brethren is that, 
whether they live as one people or two, they shSjild 
live as friends with the Hindus. If they do ^not 
wish to do so, they should say so plainly. I would 
in that case confess myself defeated. The refugees 
cannot stay on as refugees for ever. The Gbvern- 
ment cannot go on feeding them. And what sort 
of feed are they getting? LeSs than half the daily 
ration of cereals to keep an able-bodied maif*alive, 
no fish, no vegetables, nor anything else to supple- 
ment: it. It is not possible for -them to exist like 
this for any length of time. If, therefore, the Muslims 


do not want them back in their villages, they must 
go elsewhere. 

" But even if every Hindu of East Bengal went 
away, I will still continue to live amidst the Muslims 
of East Bengal and eat what they give me and 
what I consider lawful for me to partake of. I will 
not bring my food from outside. I do not need 
fish or flesh. All that I need is a little fruit, vege- 
tables and some goat’s milk. As far as goat’s milk 
and cereals are concerned, I would take them again 
only when it pleases God that I should do so. I 
have given it up and would not resume it till the 
Hindus were really penitent of what they had 
done in Bihar. 

“For a thousand Hindus to surround a hundred 
Mussalmans or for a thousand Mussalmans to sur- 
round a hundred Hindus and oppress them is not 
bravery but cowardice. A fair fight means even 
numbers and previous notice. That does not mean 
that I approve of their fighting. It has been said 
that the Hindus and the Muslims cannot stay to- 
gether as friends or co-operate with each other. 
No one can make me believe that, but if that is 
your belief, you should say so. I would in that case 
not ask the Hindus to return to their homes. They 
would leave East Bengal and it would be a shame 
for both the Mussalmans and the Hindus. If, on 
the other hand, you want the Hindus to stay in 
•your midst, you should tell them that they need 
not look to the military for protection but tQ their 
Muslim brethren instead. Their daughters and sisters 
and mothers are your own daughters, sisters and 
mothers and you should protect them with your 
lives. I addressed them in the refugee camp yester- 
day. The District Magistrate Mr. Mclnerny told 
them that all mankind being descended from Adam 
and Eve, they were all members of one family — 
relatives, whatever, their race or religion. So they 
should live together as relatives. 

“ One man is said to have returned to his village 
last evening after the prayer meeting. He found his 
house surrounded by Muslims. They would not let 
him take his property; How can I, under these 
circumstances (if they are true), ask anyone to go 
back ? You should ponder over what I have said 

and let me know what you really wish. I shall advise 
the Hii^dus accordingly. 

5^1 am told and I believe that there are many 
goodf, Muslims who would welcome the Hindus 
back but the goondas stand in the way. I wish to 
tell^ou that if the good Muslims spoke out with 
one' voice and acted according to their professions, 

the. so-called goondas would b'ecome ineffective and 
would mend their ways.” 5 
Kazirkhil, 16-ll-’46 Pyarelal 
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IMMORTAL MALAVIYAJI 


(By M. K. Gandhi) 

There is a saying in English, “ The King is dead, 
Long live the King”. Perhaps it can be said with 
greater aptness though in a different setting of the 
great and good Malaviyaji whom death has kindly 
delivered from physical pain and to whom his body 
had ceased for some time to give the work he 
would gladly have taken from it. Can we not say of 
him ” Malaviyaji the adored of Bharaivarsha is dead, 
Long live Malaviyaji ? ” His unremitting toil from 
his early youth to ripe old age has made him 
immortal. His services were many but the Benares 
Hindu University, styled in Hindi as Kashi Vishwa 
Vidyalaya must for all time be counted as his 
greatest and best creation. If it is more popularly 
known as the Benares Hindu University, the fault 
was not his, or, if it was his, it was due to his 
magnanimous nature. He was a servant of his 
followers. He allowed them to do as they wished. 
I happen to know personally that this spirit of 
accommodation was part of his nature, so much so 
that at times it took the shape of weakness. Only 
he was a powerful man. And has not his own 
special favourite Bhagawata said that no fault 
accrues to the powerful ? But it is a defect which 
can easily be remedied now. Every stone of that 
majestic structure should be a reflection of true 
Hindu Dharma or culture. The institution must 
not in any shape or form reflect the glory of 
materialism as of the West that we are 
familiar with, but it should be a true reflection 
of the glory that- is spiritualism. Is every pupil a 
representative of pure undefiled religion? If he 
is not, why not? This University will be 
judged, as all universities should be, not by the 
number of pupils studying at it at a given time but 
by their quality, however few in numbers “ they 
may be. I know that this is easier said than done. 
Nevertheless, it is the foundation of this University. 
If it is not that, it is nothing. Hence it is the clear 
duty of the progeny of the deceased as also his 
followers to give it that shape. It is essentially the 
function of the university to assign Hindu religion 
its status in the body of the religions of the world, 
as it is its function to rid it of its defects and 
limitations. The devotees of the deceased should 
regard it as their special duty to shoulder this burden. 

Malaviyaji has left an imperishable memorial of 
himself in the Kashi Vima Vidyalaya. To put it on a 
stable foundation, to secure its evolutionary growth, 
will surely be the most suitable memorial that can be 


erected by us to the memory of the great patriot. 
He spared no pains in making a big collection for 
his pet child. Everyone who reveres his memory 
can give a helping hand to the labour of conti- 
nuing the collection. 

So far about his outward -activity. His internal 
life was purity exemplified. He was a repository of 
kindness and gentleness. His knowledge of religious 
scriptures was very great. He was by heredity a 
great religious preacher. He had a marvellous 
memory and his life was as clean as it was simple. 

His politics I must leave alone as also his other 
manifold activities. He, whose life was singled out 
for selfless service and who had many gifts, would 
naturally stand for limitless activities. I have ventured 
to single out what has appealed to me as his most 
prominent service. And to give a real helping hand 
in making the institution a living example of true 
Hinduism will only be done by those who will try 
to imitate sincerely the purity and simplicity of 
his life. 

Srirampur, 23-ll-’46 
( From the original in Hindustani ) 

ACHARYA KRIPALANI’S ADDRESS 

[Important as it is, it is difficult to reproduce the 
entire text of Acharya Kripalani’s Presidential address 
* delivered at the Plenary session of the 5+th Indian 
National Congress at Meerut on November 23rd last. 
But we reproduce below a few very pertinent extracts 
from it. Ed.] 

The Constructive Programme 

Even when we have achieved our goal of com- 
plete independence, we must not think rhar our 
task is done. National liberty is precious indeed. 
It is the very breath of alnation’s life. But however 
important, it is a negative achievement — a removal 
of external shackles. It is merely the hindrance of 
a hindrance. It is quite possible that when an 
individual’s shackles are removed, he may use his 
new-found freedom to his own injury. If we are wise 
we wiU not rest content merely with the removal 
of external restraints, but will so order our affairs 
that the freedom we gain is translated into concrete 
good to our people. This means that our revolu- 
tionary zeal, even while it destroys the old order 
must constantly achieve creative expression in con- 
structive activity. 

Building while- Destroying 

This constructive effort should be nothmg new 
for us. Our revolutionary movement, based as it is 
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on non-violence, is unique in history. Usually, 
political revolutions have aimed at the destruction 
of the old order. Their strategy has been designed 
to capture power. All constructive effort to remould 
the nation’s life has been done after the old order 
was completely destroyed and power captured. 
This process has inevitably led not to one but a 
series of revolutions before things could settle down 
and constructive effort begin. Not unoften, the 
process has led to civil war and ultimately to dic- 
tatorship. Both civil war and dictatorship have a 
tendency to defeat the aims of a revolution. It was 
so in the French and Russian revolutions. 

The Congress under Gandhiji’s lead has avoided 
over-emphasis on mere destruction or on the 
capture of power. It has, on the ocher hand, laid 
great emphasis on the constructive programme. Its 
destructive and constructive programmes have been 
worked side ,by side for the last 26 years. Indeed, 
for Gandhiji the only effective preparation for civil 
disobedience is the intensive carrying out of the 
constructive programme. Now that Congressmen 
,are at the hehn of affairs in many provinces, and even 
at the centre, we have some sort of a national 
government, it should not be difficult to intensify 
our effort and realize the full possibilitie's of the 
constructive programme as enunciated by Gandhiji 
and accepted by the Congress. 

Democracy and Non-violence 
The content of our Swaraj has been getting 
clearer and clearer for us as our national struggle 
has progressed. Long ago we decided against the 
tactics of mere destruction and capture of power. 
We therefore discarded the use of the :^stol and 
the bomb. We decided that our revolution must 
be an open conspiracy and it must progressively 
bring in the masses. It must, therefore, necessarily 
be non-secretive and non-violent. A revolution 
brought about by the masses and that non- 
violently implies democracy. Our Congress organi- 
zation therefore has a democratic constitution. 
As a matter of fact, if democracy is to be real and 
effective and not merely formal and institutional, 
it must be based on non-violence. And non- 
violence if it is not a mere form or lip-expression, 
mustinecessarily lead to democracy. Non-violence 
and dictatorship are contradictory. We cannot 
today change this democratic character of the 
Congress, nor will it be desirable to do so. Let 
it therefore be clear that we are pledged to 
political democracy and our Swaraj shall be 
democratic. It shall not be the nlle of an individual 
however great or a family however glorious. Nor 
shall it be the Swaraj, under one particular caste, 
creed or class. It shall be the, rule of the people, 
by the people, for the people. 

We have seen that political democracy the world 
over tends to become a mere form, if it is not 
broad-based on some sort of economic equality. The 
democratic note ceases .to have much wpaning in g 
society where there are great inequalities of wealth. 
We know that the smaller countrfes of Europe like 


Norway, Sweden and Denmark, enjoy a more real 
democracy than the big capitalist countries for the 
simple reason that their democracy rests on a larger 
measure of economic equality. 

But economic equality may he of the communist 
order based on centralized big industry, or it may 
be democratic and based upon a fair degree of 
decentralization. 

I believe that economic equality in a society 
whose economic system rests exclusively on big 
industry, inevitably leads to the concentration of 
power in the hands of a few. It leads to bureau- 
cratic and dictatorial exercise of power. The rulers 
in that case not only regulate the political but 
also the economic life of the people. If political 
power has a tendency to corrupt the holders of 
power, this tendency ‘is doubly increased by the 
combination of political and 'economic power in the 
same hands. 

Capitalism killed democracy because the capitalist 
class wielded, directly or indirectly, political power. 
Communism puts in the hands of the political 
dictator and bureaucrat the entire control of eco- 
nomic power. Herein lies as great a danger to 
democracy as under capitalism. 

Decentraj:.ization of Industry 

Therefore, if democracy is to survive, it must 
discover a means of avoiding concentration of 
economic power in the hands of the ruler or 
rulers, however selected or elected. Even a political 
democracy can be a dictatorship if there are no 
spheres of free activity left to the individual. The 
' historical role of the Congress in the economic 
field has been its bold advocacy of decentralized 
industry. Ever since the Bengal Partition movement, 
our political thinkers have stressed the importance 
of reviving village and cottage industries. After 
Gandhiji’s advent in Indian politics, this advocacy 
has gained emphasis and has been translated into 
a concrete programme of national reconstruction. 
We have therefore at this stage clearly to define 
the content of our economic Swaraj which must 
be in the direction of as much decentralization as 
is possible under the present circumstances. Nor 
may we forget that decentralization alone will help 
effectively to solve the problem of the chronic un- 
employment of the vast majority of our agricultural 
population. 

National Planning 

The Congress appointed in 1939 a Planning 
Committee under the Presidentship of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru. This Committee has been at 
work for several years. It has collected facts and 
figures. It is time that its labours are utilized. But 
these cannot be utilized unless the Congress maVafi 
up its mind as to what industries are fo be centra- 
lized and what decentralized. Unless that is done 
each province will go its own way. I am afraid 
that already there is a kind of competition even 
among the Congress provinces in the field of big 
industry. Each province wants to introduce as 
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many mills and factories as possible. We had 
thought that the cloth industry was the one 
most eminently suited for decentralization. But 
even here each provincial government is vying 
with the other to set up new cloth mills. Some 
people believe that in the present state of scarcity 
of cloth all means of increased production must 
be utilized. They however fail to see that this 
necessarily creates new capitalist vested interests. 
As a khadi worker I believe that with less capital 
and less effort and in a shorter time more can be 
accomplished by a systematic encouragement of the 
charkha and the handloom than by opening new 
mills. I have taken the example of the cloth 
industry. But it is time that we took counsel among 
ourselves and decided what industpes might best 
be worked on centralized and what on decentralized 
basis. 

The Scope of ELECTRicriY 

When I talk of decentralized industry, I do not 
necessarily mean the application of mere hand 
power. Electric power may well be utilized for 
increasing the scope and efficiency of the worker 
in his own home and village. That this decentralized 
industry will eliminate periodical waste of national 
wealth consequent on industrial conflicts, strikes 
and lock-outs is too obvious to be mentioned. 
To the extent that these conflicts are avoided, there 
is good neighbourliness among the people. This 
decentralized industry may be organized on a 
co-operative basis. There should be production 
and distribution co-operatives. If production co- 
operatives are not immediately possible, distribution 
co-operatives can certainly be started by public 
bodies and the provincial governments. The village 
worker does not find so much difficulty in produc- 
ing goods as in marketing them. 

Agriculture and Our Food Problem 

Our agriculture too must largely follow the 
pattern of decentralized industry. It must chiefly 
consist of peasant proprietorship, with a provision 
that no plot shall be sub-divided, whether on 
account of inheritance, debt or any other cause, 
beyond what would mainttiin a village, family. 
Decentralized industry and agriculture must supple- 
ment and complement each other. The latter too 
should be managed, as far as possible, on co-opera- 
tive basis, both for farming and marketing purposes. 

The food problem, which assumed dangerous 
proportions during the War, continues to be our 
great concern even. to-day. We are still dependent 
on what foreign' countries may choose to dole out 
to us. This dependence on the foreigner must be 
eliminated where the most primary needs of exist- 
ence are concerned. With appropriate agriculural 
j%form it should not be difficult to feed the 
■Resent population of India and any immediate 
increase. Our agricultural production is extremely 
low. The best plan to avoid famine and the 
threat of famine in the future is to divide the 
country in such agricultural regions or units, 
big or small, as would* be' self-sufficient so far as 


the essentials of human nutrition are concerned. 
Care must be taken that these regions produce 
what may constitute a scientifically balanced diet. 
The health of ,our agricultural population, the 
back-bone of our nation, cannot be improved unless 
the peasant has two square meals a day consisting 
of food which is properly adjusted to form a 
scientifically balanced diet. Proper food is the first 
condition of rural health and hygiene. In the matter 
of balanced diet more research is needed. But 
enough has been done, thanks to Gandhiji’s efforts, 
to make a useful beginning. 

At the Centre we have today our esteemed 
leader Babu Rajendra Prasad, a careful and consci- 
entious Minister in charge of the Department of 
Food, and I have no doubt that he will not only 
enable us to tide over our present difficulties, but 
ensure such arrangements for the future as would 
never oblige us to go a-begging for our food at 
foreign doors. 

No Exploitation 

To sum up then, the historical evolution of our 
freedom movement, pledged as it is to non-violence 
and the good of the masses, demands a social order 
free from exploitation, functioning democratically 
and tuned to international co-operation and peace. 
Such a society will be in • consonance with the 
highest ideals of the age and time we live in. The 
Congress under Gandhijl’s lead has been working 
for these objects. Today it must define the objects 
more clearly and work more consciously towards 
their realization and utilize its newly acquired 
power towards that end. 

National Unity 

Today we have some kind of a national govern- 
ment at the centre and provinces have their popu- 
larly elected governments. In a short time we shall 
be assembling to form a new constitution for India. 
Freedom, if not achieved, is surely in sight. The 
British can no longer deny it to us, whatever their 
intentions. If today we miss our goal, the fault 
shall be ours. It will be due to the mistakes of 
commission and omission we make at this critical 
juheture. • The greatest danger to a patient is not 
when the disease is active but when he is conval- 
escing. The doctor’s vigilance is relaxed and he 
has to take care of himself. We are in that critical 
condition; and the worst of it is that our enemies 
are clever and vigilant. The greatest strength of 
British imperialism in India is that it has been 
possible for it to 'carry out its nefarious designs 
through the instrumentality of the Indians 
themselves. India was conquered by Indian money, 
Indian resources, Indian soldiers and often with 
Indian brains. Our tragedy has been our divisions 
and differences and a tendency to subordinate larger 
national interests to those of caste, creed and party. 
We give to the smaller units the loyalty that is due 
to the whole. Herein lies our greatest weakness. 

( Continued* ‘on p,» 439 ) 
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THE OR DIE" MISSION 


On the road of Satyagraha there is no stop, no 
resting place. One must always move on and onward 
on or else retrogress. Gandhiji’s decision which I 
described as A venture in faith in the last issue of 
the Harijan was taken at Dattapara. On returning 
from Dattapara, where I had to stop for a day on 
account of urgent business when Gandhiji shifted 
to Kazirkhil, I found that he had moved another 
step forwards. He must live in a Muslim household, 
if a good Muslim Leaguer approved of by the 
Bengal Ministry would be prepared to receive him 
as a member of the family. He discussed the question 
with Goffran Saheb, the Minister for Civil Supplies, 
who saw him on the 16th and asked him if he 
could recommend him to any. The latter was taken 
aback at Gandhiji’s living stripped of all his com- 
panions in the midst of those who would not know 
how to look after him. “ I shall look after myself. 
I shall need nobody’s service,” argued Gandhiji. 
“ Then, I am afraid, I must say that no Mussalman 
family is prepared to receive you,” replied Goffran 
Saheb laughing. But Gandhiji was not to be put 
away easily. He expatiated on it in his discourse 
after the evening prayer. He i was in the midst of 
a Muslim population in Noakhali, he said. He did 
not like the idea of staying with Hindu friends. He 
would like to see if he could stay with a League 
Mussalman. “ My requirements are very few. All I 
want is cleanliness, .clean water, permissible food 
and the freedom to pray to God in my own way.” 
The idea was that if the Hindus saw him living 
with a Muslim League friend, they would probably 
get back their confidence and return to their homes 
more readily. “ The Muslim friends will have an 
opportunity to examine me at close quarters and 
find out whether I am an enemy or friend.” 

But he did not want to postpone his new 
“ Venture in Faith ” till a 'Muslim household was 
ready to receive him. ‘‘When I was in detention 
in the Aga Khan Palace,” he remarked one day, 
‘‘ I once sat down to write a thesis on India as a 
protagonist of Non-violence. But as I proceeded 
with my writing I could not go on. I had to stop. 
There are two aspects of Hinduism. There is on 
the one hand the historical Hinduism with its 
untouchability, superstitious worship of stocks and 
stones, animal sacrifice and so on. On the other, 
we have the Hinduism of the Gita, the Upanishads 
and Patanjali’s Yoga Sutra which is the acme of 
ahitnsa and oneness of all creation, pure worship 
of one immanent, formless, imperishable God. Ahimsa 
which to me is the chief glory of Hinduism h^s 
been sought to be explained away by our people 
as being meant for sannyasis only. I do not share 
that view. I have held that it is the way of life and 
India has to show it to the world. Where do I 
stand 2 Do I represent this ahimsa in my person ? 
If I do, then deceit and hatred that poison the 
atmosphere should dissolve. It is only by going into 
isolation from my companions, those on whose help 
I hkvc relied all along, and standing on my own 
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crutches that I shall find my bearings and also test 
my faith in God ” 

To Sevagram Ashram people he wrote: 

‘‘I am afraid you must give up all hope of my 
early returning or returning at all to the Ashram. 
The same applies to my companions. It is a herculean 
task that faces me. I am being tested. Is the 
■Satyagraha of my conception a weapon of the weak 
or really that of strong? I must either realize the 
latter or lay down my life in the attempt to attain it. 
That is my quest. In pursuit of it I have come to bury 
myself in this devastated village. His will be done.” 

On the 20th Gandhiji broke up his camp at 
Kazirkhil, Columbus-like, to face the dark unknown, 
accompanied only by his stenotypist, Shri Parsuram 
and Prof. Nirmal Kumar Bose, his Bengali inter- 
preter. Before embarking the little group round him 
held a short prayer when his favourite hymn “ Vaishna- 
va jana to tene kahiye" was sung. Many voices 
were husky, many eyes dim with tears as the tiny 
country boat bearing him disappeared beyond the 
bridge, in the direction of Shrirampur. 

Following upon his departure the members of 
his party dispersed themselves one by one in various 
appointed places. A map showing the area covered and 
the various centres where Gandhiji and the members 
of his party are stationed will be found elsewhere. 

The hut where he was put up in Shrirampur is 
in an open sunny clearing in the midst o^ thick 
groves of stately arecanut and cocoanut palms. 
Round about it is spread out a grim scene of arson 
and devastation. He has given up his warm immersion 
bath and for the first two days did his own massage.^. 
Since his arrival he has had several meetings with ’ 
Shamsuddin Saheb and others and a conference with 
about 30 representatives of the Hindus and Muslims 
of Ramganj at Ramganj. As a result they were able 
to evolve a plan for the re-establishment of peace and 
communal harmony. The Ministers gave a solemn 
word of honour that they meant, to implement it. 
The plan was put before the public at a public 
meeting that was held in the village of Chandipur on 
the 23rd November. 

Gandhiji speaking at the close of the meeting 
uttered the following significant words : 

‘‘ Here are elected Muslims who are running the 
Government of the Province. They have given you 
their word of honour. They would not be silent 
witnesses to the repetition of shameful deeds. My 
advice to the Hindus is to believe their word 
give them a trial. This does not mean that there 
would not be a single bad Mussalman left in East 
Bengal. There are good and bad men amongst all 
communities. Dishonourable conduct could break 
any Ministry or organization in the end. . . . 

If you want real peace there is no other way 
except to have mutual trust and confidence. Bihar, 
they say, has avenged Noakhali. Supposing the 
Muslims of East Bengal or the Muslims all over 
India make up their minds to avenge Bihar, where 
would India be? ... After all if the worst came 
to the worst, you can only lose your lives. Only,- 
you must do so as brave men and women, 

If Shamsuddin Saheb and his companions do 
not mean what they have said, you will know. I 
for one would not wish to be a living witness to 
such a tragedy.” 

Kazirkhil, 24-ll-’46 Pv apt?.t.a t. 
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MAP ^ 


[Part of East Beos^al where Gandhiji and his party have stationed themselves to fulfil the, 
" do or die ” mission. 1 



1. Chaumuhani 10. Noakhola *18. Kazirkhil 26. Dalalbazar 

2. Sonaimuri 11. Sonachaka 19. Nandanpur 27. Charmandal 

3. Amishapara 12. Khilpara 20. Paniala 28. Shibpur 

4. Joyag 13. Gomatali 21. Chandipur 29 Sandora 

5. Gobindapur 14. Dasgbaria 22. Dattapara O30. Shrirampur 

f 15. Gopairbag 23. Baralia 31. Changirgaon 

8. rhatVhil 16. Sabapar 24. Namdigram 32. Angrapara 

9. Tabga 17. Katrpara 25. Bejoynagar 33. Bhatialpur 

* The village from which Gandhiji left for Shrirampur. 

OThe village Shrirampur where Gandhiji has stationed himself. 

Numbers underlined arc villages where members of Gandhiji’s party have distributed and stationed themselves. 
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"1.INE CLEARS' IN PUBLIC INTEREST 

Whenever the Viceroy has to send a telegraphic 
message from Delhi or Simla, orders are issued, 
“ clear the line The public can make use of the 
telegraphic service on condition that the Viceroy 
is given first preference. When the Viceroy 
used to travel by train aU train services were held 
up to let the Viceregal special pass without delay. 

During the war the requirements of the military 
were given first preference at the cost of public 
requirements. And how can anyone object to it 
when a war is on ? 

There is a parable in the Upanishads about the 
rival claims to superiority of the various sense 
organs and the vital air. The eyes struck work for 
a year. The blind man however carried on. The 
ears went on strike. The deaf man got on all tight. 
The nose, the tongue and the others then followed 
suit by turn. Life went on without them. Finally the 
vital air threatened to leave and there was a general 
trepidation. “ You are superior to us all. Please 
do not go. None of us can’ exist without you, ” 
they cried with one voice. 

For centuries in India, Government and society 
have neglected the masses, i. c. the very soul of 
the nation. That is a suicidal policy. The Kisan, 
the labourer and the handicraft worker does not 
get enough to eat. In our homes all have the best 
of life except the women folk. In the country all 
have a place except the Adivasis, the original 
inhabitants of the^ land. . They have been driven 
into the jungles and several tribes amongst them 
have become extinct. The agriculturist who bears 
the weight of the earth on his shoulders has been 
pushed to the bottom rung of the ladder. The 
king and his officials, citizens and public leaders, 
doctors, lawyers and engineers, all the so-called 
respectable people, live by exploiting the Kism and 
the labourer. The burden of taxation, no matter 
what the nature of the tax may be, falls ultimately 
upon them. But this exploitation cannot go bn for 
long. Gandhiji has told the industrialists that they 
can take up any industry they like but should leave 
out those universal occupations which serve the 
primary needs of life and which can be taken up 
by the masses with little capital and skill. In this 
there is no. question of charity on the part of the 
capitalists. It is just a matter of giving the “line 
clear ” to those from whom all power flows. Today 
the masses do not know their own rights and 
interests. They do not understand who is sucking 
away their life-blood like a leach. They are not 
conscious of their own strength. Therefore, they 
are. today like beggars instead of being the real 
owners. Therefore, Gandhiji has become their 
unpaid solicitor and has given notice to the capi- 
talists that wherever the masses can manage it, they 
should be allowed to work out the scheme of 
Khadi and village industries. “ Do not bring your 
mills there to rob the poor of their employment. 
Do not send mill cloth where Khadi can be produ- 


ced. You can prepare rails, gramophones and 
radios, engines, motor cars and aeroplanes but leave 
agriculture and dairy farming, cloth manufacture 
and other village industries to the people of the 
villages. Give them the benefit of your knowledge, 
technical and organizing skill, but do not uproot them 
from their natural surroundings. Life itself i 
education for them and life is based on industry. 
Agriculture, cloth-weaving and other village indus- 
tries, dairy farming, bee-keeping are some of the 
useful occupations which can be utilized to develop 
the intellect of the villagers. Do not take your 
killing education to the villages. Nayee Talim is 
life-giving. It is coiistructive and creative. It 
develops the intellect and the skill of the fingers 
by educating the hand. It should be made to cover 
the whole country. • After giving the “ line clear " 
to Nayee Talim, other forms of education and 
industries can find their place, 

Gandhiji tells the Government, public leaders and 
the capitalists and industrialists, “ You have money 
and power but the villagers have the advantage of 
numbers. Their capital is labour. When they 
become' aware of the value of their capital, they 
will rule life. You cannot afford to antagonize 
them. Their patience is well nigh exhausted. Wake 
up, therefore, before they are driven to desperation. 
Give them the “ line clear ”. . 

He does not ask for the destruction of cloth 
mills. He says : “ Do not erect new mills and 
do not expand the present ones. Do not send mill 
cloth where Khadi can be produced. If you must 
have mills, do not let .them compete with Khadi. 
Wherever there are mills see that the labour gets 
enough to eat and has its other basic needs 
satisfied.” 

Gandhiji has told the Government and public 
leaders that "today they rule 'the destiny of the 
millions. Unless they keep the latter’s welfare in 
the forefront in all their activities, a day might 
come when the millions might take their own and 
the country’s destiny in their hands. When excited 
masses get ready even to commit suicide, there 
is revolution. A blind revolution will destroy the 
land-holders and the capitalists, the Muslim League 
and the Hindu Mahasabha, the Viceroy and the 
Governors alike. They will all tremble in their shoes 
if such an emergency arises. And those who go 
about with daggers today, if they survive till that 
time, will hide themselves in holes. Therefore, 
Gandhiji has given the warning to wake up in 
time. Give the masses life-giving constructive edu- 
cation before they get on to the path of destruc- 
tion. Public workers and Government servants 
should all get ready to train the people on the 
lines of Khadi and village industries. They should 
learn the art themselves and then teach it tew 
others. Good of the people is the hub round' 
which everything else should revolve. Instead of 
the Viceroy getting the line clear, it is the masses 
who should get it. 

(From the Original in Gujarati) KaKA KalelKAU 
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ENGLISH INTO HINDUSTANI 
INSTALMENT— VIII 
English Hindustani 

Blubber n, d?fT; ^ i 

jjr S 

i ’ludgeon «. €ter, ^tsct i •'•j- 

Blue adj. snftn^ft, 3n^ ^ i 

Blue blood adj. ^ f 5? ^ i 

Blue book n. ?ll JiHl i 

^5” J-sTtSj’.jt A 

. Hue funk, in a adj. ^nptfki, stfu faiT 1 

\jS ,0|^ ^ 

Blue- jacket n. s(^ m asbrai ftpnt i i 

Blues, to be in the v. wsr ?rT I 

\jjA ^J>\ J I 

Blue, to look u. ^ 5t=n, ^ I 

Vj3 ,Vj* olli.ji }ij. uitarf 

Blue, drink till all is v. ^ stm i 

IV y> 

Blue moon, once in a adv. sk-SJTfk, I 

«s-Wt «4?- 

Blue ribbon ». ^ W# <T#5 

fiRJlir I uU3 ISb^'j i_f y* J, .It. Jf'*!' 'i <s- V- 

Blue stocking n. «i#*i sfter, I 

,15V“' 6'j« 

Blue, true adj. wiw, ^r^T, I k' V 

Blue water n. wr ?r*P5[^ I 

Blue, Cambridge n. f%5Sf#teT5^ ^ tnri 

ts5^^ StiCiij !5lj kU %Sj^ ^ 

Blue, Oxford n. »r|^ ^ftar t»T, 

IS'jjUji-TT li/jj ^ \ jf '€ksS^ 

Blue beard «. I Vbojjjjsr Of. 

Bluff adj. f5i^, #T »n#n^i, i 

■ ,Vb‘.j^jU ,Jj v/j»- 

Bluff w. wft, »fNf ’ff*#, ^ I 

u4y>» S^. 3-^ 

Bluff, to call one’s v. ^ siWf, ^ arRT I 

tT 43 qu <^j iliT 4 qw ^ j.i 

Blunder n. ^ ^ I 

Bjt Jj» 

Blunt adj, ’iTSR-’arfSR ^«n, ,4?^ i 

^(Za *34^^ j L» (.3V (..^V iJcS' 

Blur n. IWT^T; I v» 

Blurt out u. ^ 'll ^ ^ I 

Blush V. 551® ^ ®FiT; ®T ®Fr; ^WHI, 

•5i^3ra 5 Nt I 

li is<>) ‘liU ji ililif l|^ tiV 0 Jl? *1*^ 


Bluster n. *1^; aRSEsif, 

3Rvft I 

liljji (J jjjTl ili ^ 'Bjj; iliV* uli j!» 

Boa Constrictor n. arann:, ara^ I Vj' <jC' 
Boanerges n. ^ an^® if ctifi^ sfl l 

jil* \ ji>‘ OL. jbT 

Boar n. ga^^ ^ qr %T I 

t (j**»U Is* ‘ J 

Board n. ’T2^; nrTTj WTT; Jiart^, gwi, »HTO; 

arir^rar ^ i?®; i 

jVt ^ *o*fl^ (1^ *i_rW* 

Board wages n. ’fnn i t(( 

Board, above fK?/. ^ IPl'iST, gi?B-5iW; 

5TO, I W- .'jiS' sBU oU ^ i'jJj;. ^ 
Board, to go by the v. ^ TfsTi, ^ ^ arpu | 

liWj* ‘l»>, jT 

Board, groaning n. fa^t iNr i 

i/y* <*- 

Boards, on the adv. ®?T®5f, I cC* 

Board, sweep the u. sfkr %iTr I 4 v- 

Boardship, on adv. "75: i ji 3W 
Boarding-house ». ®lr ^ ^ 3^< ^rc; 

®i5rRRr, 51 ^ 1 

iri^ dLisjj; .irb'yW ^ 'iJi^ j->' fi-> 2 . V 

Boarding-school n. TO^l®r, *7^, ar^ ai% 

t I 

Ct^ ^ J 0^ olf^aj* <4^^JU (4)L2 i ^li j|i 

Boast v. ^ *rrPtT, 51 ®?!! i 

135U ^#3JiF .lijU 

Boat n. %555(t, sriw, ^ i ^ } oU 

Boat, have an oar in another's v. ^ anr? Ipr aifpri 1 

liljl jA 

Boat, to be in' the same v. sMl fl®cPt, ^ i^ 
511^ gfR I j'j- t«* >t/ 4.' <t5* 

Bob V. «|; 7 ?-sft% ^3 111^3 53®5K7l3 ®S®*tT3 572®! ^ I 

li,5 <1^ ‘^*W^ <lijA 

Bobbin n. f^, =*77^, 37^7:57 \ <3jJl <^j>r <i'j4> 
Bode- V. ^ ^3 371^^ *n?f ^577577 I 

lib uiyt db J I aiL, «ii_y6 

Bodice n. 5^1^7577, ’’51^ I djr ‘■^' 

Bodkin n. ^ I L- 1 
Body n. af^, f^, «77^3 gTs^l 

71757 TiaifiSl, 575*77, ^3 *!5«r, 

377^ I 

itj3U^ 3*-a»- ,j«U- ,(i7j7 VJ^ Sj^ ijiji <ijj» 

(1^ ^ cl^MM 

Bodyguard n. ^«I7^, 

Body politic n. g^3 ^rsn, ^757 w®, 

5777.7 I fcA* bV <^V*- bb Vj; ‘£,b _r“b 
Bodies, heavenly n. a7i%'raR'»S3 arrSTiTTaft f%c77^, 57757- 
I J»x.— I _,li < J ,Lb *3.^ 

Body and soul together, to keep v. 5®5 ^7*77 I 

'^f JjT 
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In a body adv. ^ ^«r, ^ ^ f 

, < ^L, (til I 

Boer n. ttsR ( jtt sTRft^ 

55tl t ) I 

■“.j*' -C Jy. 

Bog n. I 

Bogged, to bev.?a^55^ WIT; 

'il’TT I 

U^ tliyfc Obfa c^ J*a1> 

Boggle V. ^5^, flra^, 

Bogie ji. I 'S'^ Xjij 

Bogus adj. sRN^t, 151, i JA 

Bogy n. flsn | '> oj* 

Bohemian adj. hs^, %-5rT5^ i 

<jyfc*4* jj^ 

Boil n. ^ I J’yr 

Boil V. ^in, ^srioyiir; »mT arRT; 

«n5ftit >T^I ^ T^CTf I 

I fljT(_^ d'jfr f -X lil_,|5^ 

Boil down v. 'Tpft# ’TR srrpc ^ff ^JiT; Jnftsrr ^ 
srr ?15TT i 

\i jA 3j^’ <bl^ I ^1 ^ b ^ ij\ 

■ Boil over v. ^ 'T?jit i h, Ji' JjX 

Boils, blood V. siM I 'il ^ 

Boiling, keep the pot v. ^ sfl^- 

\ '5/*'jJ Oj^ iW ti' /jl; -^i^r 
• Boiler n. ^ <ftqT i W ^'i-f ffj\ 
Boiling hot adj. ^igcT I 
Boiling point ». 3fr5iT %E[ i ^j>r JaS 
Boiling the whole ?r^, W, ^ < -»-r ‘X 
Boisterous adj. ^rr ^ i 

jCs- 'ilb jji. t ^pj\ 

Bold adj. ^Sr, f^-, f|wR4i5jr, ^im, 

3^^; ^-®ifr, 3t3T; ?rw I 

‘^ji iUjj- {^^b.rl i jJj ‘as^tj ‘j-^ 

ci^ j» 

Bold as, make so v. fl^fR ^RT, rrt i 

fttw ^ ll* 4. ..A 

Bolshevik n. €l#f^ ) 

Bolster n. €fRr, *i^-?T^jrT I ^J'S’ ‘'jV- 

Bolster up v. *ErcRr ^ I b/ 'iiT aia bV- 

Bolt n. ?lk, SIR; RS'b'sft; #5?; | 

chs -df •© ^ck ‘tr^ •<j'! ‘JI? 
Bolt V. sihsir; f^SRRr; =^5(1 STT 5RRT; ^ 

5B^ |li/x. JlilX) tiT ‘ULC ibjjj 

Bolt from the blue brpr 3n’'J% i i.id di^ yf 
Bolt, to have shot one’s v. 1%^ 'l%!rT apf 
^ I Uf .lSb.U- \S bt- 

Bolt upright, to sit v. I 

biL \aj^ J$3li 

Bolus «. sf^ sM I <iX isy. 

Bomb «. SR, %5r, I Vjf 


Bomb proof adj. R sf ?flf !«%, i 

^Jj ^4 ‘X" Ij* ^ 

Bombshell, to drop like a v. 

R% 3Tr qRi R fuRT I 

Is ^ t lij^ T di*.«*5"T 

Bombard v. ^RTT^n, nt%mfl ^ST; ?5^l55l qr 

bj X jWj! b ^X*' *bb y J ^ 

Bombast n. i ‘='b tSjjr tsc*^ 

Bona fide adj. ^RT, 3r€^; m 

I >dj 1 . 

Bona fides n. gsi[T| i jb=-. dJ 

Bond n. %5y, gflf; Rfikr, f^ReORM, 

iricRTTST; SrIt, I 

aJ X ‘lA ’ J •jjK’ ‘J:* 

Bonds, to be in v. jhiT I oi* •¥ 
Bondage n. ^ I ■<y'^ 

Bondsman; bondswoman n. .SRJT; uIr, ul^ i 

JX i'ij’ i^':^ 

Bone n. 5fl; ^ %ir; f^TR^ Rwl ^F; 5fl 
%?(1 §T*fl%r I 

.uLjS' is^ dUiT •iS-“ 

Bone V. ffl f^^lRT i UlSJ <-L, cuij^ 

Bones n. i <AV ‘■j.ji 

Bone dry adj. I 

Bone of contention n. ri, §mr fF | 

^ 'X=r J, err .ol il.J^ 
Bone setter n. |fl %5I^^R I LWi is^ 

Bones with some one, to pick v. fRf|% RTRT I 

i*. ^yS‘ 

Bone, bred in the Rt*l 5iF ^spfr sr r | 

^Ci» l^ 4i t ba y^ 5 {JXA 0_,^, y^ 

Bones, feel in one’s v. <5& R>k r 

RRT; RilT I 

^X u/'j*'=^ ^ ‘iX? J'^ji’j t uA ciX ' isjj; 
Bone, flesh and RR STT ^l(K4'r 5lff fl^T I 

u“j^ V («*-=r 

Bones about, make no *i %HRrT, ?t f | =q f%^Kf i 

Bone, skin and ^frr |RT-7 ?rt I 
Bone, to the cRJ i 

dr jjjl ,ic _dr ^fj[» 

Bones, never make old ^ ?IT sflfer I 

b*j '^.y’T t •jSj dr j^i 
Bonfire n. ri% qr ffT ^ iraft 

,jrfF arpr I XT jT / ^ ^ ^ b/t 
Bonhomie n. ifer RRW I 

jV.^- ^ Ft/r'j* J-ji- 
Bonnet n. ^rit; sHl i 

jJ ‘b^S J X 0 y.iS jr-' 

Bonny adj. §=^; rr, I 

fd^lr u j» J j4i^ 

Bonus ».%iR,g5iR>i,«iRr, r?t i «j?t <^b. 
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Boo V. m ^TTIf I \JJ 

Booby «. I ‘^->y 

Booby prize n. fif ^ ’fl% ^siw i 

|»l»jl K" \_\j jAj at, 

Booby trap ». ^ 

1^5% |[ 31,<n i^R q% I 

i-Xf ^ ‘^-> ^ J^y. i- j'jjs 

Boohoo V. % % I ^Jj (^ ■ <^ 

Book n. 5 Rr;, f^rTR; srlli; qt«ft; jr«T i 

‘<jVX ‘V^ idt-j 

Book binding n. i 

Jli:5* JlLf 

Book case n. f%ctisftf» 8R5?irft,.i^rfT^ I 

jii t,j^ ^^^JUJ^ ^ O y}^ 

Book-keeping n. I 

Book learning n. 3?rR>-f^, ^rrr^ %*r I 

^ ‘tjj (ik-j 

Booklet n. i '-M Jyt^ 

Book-making n. ! 

\s‘\ji. il;^j p J" ii^jL ^UT 

Bookman n- ^fSR;; I 'ri^' ‘^siA^j '■.Ajij 

Boolr muslin n. ^ ^ f%?rR^ 

3Tf^ 1 1 ^ J’’’ 

Book post n. ( ^ *rpT 3TT ^rpiiTr, f^^Rf 
gj^it M «n# 1 1 ) I 

Bookseller n. i Vb ^ 

Book-shelf n. Book case I Book case 
Book stall n. ^vcfNl# I 

olT jj i5^ 

Book work n. srwrw, ^;?n^ ^ I 

‘ (j-W 

Book worm n. terror #rp M I^cir gp 

«[flgr ^ I J* b_ji «;.(•; k ijUJ* i Is” ol^ 

Book, bring to v. SRR 551HT I 

tl jf^ jb4»j <U^l> 

Books, to be on the v. m *iw 

fl*Tf I I'j* cS* ‘i—jT* l<. i^y iSJ^y" 

Book, speak like a v. gl^RTT; 

^ I !’■/ b\#r a li'lyj L jjlc iUj. C)\,J J,tr 

Book, swear on the v. gsig? ( 'R ) i 

(jr lk"k) 

Book, take a leaf out of one’s v. gWRs 

^tSTT; I ^ ‘-^'f f ar^ 

Book, without adj. 3n^% | ^s, at 
Books, in good or black or bad ». 

?r*nUT; ('EWW 5RRW PRSTT I 

li ^ UJjfe (5* iljLi— lC* tJJ jfc (5* iy^ 

Book v.'^ ^JTT; jjl® ^ ?rr 

sfl?: ^RT I w/ jjU/ dt fl5jii.>. t Ul i5} fb/ £ja 

Booking clerk •«. I Vb^ia 

Booking office n. I uO 


Booked, to be v. fsiT; wsJT pn I 'j* y L;^ 
Boom V. »R3Rrr, %5r srr ^Rir ^ ( «in [ i^ t); 

‘gf'U I '**> (l^j'jt) bj* CjT I yS Jbbaia iWjT 

Boom n. ssr^T trer; »R5r, (wrr^) i 

(iSjljt) iSyi :jjS_Ua ylUa ‘jrjf' io-it t*I eji 

Boomerang n. IR? ^ %5S^gF%% qra gpra' 

3n sucTT I: I ^ afT ^ 

tR qt 1 

( ij-') i_ b'W-T ^^b t/>l> £i Jb _yr jt4> dl'.l 

-i-X Ji l}y i T T b. 

Boon n. tR, I 

c~-'j#-ja idDU •Cfy .objj 

Boon adj. ^CRTg, FTI^ I J\.f Jai/j- 

Boor n. »RK; ^Rft, I olT .Jl^a ijjf 
Boost V. g?RI; ^ ^RTT I b/ l^jl fbUj, 

Boot n. pi I ^'yr 

Boot is on the other leg fifflgR ?IT ^ 

f^SK qi % I 

I lJ^U- ^ y k c:*A^ 

Boot-black n. ^ sRI^gRI i 

Vb j ^3 ■, ii^ 

Bootjack n. pi ^clR^^Er sim i JT kLjbl l> 
Bootlace n. sikrr i b#, ^'i,yr 
Boot-legger n. ^rr i 

v'A <Jjjf 

! Boot-maker n. I 
Boot-tree > ) j a.^. JlS” 

Boot-last 1 ‘ TRUT 1 1 1 *_ 4 . 

Boot, to get the v. ^ laaT; fsrarafi rrt i 

bb- 'ilki fUib j<^ iS SA 
Boot, to give the v. RaR qR^ri, iRi | 

. ba Jl^ (b A" iOl oL. iS SA 
Boots, heart in one’s *Rnft?i, STT fRl I 'j*'> “=^ j 
Boot, to traw, 9R5RI; gp*f l 

Oy ii.i» iijy i,A^ ‘‘y^ 

Booth n. il^ cTci: qi pR; gRT; fffq?T i 

‘jrfr b jr^’ cy ^ 

Booth, polling n. pH an ^RRTR^ ^R ^ gRf | 

^ S iA'* jAj <jy v'^' b jbr 

Boot, lick V. .iqrw^ pft sirfR I 

b^W Jyr ‘.'ij' Jub yi- 

Booty n. nR | JU IT 

Booze V. qRR PH, qp qRR 4hn I 

b^ «jl j£> ibW- «At A 

Borax n. g^Ri i IfW 

Border n, i^nRi, qaari, fi%an, anriift; p i 

a»- fjj ‘OW- «t)b .»jUr 

Border v. tr sri an ^ pn pr; 
<RR an *R^ ?n fi^an 55anjn i 
bl^l 4*^1?- I iS^ 1;. ^ *bja Ij* ^ b lO *b ^yX 

Border onw uponv.ppr^; p qp pn i 

bW- dk Ji»- Jb_yk dl^ dC5 
Bore n. irtrSRR; aRR; ^ST I 

t^jy- ‘^j ‘■^ 'S'Jb 
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Bore V. WT fir^rssqr; «raHT; 

^ ^ ^sTHT I 

\|5^ fU ^ els ^ 

Born adj. I o;’* .'-^ 

Bom with a silver spoon in mouth or under a 
lucky star adj. l </“■> Is'c:^ 

Borough n. gnsm *n ^ arfi at^- 

sfh: srfcif^f^ *n 3*n%=5[T 

^fsi^ sifHR^R: 2iT pr ft ) I 

_^1 < jfi> u\f^ jt^ ^ 

Borrow v. ^R?tt; 

• sr€55 t 

1* 31*i '*^n 'l iS^ 

Borrowed plumes ^ 5t¥; ^H+1 *ft^ 1 

3J^ ^J|U Jl^ l5^ jji (»' 1< 

Borstal n. #€t fF(% arriaMf.^n g^f^fff^ I 

Bosom n. f^, ff?t; ^ I 

ijf .Jj -JW 

Bpss n. JTffe^, sT^aT, %?tT, «r53n \ 

1 _J^1 <VU (1) jfti It ^ J»3 yf c _^>1 (ClIU 

Boss V. ^ nreJiT, f^*r 1 l55»T f- v®j 

Botany n, f^, ^Werartf I 

oUU \ij ‘V-* S iSi=r 

Botch n. w ^ ^ I r'^ W. fcTJ^ 
Botch V, «tft iTCwra: ^ ^ 1 

Is ^ t\S ^ ce«A yt iS"^, 

Both pro. adj. adv. ^ I ojSjs 

Both ways, have it %r ^ ^ <r: 5ft *tft 1 

ijjc* t»4! ‘H tS-C* cs« 

Bother v. ^asd, ^ sapn, i?i t 

Is ^ i& <l5\|S” ljW- <lS ^ dlS 

Bother n. I 'J:»^ .JIAj- .‘-iJS? 

Bottle n. 41^(1, ^iWfn 5igT I i^y. ‘<>*5“ 

Bottle V. 5it5t555t wjid, #jP siaifT 1 

Lll^ qu <-iy* J^"j; 

Bottlewasher n. JRJisNt, w^Qniwi I 

e^'j! 't/pttAi 

Bottle up V. WSTT; flWptT I ‘^J fk^ 
Bottle, bring up on the v. fjm 'hsitit i 

Ut y *3J3 SZ jTj. 

Bottle, given to the n. 1 

Bottom n. adj. ?t®T, srif ; ar?; gftqpa e 1 

*V 

Bottom, at adv. SRRsil^ f^'l^Rylf 1 qu jqu 
Bottom of the heart, from the f^;^, ffa#, 
sft^STRl' I OL. OW ^/r ‘<8!. <8E. Ji «=?“ 

Bottom of, to be at the v. SET^ 3rf ^ 1 

ISj^yr fl5j» 

Bottom, to touch the v. \ 5ft%?raqf=^, ?if to>?|=^ i 
Bottom, to get to the v. i 5Jf ?rp q|sf sarrsiT 1 

isl^ et Af.t j^oli . ear <fS eir 

Boudoir n. aef^^,- ( %ffeT ) I 

(iS'ujtj;-!) ^ Ju-W'j 


Bough n. ^mi, Sfsfl, ^ I 3 ‘ufr*’ 

Boulder n. *ff^ sru, *T?«»5:; WfR \d^ ‘.j^, ^•>ii JjT 
Boulevard n, aaraiT^ i jklL 
Bounce u. If m ^rfRSfT; nKsrr \ 

ls_>l» liSj JLiCmT il 5 j|i^ 3 _^ 

Bound n. ff, #fiT; 3^; 'fMl l 

isfj^ JLr- <J»" 

Bound V. ff IIt^RT; ^35RT, 3^!n JtnCfT I 

ISjl* i^4^1 tlSi EbAjSl, 

Bound for stt^ssj, ^strt ft^fTssT I Lj* i_W 

Bound to ipd-, fT ^twr ftRf; ft^T, 

, STfff ^ I '5j«. -ojl *13 t:ji SlSj* jlf y I 515 y, ^SJiJo 

Bound up with gsrr pri; tm farr; fmagi asnf, 

fiteST fsrr I ‘♦'t- 'S'u*b Jj?- i\y Uxj 5l_,* \fj^ 

Bounds, advance by leaps andu. *i|ct arpt 
ajffi I ^ i5-»W O-^ 

Boundary w. ff, ^fbrr, %, fif, wlfff, fr^r 1 

IjSfe ijl, < 4 ^ 

Bounden adj. sfpRf^, 1 

Bounder n, vm anfjft, srastwr 1 -utr-' j'X 

Bounteous fpft, SfK, fRir, %5?Ff 1 

jjSpU 

Bounty n. fH; HfTOtT, tfefT^, *rff I 

iJUk 

Bouquet n. "^aNr 3=^, g?5f^i I ‘W“ ^ ojj^ 

* Bourgeoisie n. #q% ^ I 

£1 <sa5rj>5 0* 

Bourn j ff , aSft*JTs il€t sj#, 5 = 0 ^; trfl3T i 

Bourne n. 1 fljU> <i 5 jS 5^3 .Jji. 5Uj» ,j». 

Bout n. fk, STR 1 v3<=r 

Bovine orf/. I®, ^ ^ 1 L^s- Js^ ‘J- 
Bow n. fif , 3*rH, 3^; *rar (fT%^); gprfRr (grfpg^); 
^ (5lal%^)j 3 ^, sRRSTt, I 

>ijK K^j^) 3'/' .our .^3 

(jlT— »s ,^5U 

Bow U. gSJIT, l^TstTj *?R:n; STHT; afSR fT 55*1^ 
1 ;^ I Is f jlSL*5 1, c^jL (Istf 
Bow, to draw the long v. fR fPR ^sffT I 

S '*3: ‘aa*'' 

Bow, two strings to one’s ^fTfT ap qsfia;^ I 

^ <JA:!>Lr 0I3 dSL. 

Bowed down, to be v. ff arptr, ^5*p: ^ wri i 

i^W* 

Bowing acquaintance n. I 

i^'%. k^u* S >1^ 

Bowel n. #?r, 5 ^, %n^t; ar^ft^r %aT 1 

<.a»- li'jjSl JU-i Jifjpl ,t^T ,cjr 

Bowels of mercy n. f^ir, ?r:¥ I u-J .fj .\> 
Bower n. I^r, 5Rr-qvgf, ^ i jf li) ^y*i5*^ 

Bowl n. ergeST; ^^TfNST % 4-;^ 

Bowl V, 3n ^N[ t 

* ^^^15 \» V jT ti.S^ 

Bow-wow n. I USJjji Is'^ 
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ACHARYA KRIPALANI’S ADDRESS 

(Continued from p. 431) 

Of all tke political virtues, unity is the greatest 
and the most important, provided this unity is not 
superimposed by force but is natural and spontane- 
ous. In this the British excel not only the Indians 
but also other European nations. At every critical 
moment of their history, the British have ignored 
religious, party and class differences. Even as early 
as the 16th century i when sectarian differences 
led to religious wars and the Catholic hated the 
Protestant more heartily than either of them 
hated the .non-Christian, as soon as England 
was threatened by the Spanish Armada sent by « 
Catholic Emperor, English Catholics, even though 
persecuted, stood shoulder to shoulder with their 
Protestant countrymen to repel the foreign invasion. 
This has continued up to the present time. In the 
last war, the Socialists had no hesitation to work 
under reactionary, snobbish, caste-ridden Churchill 
when the national emergency made 'it necessary for 
them to do so. But in India small differences pro- 
duce unbridgeable gulfs. Common points are 
forgotten, petty disagreements over-emphasized. We 
must, if we have to live and progress as a nation, 
check this inherent centrifugal tendency. ' 
Communal Differences 
Today the greatest danger to our freedom 
are the communal differences, specially between the 
two major communities, the Hindus and the'Muslims. 
The foreigner has taken the fullest advantage of 
these in the past. Today he finds it his last 
trump card. He is playing it cleverly and subtly. 
It is unhistorical, unscientific, unethnic and un- 
natural to think that the Hindus and the Muslims 
are two nations. Their interests, social, pohtical 
and economic, are identical. Their common points 
are innumerable. Their differences can be easily 
counted and are only skin-deep. The foreigner 
cannot distinguish the Hindu from the Muslim 
except by the accident of dress, and that too only 
if he is familiar with sartorial differences which 
chEUQge from province to province. India, outside 
India is considered one whole. No conqueror ever 
thought himself safe until he had brought the 
whole of it under his sway. No native ruler ever 
thought his kingdom complete and rounded off 
until he had established his hegemony over the 
whole of this aheient land, * Only those periods of 
Indian history have been most productive when the 
whole of India was united under one Government, 
whether it was under the ancient Maurya and the 
Gupta dynasties or again under the Moghuls. 

Even though the present alien rule has dwarfed 
Indian genius by an unnatural system of foreign 
education and the denial of all opportunities of 
initiative, yet by the mere fact of uniting India under 
one common misrule, it has released the creative 
energy of the nation in various fields of thought 
and action. There has been an Indian renaissance. 
To think of India then as divided into two nations, 
Hindu and Muslim, is retrograde andi reactionary. 
It is dividing what nature and history have united. 


I have my own grand-nephews and nieces in Sind 
who are Muslims. They love me as well as do my 
Hindu grandchildren. I cannot imagine that I as a 
Hindu am an Indian and they as Muslims belong 
to a different nationality. One of them, a pretty 
little bride, wrote to me recently thus : “ We offer 
you our sincerest congratulations on your attaining 
‘ the highest honour which any Indian can aspire to. ^ 
May you long adorn the Congress gadi with dis- 
tinction and service. We arc, of course, staunch 
Muslim Leaguers, but we pray that here should be 
a rapprochement between the Congress and the 
League." (Italics are mine). 

The Third Party 

In this connection I would like to repeat to 
Indian Muslims the words of my predecessor in 
office. In hisr presidential address the Maulana 
Saheb said : “ Do we, Indian Muslims, view the 
free India of the future with suspicion and mistrust 
or with courage and cpnfidence ? . . . . No present 
declaration for the future, no constitutional 
safeguards can be a remedy for our doubts and 
fears. We are then forced to tolerate the presence of 
a third power. This third power is already entren- 
ched here and has no intention of withdrawing, 
and if we follow the path of fear and suspicion, 
we must needs .look forfrard to its continuance. 
But if we are convinced that for us fear and doubt 
have no place, and that we must view the future 
with courage and confidence, :then our course of 
action becomes quite. clear. We find ourselves in 
a new world which is free from the dark shadows 
of doubt and vacillation, inaction and apathy, and 
where the light of faith and determination, action 
and enthusiasm never fails." To this as a student 
of history I would only add that it was not want 
of faith and determination that made Islam great. 
Today in India the Muslim League works in fear 
and suspicion and infects the whole Muslim 
community with it. When the Muslims came into 
India from beyond the mountains, they came only 
in their thousands. They were not afraid of the 
teeming millions of Hindus. They came in the 
might of their faith and enthusiasm. Today they 
form a fourth of the population. It is wrong to 
say that they are a minority. As the Maulana 
Saheb rightly put it, “ In the texture of Indian 
politics nothing is further removed from the truth 
than that the Indian Muslims occupy the position 
of a political minority. Politically speaking the word 
minority does not mean a group that is numerically 
smaller and therefore entitled to special protection. 
It means a group that is so small in numbers and 
so lacking in other qualities that give strength that 
it has no confidence in its own capacity to protect 
itself from the much larger group that surrounds 
it. . . . Thus this is not a questionimerely of numbers, 
other factors also count. ... In four out of eleven 
provinces, there is a Muslim majority. If British 
Baluchistan is added, there are five provinces with 
Muslim majorities. Even if we are compelled at 
present to consider the question on the basis of 
religious grouping, ’^the position of the Muslims is 
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not that of a minority only. If they are a minority 
in seven provinces, they are in a majority in five. 
This being so, there is absolutely no reason why 
they should be oppressed by the feeling of being a 
minority. ” 

I, therefore, hold that a Hindu who believes a 
Muslim to be an alien not only does wrong to his 
religion but is an enemy of the freedom and pro- 
gress of India. On the other hand, if a Muslim 
who is flesh of our flesh and bone of our bone, 
believes and acts as if he were an alien on Indian 
soil, he does equal harm to his community and to 
the nation. We have almost everything in common 
except religion which should be a personal matter. 
To fight on questions of faith is the way of a 
barbarian. I know the present fight between the 
Hindus and the Muslims is not a religious fight. It 
is purely a commxmal conflict. It has nothing to do 
with political or economic issues that concern the 
masses of both the communities. The masses act 
as tools in the hands of the clever and often 
unscrupulous politicians. But whatever the causes, 
we must recognize the fact of the existing tension 
and bitterness, and steer our course so as to avoid 
any major conflict. 

Retaliation and Reprisal 

If I must warn communities against the use of 
initial violence to settle Sieir differences, I must 
warn them no less against the use of violence by 
way of retaliation and reprisal as was the case in 
Bihar. Two evils do not cancel each other. And 
these reprisals and> retaliations fall on innocent 
victims, even if the original attack was against 
those who really had done wrong and deserved 
punishment. But as a matter of fact in communal 
violence, whether provocative or retaliatory, only 
the poor and the helpless suffer. The authors of 
the trouble always manage to go scot free. In dvil 
strife, as in war between nations, the unrestrained 
and diabolical use of violence will succeed only 'is 
producing the equivalent of the atom bomb which,^ 
will annihilate both the Hindus and the Muslims. 

Violence is ugly and futile in any case, but the 
unorganized hysteric violence of the mob is worse 
than futile. It is fatal to the very cause on whose 
behalf it is invoked. I am afraid that if the present 
orgies of provocation arid retaliation continue, the 
Muslim League leadership will soon be unable to 
control its followers, even if it should decide to. 
And so might the Congress, though the Congress 
leadership has done its best to save the people from 
this hysteria of violence. If that happens then 
Indians will be divided into two armed camps of 
communal fanatics and the Britisher will stand 
guard over them both with his bayonet. The day of 
India’s freedom will he indefinitely postponed. 
Mutual Toleration 

If we are to be worthy of freedom we must 
learn to live together and respect each other’s 
sentiments. The Hindu and Muslim minorities are scat- 
tered all over this country. No amount of police or 
, nailitary protection can permanently and effectively 
protect them from the wrath of the majority commu- 
nities if the latter lose all sense of moral obliga- 


tion towards them. If no Hindu’s life, property and 
honour are safe in a Muslim-majority area and no 
Muslim’s in .a Hindu-majority area, then civilized 
life becomes an impossibility. Even Mr. Jinnah’s 
dream of Pakistan, though it has made the problem 
what it is, holds out no prospect of its solution, 
for it leaves the minorities where they are. 

I hope however that the leaders of the fanatics 
among both the communities will have more sense 
and humanity than to take recourse to desperate 
and mediaeval remedies. The problem is easy of 
solution if only we accept the obvious fact that if 
there are two nations in India, they are the exploited 
”a#d ,fhe exploiting of both or all the communities. 
The Hindus and the Muslims have a common enemy, 
and that is poverty, disease, and ignorance. If only 
we realize what we really are, there need be no 
quarrel between us. 

I have laboured, this point at length, because 
this is the greatest stumbling block in our path to 
freedom and progress. Even at this late hour I hope, 
now that the Muslim League is in the Central 
Government and shares responsibility with the 
Congress, the orgies that were enacted in Calcutta, 
East Bengal, Bihar and to a lesser degree elsewhere, 
will be nightmares of the past. We shall write anew 
on a clean slate of brotherly love and cooperation 
as children of a common motherland. 

^ He * 

Constituent Assembly 

We shall soon be meeting in the Constituent 
Assembly to frame a constitution of free India. It 
will be a democratic constitution and will be federal 
in character. We may not however forget that in 
the administrative as in the economic field, centra- 
lization, more than is absolutely necessary, is inimical 
to liberty. It is good, therefore, that the provinces 
in free India shall have the maximum- autonomy 
consistent with external and internal security. But 
some of our provinces are each as big as a country 
in Europe. There may be over-centralization in the 
. administration of the provinces, which too we must 
avoid. Long ago, how long history does not record, 
the Indian genius worked out the village and local 
panchayat. It remained our fort through many a 
tiurbulent period. Kings and dynasties fought and 
failed, empires rose, ruled, misruled and disappeared, 
but the villager’s life maintained its even tenor, 
away from the din of battle and the rush of rising 
and falling empires. He had a village State which 
protected his life and property and made civilized 
life possible. Progressively, we must delegate to the 
village panchayai judicial powers in petty criminal 
and civil cases; the local police too might be put 
under the charge of the panchayat. If we build 
upon this village unit of self-government, rehabilitate 
it to the altered conditions of today, we shall be 
working in consonance with the genius of our 
people. This is the natural and the easy way. Merely 
to copy the West should not be our object. We 
may also not forget that the West has made, more 
specially in the big countries, democracy complex 
and expensive. West has evolved the official red* 
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tape which makes the democratic machinery cum- 
brous and slow-moving. All these drawbacks we 
must try to avoid in the new constitution that 
we may devise. 

Our judicial system must be simple and effective. 
The law’s delay and expense and complicacy must 
be avoided. Also there must be ample provision 
made for the enjoyment of civil liberties. They must 
be protected even from the arbitrary action of a 
democratic and representative government. We may 
not forget that power corrupts even the patriot in 
office. Ample provision, consistent with the larger 
interests of the country and the masses, must be 
made for the protection of minorities. Their language 
and culture must have free scope for development. 
There must be absolute tolerance in matters of 
faith and religion. Every individual and every group 
must be free to propagate his and its ideas, 
consistently with the maintenance- of peace and 
public morality. 

* * 

Conclusion 

It is our great good fortune that we of this genera- 
tion have been afforded an opportunity to be the 
instruments of a noble cause. It is not merely the 
freedom of our people from foreign yoke that we 
are called upon to strive and work for. Such an 
opportunity has come to many people in history. 
Ours is a unique opportunity. It is to win our 
freedom by non-violent and truthful means and to 
work for high ends by moral means. Ours is the 
opportunity to bring about a fusion of different 
castes and creeds and racial and religious types. 
Ours is the opportunity to unify what appear to 
be differing and conflicting cultures. We have to 
work to build up unity in diversity and produce a 
mosaic of many colours. We have to combine 
various and dissonant sounds and notes to 
produce a symphony that was never before heard 
on land nr sea. We may not forget that today 
humanity must find a peaceful solution to its con- 
flicts, social, economic, political, racial apd cultural, 
or perish. There can be no violent solution. Violence 
has over-reached itself. It threatens to destroy the 
patient with "the disease. Some other method must 
be found. India has found the method and tried 
it to some purpose, under a- leadership that comes 
once in many centuries. It is a new method. There 
have been lapses. But remember no revolution in 
history was less costly in the loss of life, property 
and the dislocation of normal life, and created less 
hatred and strife than the Indian revolution, which, 
if we are not negligent, is on the verge of success. 
But whether immediate success crowns our efforts 
or not let us' not forget that we are engaged in a 
good and great cause. In such a cause there can 
be no ultimate failure. But if the cause is to succeed, 
the agents working for it must themselves be good 
and great. Slavery works neither for goodness nor 
for greatness. But the darkness of centuries can be 
removed the moment the light is brought in. In 
India the light has been lit. ■ Let us keep it steadily 
burning and let us follow its lead and all shall yet 
be well with us. — Vands Mataram, 


THE MOTHER'S DISTRESS 

Once upon a time there was a mother, who 
was deeply religious. She visited daily all the tem- 
ples in the village, and respectfully bowed before 
them, not omitting even the church and the mosque. 

At home she had a collection of what apparently 
were curiously shaped stones, beads, coins, dolls, 
etc., but were worshipped by her as ’ gods. And 
though she worshipped all the gods she had heard 
of, she had also an undefinable realization that 
there was only one God behind all these gods, and 
that He was good and loving. And, she also raised 
before her mind a vague picture of life after death. 

And though her ideas and fancies were indis- 
tinct, and her vocabulary for giving expression to 
them poorer still, they were sufficient to give her faith, 
hope, love, strength to endure hardships, perform 
her duties, and keep her vjrtuous and honest. 

■ Now, the Mother had several children, grand- 
children and great-grand-children. And they had 
been all brought Up with love, in the religious 
atmosphere of the Mother. And though some of 
them were as simple of faith as the Mother, 
several had received “education”, and come into 
contact with the heads of different temples, and 
scholars of various religions and philosophies. And 
so, some of them called themselves, Shaivas, some 
Vaishnavas, some Jains, and some were worshippers 
of one God, and some of three, and some of a 
legion. A few had adopted Christianity and Islam. 
There were some who believed in image-worship, 
and some who did mot. And there were ako some 
who denied God, and called their ultimate principle 
Matter. But they were all religion-minded, though 
curiously enough, with some of them the effect 
was that the more religion-minded they grew, the 
less religious they became in their social behaviour. 
And the very zealous i amongst them often debated 
about their various tenets and modes of worship 
and the right way of life, And at times their zeal 
brought so much heat in their debates, that they 
would come to blows and worse. And the more 
they became convinced of the truth, the infallibility 
and the perfection of their own particular systems, 
the more intolerant they became of those of their 
brothers and cousins of different persuasions. And 
each tried to convert the Mother to his particular 
doctrines and to ask her other ch i ldren to do the 
same. But the simple Mother said, “ Son, I am 
old and ignorant. Let me go my own way, and let 
each of you go his own way. Only be virtuous 
and honest and love your brothers and their 
children, and respect their tenets, even as you do 
your own, and it will be all right with all of you.” 

But in course of time, in their zeal for religion 
they forgot their relationship, and began to look 
upon one another as if they were strangers and 
enemies. And so blows developed into bitter 
fratricide, each trying to exterminate his brother 
and his progeny of a different fajth, or forcing 
them to accept his own. 

And when one of them had comnxitted an 
atrocity, he came to the Mother boasting how 
successfully he had destroyed or injured some of 
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her children or grand-children for the vindication 
of Truth, before which blood-relationship was of 
no consequence. And he expected that the Mother 
would congratxdate him for his religiousness. But the 
Mother would weep for the loss of her dear ones, and 
rebuke him for his heartlessness and inhumanity. 

And this wailing and rebuke ■ was regarded by 
the injured children as a permit to inflict similar 
injuries upon their ass8iilant’s family. And they 
in turn would go to the Mother and describe 
gleefully how they had avenged the wrong done 
to them expecting that the Mother would be 
gladdened by the tidings. 

But the Mother wept again and rebuked these 
children also. For, she was the Mother of both, the 
assailants as well as the victims, and could not 
feel happy over the loss of any. And she was in 
deep agony, and with fast and prayer piteously 
clung to God for the peace, which her children 
had deprived her of. 

Should there be any wonder that the Mother 
felt as she did? As a mere Hindu or a mere 
Muslim, or even as a congressman, thinking nationatl- 
ly but still feeling communally, you might regard 
with excitement or satisfaction in turn the barba- 
rities perpetrated by one community upon another, 
and plan in terms of communal organizations. But 
just think for a moment of what the common 
Mother of all feels about your alternate anger and 
complacence and your communal boasts and slogans. 
Look into her eyes, and you will find her weeping 
and in intense agony. 

And if you are unable to think of the common 
Mother look into the eyes and the heart of 
Gandhiji, and you will realize the Mother’s distress. 
Vapi, 24-ll-’46 K. G. M. 

WEEKLY LETTER 

The Lesson "Continued 

The lesson in fearlessness which Gandhiji began 
at Chandpur, when a deputation of Hindu workers 
waited upon him, was continued even in more 
forceful l£inguage at Chaumuhani and elsewhere. 
In fact it has become the central theme of all his 
talks. “ The tragedy is not that so many Muslims 
have gone mad,” he remarked to a friend whq saw 
him at Chaumuhani, “but that so many Hindus in 
East Bengal have been witnesses to these things. 
If every EUndu in East Bengal had been done to 
death, I would not have minded it. Do you know 
what the Rajputs' did ? They killed their womenfolk 
when they issued forth to sacrifice themselves on the 
battlefield. The surviving ones immolated themselves 
by mounting the funeral pyre before the fortress 
fell rather than allow themselves to be captured 
and dishonoured. There is nothing courageous in 
thousands of Mussalmans killing out a handful of 
Hindus in their midst, but that the Hindus should 
have degraded themselves by such cowardice, i. e. 
being witnesses to abduction and rape, forcible 
conversion and forcible marriage of their womenfolk, 
is heart-rending.” 

“How can we create a sense of security and 
self-confidence,” asked the friend. 


“By learning to die bravely. Let us turn our 
wrath against ourselves. I am not interested in 
getting the police substituted by the military or 
the Muslim police by the Hindu police. They ate 
broken reeds.” 

“To whom should we appeal — the Congress, 
the League or the British Government ? ” 

“ To none of these. Appeal to yourselves, there- 
fore, to God.” 

“We are men — made of flesh and blood. We 
need some material support,” finally he asked. 

“Then appeal to your own flesh and blood. 
Purify it of all dross,” replied Gandhiji. 

Anatomy of Fear 

He described the anatomy of fear in minute 
detail in the course of a written message which 
was read out to the prayer gathering at Kazirkhil 
on the evening of the 18th (Monday). In fact it 
has become the central theme of all his addresses 
these days. “The more I go about in these parts,” 
he observed, “the more I find that your worst 
enemy is fear. It eats into the vitals of the terror- 
stricken as well as the terrorist. The latter fears 
something in his victim. It may be his different 
religion or his riches he fears. The second kind of 
fear is otherwise known as greed. If you search 
enough,‘’'you will find that greed is a variety of 
fear. But there has never been and will never be 
a man who is able to intimidate one who has 
cast out fear from his heart. Why can no one 
intimidate the fearless? You will find that God 
is always by the side of the fearless. Therefore, 
we should fear Him alone and seek His protection. 
All other fear will then by itself disappear. Till 
fearlessness is cultivated by the people there will 
never be any peace in these parts for the Hindus, 
or for the Mussalmans.” 

An Outspoken Utterance 

Goffran Saheb, the Minister for Civil Supplies, 
and the Minister for Agriculture, Ahmed Hussain 
Saheb with a number of Parliamentary Secretaries 
and Muslim League friends met Gandhiji on the 
evening of the 16th to discuss with him the 
rehabilitation proposals of the Government. 
After the prayers Goffran Saheb, who belongs to 
the Noakhali District where he served as 
Public Prosecutor before he became Minister, 
addressed the gathering. He was deeply pained, 
he said, by what had happened in the District and 
so were the Mussalmans of East Bengal. He had 
toured in the affected area from the 16th and could 
say that the happenings occurred between the 10th 
and the 16th. There was no: doubt that excesses had 
been committed in East Bengal. He was most 
anxious that the miscreants should be brought to 
book, only he did not want the innocent to suffer. 
He assured the Hindus of East Bengal that neither 
the Government nor the Muslim League wanted 
the Hindus to go away from East Bengal just as 
the Congress did not wish the Mus lims in Bihar, 
United Provinces, Central Provinces, Madras and 
Bombay to leave their homes and go somewhere 
else. The League wanted to prove that it knew 
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how to run the Government justly by according 
equal treatment to the Hindus and the Muslims. 
How could they think of leaving East Bengal 
where they were born and brought up ? The Hindus 
and the Musslmans had always lived together as 
friends. The Hindus called him ‘ bhai ‘ uncle ’ and 
so on. Why should there be enmity between the 
two now ? He requested them on behalf of the 
Mussalmans to return to their homes without any 
fear. When their confidence came back the military 
and the police would be sent away as neither the 
Hindus nor the Mussalmans had much faith in 
them. He desired that the Muslims should entreat 
the Hindus to go back to their homes. 

At this point the speech was interrupted for a 
few 'minutes as it was time for Namaz. As at 
Chaumuhani, the Namaz was performed at the 
outskirts of the prayer gathering where the Muslim 
members of the audience repaired. After the Namaz 
Goffran Saheb spoke for a few minutes again. He 
told the audience that orders had been passed not to 
arrest anyone while coming to Gandhiji’s meeting, 
at the meeting, or while returning home from 
the meeting. 

Gandhiji, addressing the meeting after Goffran 
Saheb, began by referring to Shamsuddin Saheb’s 
speech at Chaumuhani a few days ago. They had 
now heard Goffran Saheb. The Ministers wanted 
them to live together as friends. The police and the 
military could not protect them. God alone could 
protect them. They had, therefore, to look to each 
other for their safety. Goffran Saheb had told them 
that the Government did not wish the Hindus to leave 
East Bengal. Awful things had no doubt happened 
but they should let bygones be bygones. They must 
turn a new leaf. When one had suffered as they had, 
one was liable to become filled with suspicion. But 
that had to be overcome. A member from the audience 
had requested him, said Gandhiji, to allow him five 
minutes to reply to Goffran Saheb’s* speech which, 
he said, required correction in several places. But 
Gandhiji replied that he was afraid he could not 
allow the meeting to be turned into a public debate. 
Whatever was said at the meeting was said in good 
faith and to do his work. But if the friend in 
question sent him a letter, not couched offensively, 
he would gladly forward it to Goffran Saheb. He 
rebuked the audience too for not observing a 
pin-drop silence while the Muslim members of the 
audience were performing Namaz. Culture and 
good breeding required that they should observe 
silence when others said their prayers. There should 
be mutual respect. All worshipped the same God, 
whatever their religion. He was glad to see the 
Congress and the League flags flying together in 
the prayer ground. Both had great significance. 
They should realize as Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah Saheb 
said that if they kept on quarrelling among 
’noemselves the country would remain a slave country 
and Pakistan would vanish into thin air. He was 
receiving threatening letters, said Gandhiji. Some 
j^usUms feared that he had come to suppress them, 
ne could assure them tha't he had never suppressed 


any one in all this life. They asked him why he 
had not gone to Bihar. He had declared his 
resolve to fast if Bihar did not stop the madness. 
He was in constant touch with Bihar. Pandit 
Jawaharlalji, Doctor Rajendra Prasad and others 
had assured him that his presence there was not 
required. Bihar, he understood, was practically 
peaceful now. Tension, was still there, but it was 
going. The Muslims were returning to their villages. 
The Government had taken the responsibility to 
build the houses of those who had been rendered 
homeless. He was also receiving angry telegrams 
from Hindus asking why he did not fast against 
,_the Muslims for the happenings in Bengal. He could 
"^'not do so today. If the Mussalmans realized that 
he was their friend, he would be entitled to fast 
against them also. If he was to leave East Bengal 
he would go only after peace ruled thfe breasts of 
the Hindus and the Muslims.. He had no desire 
to live any longer: otherwise. 

Dasgharia 

On the morning of the 17th Gandhiji visited 
the village of Dasgharia, two miles from Kazirkhil, 
where he was met by a large number of women. 
They had all been forcibly converted and now 
reverted to their own religion. The District 
Magistrate had issued orders and advertized the 
fact, remarked Gandhiji, that forcible conversions, 
i. e. conversions out of fear, would not be recogniz- 
ed by law. He, the speaker, did not know if every- 
one of those who had been converted forcibly had 
been restored to Hinduism. If not. it should be 
done, if they wanted to replace the present bitter- 
ness between the two communities by cordiality. 

Some abducted girls were still missing. They 
should be returned without further delay. A dhoby 
had brought to him his boy of one - year this after- 
noon: He had recovered the child after a month 
from a MusUm with police help. It was the duty 
of the Muslim brethren to put an end to such 
acts. They should make a:frank confession of error 
in the past and promise to avoid it in future. He, 
who tried to hide his mistakes, could never rectify 
them. He himself was a votary of truth. Even when 
he practised law, he told his clients to tell him the 
truth if they wanted him to take up their case. 
He would not plead for a false case. The result was 
that only true and bond fide cases were brought 
to him. He had long ceased to practise law and 
had even been struck off. the rolls of the Bar 
register for the offence of sedition. But he conti- 
nued to follow the same principle. His advice to the 
Hindus and the Muslims was to get rid of sdl evil 
in themselves. Without that they would not be able 
to live in peace or have respect for one another. 

Gandhiji’s remarks at the prayer meeting which 
Goffran Saheb had addressed had some curious 
repercussions. At the prayer gathering on the 17th 
evening no woman came' and very few Hindus, 
the majority of those present being Muslims. Speak- 
ing after the prayer, Gandhiji observed that he 
had heard tbat^ because he did not allow a gentle- 
man to reply to Goffran Saheb’s remarks there 
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and then in the . meeting, the Hindus were annoyed 
and] had boycotted the meeting. He was unrepentant. 
He never said or did anything merely to please 
others. He had always taught that one should do 
one’s duty irrespective of the reaction it may have 
on others. A man who always did what he believed 
to be right never feared anyone. 

Later the secretary of the Local Relief Organi- 
zation came to him and told him that they had 
not boycotted the meeting but as it was Sunday 
and the Bazaar-day the women were afraid to 
come out as there would be many Muslims includ- 
ing goondas about. 

Speaking at the prayer meeting -on the 
evening w;hich was held at Madhupur, Gandhiji 
observed ^at a friend had told him thatt he expla- 
nation was a make-believe. If they had boycotted 
the meeting he did not mind it. They owed him 
no apology on that account. And if they had 
stayed away out of fear, certainly no apology was 
due to him. But it was a shame for them to be so 
afraid. Were the men also such cowards that they 
had stayed away out of fear? Were the Muslims 
going to eat them up ? If they were such cowards, 
they were not worthy of living in this country. The 
sister who had gone to him in the morning to 
request hitri to hold a women’s meeting at Madhupur 
had put before him three questions. The first 
question was that in slaje of all th^ir efforts they 
were unable to rescue some of the abi^lcted women. 
He had told her that she should write to him about 
it and ^he would forward the. letter to Saheed 
Suhrawatdy. He could even write to the Prime 
Minis tar directly. It was a matter which brooked 
no delay. Secondly shp said there were some women 
in the villages who wanted to come away but they 
wanted a military escort. He never could be a 
party to that. He had told the Prime Minister that 
he for one was not enamoured of the police and 
the military and that he could withdraw it at any 
time. The Hindus and the Muslims should be free 
to break each other’s heads if they wanted to. He 
would put up with that. But if they continued to 
look to the police and the military for help, they 
would remain slaves for ever. Those who preferred 
security to freedom -had no right to live. He wanted 
the women to becoms brave. To change one’s 
religion imder threat of force was no conversion 
but rather cowardice. A cowardly man or woman 
was a' deadweight on any religion. Out of fear they 
might become Muslims today, Christians tomorrow 
and pass into a third religion the day after. That 
was not worthy of human beings. It was up to 
the men workers to tell the women that they would 
be their escort and'would protect them with their 
lives. If still the women were afraid to cOme away, 
there was no help for -them. He had come to 
proclaim from the housetops that the women had 
to become brave or else die. They should make use 
of the calamity that had befallen them to cast out 
the 'demon of fear. Lastly the sister had asked 


as to how they could advise the refugees to go 
back to their homes. He would not ask them, 
replied Gandhiji, to go back under police or 
military protection. They had run away out of 
the fear of the Muslims. Therefore, it was the 
Muslims who had to come forward and reassure 
them that they would regard them as their own 
mothers, daughters and sisters and protect them 
with their lives. Everybody, continued the speaker, 
must be entitled to retain his or her own religion 
without interference. All worshipped the same God 
although under different names. “ If I see my God 
in this tree and worship it, why should the Muslims 
object ?.” It was wrong for anyone to say that his 
God was superior to that of another’s. God was one 
and the same for all. Hence his formula that from 
every village one good Hindu and one good Muslim 
should, stand surety for the peace of the village. 
Then and then alone would he ask the refugees to 
return and the Ministers had liked his suggestion. 
Kazirkhil, 24-ll-’46 Pyarelal 

To The Reader 

The reader knows by now the circumstances 
under which Shri .Vinoba, Kakasaheb Kalelkar, 
Kishorlal Mashruwala and Narhari Parikh have 
been asked by Gandhiji to look to the editing of 
the Harijan weeklies during the time he, Pyarelalji 
and other members of his party are engaged in the 
very important task of restoring friendliness among 
the Hindus cind Muslims of Bengal. The four -have 
been asked to carry out this duty jointly and seve- 
rally. But it so happens that aU the four are at 
present in widely different places and unable to 
meet together. Shri Narhari Parikh alone is at 
Sabarmati and most easily available to me. The 
articles ‘written by any of them will, therefore, come 
to me without having been previously seen by 
another of them before they go to the press. 

Generally, Gandhiji and Pyarelalji do not allow 
anything to be* published in the Harijan without 
having personally examined the matter. This will 
not be possible at present. The reader will, therefore, 
please not assume that any opinion on any matter 
expressed for the time being in the columns of 
these weeklies has had the approval of Gandhiji or 
Pyarelalji before its publication. 

Managing Editor 
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A SIGN OF PROGRESS 

( By M, K. Gandhi ) 

Though I have noticed it in the Gujarati columns 
of the Harijanbandhu from a different source, at 
the risk of repetition in another form I must quote 
from a touching letter from Shri Parikshitlal 
Majmudar addressed to Shyamlalji, a copy of which 
has been sent by the latter. 

" I am very glad to inform you that after all, 
by the grace of God, the ice is at last broken. I am 
writing this from Bardoli of which you have heard. 
I can assjire you that this year during the Gandhi 
Jayanti week nearly 40 public wells have been 
freely opened for the Harijans. Mind you, no 
pressure has been applied. People have taken to 
this programme of their own will. It has not been 
possible for our workers to attend all the places, 
but local people have invited Harijans and taken 
them to the public wells. I am still receiving further 
reports. I myself have attended some functions and 
personally have become a witness to the marvellous 
change. I thank God for it. No doubt, it is Gandhiji’s 
efforts and the recent writings that have brought 
this change. Young men in villages have come for- 
ward and helped, the elders have remained behind, 
but they have either blessed the occasion or kept 
mum but nobody has opposed. I may further inform 
you that numerous of inter-communal dinners have 
been held. There was one such big dinner at Nadiad, 
the real capital of the Kaira District. Nearly 450 
people, out of Whom nearly 250 were caste Hindus 
brought cooked food from home and sat in front 
of the Ramji temple which has been built for the 
sweepers by Thakkar Bapa in 1928. 200 sweepers 
also joined and there was a merry , party. Rationing 
regulations were not broken as people brought food 
from home. But it was a big gathering, unknown of 
its kiiiSyn the Kaira District. 

“ One prominent well has been opened in Kadi, 
a citadel of orthodoxy and 150 people dined with 
Harijans at Padra in Baroda. There are numerous- 
such i^idents but I cannot enumerate them at present. 

“ I should love to write a long letter in Gujarati 
to Bapa in this connection but it is difficult for him 
to read it. Please read this to him if possible.” 

Of course, cbmpared to what we want to achieve, 
this progress is a miserable show. But seeing that 
Gujarat has been so far behindhand in this matter 


of removal of untouchability, the little progress of 
which Shri Parikshitlal takes note with pardonable 
satisfaction is pleasant, if it is permanent and is a 
precursor of better things to come. Every nail driven 
into the coffin of untouchability .is a step in the 
right direction towards the purification of Hinduism. 

Srirampur, 30-11- ’46 

QUESTION BOX 

COMMUNALISM IN MODES OF ADDRESS 

Q. I appreciate the efforts made by the Congress 
administrations to end communal cries of " Hindu 
water Cor tea ) ” and “ Islami water ( or tea ) ” on 
railway ■ stations. But, at the same time, does not the 
practice of using different modes of address for 
Hindus and Mussulmans, such as Shri, Shrisnit or 
Shriman for Hindus and others, and Janab and 
Saheb for Mussulmans, started by Gandhiji himself 
and followed by Congressmen generally, indicate 
and encourage similar communal separatism, — even 
though used respectfully? It seems to me that the 
truth of the matter is that we, that is the members 
of the various communities, are unable to completely 
shed the communal consciousness from within us, 
with the result that we cannot help betraying 
ourselves somewhere or other in our acts. Will 
you please give your opinion ? 

A. It is a good question. Personally I am unable 
to reconcile myself with communal modes of address. 

But having regard to the mistrust prevailing at 
present among the communities, there is no proper 
atmosphere for suggesting a change. The mere fact 
that the suggestion comes from a member of one 
community might be regarded sufficient for its 
rejection by another. Yet, if any reader suggests a 
common mode of address of Indian origin which 
promises to be acceptable to all, it could be 
considered. 

Personally I would be satisfied by referring to 
all men' as “ Bhai or Bhaiji A, or Bhai A-ji, of Bhai 
' A Saheb ” and all women as “ Bai or Baiji A, or 
Bai A-ji, or Bai A Saheb ”, whatever their commu- 
nity— rji and Saheb being used or dropped as the 
writer or speaker wished. But the Tpractice started 
by Gandhiji will be followed in the Harijan weeklies, 
until he directs otherwise. 

Vapi, 7-12-’46 


K. G. Mashruwala 
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ACHARYA KRIPALANFS CONCLUDING 
ADDRESS 

[ In the previous number of the Harijan we 
reproduced some very pertinent extracts from 
Acharya Kripalani’s presidential address delivered 
at the 54th plenary Session of the Indian National 
Congress held at Meerut on the 23rd November 
last. We reproduce below equally pertinent extracts 
from his concluding speech before the delegates 
assembled at the Session. — Ed. ] 

Appeal for Unity 

I told you and repeat that we in India — whether 
we ate Hindus, Mohammedans, Parsis, Christians 
or followers of any other faith — cannot leave this 
country. There is no other country that can be 
ours. We have to live together. Let us live in peace 
and brotherhood. If we do not so live, nature will 
make us spffer and after great sufferings we will 
have to reconcile ourselves to the fact that those 
whom God united, nobody can separate. 

Any Hindu, who offends a Mussalman is doing 
injustice to his community and his country and any 
Muslim who offends a Hindu is destroying his 
religion and the freedom of his country. 

Non-violence the Only Way 
At the end I would permit myself to address a 
few words to my younger friends. I have learnt 
non-violence from Gandhiji. I do not hesitate to 
tell you that I used to believe in violence and 
belonged to a. group of revolutionaries in 1906 and 
1907. Even in the days of my revolutionary life, I 
hope, I was a brave man and I would not have 
hesitated to mount the gallows, but I never felt so 
fearless, so bold, so strong, as when I accepted the 
creed of non-violence from Gandhiji. 

If this country is to rise, it will rise by iion- 
violence and by no other method. We arc divided 
into so many groups ~ political, economic and 
religious — that if we use violence against the foreign 
enemy, we arc sure to use that violence against 
each other also. They who live by the : sword shall 
perish by the sword. 

The world has introduced the atom bomb, but 
something worse will come, unless it takes stock of 
what it has been doing hitherto. 

Superior Method 

I do not condemn people because they use 
violence. Non-violence is a new creed, but I want 
to place it before you because I have tried both 
the methods and found that non-violence is the 
superior method. The light has been lighted and it 
, will guide us whether you wish it or not. If you 
arc going to solve your problems by untruth, by 
crooked diplomacy, the world’s problems will not 
be solved. In one word the difference between 
Socialism and Gandhism is that Gandhiji says , that 
the means shall be as pure as your ends are high. 
High aims cannot be served by crooked means. 

This in a nutshell is the difference between 
Western Socialism and this Eastern Socialism of this 
old Bania. The world -will not be safe from war 
or strife or bloodshed until this doctrine is accepted, 
whether you accept it today or tomorrow or after 
a century. But remember, that the century will 
be a troublesome century for humanity. 


CONGRESS RESOLUTIONS 

[ Below are reproduced four of the resolutions 
passed by the Indian National Congress at its 54th 
Session held at Meerut, on the 23rd and 24th November, 
1946. — Ed. ] 

1 

Retrospect 

This Congress, meeting after six and a half years 
of war and upheaval and frightfulness, pays its homage 
to the memory of all those who have given their lives 
in the cause of India’s freedom and aU those who 
have suffered in the struggle for freedom and the 
emancipation of India’s millions. 

During these years the world war raged in all 
its fury, and in India the armed might of an alien 
imperialist power tried to crush the spirit of freedom 
and the passionate desire of the Indian people 'to 
gain independence. The Indian people resisted this 
ruthless onslaught and through travail and agony 
demonstrated their will to freedom. The complete 
failure and incompetence of an out-of-date political 
and administrative system resulted in famine which 
took its toll of millions of lives. 

The end of the World War has not brought 
peace to the world and the appearance of the atom 
bomb as a weapon of war, with its frightful and 
horrible powers of destruction, has brought to a 
crisis the immoral and self-destructive elements of 
the present day political, economic and spiritual 
structure of the world. Civilization is likely to 
destroy itself, unless it gives up its imperialist and 
acquisitive tendencies and bases itself on the 
peaceful co-operation of free nations and on the 
maintenance of the dignity of man. 

In India, as elsewhere, the period of transition 
from the old world, has demonstrated its failure 
to the new, to which millions Ipok with hope and 
for which they strive is full of peril, and reactionary 
forces are everywhere trying to prevent the esta- 
blishment of a new order of peace eind freedom. 
This Congress has always stood for the full coope- 
ration of free nations and for the removal of poli- 
tical and economic inequality between nations and 
peoples. India has been and is today the crux of 
the problem of freedom of subject peoples. On 
the complete emancipation of the Indian people 
depends the freedom of vast numbers of others 
in Asia, Africa and elsewhere. World peace and 
progress depend upon the solution of the Indian 
problem. This Congress, therefore, reiterates its 
firm determination to continue the struggle for 
India’s complete freedom till she becomes an inde- 
pendent nation cooperating with others on an equal 
basis for the establishment of peace, freedom and 
progress everywhere. India, by virtue of her past 
her present position and her potential power, can- 
not accept a secondary position in the comity 
of nations. 

For more than sixty years the National Congres^ 
has led the people of India towards this ideal ancT^ 
through struggle and constructive effort it has built 
up the strength of the Indian people. It has based 
itself on high ideals and endeavoured to put before 
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the nation moral standards of conduct both on the 
individual and on the political plane because it was 
convinced that greatness of achievement comes to 
a nation only by keeping high objectives before it 
and by pursuing methods which are worthy of a 
great people. In these days of bitter and tragic- 
internal conflict and a lowering of these ideals, 
this Congress reiterates its faith in the high destiny 
of India and the ideals which have moved the Indian 
people. Any weakness, complacency or straying from 
the straight path to freedom may well imperil the 
independence for which the, people of India have 
struggled and which is now within their grasp. 

The Congress, therefore, calls upon the peo- 
ple to put an end to internecine conflict and to 
face internal and external -dangers as a united 
people in the spirit in which they have fought in 
the past for India’s independence. That struggle 
has not ended and may yet require many sacrifices. 

2 

South Africa 

The Congress endorses the resolution passed by* 
the All India Congress Committee on July 6, 1946, 
congratulating the South African Indians on their 
resistance to the segregation policy "of the White 
people of that country, and records its satisfaction 
at the excellent work done by the Indian Delega- 
tion to the U. N. O. General Assembly exposing 
the narrow racialism of the South' African Govern- 
ment to the full glare of world opinion. This Con- 
gress emphatically refutes the suggestion of Field 
Marshal Smuts in this connection that the. Indian 
people are also guilty of racialism such as is 
shamelessly indulged in by the South African 
Government. The Indian people . and all , their 
leaders are energetically engaged in working 
out the fullest equality to all the nationals inhabiting 
this large and great country in all walks of life, 
political, social and economic, and laws of this 
country discountenance any discrimination whatso- 
ever, whereas the policy of the South African 
Government and the White minority of that country 
is flagrantly racial and discriminatory and is a 
menace to world-peace and civilization. 

3 

East Africa 

The Indian National "Congress endorses the 
resolution of the Working Committee passed on 
August 6, 1945, regarding the situation in East Africa. 
The Congress views with great concern the attempts 
made in that country to make permanent the restric- 
tions of the war-time period and converting them 
into a permanent anti-Indian law. The recorded 
admissions of even the confirmed enemies of Indian 
progress prove that Indians were in East Africa 
before any Europe?in set his foot on that soil and 
fully support the claim of the Indians in East 
Africa that the laws reserving the highlands for 
the White people and restricting the rights of Indians 
are most immQril and unjustifiable. 

4 

Communal Strife 

Tijie Congress views with pain, horcor and 
anxiety the tragedies of C|lcutta, in East Bengal, in 


Bihar and in some parts of the Meerut District. The 
acts of brutality committed on men, women and 
children fill every decent person with shame and 
humiliation. These new developments in communal 
strife are different from any previous disturbances 
and have involved murders on a mass scale as also 
mass conversions enforced at the point of the dagger, 
abduction and violation of women and forcible 
marriage. These crimes, apparently for political 
purposes, put an end to all sense of security and 
are ominous to the peace, tranquility and progress 
of India. ^ 

The responsibility for this widespread brutality 
must rest with the preaching of hatred and violence 
for political purposes and the 'degradation and 
exploitation of religion for political ends. Responsi- 
bility must also rest with those who claim to possess 
special responsibilities and who, in spite of warning, 
failed to discharge them and allowed matters to 
proceed to the extreme limit of endurance. 

The Congress would warn the country against 
all propaganda of violence and hatred. It is not by 
these methods that the differences between the 
various communities in India can be settled. They 
can only be settled by peaceful means. The attempts 
of the Congress to work- out a peaceful and just 
solution of the communal problem have been re- 
peatedly thwarted by the Muslim League. The 
advocacy and use of violence will injure the interest 
of the country as a whole as well as sectional 
interests. The Congress also warns all communities 
against revenge and reprisals. The continuance of 
a vicious circle of ■ reprisal would mean playing 
into the hands of the internal and external enemies 
of the nation. 

The immediate problem is to produce a sense 
of security and rehabilitate homes and villages 
which have been broken up and destroyed. Women 
who have been abducted and forcibly married must 
be restored to their homes. Mass conversions which 
have taken place forcibly have no significance or 
validity and the people affected by them should be 
given every opportunity to return to their homes 
and to the life of their choice. 

The Congress reiterates its conviction that the 
only solution of the communal problem is complete 
independance from foreign control and appeals to 
the people not to allow communal passion to side- 
track the national struggle at this last stage of our 
march to freedom. 

Hindustani Prachar Examinations 

Hindustani Prachar examinations held on behalf 
of the Hindustani Prachar Sabha, Wardha, will be 
held Oft Sunday, the 16th of February, 1947. Appli- 
cations from candidates desiring to appear at 
these examinations should reach the Wardha office 
through the respective centres with the necessary 
fees on or before the 15th January 1947. Information 
about rules for opening new centres and for 
examinations, names of text books prescribed for 
the various examinations and other relevant infor- 
mation can be had from the Wardha office. 

Amritlal Nanavati 

Examination Secretary, 

* Hindustani Prachar Sabha, Wardha 
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POWER POLITICS IN RELIGION 


Whenever enthusiastic apostles of a religion have 
been seized by the ambition to propagate it by 
taking the State under their control, blood-shed 
and inhuman barbarities have followed. In ancient 
times when the king was supreme in the State, the 
most convenient method was to induce him to accept 
that faith, and then to get him to proclaim it as 
the faith of the realm. This was accompanied with 
special benefits for its acceptors and penalties for 
the rejectors. The degree of penalty varied from a 
simple extra tax to excommunication, imprisonment, 
mutilation of limbs, torturous death, confiscation 
of property, exile, forcible conversion of women 
and the weak, and various other forms of devilry 
which sadistic ingenuity could invent. It was also 
sought to be propagated in other countries with 
the help of fire and sword. 

When Dcvadatta, one of the desciples of the 
Buddha became estranged from him and decided to 
form a rival sact, he conceived the idea of taking 
Ajatashatru, one of the sons of the king of Magadha, 
under his influence. After doing so, he instigated 
him to put old king into prison, and 'install himseU 
on the throne. Then, with his assistance he plotted 
several times to kill the Buddha himself and per- 
secute his followers. 

The story of Prahlad — poetically rendered so as 
to appear the life-story of a single individual — is a 
detailed account 'of barbarous persecution of one 
religidus sect by a ruler owning bigoted allegiance 
to another. 

The history of every important religious sect all 
the world over relates similar stories of persecution 
suffered at the haiids of the sect wielding political 
power ' and in turn inflicted by it upon others, 
when it itself (if at all) acquired similar power. 
Thus in India, the Vediks, the Bauddhas, the Jains, 
the Lingayats, the Shaivas, the Vaishnavas, the Sikhs, 
and several of their sub-sects have each suffered 
persecution at the hands of the sect in power, 
and (if they have at all ever acquired political 
power) inflicted in turn similar sufferings upon the 
followers of rival sects. Similarly, in Europe and 
Western Asia, the Crusades, the Jehads the 
persecution of the -Ohristians by the Jews and the 
Romans at one stage, and of the Jews by the'Christians 
at another, the blood-curdling accounts of the 
persecution of sects, vdhich dared to differ from 
the Church (of whatever ’’denomination) in power 
from the -very beginning of the Christian States to 
almost modern times, and the attempt to suptjress 
Christianity itself in Bolsevic Russia are too well- 
known features of the history of Europe to be 
mentioned in detail. 

China and Japan have also similar stories to 
relate. 


It is only when the State has put itself above 
all religious sects and declined to take any notice 
of the religious faith of its subjects in its public 
affairs and enjoined similar impartiality upon its 
servants, that people have enjoyed the liberty of 
believing as they pleased and learnt to live peacefully 
with the adherents of other faiths. 

After long suffering and hard experience, Indian 
religious sects developed, as a general habit, the 
virtue of religious tolerance, and if the term 
Hinduism has at all to be applied to such widely 
different systems as Shaivism, Vaishnavism, Jainism, 
Buddhism, monotheism, polytheism, animisni and 
even atheism etc., perhaps their only common point 
is toleration. towards all faiths. 

This truth was first realized by India even before 
the birth of Christ, though it took gome centuries 
more before it was well imbibed. Probably, by the 
time Islam first entered the Indian soil, it had taken 
a firm root. The great Emperor Ashoka, had a full 
realization of this. Personally he was a devout 
Buddhist 'and full of zeal to spread its message 
throughout the world known to him. Says Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru in -his The 'Dtscovery of India : 

“ His messengers and ambassadors went to 
Syria, Egypt, Macedonia, Cyrene, and Epirus, con- 
veying his greeting and Buddha's message. They 
went to Central Asia also and to Burma and Siam, 
and he sent his O'^n son and daughter, Mahendra 
and Sanghamitra, -to Ceylon in the South. Every- 
where an appeal was made to the mind and the 
heart; there was no force or compulsion. Ardent 
Buddhist as he was, he showed respect and 
consideration for all other faiths. He proclaimed 
in an edict: 

“ ' All sects deserve reverence for one reason 
or another. By thus acting a man exalts his own 
sect and at the same time does service to the sects 
of other people.’ ” ( P. 145 ) 

The early Muslim invaders of India, more zealous 
than experienced, still generally dung to the method 
of propagating Islam by the power of the State. 
As however they began to settle down, they were 
.gradually getting sober. But before they fully 
assimilated the wisdom of keeping the State and 
Its officers above all reUgious sects, they lost their 
political power. Consequently, the ambition to 
enlist the power of the State to serve the cause of 
a religion still persists, and the idea of creating an 
Indian Muslim State, populated and governed by 
MusUms, for furthering what are regarded the 
special culture and interests of Islam, has *- ffk e n 
possession of the minds of the Muslim League 
leaders. So also some Hindu politicians have been 
possessed by a similar ambition. And thus power 
politics has re-entered the domain of religion. In 
Bengal, the Muslim League has already attained 
some political power, and even before it has been 
fully consolidated and secured, we have already had 
the taste of the havoc which a religion-based State 
can make in the life of the people. 

The Hindus, too, cannot take shelter under the 
plea that theirs was just a reaction to the evil 
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initiated by the other community in acting as they 
did in Bihar and other Provinces. They have had 
ample past experience to realize the evil of power 
politics in religion. That evil cannot be cured by 
seeking to create a counter-State to serve the 
cause of another religion. Hindustan, akhand or 
khandit, but meaning a State dedicated to the 
cause of the Hindu religion and culture is no 
answer to Pakistan, i. e. a State dedicated to the 
cause of the Muslim religion and culture. Both 
these, along. with the Sikh, Christian, Zoroastrian 
and other systems, have got to find ways of 
coalescing mutually to raise a common national — 
or rather, human — culture, instead of trying to 
separate from or exterminate others. 

Vapi, 26-11- ’46 K. G. Mashruwala 

TRIUMPH OF VALMIKI 

About half a century ago Mahamahopadhyaya 
Harihar Shastri of Bengal published a beautiful novel 
named Valmikir Jaya. It has been- translated into 
Marathi, Gujarati and perhaps other Indian languages 
also, and can be read even now with delight. The 
story is based on the legend of Vasishtha and 
Vishvamitra, rival leaders respectively of the Brah- 
man and the Kshatriya clans of India. It was a 
struggle for political and social supremacy over the 
part of India then inhabited by the Aryas. The 
land is represented in the form of kamadhenu or 
the desire-fulfilling cow. A bloody feud raged bet- 
ween the two for, perhaps, several generations with 
varying success. At first Vasishtha was routed 
and his hundred sons killed, and his ‘cow* taken 
forcible possession of by Vishvamitra, But it was a 
short-lived victory. Vasishtha again gathered forces 
and so completely defeated Vishvamitra, that he 
was forced to retire into the Himalayas for a long 
number of years, — perhaps generations. Other Ksha- 
triyas did, of course, carry on some kind of gue- 
rilla warfare by invading isolated Brahman colonies, 
killing the inmates and destroying their ashrams. 
The family of the, young and fiery Parashurama 
— literally the axe-wielding Rama was one of such 
sufferers. The murder of his father and brothers so 
enraged Parashurama that he vowed total extermina- 
tion of the Kshatriyas, and made it good by inflict- 
ing, it is said, twenty-one severe defeats upon them, 
followed each time with indiscriminate and' heart- 
less massacre of the Kshatriyas. They' were alto- 
gether humbled and it appeared as if the world 
would become completely emptied of them. It 
appears that even Vasishtha and his followers had 
not contemplated this result, but the situation had 
gone beyond their coAtrol and there appeared to 
be no way of checking Parashurama from his revenge- 
ful and blood-thirsty projects. It was a dark and 
hope-shattering situation. 

But very unexpectedly, there appeared on the 
scene a gentle soul in the shape of Valmiki. He 
was, if at all, a Brahman of an humble clan, but 
‘'gifted with great poetical and musical powers, and 
the istiir greater faith in his mission. He could not 
bear this internecine war and was determined not 


to rest until peace was restored between the Brah- 
mans and the Kshatriyas. He had no weapon but 
his musical instrument and no carefully worded 
formula except the one represented by the refrain, 
‘We all are one, we all are one.' With his band of 
singers, he visited every Brahman colony and every 
Kshatriya kingdom, delivering his message of peace, 
love and unity. His music and songs touched the 
hearts of his listeners, resulting in a strong move- 
ment for unity and peace. Vasishtha and Vishva- 
mitra were reconciled and, though for a long time 
Parashurama was intractable, he soon discovered 
that the cry of ‘Down with the -Kshatriyas' had lost 
its power of appeal and that he could not get any 
following. He was compelled to retire before the 
combination of Vasishtha and Vishvamitra, both of 
whom supported such -friendly Kshatriya houses as 
those of Ayodhya and Mithila. Valmiki’s mission 
having come to a successful termination, he was re- 
quested, as the ‘ story goes, to compose the story of 
Ramayana, for strengthening the Brahman-Kshatriya 
alliance and depicting the advance which the Aryas 
would make as" a result of such alliance. 

There can be no doubt that as between the 
Hindus and the Mussalmans also the formula dis- 
covered by Valmiki, namely, ‘We are all one, we 
are. all one,' and the sangathan (organization) arising 
out of that formula, are the only substantial things 
which will ultimately triumph. 

Vapi, 7-12-’46 K. G. Mashruwala 

STORY HOUR 

( Continued from p. 411) 

VI 

[ This one is from R. C. Trevelyan’s Windfalls 
( Allen and Unwin ).— V. G. D.] 

Once the Bodhisattva was born as an elephant, 
who, when he had grown to his full size and beauty 
and had long been the lord of a great herd of 
elephants, left his companions and" wandered away 
to a remote forest, surrounded 'on all sides by a 
waterless desert. Here he dwelt like a hermit, 
delighting in the leaves and fruits of the trees, 
the lotus stalks and the pools of water. 

Now one day as ‘ he was wandering near the 
border of the forest, he heard a noise as of a 
multitude of people moaning and lamenting; so, 
running swiftly towards the sounds and issuing out 
of the jungle, he saw at a distance several hundred 
men, sitting and lying on the ground, overcome by 
hunger, thirst and fatigue. Though terrified at the 
sight of so huge an elephant, they were too exhausted 
for flight, as the Great Being moved slowly towards 
them, gently waving his trunk in sign of friend- 
liness and saying in a human voice : “ Be not afraid. 
Who are you, sirs? And how came you into this* 
miserable plight?” 

At this, recovering confidence, the whole assem- 
bly rose and bowed to him; and one of their elders 
said, "A cruel blast of the king’s anger blew us 
away into banishment in this waste region, O lord 
of elephants. Yet now by the auspicious sight of thee, 
we know that we haVe crossed the desert o^calamity.” 
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Then said the elephant, “How many are you, sirs?" 
“We were five hundred,'’ said the elder, “yjhen 
we were driven from our homes; but many of us have 
perished, overcome by hunger, thirst and despair.” 

Then moved to compassion, the Great Being said, 
“ Alas, alas, how blind to their own good are those 
poor helpless rulers ! They understand not that the 
conflagration arising from the oppression of subjects 
is bound to consume them with all their wicked- 
ness and cruelty. Fie upon such ignorance ! ” And 
while he stood silent, pondering how he might offer 
hospitality to his guests, the men with folded hands 
and tearful eyes implored him to show them how to 
escape from that dreadful desert, or at least where 
to find some stream or pool of life-giving water. 

Then lifting up his trunk and waving it towards 
the north, he said to them : “ Under yonder steep 
mountain there is a lake of pure water where you 
may quench your thirst and rest for a time. Then 
continuing your way; not far off you will come 
upon the body of an elephant, who this very day 
has fallen down a precipice, and lies at the foot of 
the mountain. Take his flesh to serve you for food, 
make water-bags of his bowels and fill them with 
water from the lake. Thus provided, you will soon 
find your way out of this wilderness without much 
more hardship. ” 

With that he left them, and hastening out of 
their sight climbed up the farther side of the moun- 
tain to the brink of a great precipice, and there 
flung his body down to death on the rocks below. 

Meanwhile those men, following his directions, 
soon reached the lake and after drinking and resting 
awhile, went forward until they found the body 
of an elephant. Then said some of them, “ How 
like is this elephant to our friend, that lord of 
elephants ! ’’ Others reflected : “ This must indeed be 
our friend who has thrown himself down the cliff, 
that he might save us from our distress. ” 

Poona, 2-12-’46 

URULI-KAfJCHAN REPORT 

Dr. Bhagwat, who is in charge of the Nature 
Cure Centre started by Gandhiji towards the end 
of March last at Uruli-Kanchan, near Poona, has 
sent a six monthly report ( April to September,’46 ) 
of the work done by him and his colleagues. The 
following abridgment will give the reader an idea 
of the activity going on there. 

“ The Centre was opened by Gandhiji on the 23rd 
March 1946. He himself could give his direct 
supervision fpr a week only. Later on this work 
was entrusted to me and other co-workers here. 
The number of patients which was daily increasing 
during Gandhiji’s prefence was much reduced after 
his departure. The real work of treating patients, 
started from the second week of April and was 
going on throughout May and June. The number 
of patients became smaller and smaller after the 
rainy season had started, as the villagers were busy 
ill iheir fields and there was some difficulty of 
communication too. 

The total number of patients treated at the 
centre was 567. Of these 23 were treated as in-door 


patients, cn account of their serious condition. One 
delivery case of a woman was also successfully treated. 
Ten minor operations were performed. Other patients 
were treated as out-door patients by giving them 
enema, bath, hip-bath etc , and were asked to observe 
certain dietetic restrictions at home. Out of the above 
total number of patients about 300 might have 
taken full treatment till they vrere completely cured; 
others left the treatment, when they found that we 
gave no medicines, or put restriction on their diet. 

The treatment includes plain water enema, 
hip bath, simple bath, cold or warm pack, mud 
pack along with regulation of diet. The latter 
includes lemon juice, honey, oranges and other acid 
fruits, soaked and germinated beans and nuts, salads, 
sweet fruits etc. Cooked food includes bhakari or 
chapati and vegetables without salt, chillies and 
spices, Poornanna roti and khiohadi are also used 
at times. Curds and butter milk are freely used as 
one time meal when necessary. 

The daily expenditure per patient on an 
average ranges from 8 annas minimum to 2 rupees 
maximum according to the circumstances and the 
financial condition of the patient. 


Classification of the diseases treated 


Disease Number 

Disease Number 

Scabies 

84 

Head-ache 

5 

Malaria — enlarged 


Asthma 

5 

spleen 

58 • 

Anaemia 

5 

Constipation 

56 

Round worms 

. 5 

Fever (ordinary) 

39 

T. B. Lungs 

4> 

Otitis Media 

34 

Acid Dyspepsia 

4 

Wounds 

30 

Piles 

4 

Stomach-ache 

24 

Hemiplagia 

3 

Conjunctivities 

19 

Obesity 

3 

Inflammation 

17 

Pleurisy 

2 

Tooth extraction 

17 

Sprain 

2 

Diarrhoea 

15 

Hemicramuia 

2 

Flatulence 

13 

Mumps 

2 

Dyspepsia 

13 

Callstone 

1 

Tooth-ache 

12 

Delivery 

1 

Cough ( Bronchitis 

)11 

Rheumatism 

1 

Uterine Discharge 

10 

Pneumonia 

1 

Ring-worm 

8 

Biliousness 

1 

Abscess 

8 

Dog-bite not rabid 

1 

Dijsentery 

8 

Fistulain anus 

1 

Eczema 

7 

Miscellaneous 

31 



Total 

567 

In our future plan of Hospital work we 

shall 


have to make some separate arrangements for a 
maternity home, and a small surgical theatre. Besides 
this, we shall also have to organize go-seva for 
supplying pure milk to tHe patients. For this we 
shall have to erect a cowshed in the near future 
for which we will have to undergo an expenditure 
of about Rs. 5,000. I hope we shall get cooperation 
from the right sources at the right 
Vapi, M2-H6 K, G. M. 

Erirata 

In the Hariian of the 24th November, 1946, 
on p. 411, Column 2, Line 2, for * Concluded ’ read 
‘ Continued \ 
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A NEGRO SAGE 

[ The growth cf Science during the past hundred 
years has claimed phenominal progress in the affairs of 
our world but as all acknowledge today, it has proved 
to be a doubtful blessing. In a way it stands condemned 
today in as much as it has lent itself more to devis- 
ing means for aggression, exploitation and destruction 
than for the liquidation of human misery. It has 
brought in its wake various forms of horizontal as well 
as vertical violence resulting in terrible wars under 
which mankind lies exhausted and prostrate today. 

Among the long galaxy of eminent scientists of the 
Western world a few notable exceptions stand out as 
beacon lights who have loved mankind and laboured all 
their lives for its true happiness. One such sage rose 
to eminance from among the humble and despised 
Negroes of Southern America. He laboured all his long 
life for improving American agriculture so as to enrich 
the sources of meeting the basic needs of the humblest 
farm labourer, in the shape of more food and comfort. 
ThefoUowing has been taken from The American Pictoral 
( 1944, special Indian Edition of Victory Magadne ) for 
the benefit of our constructive workers. — S. A.] 

George Washington Carver was an American, 
who, in a long lifetime of unselfish achievement, 
demonstrated, besides the creative greatness of his 
own mind, the surpassing quality of a man’s growth 
in a free country. He rose from destitute beginnings 
to be acclaimed as one of the greatest agricultural 
scientists of modern times. He transformed the 
farm economy of half a nation, and gave to a 
grateful world the benefits of his hundreds of 
practical discoveries and accomplishments in agri- 
cultural chemistry. 

Carver was born in 1864, near Diamond Grove, 
Missouri, in the central part of the southern United 
States. His parents were Negro slaves; but Carver 
never knew them. When the child was scarcely six 
months old, he and his mother (his father was 
already dead) were carried off by bandits. The 
baby was ransomed for a broken-down race horse, 
but his mother was never heard of again. In 1865, 
slavery was abolished by constitutional amendment, 
and a White planter, Moses Carver, took the infant 
into his household, gave him his name, and raised 
him to do dofnestic chores. 

Hungry for education, the boy soon struck out for 
himself. At first he slept in barns and haylofts, seeking 
work from farm to farm, but was soon taken in 
her home by the kindly Muriah Watkins, worked for 
his food at whatever job she set for him and 
attended a rural school. He went on to high school, 
supporting himself mainly by taking in washing. 
Carver, then in his twenties, journeyed to Iowa, 
where he opened a small laundry to earn enough 
money to enter college. Menial jobs supported him 
through three years at Simpson College. Then 
Carver went on to finish four years of agricultural 
studies at the Iowa State College at Ames. There his 
distinctive knowledge of soils and plants earned 
him a place on the faculty. 

In 1896, George Washington Carver went to 
Tuskegee, Alabama, to open an agricultural labo- 
ratory at the liewly-founded Tuskegee Institute. The 
construction of this laboratory and its 16-acre 


experimental farm is an everlasting tribute to 
Carver’s resourcefulness and creative will. At 
Tuskegee, he was confronted with an empty building, 
with no funds for equipment; his experimental farm 
was a bare tract of sandy, impoverished soil. Carver 
sent his students into the swamps and woods armed 
with buckets and pails. Day after day they brought 
back muck and leaf mold to form a topsoil. Carver 
constructed a stove for heat, made laboratory 
equipment from materials on hand — kitchen cups, 
old bottles, inkstands, pieces of iron and wood 
salvaged from the rubbish heap. 

Carver began his experiments with the clay- 
filled Alabama soil. He showed farmers how to 
build it up to produce more cottdn per acre. On 
the school farm Carver harvested one of Alabama’s 
first bale-to-the-acre cotton crops. He further 
contributed to the economic rehabilitation of the 
South by introducing new, favourable crops. He 
taught Southern farmers how two sweet potato 
crops could be harvested each year instead of one. 
“ Everyone told me,” he said in later years, “ that 
the soil was unproductive. But it was the only soil 
I had. It was not unproductive. It was only 
unused.” Today, in addition to cotton and tobacco, 
the sweet potato and peanut are major crops in 
the American South. 

Carver then demonstrated that these plants had 
not exhausted their bounty. He took the sweet 
potato into his laboratory and proceeded to make 
from it a hundred useful products, such as starch, 
vinegar, glue, molasses, dyes, and fertilizers. Turning 
to the peanut, long called worthless, he transmuted 
it into more than 300 commodities, including coffee, 
milk, printer’s ink, linoleum, flour, medicinal oil, 
paper and axle grease. 

Working always with the natural resources around 
him. Carver began experimenting with slash pine 
— an abundant wood in the South — and turned it into 
paper. This achievement opened what is today a 
flourishing industry in a number of Southern States. 
To the shy, kindly, patient scientist, gifted with 
what his neighbors called “green fingers,” there 
was no such thing as waste. He found a use 
for wood shavings — synthetic marble. Cornstalks, 
sawdust and cotton stalks were transformed into 
insulating boards and paving blocks. Turning to the 
flowers of the field, he made paper from the vines 
and stems of wistaria, sunflowers and wild hibiscus. 

Carver believed that people could live all their 
lives on the things that grew within a hundred 
yards around them. To prove this thesis, he gathered 
local weeds, flowers, wild fruit and dooryard shrubs, 
and turned much of this unusual harvest into edible, 
nourishing dishes, including soups, cheeses, marmal- 
ades and roasts. Ceurver wrote his recipes into 
pamphlets, which were freely distributed throughout 
the country. 

To convey his methods and accomplishments 
to the farmer, whom he wanted to be the free 
beneficiary of his labors. Carver converted a 
second-hand buggy into a mobile agricultural school. 
Loading the carriage with exhibits, he borrowed 
a horse and made regular tours of the Alabama 
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countryside, lecturing Macon County farmers in 
fields and barn yards, giving away free his agrarian 
discoveries. Carver’s was the first of the ** movable 
schools ”, which today, housed in motor truck and 
traiiler and sponsored by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, cover large areas of the South. 

Carver had one hobby — if indeed it was. That 
was art. He won some distinction as a painter of 
landscapes and natural subjects, and one of his 
finest canvases— the Yucca Plant — hangs in the 
Tuskegee Institute gallery. Even this aesthetic interest 
could not be divorced from his scientific impulse 
and his philosophy of use. Carver made his paints from 
the clays of Macon County. He showed farmers 
they could get good, inexpensive paint for their 
houses and barns from their own soil. From this 
Alabama clay he also made face -powder, pottery 
and dyes. Lint scraped up in the cottgn gins was 
shown by Carver to be highly useful; he turned it 
into paving blocks, cordage and rugs. 

Thomas A. Edison, American inventor of the 
electric light and early motion picture and sound 
recording instruments, once offered Carver a position 
in'his laboratory. Carver decUned, for he believed 
his life’s work to be in Alabama. He cared nothing 
for money. He gave his professional advice an4 
services without thought of remuneration. His 
salary cheques at Tuskegee piled up for years in the 
treasurer’s office, and he did not use them until 
shortly before his death. 

When Carver developed a peanut oil of thera- 
peutic value in paralysis cases, he turned it over, 
without patent, to the medical profession. When a 
group of peanut growers rewarded him for helping 
them eradicate a disease which had preyed on their 
nut trees. Carver returned the money. Once he 
donated his formula for makin'g synthetic marble 
out of peanut hulls to a factory in the neighboring 
state of Mississippi. The factory had difficulty with 
the process and tried to persuade Carver to join 
the firm. When he refused, the company moved 
to Tuskegee, where it could have the benefit of 
his guidance — which he gave gratis. 

In 1939, Carver was awarded the Roosevelt 
Medal for distinguished work in the field of science. 
The following year, stooped and white-haired, the 
reticent, benevolent seventy-six-year old scientist 
established the George Washington Carver Found- 
ation, built with his life’s savings, for the purpose of 
furthering research in agricultural chemistry. Three 
years later he died. 

The name of George Washington Carver is 
symbolic of more than scientific achievement and 
human genius; it has a great deal of significance 
for those who scrutinize the meaning of freedom, 
for all those who yearn, for all who aspire to walk 
in their own ways, independently, and with dignity 
and glad hope. The United States had been at war 
a little over a year when George Washington 
Carver died in January 1943. Shortly afterward, a 
Liberty ship slid down the ways bearing Carvers 
'name across its bows — a fitting salute to a man who 
gave much in return for freedom. ’It was not a 


deliberate, premeditated exchange, for that is not 
the essence of freedom. Carver lived in a society 
which let him govern ‘his own growth and destiny. 
His benefactions were this society’s incidental, unso- 
licited reward. In July, 1943, the Congress of the 
United States voted funds for a monument to 
Carver, to be erected near Diamond Grove, Missouri, 
where he greeted the world as a slave. 

The OfBcial Attitude 

A correspondent sends the following: 

" It would be worthwhile for the Director of the 
influential British daily paper who saw you last week 
at New Delhi to peruse the following, to understand 
the causes of the present unending trouble. 

“ His Excellency the Viceroy is closely and consci- 
entiously following the footsteps of his guru • Allenby. 
I quote below for ready reference : 

“ If our avowed policy of training the Egyptians 
to govern themselves was sincere and meant 
anything, it was useless to interfere and take the 
directions into one’s own hands as soon as any 
difficulty arose. If the Ministers and the officials were 
to learn to govern, if the police were to be efficient 
in keeping order, if the Egyptian army was to be 
able to support their authority at need, then, they 
must face to learn their difficulties and dangers by 
themselves and must not rely on the British when any- 
thing disconcerting or alarming took place.” (From 
AUenby — a study in Greatness by Wavell, pp. .# 9 -/ 0 .) 

“We have only to read “ Indians ” instead of 
“Egyptians” and then we ought to give credit for 
the above policy. Yet we have seen how pitiable were 
the appeals made to the authorities to intervene during 
the last two weeks. This proves your theory; but to 
complete the whole picture and silence the arguments 
once and for all the following could be read with profit : 

“In a letter to his mother on May 20th 1921, 
(after some disturbances had taken place) Allenby wrote : 

“ I bide my time as I want the Egyptians to 
settle their politics for themselves and don’t want 
to interfere with my troops unless the life, limb or 
interests of Europeans are in danger.” 

“ This is plain, simple and convincing reading. I 
hope the journalist friend could be advised to guide 
his kith and kin and the powers that be to leave 
‘ India to God or anarchy ’ as you had. once declared. 
That is the only one solution but unfortunately its 
application will always be delayed. The British Forces 


have not yet left Egypt." 

Wardha, 5-12-’46 K. K. 
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, SCRIPTURE FOR DEVILRY 1 

When man seeks to invoke sanction of religious 
scriptures in order to support his own inner lust, 
ambition or other forms of self-indulgence, or for 
inciting others to such acts or conduct; or when 
he seeks to clothe such acts with religious or moral 
aims and ideals, it is such abuse of religion and 
ethics that one would fain desire that no religious 
or ethical codes had ever existed. 

When man feels that a course of . action or 
conduct cannot stand the test of the straight 
reasoning of a discriminating human being and is 
seized, nonetheless, with the desire to indulge in it, 
and to incite others to do so, he is tempted to invoke 
the authority of religion in its support, and thus, 
whether or not does he mislead and deceive him- 
self, he certainly misleads hundreds of simple people. 

These thoughts have been provoked by two 
questions asked by a correspondent of obviously 
thoughtful and studious habits. The questions are: 

“(1) The war of the MiAaMarafa is represent- 
ed as a dharmayuddha, or right war. Yet, it was 
admittedly an internecine one. It was no better than 
what we call (in modem parlance) a civil or a fratri- 
cidal war. Can such fighting be called a right war ? 
If so, why not call the present communal riots too 
a right war? Is it not being invoked for resisting 
unjust demands of one community against the other? 
How can we go on submitting to them ad infinitum ? 
Is not a stubborn %ht against such bullying a just 
and proper war? 

“ (2) The great Krishna during the Mahabharata 
war had vowed not to use arms, but relented at 
a critical moment and took up the Sudarshana 
Chakra against Bhishma. Why should not Mahatma 
Gandhi similarly relent and allow as much violence 
f(Jr a while? ” 

The answer is, that until a man has tried to 
thresh out for himself the ethical aspect of a 
problem facing him by a process of independent 
and straight reasoning, there is no occasion to 
search for religious or historical sanctions; nay, it 
is improper to do so. ' 

Let us leave alone the issues of Akhand Hindu- 
stan or Pakistan for a moment and examine the riots 
in terms of humanity and its interests dispassion- 
, ately. Let us ask ourselves whether the barbarous 
: acts of massacre, arson and worse, that took place 
in Calcutta, East Bengal, Bihar and other places, 
and the stabbings etc., that continue in so many 
cities and towns are consistent with right human 
conduct. Do our higher and humane emotions 


justify the exhibition of this bestiality ? What 
madness has possessed us, that if we are 
Hindus and see a crowd of helpless Muslims 
or if we are Muslims and see a crowd of 
helpless Hindus, we should thirst for their 
blood and visit them with fire 'and sword, 
ravish their women, indiscriminately kill old and 
infirm men and women and tender children and 
then try to justify these acts of devilry by 
quoting scriptures in their support ? What do 
the poor starving peasants and the Namashudras of 
Noakhali, or Muslim village peasants of Bihar or 
the fishermen of Kolaba '"and their womenfolk ■ 
understand about Akhand Hindustan or Pakistan, 
and why either of the two should endanger their 
lives, property and honour ? Why should these 
political ambitions demand a toll of their blood and 
bring ruin upon them? What has a Hindu or a 
Muslim pedestrian going about his business done to 
deserve a sudden stab in the back at the hand of 
the other, to make you feel sympathetic, not with 
the victim, but with the assailant ? 

The fact is that the lust of war with its associate 
vices has not yet been extinguished from the human 
breast. That is why it flares up time and again 
under one pretext or another. It is fanned by the 
ambitions of a few influential individuals and 
thereafter involves millions of innocent human 
beings, destroys property worth billions and trillions, 
and brings untold hardships,) penury and ruin on 
whole populations. Various ingenious reasons are 
adduced to tempt simple people into the net. The 
slogan of ‘Religion in danger’ is one such device. 
Under its spell they turn erstwhile simple people 
into ferocious fanatics, worse than the beasts of 
prey ai^d mad elephants. 

If you were to tell the people, “You ate beasts, so 
behave like beasts”, it is obvious, few would follow 
you. But it serves your purpose excellently if you 
tell them, “This killing is ordained by God and by 
the Holy Scriptures. It is a sacrifice of the highest 
merit; it is an act of service to God and is good 
religious conduct; it is the royal road to attain 
Divine Grace; it blesses both the killers and the 
killed; for, if you are killed, you will enter the gates 
of Heaven; and if you kill or convert, you prevent 
your opponent from going further astray. If you do 
not participate in this holy war, your religion and 
culture would perish.” Under the influence of such 
strong ‘spirits’ of religious fanaticism men become 
far more intoxicated and insane than under that of 
alchohol. 
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To revert to the correspondent’s questions ; there 
is little to compare in -the present riots in the 
country with the war of the AidhahhciTcit^, That 
was a family feud over rights of kingship between 
two rival royal famili^ and followed the then 
prevailing cannons of war. Both sides, after a formal 
declaration of war, mustered their warriors ‘'on an 
open battlefield and fought to a finish. The commonly 
accepted rules of war were generally observed by 
both the sides. None but the participating warriors 
was so much as touched. Even fighting warriors 
observed commonly accepted rules of attack as 
well as defence. And whenever any one deviated, 
he was reprimanded and repudiated even by his 
own side. Thus certain ethical cannons were 
accepted and duly observed by the belligerents even 
while at war. Hence it was customary in those 
days to call suc!i a war a right war, i. e. in 
consonance with the law (dharmd). 

Nothing of this can be said of the present 
murders, loots, fires, rapes or conversions. A big 
mob belonging to one community makes a sudden 
attack upon a smaller group of the other com- 
munity or even a solitary wayfarer, and massacres 
• wholly innocent people. None among the 
attackers is a brave warrior, none among the 
victims is a guilty culprit. There is no general 
openly commanding the campaign. The wire-pullers 
behind these da^ardly attacks and acts are men 
who elect to wPrk in the dark, are anxious to save 
their own skin, and carry on their nefarious 
designs by inciting simple and credulous people, or 
by engaging hooligans with the help of money and 
other base temptations. They are heartless men of 
inhuman and anti-social propensities. May be, 
some of them are leading men in* society. None- 
theless, they are not its well-wishers but ambi- 
tious monsters stalking the land in^ human ^orm. 

^ They have little, concern with any religion whatever. 

If 'the present riots have to be compared with 
any^ ancient episode, they may be compared with 
• the cold-blooded massacre of the sleeping sons of 
the Pandavas and other fighters lin the Pandava 
camp, perpetrated in the dead of night byAshvat- 
thama and Kripacharya, the solitary survivors pf 
the Kaurava camp. The mutual fratricidal fighting 
of the Yadavas of Dwaraka also may be cited in 
comparison. 

The other instance cited by the correspondent 
is the wielding of the Sudarshana Chakra by Shri 
Krishna in violation of his self-imposed vow, in 
order to save a critical situation. The suggestion 
is, if Shri Krishna could do it, why not Gandhiji? 
Why should he not modify his non-violence a 
little to meet an exasperating situation ? And if 
Gandhiji is not an adept at weilding violence, he 
should ask some one else to do so! 

The question may be answered with a counter- 
question. Gandhiji ia his boyhood, as narrated 
in his autobiography, resorted to stealing and smok- 
ing behind the back of his father. If the corres- 
pondent's son were to put him a poser by asking 
him, “What objection can you have, then, if I 
stole or smoked ? And since I am not going to be 


a Mahatma, there can be nothing wrong about it 
How will the father appreciate this ? If this stti| 
of breaking the vow is true, it only means 
even Krishna, great as he was, was still human 
liable to err. ^hat is why the great epic pro 
also to record that he was put to shame by 
shma for the attempted lapse and also proij 
stopped by his disciple-friend Arjuna. 

We may not forget the good injunction 
to graduates in the old universities that even 
are to be followed by the disciples in their 
acts only and not in their faults' and frailties. 

The sooner we get rid of this communal 
the better for our country. Indeed, this evi|i 
worse epidemic than plague, typhoid, chole^ 
small-pox. If one of these latter is on, sn 
Bengal, surely, we will not think of introduciiC 
contagion in Bihar or other provinces as an^ 
tive preventive; rather, if we are wise and 
we shall take prophylactic measures to previf 
from spreading elsewhere. For instance, we 
devise serums and innoculations to protect hff 
persons, drink boiled water, spray disinfei 
segregate the victims, erect quarantines, etc. ^ 
ever be that the measures to fight the communal 
in Bengal should be to introduce it in another p 
Can such an act be ever conducive to the ni 
health ’ It is only when a people bids good-l 
straight thinking that perverse ideas receii 
hearing and pass for bold measures and right c 
Vapi, 3-12-’46 K. G. Mashri^ 

( From the original in Gujarati ) V 

Comineiidable 

Shri Vidyananda Jayaswal, a local magis 
of Sahibganj (S. P.), Bihar has sent the folio 
report in Hindustani of how his own presenc 
mind and courage, prevented a deadly clash bet 
the local Hindus and Mussalmans. He says : * 

“In the evening of 5rll-’46 i. ^.Bakrah 
in spite of the curfc'^r order in Sahibganj, { 
were shouting cries of Allah ho Akbar etc, ii 
butchers’ locality- On the other side in the 
street people were shouting Jai Kali Ni 
Mahavir Swamiki Jaiy etc. with blowing of ] 
shells. I ran to the butchers’ locality where 
hundreds of Mussalmans armed with naked s' 
pick-axes, spears etc., intent upon invading the 
locality. The Hindus too had assembled, reai 
advance with lathis, etc,. Had I hesitated eve 
two minutes, the ground would have been strewi 
a number of corpses. Seeing that there was no 
remedy to bring the situation under control, I, ^ 
panied by none and absolutely unarmed, rush( 
the Mussalmans' crowd and snatched away S 
and spears from a number of them; I told the 
shameful and foolish their conduct was and ex| 
them to retire quietly to their own homes, 
violent remedy shown by Mahatmaji was suc^ 
by the grace of God and all the Mussa! 
returned to their houses. I then went to 
locality and tried the same remedy. The 
so salutary that nothing untoward has hap] 
our town since then.'* i 

Sabarmati, 17-12-"46 f 
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MEDIUM OF INSTRUCTION 

[The following passages on the subject of the Medium 
o Instruction and the place of English in the curricula of 
our schools and colleges are taken from the convocation 
*^>*6ss of the Nagpur University delivered by Sardar 
^^labhbhai Patel at Nagpur on the 30th of Novem- 
ber, 1946 — 

Medium of Instruction 

The University’s decision to make the mother 
tongue the medium of instruction is of great 
significance. During the last quarter of a century 
we have realized that the use of a foreign language 
as the medium of instruction is an obstacle to the 
mental growth of students. They have to spend a 
lot of time in acquiring a vocabulary, and even 
then it cannot be said that they appreciate the 
correct meaning of the words they use. Words 
denote objects. A child first sees objects and 
then learns the words by which he can describe 
them to others. This process begins early in 
childhood and continues throughout life. After 
learning to use one word for a particular object, 
if a child has to learn another, it naturally feels 
the strain, specially when it has to memorize the 
second word with an effort as it does not hear it 
used by other children. The strain in fact is so 
great that the child remembers only the word 
without being familiar with the object which it 
describes. When a foreign language is the medium 
of instruction, children have not only to strain 
/C^JftSiselves to memorize words, but have to struggle 
th understand what is taught. Thus the habit of 
cramming is encouraged, while the capacity to 
comprehend is impaired. 

All this is self-evident. But our educational 
system is such and we have been so enslaved by 
it that many of us do not fully understand even 
this simple problem. Thirty years ago the Sadler 
Commission recommended the use of the mother 
tongue as the medium of instruction. Later 
when Mah.atma Gandhi appeared on the Indian 
scene and started his country-wide campaigns, he 
emphatically declared that instruction through the 
medium of English, instead of helping us to improve, 
was leading to our decay. During those days some 
Vidyapiths or national universities were started. 
As they were independent of Government control, 
they were free to follow their own system and use 
their own medium of instruction. They tried to 
impart education through the medium of the Indian 
languages and showed that even higher education 
could be given in the Indian languages. They 
demonstrated that it took much less time in teaching 
a person in an Indian language and the student 
learnt more a.bout the subjects he studied. Despite 
this,/ not one University in British India has started 
imparting education through the medium of the 
languages from the lowest to the highest 
cliBSand done away with English. By deciding to 
*teach in the Indian languages your university has 
set a very good example. By following in your 
^i^tsteps .other universities ckn render real help in 
:• wQparting true education. 


I know there are difficulties which have prevent- 
ed other universities from taking a similar 
decision. Without effort, no difficulty can be 
overcome and it is cowardice not to try. True- 
courage consists in overcoming difficulties. Most 
men are lazy by nature. Laziness is not merely 
physical, it is mental also. Most of us suffer from 
mental sloth. We do not try to get out of the rut. 
We seem to consider it a waste of energy to try 
to break old traditions. It is because of our inertia 
that our universities have followed their old tradi- 
tional ways. Otherwise, there is no reason why we 
should not have got a sufficient number of text- 
books in the Indian languages on subjects which 
it has been difficult to teach in our own languages, 
particularly in higher classes. Your university has 
acted with courage and foresight in changing the 
medium af instruction despite the paucity of 
text-books. It would be wise to go ahead with the 
job and grapple with the difficulties as and when 
they arise. This was the only way of solving the 
difficulty and your university has shown that where 
there is a real desire to get things done, means can 
always be found to do it. I hope you will go ahead 
with determination. And when instruction is 
imparted from the highest class to the lowest in 
the Indian languages, you will see that there is a 
great saving of the students’ time, their knowledge 
will be more comprehensive and they will enter 
life with their mental, faculties fully developed. 

The Place of English 

Introduction of the Indian languages in our 
schools and colleges does not mean that we do not 
want to learn or provide facilities for the teaching 
of foreign languages. No country in the world can 
live in isolation. Every country has to maintain 
contact v/ith the outside world. For this, knowledge 
of foreign languages is necessary. But every national 
of a country does not come in contact with out- 
siders. Only a few come in touch with foreigners, 
and they should learn foreign languages. Knowledge 
of foreign languages is also necessary for those who 
want to keep themselves abreast of world thought. 
Those who want to travel abroad or carry 'on trade 
with other countries must have some knowledge 
of foreign languages. Such people are, however, a 
fraction of the population of a country and have 
to attain only that much proficiency which is 
absolutely necessary. 

Every country, however, must have men who 
can translate in their own language the best of the 
books in foreign languages and make them avail- 
able to their countrymen. For this it is necessary 
for people to learn foreign languages and visit 
foreign countries. The necessary facilities must be 
provided for them. We must not at the same time 
forget that 99 out of every 100 people have to stay 
in their own country and do not need the knowledge 
of foreign languages. Thus universities, while pro- 
viding facilities for teaching foreign languages to 
one out of every 100 students, must - not neglect 
the education of the remaining 99. 

( From the original in Hindustani ) 
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VILLAGE INDUSTRIES AND 
THE STATE 

[Almost all the Congress Governments have been 
paying their attention to the subject of village industries, 
some of the provinces having a special minister for 
the purpose. The Bombay Government has appointed 
a committee under the chairmanship of Shri Manu 
Subedar “to consider and report on the measures 
necessary for the promotion of rural handicrafts and 
industries^ including different forms of State aid, and 
also to consider what restrictions, if any, should be 
placed on the movement of raw materials for industries 
in rural areas from the point of view of utilizing local 
resources for local consumption, processing or manu- 
facture. ” In the following article I have discussed a 
few aspects of the subject. It is not meant to be 
exhaustive, but just introduces a number of points 
which I feel have been rather overlooked. ] 

In the first place, I would wish to urge that it 
will not be sufficient, in view of the enormous 
changes that have taken place in our modern life 
and of the progress of applied science, to consider 
only the dead and dying industries of the village. 

It is necessary also to enquire into the modem life 
of out people, to take note of the new articles or 
of old articles in new forms, which they have begun 
to consume and to consider how many of these 
or suitable substitutes thereof are capable of being 
produced in village areas. Some of these would be 
for local consumption, but others might well be 
produced for towns also. 

Self-sufficiency of the village in respect of 
essential requirements is a good goal so far as it 
goes. But it should not exhaust the scope of village 
industries. If villages are not to be allowed to be 
emptied of their talented and plucky men and if 
it is agreed that it is not very desirable to allow 
towns and cities to expand without limit regarding 
their population and- area, the villages and kashas 
near about villages should be encouraged to become 
centres of suitable small-scale industries for 
supplying some of the necessities of the cities. 
The guiding principle in this respect should be 
that wherever the basic material of a finished 
article is essentially a village produce, the villagers* 
should be encouraged to turn it themselves into 
a finished product and send it to the town in 
a finished form. 

Thus, for instance, biscuits of various kinds, 
bread-loaf, preserves, pickles, ready-made masalas, 
papads, sweets, tooth-powders, canned fruits, starch, 
leather articles, herbs, drugs and a host of other [ 
things made out of village materials or waste, have 
now become articles of daily use for both the 
towns-people and the villagers. Some of them are 
needed also for large scale industries. The raw 
material for these is produced in villages or gathered 


from adjoining forests, and yet they have to be 
imported from cities even by the villages producing 
them. If the State provided facilities for the starting 
of such industries in the villages and village-towns, 
they will become thriving places and young men 
will not be tempted to overcrowd the cities to find 
remunerative employment. 

To achieve this the guidance and assistance by 
the State should in my opinion take the following 
forms : 

( a) It should be clearly realized that a large- 
scale industry cannot but ultimately kill a small-scale 
industry of the same type. It is not merely a ques- 
tion of “ Power ” versus human or animal energy. 
Even if you provide “ Power ’’-energy to every 
village, the village— industry will not thrive if there 
is no limit set upon the size to which a factory 
might be allowed to expand. Therefore, one of the 
essential things to be settled is to set down the 
limit to which a factory, which is capable of being 
started in village areas, should be allowed to expand 
in the province. If industrialization of the village is 
the aim, it goes without saying that you picture 
hundreds of work-shops scattered all over the pro- 
vince. Necessarily, therefore, its productive capacity 
must be limited to moderate quantities and, if nece- 
ssary, the movement of the finished product must 
also be confined to limited areas in normal times. 
Of course, each industry would have to be consider- 
ed by itself, and it may not be possible to lay 
down any general rule. 

(b) Subject to correction, I feel that it is not 
merely the use of mechanical power, which comes 
in the way of village or manual industries. The 
village artisan has always been handicapped for 
want of capital on easy terms. Take, for instance, 
the tanning industry. The smallest village tanner, in 
order to have work throughout the year, must have 
a sufficient stock of hides, lime, karda, bark, colours, 

• some chemicals and various other things pur- 
chased at the right season and preserved in well 
built godowns. If he has to tan leather which will 
fetch him the full price, he must have a full sized 
pucca soak-pit to spread his hides in, without folds, 
instead of an earthen tub, often smaller than a bath 
tub, which is all that he can at present afford to 
have. Even for these small requirements, the village 
tanner is dependent either upon a t^illage money- 
lender charging a high rate of interest, or a middle- 
man who advances him the necessary materials as 
and when required but purchases the finished product 
at his own price. Though nominally an independent 
artisan, in effect his earnings are less than that of 
a labourer doing similar work in a capitalipt’s factory. 
To call him an independent artisan is a misnomer. 
Actually he is a sweated labourer engaged on 
piece-work. 

The large-scale industrialist, on the other hand, 
is not only able to produce goods more rapidly and 
in larger quantities, but fay reason of advances made 
. available to him on easy terms, has an advantage over 
the villager in every detail of the industry, including 
sales, though the amount of capital needed by him, 
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hide for hide, may be greater than that by the 
villager, and a considerable part of it may have to 
be spent in purchasing foreign machinery and 
materials. 

If the above description is correct then, if village 
industries are to be encouraged, the provision of 
capital on easy terms must be regarded a primary 
condition for the fulfilment of the aim. By 
easy terms, I mean, on rates of J interest actually 
less than those on which large-scale industri- 
alists are able to get it. Personally, I am opposed 
to the institution of interest altogether. But I shall 
not labour that point here. But I strongly feel that 
the present practice, which enables large industria- 
lists to get cheaper money than the small one can- 
not but ultimately kill the small industry. Even 
co-operative societies, I believe, do not get capital 
on as easy terms as the capitalist companies. Morally, 
a man who labours with his own hands ought to 
be given more credit than one who only drives 
labourers to work under a shed. 

Not being the master of his own industry, the 
village, artisan does not feel much interested in 
improving the quality of his work, or in learning 
new and improved methods of work, inspite of the 
efforts of gram-sevaks. 

( c ) After making the artisan feel assured that, 
provided he is honest and diligent, he will not have 
to vegetate for want of funds to start and carry 
on his business, the next item of assistance needed 
is instruction in improved methods of manufacture. 
Village industry ought not to mean crudely manu- 
factured articles. There is no reason why villagers 
or patrons of village industries should be asked to 
be satisfied with indifferently or badly made things. 
There was once a time when village-made things 
used to be actually superior in make to the same 
things turned out from factories. “Cheap and nasty 
was the attribute of factory-made and not hand-made 
or village-made articles. ,It is no longer so. On the 
contrary, the village article has deteriorated into 
“costly and crude'*. Clean, sorted and properly 
classified raw materials, tools kept in order, scientific 
method of handling them, precision in size, quality 
and calculations, proper testing of the turned-out work 
at every important stage, and a degree of elegance 
and beauty are some of the essentials, which have 
been till now largely neglected in our industrial ' 
activities. Even the so-called experts often betray 
not only a lack of knowledge about these matters, 
but even the sense for them. This is a matter, 
which requires considerable amount of supervision 
by instructors and inspectors knowing their job 
and capable of giving demonstrations to the village 
artisans. The State should help the industries by 
organizing this kind of work. The duty of inspectors 
should not be merely to pass or reject articles submitted 
for inspection but to give all possible guidance to the 
under-instructed worker to manufacture better things. 

I wonder if we have an adequate number of 
people fit for this kind of work; a large staff of 
this kind of officers will have to be created. No 


“planning" or “budgeting** may be expected to 
succeed without such knowing organizers. 

(d) Then, village industries must be protected 

(i) against the inroads of synthetic substitutes (like 
artificial cloth) which are trying to displace manufac- 
tures made from original materials and (ii) against 
the tendency of capitalist concerns to deprive the 
villagers and actual workers of the use of their pro- 
duce in order to obtain better prices abroad either 
of the natural produce itself or of artificial products 
made from it. Thus, often, not an ounce of milk 
finds its way into the stomach of the calf, or the 
children of the owner of the cow or the buffalo, or 
the servants of a dairy, but is either sent away to 
the town for being sold at a higher price, or turned 
into preserved milk, pedas, powder, and even manu- 
factured into various luxury products meant for any 
use except food. This view of industrialization is 
harmful, but even industrial concerns organized for 
philanthropic and charitable objectes are" not free 
from it. Private ownership is only a secondary 
attribute of capitalism. The eye to make a concern 
as profitable as possible is the chief aim, and it is 
this, which deprives the masses of even * bare 
necessities. 

How this can be done is a pertinent question : 

(i) To a cettain extent the question leads us 
into the sphere of the very structure of the Indian 
Swaraj Government. Decentralization of industry will 
have to go hand in hand with decentralization of 
the Government of the country. In a way there is 
decentralization of Government even today. But it 
is decentralization of administrative work i. e. carry- 
ing out orders and policies dictated from a powerful 
centre. There is no power of initiation in the village 
or other suitable but small units, and if villages are 
to thrive, this must be brought about. 

(ii) The masses must feel as realistically as 
they feel the help of the rain ^nd the sun, that they 
can themselves plan their life, and there is a Govern- 
ment to help them with capital and transport and 
other facilities and who are better equipped with 
instructors of technical knowledge than they them- 
selves are, and that this assistance will be available 
to them almost as of right and assuredly without 
favouritism or demand for bakshis. Incorruptible, 
fully trained, courteous and confidence-inspiring 
public servants are the sine qua non of the economic 
regeneration of the people. Every effort should be 
made to raise the character of public servants and 
they should be transformed into real servants of 
the people out of their present mentality of having 
the amaldars over them. While on the* one hand 
their services must not be at the mercy of local or 
provincial party -groups, on the other hand they must 
also be made responsible to the local administration 
instead of being its dictators. 

(iii) This itself is impossible without simulta- 
neous rise in the*' moral character of the people 
generally and of the politicians in particular. The 
evil of power-politics in the interest of groups and 
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cliques is a great demoralizer of public life, and not 
much good will ensue as long as it continues. 

(iv) Owing to the absence of the above condi- 
tions, the co-operative movement, which has done so 
imuch good in the Western countries has not been 
iso successful in ours. Even village or decentralized 
Swara) will not be a substitute for co-operative 
societies, which must become the principal pivot 
of industrial efforts in the villa^te. 

(v) Much has to be done in the direction of 
improvement of village machinery and tools. Two 
opposite movements have been going on simultane- 
ously in this direction. One lays emphasis on making 
machines and tools as simple as possible, even in 
the direction of discarding the simple tools used from 
immemorial limes. This is good in so far as it 
points to the fact that want of tools and implements 
need not make people feel helpless in producing their 
essential necessities and a start can be made in 
village industries without awaiting the arrival of 
readymade implements. The wfll is more needed 
than the tools. 

The other movement lays emphasis upon 
increasing the productive capacity of the worker by 
placing at hiS disposal better implements and tobls, 
even if they are to a certain extent more complicated 
and depend upon tool-manufacturing factories for 
their supply and repairs, 

I think both the movements have a place, but 
in the long run the second is more important and 
permanent. Our wants have increased not only in the 
number of different articles consumed, but also in 
the quantity of each article consumed. And so 
quantitative increase in production cannot be ignored. 
Whether and how far this must necessarily lead to 
the use of power-driven machinery is a thing which 
cannot be foretold now. If our ambition is not to 
capture foreign markets — often done even by keeping 
one's own countrymen unprovided — but to make the 
country self-suiBFicient and to liquidate unemployment 
in the first instance, power-driven machinery may 
well have to be tabooed in the manufacture of a 
good many articles. The use of power-energy 
must come after human energy, if in spite of full 
employment, it is found insufficient to cope with the 
deiiiand.. And so, inventive ingenuity must, at any 
rate for the present, be largely concentrated on 
increasing the productive capacity of the machine 
driven by human or animal power only. But within 
this limit, there is ho harm in perfecting it as fully 
as possible. 

Particularly, improvements in machinery, which, 
even if they do not help a strong man, place a 
weak man on a par with the strong one, should be 
roost welcome. For instance, it is possible that a 
strong man may be able to spin as much yarn as 
he needs on the taMi, and . almost in the same time, 
as a weak man would do on a dftanush takli or the 
charhha. If, therefore, ^ self-sufficiency is the only aim, 
a strong man would not care to go in for the other 
implement But it would make the weak mqn desiring 
to be self-sufficient quite helpless. While with the 
dhanush takli or the charkhccj he would be able to 


meet his own demand. This is but a simple example. 
But if we consider production of wealth for the 
nation, and the employment of the weak and the 
old people, inventive genius would find a large 
field opened before it Every encouragement should 
be given to persons making such improvements in 
tools as places the weak-bodied, the under-nourished 
or the cripple as much as possible by aid of 
mechanical means on a par with the able-bodied 
adult 

Important as it is, I refrain from referring to the 
Wardha Scheme of Education, It is sufficient to 
say that I regard its diligent and intelligent appli- 
cation to be important not only for the economic 
regeneration of the country, but also for the whole 
education of man. 

I also omit to dwell at length on the necessity 
of unifying or, at least, coordinating the activities 
of the various departments of Government, and 
simplifying the administrative machinery. 

Both the points, I take, have been adequately 
stressed already by others. 

Vapi, 29.11-’46 K. G. Mashruwala 

Notes 

Personal 

None of us four, who have been asked by 
Gandhiji to look to the editing of the Harijan 
weeklies while he and his companions are engaged 
in restoring friendship between the Hindus and 
Muslims of East Bengal, feels at ease in writing for 
the English edition. Though I happen to be a more 
frequent contributor to the English columns than 
either Shri Vinoba, Kaka Kalelkar or Narhari 
Parikh, my command over English is even poorer 
than theirs. My vocabulary is too small for a modern 
writer, and I am never sure about the correctness 
of my grammer and idioms. But for the helping- 
hand of Gandhiji himself or Shri Mahadev Desai, 
or Rajkumari Amrit Kaur or Pyarelalji, I could have 
rarely found place in the Harijan, which has always 
set a standard in good English. I have no such 
helpers here, and 1 am afraid that amongst us four, 
I may have to do a greater part of the job. There 
is, therefore, every likelihood of the standard of 
English deteriorating. I request the reader to over- 
look whatever linguistic defects he might notice in 
the English edition. He will remember that English 
is not our mother-tongue. I would also advise editors 
of provincial editions of the Harijan to prefer the 
Hindustani edition (Harijansevak) to the English 
to translate from for their weeklies. 

Vapi, 9-12-’46 
India Vin^caCed 

India has reason to rejoice and feel justly proud 
over the signal successes scored by Shrimati Vijaya 
Lakshmi Pandit and her able colleagues at the 
Assembly of the United Nations Organization 
against South Africa. Her task was by no means 
easy. She had to win her case against the veteran 
Premier of South Africa Field Marshal Smuts — one 
of the ablest and most reputed statesmen of the 
,day. who put up tough fight at every stage. He 
had the backing of the British Government itself 
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and ot other major partners of the British Com- 
monwealth. Shrimati Pandit’s spirited but dignified 
advocacy of a just cause won universal applause 
and helped India to gain the sympathy of many 
member countries. It was significant that while 
China, Russia, France and most Asiatic countries 
supported India at various votings, U. S., Great 
Britain, Canada, Netherlands, Belgium etc., were 
found ranged against her. 

The veteran General Smuts encountered an 
equally spirited opposition from the Indian 
Delegation on the South-west Africa annexation 
issue. And here too, the South African Premier 
was deservedly defeated. 

It is remarkable that almost from early com- 
mencement of India’s struggle in South Africa, a 
major part of our success has been due to the 
part played by Indian women. The names of the 
late Kasturba Gandhi and Shrimati Sarojini Devi 
will always be cherished with reverence and pride. 
And now again it was a daughter of India - -- 
perhaps the only lady delegate in the UNO — 
who dominated the scene. She has indeed raised 
India’s prestige in the eyes of the world. 

The 31 Nations who supported India also 
deserve our warmest thanks. By championing the 
cause of fundamental human rights and relation- 
ship they have enhanced the prestige of the UNO 
and inspired hope among the oppressed nations. 
Vapi, 12-12-’46 
Destruction of Monkeys 

A correspondent has sent a newspaper cutting 
which tuns as follows : 

“There was some prejudice in the beginning 
against the killing of monkeys, but now the Govern- 
ment of Orissa find that the scheme for the rqpioval 
of the monkey pest has achieved a very great 
success,” says a Press Note. 

“ Monkeys have probably been the greatest 
■ menace to agriculture in Orissa,” the Note continues. 
" The Government offered under the scheme a reward 
of Rs. 3 per monkey killed. 

“ The ‘Government now consider that the time 
has come to take steps and concentrate on the 
killing of male monkeys with a view to reducing 
the monkey population of the province. The Govern- 
ment," therefore, have decided to award in future 
Rs. 4 per male monkey killed, including very young 
ones, and Rs. 2 per female monkey.” 

The correspondent feels shocked' and requests 
Gandhiji that he should, as a- humanitarian, take up 
this question in the Harijan and use his influence 
with the "Congress Governments to immediately put 
an end to this campaign against the “ poor voiceless 
life in the form of the monkeys in Orissa.” 

With all my love and 'Compassion for the dumb 
creation and my personal inability to take even 
insect life, I hold that it is not possible to ask the 
Orissa Government to refrain from their project. 
There appears no practical way of effectively protect- 
ing agriculture without kilUng the animals that are a 
mepace to it. Monkeys are not the only offenders. 
Rats, rabits, , deer, and wild boar belong to the same 
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class, and man is obliged to take organized measu 
to destroy each one of them. Man has to choc 
between living the same kind of natural life as otl 
animals and destroying rival animals so that 
may live according to his ideas of “ civilized lif 
Vapi, 9-12-’46 

Labels of Caste and Religion 

A correspondent writes to the following effei 
“ People insist upon regarding me a Saras% 
Brahman and a Shaivite Hindu. Whenever I h; 
an occasion to appear before an officer or 
described in public documents, I am asked to st 
my caste and religion. Now, I have not the le 
desire to be regarded a Brahman, far less a Saras\ 
Brahman, and though I am a believer in God i 
from my childhood used to call upon Hiiil by s 
names as Shiva, Shankara, Mahadeva etc., I 
not regard myself a Shaivite or even a Hindu, 
consider myself to be just a believer unattached 
any religious sect. What shall I do to remove i 
disown the labels put upon me by the society 1 
So far as public officers and documents 
concerned, it is open to the correspondent 
describe his caste as nil, and his religion as, sa 
theist. Perhaps it is possible /for government 
dispense with the rules requiring persons to s' 
their caste and religion in public documents i 
before officers. ' 

But this will not be the end of the matter, 
mere declaration by a person that he has renour 
his caste or creed or both, unaccompanied, with; 
practical act, will not make the society in w! 
he moves to disregard them. Has he formed , 
family and social relations with a considet 
number of people outside his caste and religi 
If all his relations are .practically confined to,' 
reputed caste and sect, let alone the general pu, 
the members of his own family will not be ah] 
forget that he still belongs to a particular ^ 
and sect — though in an unorthodox manner-; 
notwithstanding his protests to the contrary. , 
his good intention will bear fruit in timei' J 
develops into appropriate conduct. ] 

It should also be remembered that the recoi 
of a person’s caste, creed etc., heed ‘not 
become an important item in public offices! 
documents but for the fact ■ that the vsl 
communities are governed by their' own lavj 
inheritance, succession, marriage, divorce etc., 
persons can plead even special customs, \ 
courts arc bound to recognize. Consequently,! 
if a person is himself unwilling to be labelled,' 
any particular caste or creed, his relatives an( 
society round about him are interested in h 
thdsc details on record. Reformer legislators si 
consider whether a law could be enacted, ^ 
would enable a person to renounce his privile 
be governed by a personal law in these rn 
and place himself and his relatives undei 
operation of npn-communal laws like the 1 
Succession Act etc. 

Vapi. 5-12-’46 K. i 
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HINDUSTANI AND THE 
GOVERNMENT 

The Hindustani-policy of the government needs 
re-orientation; what is going on today is half- 
hearted and marked by lack of vigour. This is 
perhaps the legacy of disturbed years that have 
completely disorganized the work. Now that the 
popular government is once more in the saddle, 
there is an opportunity of re-shaping the entire 
policy. The cause of Hindustani being just, our own 
government need only imagination and vision without 
adopting the British methods of forcing a foreign 
tongue on an unwilling people. With this in view, 
the Gujarat Hindustani Prachar Samiti recently made 
certain recommendations to the government in the 
form of a resolution. The following is a summary 
of them : 

Happily, the Government of Bombay had made 
at least this much abundantly clear in 1939 that, 
Hindustani, as a language, is distinct both from 
Hindi and Urdu and that, it being written in the 
Devanagari or the Urdu script, arrangements should 
be made to teach both the scripts in schools. ' 
Considering this principle to be a correct one the 
Samiti makes the following recommendation to the 
Government : ' 

1. The teaching of Hindustani should now be 
extended 

(a) up to the Matriculation standard at the 
secondary stage, 

(b) at all the years of the lokashala, and 

(c) in training colleges meant for primary and 
secondary teachers. 

2. The present policy of giving the student 
option of learning either of the two scripts, and 
exempting Hindi and Urdu schools from the 
obligation of teaching Hindustani, takes the very 
bottom out of the original idea and runs counter 
to the spirit in which the basic principle was 
accepted in 1939. 

That there is in this policy a veiled recognition 
of the existing hair-splitting and disrupting contro- 
versies in this field is quite obvious. The view that 
a government cannot run in advance of public 
opinion is also understandable. The Samiti cannot 
therefore recommend compulsory learning of 
Hindustani ( with both the scripts ) in schools. 
StiU, the moral obligation underlying the 1939 
pronouncements cannot be evaded lightly, and the 
government policy must needs undergo a radical 
transformation. 

3. Learning the Hindi or the Urdu style 
must^not be permitted to become an excuse for 
seeking exemption from learning Hindustani. The 
option may not be in choosing the script as at 
present, but between learning Hindustani, the 
national language of the people, , with both the 
scripts and not learning it at all. This rule must 
equally embrace the Hindi and the Urdu schools. 


4. Adoption of this policy necessarily means 
that the Hindustani teacher must be capable of 
giving lessons in both scripts. The Samiti is happy 
that this is what the government desires. 

5. It is, however, not enough that a teacher 
knowing Hindi or Urdu up to a certain standard 
may learn the other script and impart a requisite 
number of lessons in it. Exclusive recognition should 
be given to teachers trained on lines devised by 
the Hindustani Prachar Sabha, the interim arrange- 
ment of recognizing examinations only in Hindi or 
Urdu not being necessary with the implementing 
by the Government of a principle already accepted 
by them. 

6. Such arrangements for the teaching of the 
national language (with the option regarding the 
script) as ^xist today in our schools, are on a 
compulsory basis; a change over to the optional 
system may therefore appear to be threatening 
what little that is being done today. But a firm 
and unequivocal declaration of policy by the 
popular government accompanied by its adoption 
in practice would be a powerful factor in creating 
public opinion in this regard. 

The Samiti recommends the following measures : 

(a) Government servants should be encouraged 
to learn both the scripts and those passing 
Hindustani examinations given credit. Depart- 
mental regulations may require them to acquire 
certain minimum qualification in Hindustani. 

(b) ‘Optional Hindustani’ (with both scripts) 
may be introduced at the Matriculation, the 
Vernacular Final etc., and those offering this 
subject given preference in service. 

(c) Institutions creating public opinion for 
the spread of Hindustani should be encouraged 
and assisted, and given exclusive recognition. 

(7) The teaching of English which, it is now 
recognized by the progressive opinion in the 
country, starts too early at present, may be a great 
hindrance to the adoption of this policy. But since ' 
the national language must have a place next only 
to the mother tongue, in a programme of educational 
reconstruction, English must be unseated from the 
position it has usurped and assigned its proper place. 

The Samiti realizes that this is a revolutionary 
step; hence the urgency. 

(^Abridged from the original in Gujarati ) 
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ENGLISH INTO HINDUSTANI 
INSTALMENT — IX 
English Hindustani 

Box n. 

sisn' 5r*T5 1 ‘o^. >tAi 

dfj\ 

Box, in the same or wrong ^ ^ ^ $ 

gf|^ ?[T 5^^ I 

fjy t cJW- liiA ifll 

Box V. 5 ^ > 

U> ^ ‘\if •Lj 

Box office n. i jt^ 

Box, pencil n. i uU ^ 

Boy tt. ^T, I 

jJJj* ‘'-^J 

Boycott n. I -J^. 

Brace n. ci^j ?pft, #; ^^Ify I bj=r -Ji ‘J 
Brace v. ?ffRr I 

Braces n. tr^, i --u-; ij'uja 

Brace oneself up, to t;. qsRf ( ^r% 

fl 3tHT I 

tU-jA jL ^ (S^") ^ ^ 

Bracing air n %-nR^ |=?T, %ftr=?p?5r ^qr, arifr ®t55^- 
' wi5^f I ij* J'-> A^= '^’W- .'> 

Bracelet n. =^”1, q;?i, I *'/ ‘.sij^ 
Brachial czdj, %, =!IT gart^ I \. jjt 
Bracket n, ^-5y#i:, qitjR i 

oUS" ( 

Bracket u. 31T qrin^ ^hT; ^ aRTsrd q^ 

I j, ^j}j. ^ U y*^ J^ 513/ uU5* 1>_ ilii / 

Brackish adj. Wl, ’shfl, #!: ! 

jji, ,(j/> ,t5jl/ <ljl/ 

Bradshaw ». arafijr S:«Ry i 'S'd.j 

Brae n. q^Rl ^t^tqiT w (^mri i ‘jW'ij/ls'i^jj l (^jVi 
Brag v. qr qRqr i '5> V 
Braid n. qter, 5f!%r; =^1^1, ^ f ^FJ I 

ill; i ,* •(JJi' cl<_/ 

Braid v. %qT, %qT; nter pqi I 

L; lij^ li^ T > ,1 iIp 

Braille w. aTs«ff% q?^ qr ^ I' 

^\i- 1>_ ij^j <51' A Oj»jil 

Brain n. ^TsfT; stsfs, |fe I J’^. J 2 c,^Uj fWj. 

Brain pan ■ n. I 
Brain fag n. f?qnr^ srbr i S ^hs 
Brains, to blow out one’s v. qF?fT I 

lijU j/ iJi* 

Brains, to cudgel ones i?. qffr «qR q|rr 
qNr-ftRR qRqT I T ->W-> '^. <b.3 

Brain, have something on the v. 

ftqr I 15 J* u*3 Sjs iA 

Braise v. ^ sfk stft ^ qqjRT I 

liK /j /T ^ Jj\ j^J 


Brake n. qf|q{fl^, siyi#?; urTt; ajp qfln 

^ i 

j'jN-" ,^-fj V, ‘Aj 

M s-^s 

Brake van n. ss^T (\^) (cm AS) 4 '^<ikj. 
Bramble n. mit \ i5jW J'-jujiiir 

Bran n. I /«■ 

Branch n. ^nq, i 

it/ 1 ^ (jls 

Branch v. TT ??rpr faqisqT; ^qr I 

IJy. ilJKi ^ I Jl^ 
Brand n. fsft arq;^; 5yl|q;r ^q-; ©jq', 

sqi'Ilft fq^SIR, inq^; W.^, ?fT?r; ! 

.OLii LSjtjj ‘yk? i-j* iW -is/J Jj* jli- 

^«.5 iilji5^ 5iSjt* ^,Ll®!® 

Brand v. 5ta% sIIsei ^ wtri, ^ srrt; ^Riqi; 
qv^ anni i 

lilO iijr tlili ‘l!\/j i^liir ‘1*^-! ^ Ly* 

Brandish v. l^Hi, I li'x ‘liL/ 

Brand new adj. f^fwqqj, i j/l»Li lU /. 

Brandy n. mogt (^qr srqiRfi qin?) i 

( v' A S X lA I J iS'l'lj' 

Brash «. Rgq qr gqitj nif qj ^rRq 1 
c* X 3^1 k. jW i i./-' ^ cJ ji V 
Brass /?. 'ftcFS; i^-^l l isji 

Brass band «. ’%55% qi% qarptqi^ I £. J~ 

Brass farthing n. qfif'l I isj/ Jy- 
Brass hat ». qfi srsqr, |p% siRiHt: i 

J-*' IT^ji ^:5j_,! i_,-.jllj; 

Brass plate ?t,. cn?^ t ^ /Jv. 

Brass tacks w. srtf qR i i^lij-' 

Brat Of brats n. q%-^ i 

Bravado n. qqqlsiqq; i 

Brave adj, qfT|5C, sfrqaqr!^?, tijJTr, qrqji i 

•J.j ‘tjj" ‘Vlj li<_J;^ Ijsl,! 

Brave v. srjtt, sS: I 

l>j iti ^|j / LL. oL. 

Bravo inter, 511^151, qii qif, «pq ^ 1 

i«lj slj i(j^lili 

Brawl n. §Rqi, qqj, awr I ‘l^j I'^r 
Brawn n. qiT; miKcT, RRI q? 1 

1» ^ Jy" *4^ (fcsJlU il|^ 

Br4y v. qr sq?q^ snqR; iaqT,-’ftqqT 1 

‘t</ O'jl / rj l». 

Brazen adj. tfhier-IrRr} i 

i^jj ‘r-*"A- Jfti 

Brazier ». sS^r, qj^iT; feq# \ 

Breach n. qxK; I 

31 ^ ,‘^jtt, ‘'^y 

Breach of promise n. qw-w, WT^T ^qr ( qr 
) I ‘U) ij3j>' cfif. 
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Breach of the peace n. anR cftfR, 9 T*R’R I 

(jr*^ 

Breach, stand in the v. art ^rt 

(cRiaftif); gftfeJT ?gR!RT, qr anwr^ % 
ajJR ^ I ‘(q« J'jl) UWT ^ SjlLJ^ 

U J,jl jjj is'lj'/' 

Bread n. qrRT, I 

‘*'j j ^ jfr iiSjJj itlfJ” i Jjj 

Bread and butter «. 418 * 1 , qrsr-d^ i 

Jjj ‘J'* -iSjJj -Jjj ot^ 

Bread and cheese n, qrtf I 

Jjj 

Bread and scrape n. ^ !ir(N’-wrOq ^ I 

J* •-y.} V.J ‘J-»J 

Bread crumbs n. ^[Sm ’ga; W psf i 

i-J^‘ Ljtf Ljt7 ^ 

Bread loaf n. «a 5 S qw'TR i j'* ^Jjj J<> 
Bread buttered on both sides 
afK I cjV jj' ->» 

Bread-winner n. **n^qT^ I 1 .^. 5 " Jjj 

Bread, daily n. 41 R*t, I 

Bread of idleness, eat the v. ^ df^ dlf*iT i 

\ijj> uUjj 

Bread of affliction, eat the v. 3 ^^, f :% 

^P 5 RT I ^W‘' < 4 ^ “=^ 

Bread is butterd, know which side one’s SPRT 
qr qw-garqR qwiRT 1 C** k ^ 'ji 
Bread, make one’s v. sfiqq-l^ ^RT, M 

qr WR I < 5 ^ 153 ->J ‘li/ ^Jfr 

Bread, ship’s n. i ^ 

Bread out of one’s mouth, take the ^ 
qi ^ #IFRI I ^ Jjj '•. isjJj Sis^ 

Breadth n. ^NRft, 'R?T, m, mm. i 

jL*\ (Jbl 

Breadth of mind or view or vision n. 

q^il^r ftq (4 I ‘<^j* 

Breadth, to a hair’s fqi: I 

Break v. #qqi, 'BiqHr, ^brt; qRt ^ri, 

*tRK qRT; SPJ q qq *Ri; gqqr, »R 2 !it i 

^ 'jj{ '^S ^Vjf ‘'•X '^S i-^ ‘'’ 3 j' 

l:!;|> 4 lj_^ it ^ it ^ 

Break away v. sRq tJqr, q% stht i 

tlf ^ SiMft 

Break a lance with v. *Rr 1 t/ e« , 
Break bread with v. qpr qtRT, qfqq ^^qr 1 

'if Cfs-yt iif Jjj r't* 

Break bulk v. q|« qr *q *?q[ I 

t/ f 

Break butterfly on wheel o. ^ 1 ^ qq qr qrffrq 
awr) qqqft# qlq^ nqiqr, qtqrqr 1 

Aijl f (^f cill» t d> (^O y, ) 

ff^jsr 

Break downv. aqqft: ^ qrqr,t 5 qiqT, 5 i 3 nqr 1 

(tt- <tlf f f jjf 


Break a charm or spell v. qr?. 1 ''j'’’' j»W 

Break a fall v. qqrqr 1 '5i;« 

Break ground v. ^ q^wi, a#! qtqqr, 

^ siqqr, ^ ^ alqqr 1 

b ^ *w^ wj«* ‘t f 01*3 

Break the ice v. f|wrq qRT, ^ slqqr I 

<— '•;4-‘r ‘t f uu*> 

Break in v. fa arr'ffqr, qaq 55(iqT*Rr 1 

t y Uj^ ib j J»-j ‘t_^T tliT ^J-^f 

Break in a horse v. qhiT qqiqr I 
Break into a house v. Rsq?: gqqr ( ); ^ 

qqrq? qr qrRi i '>. j) j-**' 

Break off v. stqqr, acq aqq q?q qiqr I 

li/ X. ,\iy,^ ‘bif ^ bjj^ 

Break out v. gsqr, qqqqr; m flqr, ^aqr; %qqr r 

ULij iliji; <tj» ibSju 5tr 

Break the bank v. I^qr^r fStqrqqr 1 4\j.a 

Break through v. n?qT i^qr^qr, qtqq? fijqq stht i 

tlj- f jj ‘ 4l-ij 

Break up v. #?qr; 1# q^’ar^q q^r; qhrr? qq qrqr 1 

'>* Wj>, jb- ■ ^f <=— U-Jj 4 ba J4pf i t_Jj< 

Break, clouds u. qiq^ ’qsqr 1 

Breaks, voice n. anqrqqr 'I53qr I b*. K” jbT 

Break of day n. ^ 'rssqr, qq^r ^r, ^i^qq, 1^ 

qqqj | Ujp oi ‘ tj* S' >' 4 

Break with v. qqqlq qr slqqr, qriq #rqqr, qrqt 
qtqqr 1 t3j»tt ‘t^jn-^’t- ‘t3j#r 
Breaker n. q^ qqi qr qTq^iqr 1 

'^b i.3-^’ • jfi ^s^t 

Breakfast n. qrqqr, ^ qri%^, 1 

tf j>b- 4 tS jiU- 4 <it 

Break neck a<^. aq<qr«, q^raq, *Rqq#q | 

i)i f 4 4 dlt Jai- 

Break water n. qq?qfr qjq, sfqri^q i !iJjt^ ‘ •■‘•'i 
Breast n. #qT, sr?ft; f^, fqq, 3T5q:*5pr 1 

of JjW 

Breast bone n. irfl 1 4 ^ 

Breast plate n. #rrqsq, qqq I g/ ^ ^ .jo 
B reast work n. 1 jl j..a jfiJ d: ^ 

Breast v. qrqqr *rqr, q?qr i 4i!/b.L 
Breast of, to make a clean v. qrss-qrsR ^ qisqr I 

bib ^ 4_il^ 4_ib 

Breath tt- ?qiq, Sie, qq, 1 tur*^ 

Breath of air, a n. qr^T qqr I 'j* 

Breath, to speak below one’s v. ^qggqiqr, qgq 

qr^^qr 4Wqr, q^ft anqrq^r ^teqr 1 

bJj; OL. jbT ,b) y <X4>T 4-.^ ,tl,..|....|i 

Breath, catch or hold one’s v. tw d^qr t bSbj 
Breath to cool porridge, keep the u. 37 ?j5qr, 

37^1'r ^ik '^qi I bj 4_lly Vjjy ,b*J 4ylf 

Breath, be out of v. tw ^rt, 10 ^ I 

b<jU ,l5lp Jji* -j-iU 

Breath, spend or waste t>. ^qirt qlaqt, %4»iqqi 

\ bJji ^ ,bl^ 
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Breath, take away one’s v. ^ ^ 

^ ^ I bi/' ISU < b 4 /■ dCii 

Breath, to take v. ^ isTT, I 

li t li 

Breath, with bated adv. I 

Breathe t>. «IT trar i LjJ 

Breathe again 1 snsfij arn sttsit i liT uW cs* «iW 

Breathe freely J ^ ?ir strt i ty-r* 

Breathe one’s last v. ^ ^ ^ WFfl I 

^4 ,b4 ^4 ^4 

Breathing time n. fW^r, ^ ifki I 

cfj* ^ i" j« c* 

Breech n. «r ?l4r I 

Breeches n. qisTwr, 4?!^ l uji .4*Wt 

Breed v. spri, W 5rera; s[?rt; 'TR*!!, 9I3R-^rw 

%5RI, %55HT; ^ ^ I 

jaIju it ^ o^y O^t <bL i tbji it ^ jbdf 

Breed in and in v. sisRR ^TT siT^^c ^ ^ 

5P^ ^ I 

t^^ ^ i54b« j*t ^ 

Bred in the bone, what is ^ ^15 ?IT il; 

^q,4) I <J-«’ ‘j* cM Oj^ I Oj^jpT 

Breed n. »ra^, i '*b .js" <j-3 

Breed, cross ^hrssi, f«(«3r I 4~jj4 <^j4 
Breeze «. *P^ q^, 55!^» g,qn[; iifcr, gw i 

j'-^" * 'j* ‘ ^y, 

Breviary n, srr*^ ^ fan^ i 

Brevity n. sjT ^ t 

0^ t Wil i.jjl’ 

Brew V. wr 4^, ^ 'ragi; qfk 

I ^*j^j-^j • S’ 

Bribe v. fim ^ Ss ^ nw ^ I 

\:f ^ ‘ t J* •*:. . b4 U'jl^ ‘ b.» Ojij 

Brick n. IRI aTR’ft I c/jTIjiT i>icj 
Brick bat n. affz^ 5^, ^Ifr, Isst i 

Brick dust m. sffs ^ I bj? ^ •i^.' 

Brick kiln n. qaiRi, 3^, »I1T i ^ «'/ .bW 

Brick layer n. ?T5r I jb 

Brick V. IH ^ i b4 o? -au jjiJ 

Bride n. I 

Bridegroom n, i j .VJ->j 

Bridesmaid »• i * da- X or)» 

Bridesman n. qifRM i 

Bridge n. 3^; ctRWi ^ ^ I 4.' IT oAt i J< 

Bridge of boats n. S^r, RiRd^l^i s® i 

J> IJ" O J^iiS' ‘ J» ^ OjV 

Bridge, suspension n. 3®, 3ar I 

J>, ^ ‘JjT’J ‘Jt bjiT 

Bridge head n. 33 ^^ sjftqrafl 1 

^JJ* t/t J4 , If'U If J» 

Bridge v. 355 «rNgT | b*xi. j. 


Bridge over v, ssshht, 3Rt^ — * 

f^?15RIT I bK; c-b . « 

Bridle n. wnw, stpr, ^ i <t)jj ‘ 

Bridle, give a horse the v. ssirw 

f2T %*IT I bJli» tljj ^^4 

Bridle path n. ^ ?R5IT ^ *il^ *r r*^ 

Sr“ W- *t iSj^ <• 

Brief n. ^ # 1 , I *'-’ 

Brief for, hold a v. fti^SfNr tlR, 

^5^ ^!TT I t/ <i« ^iJ> S ^jS . l> 

Brief, watching n. gq»?^ ^ 

(-£_ t'/” ^Jyr) dl* S 

Brief adj. 4tfT; ^ SP?Wt, I 

t jj£^u < t jff i ^ ji iS!iJlf 5 b 

Brief, in adv. I <ji* a-jj# 

Brier n. 3i»r^ apft 1 isjWf S 
Brigade n. q?CT jit %;im % 5Tl*r' Jir ^ 1 

^CwirU^ l>^ dTi^ <i\j ^ 1^ Ls— \^ ^jiJL ji 

Brigadier n. *n q?Nt siuvGr: i 

' ** *'a y b y 

Brigand n. ^ 11 , #ti I */'> 

Bright adj. ^5iT, tl^R; amn qr 

ftf^, fi^HR I 

ob^^tAi -4* *^j4l t, bX t^b"l 

Brilliant adj. 'JR^RT, ’JRq>«r*r%‘4i?5i; snjft, stfr?: > 

Jjft <t?t iVb(ib4idL;7 

Brilliant n. ar# qisftar ^t<T 1 '-4* 'S'Jb ^cw' 

Brim n. feiKr, qw 1 ‘v* “jbT 

Brimful adj. ssia® »Rr fanr, | 

' V*b OJJjl! <'j» 'jlil Jte- 

Brim over v. sif f^REsrsiT, ses^ arRT I tw iiW .blj3 
Brindled adj. I 

Brine n. wr qpft; *SRi=??: \ ' j-^ o-w- {oft bkJ' 

Brine pan n. ST»W f^rrfl «ir ?ri^ I 

■Alt I isj^ iS**., b eiui 

Bring- v. ?5FI, ^ 8TRT, ^ aJFI i . 

Bring abbut v. q^^Hl, ^ ®n qi^y ft*iT 1 

t jA licl I 0 jir ibJ ,tb 

Bring back v. qiTO ssri, sfel sfRT, «yHT I 

tV^. WtJ .t'jl^.b 

Bring down c. hr PRHT; *Nt ^^RT; W 

WT I t/ f itliiT Jtl^ tsj sfljTjU 

Bring down: the house v. (sna^ ) *i|?f 

f5r gsit Hf ?T ciri^ «Rfi!tT I 

of^i dt. {t ^ jy c.1,1 "(cfr* oj^j 

l'^ jpst ' uUl" 

Bring forth v. sprt, ^aiT «HRI; HjasiT i 

flL <bd 4:^ (UHis- 

Bring forward v. an*! HT ®RT, ^ I 

V/ ^ itV t 

Bring home to v. ^*1 

liRI I t/ Oit* ibal^. tfr* <Jj «b4 >•» tfr* 
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Bring in v. ^ 

cSiJTT; %?r5VT ( ■^'*>1' ) 

UL. ^Uj it's! ^ i<, ft'ii Js^'i cri 

( ^ lS jj=r ) 

Bring into line v. M % an^, ^ arr^Hf, ^ 
HitTR 4)?:^, pif^ ^rt > . 

ti j{\k* <li' X jlJsi 'ii' ]_ ji' J. 

\iS ^ S.\ 

Bring into pfs^y v* I 

Bring into the world v* Mj ^pwt I W . ‘t/ ^ 

Bring off v* ^RFfT; ^HTJ UT ^Vit> ^ 

W JK3 it/ 

Bring on v* ^ ^TFT; I 

l*b / *t/ ‘tT / tl*V 

Bring out v. STwr, I 

L* / ‘'i/j ‘t*W 

Bring over ^ 

IJ lu ilJ *tV 0:/ 

Bring round v. 5JHT: ^ I 

t / ‘tt,* il'y 

Bring through v, ^T I W Wi 

Bring to v, 5IT ^ ^ I 

liW dj ‘t5jj tluliJ* 

Bring to book >. 

31^1^ I ‘'*’3^ 

Bring to bear v. ^r mi ^m\ 

->\^ ‘-^W,ji 

Bring to mind v. ^ I 

\rbr *ti / j j^\ ilsV^ it 

Bring to pass v, ^ bring about I 

bring about jt^j 

Bring- under v. ^ isiT, 3f#i fr«i^ ayRt 

tv iju ^tIa xf tU ti 

Bring up v. 'irsjsrr, qn^sir-qtqtjr ^jit, ^rr 

SpIT; gp# 5!I?rT; ^ ^=^1; ^SRT I ‘t/ oij* Jt ‘Ut 

ib'il ibs \jS^ I 

Bring up the rear v. ’'fill arpir I ^ *-fn v- 
Brink n. %iRr, ^ i «i>" 

Brink of death or the grave adj. % g^, 

*?kl% l C. '^y “rlj* ^ i-y 

Brink, shiver on the v. ?r^ §T55^ f^^:^=5iT5TT I 

j jA ^rU 

Brisk adj. =^, '^#51, »R5T(^-^K % fei^)l 

(J. £1 j'*->'^) !;f ‘j/ <J-t 

Bristle n, gan:^ aiR, ^IT 5fT ^ I 

itjL k 

Bristle v. ^ir ^ ^ ^R«rr ?it arpjT; 

sRFraft ’K arRT I iV I- '>’/ i-iif Jk I;. 

S j. J'j' ci* ->^’ 

BriSiia 1 "• ’^- ^ ' 

ckx J. 

British adj. 3?^% f^fasr I aA‘je ‘<J>yj 


Brittle adj. 3^T, angpftt f^an, ^ i 

^jli‘ t^l^J^y oi, ijb.1 ,1 jV jf. 

Broach v. ^*fT, aicr qr 

stfg Ifsp I 

tjcjr k S '•fi* 

Broad adj. '^’hr, ^ fan, %55i ^sn; qm, 

g»s5f, ar^Rs I 

tJu-ij*- t\jA ‘bjT 

Broad cloth n. g^n^r, 4??fT) I 

( 'jT 

Broad daylight n. ?5i%, gg% gifl^ I 

Ja\^ ^ JZ r Oi 

Broad hint n. ^ I ^ 

Broad side n. aiiFrar aprar fl^PT; #^Nt 

^ gi«r gif gr gK I 

jl» l *3V S ojjj7 vSSW 

Broad sword n. isijr 

Broadcast v. ms^SRS W?: 

gfJRr; #r giggi i 

itt— tl * ^ jW^ S' S 

IJis 0j 

'Broadly speaking g? |, aim rik ’JK I 

J, jS r'® ‘-a. t Jy 
Brocade n. ^PKl^fl, anjRijft, i 

Brochure n. 5%^, I .^. 

Brogue n. Rtel ^ 5^ i 

(J Vti •iy ^ 

Broil n. ?PT?r, sfiafi i J'ji ‘>^5 

Broil V. riqgi, g?HT \^jtt ‘p/ 

Broke adj. i 

Broken adj. grr fan, f^Rl fan i 'j*: '/ ‘V V 
Broken down adj. gs fag, PiRT fan i 

'j* '/ ‘'y S' 

Broken English n. I ^y.P^ Jjf, Jy 

Broken hearted adj. gsT f an i 'y '^y 
Broken sleep n. I X 

Broken weather n. n#-aRft nl^n nr 2^3 \ 

k («-y \s^ 

Broken winded adj. ^ fain I 'y 
Brokenly adv. fl2^t% nm, Rf ^ ^ I 

J' 4j »J I (TL ^ ofi 4 fr 

Broker n. sriffn^n • 'r»3T .JVs 

Bronze n, li^, Imi, TOf?; #1^ tn, sitar | 

gjj t<i(jj iiiXlS^ 

Brooch n. siftaj; fin, ^ I gjj ‘o*, j'> 

Brood V. 3w^ srit ^;n; nWi f^nr s 

Brood n. g%-^, 1^ S?[ i 

ytl <i4r J_4r i^y, 

Brook n. msT, nftnr l ^ j- 
Brook V. Iisin, gfnr I V- ‘i%r 
Brbom n. fn|^| 

Broom, new n. snn nm aiSRgR 1 j-*' ij b 
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WORKING COMMITTEE'S 
STATEMENT 

The Working Committee have given careful 
consideration to the statement issued by the British 
Government on December 6, 1946, as well as other 
statements made recently on their behalf in Parlia- 
ment. These statements, though made by way of 
interpretation and elucidation, are clearly additions 
to and’ variations of the British Cabinet Mission’s 
statement of May 16, 1946, on which the whole 
scheme of the Constituent Assembly was based. 

The statement of May 16, 1946, laid down in 
paragraph 15 as basic principles of the Constitution 
that “there should be a Union of India embracing 
both British India and the States,” that “all subjects 
other than Union subjects and all residuary powers 
shotdd vest in the Provinces” and that “Povinces 
should be free to form Groups.” The Provinces 
were thus intended to be autonomous, subject to 
the Union controlling certain specified subjects. 
Paragraph 19 laid down, inter alia, the procedure 
for Sections to meet, for decisions to be taken as 
to whether groups should be formed or not, and 
for any Province to elect to come out of the Group 
in which it might have been placed. 

In their resolution of May 24, 1946, the 
Working Committee pointed out what appeared to 
be a divergence between the basic principles and 
the procedure suggested, in that a measure of 
compulsion was introduced which infringed the 
basic principles of Provincial Autonomy. The 
Cabinet Mission, thereupon, issued a statement on 
May’ 25, 1946, in which it was stated that “ the 
interpretation put by the Congress Resolution on 
Paragraph 15 of the statement, to the effect that 
the Provinces can in the first instance make the 
choice whether or not to belong to the Section in 
which they are placed does not accord with the 
Delegation's intentions. The reasons for Grouping 
of the Provinces are well-known and this is an 
essential feature of the scheme and can only be 
modified by agreement between the two parties.” 

The point at issue was ijpot merely one of 
procedure, but the fundamental principle of 
Provincial Autonomy and whether^ or not a Province 
or part should be coerced, against its will. 

The Congress made it clear later that their 
objection was not to Provinces entering sections 
but , to compulsory Grouping and the possibility of 
a dominating Province framing a constitution for 


another Province entirely against the wishes of the 
latter. This might result in the framing of Rules, 
and the regulation of Franchise, Electorates, Con- 
stituencies for elections and the Composition of the 
Legislature which might seriously prejtidice or even 
nullify the provision for a Province subsequently to 
opt out of a Group. It was pointed out that this 
could never be the intention of the Cabinet Mission 
as it would be repugnant to the basic- principles 
and policy of the scheme they had propounded. 
The Congress approach to the problem of Constitu- 
tion making has all along been that coercion should 
not be exercised against any Province or part of 
the country and that the Constitution of Free India 
should be drawn up by the cooperation and good- 
will of all Parties and Provinces concerned. 

In a letter dated 15 June, 1946 from Lord Wavell 
to Maulana Azad, the President of the Congress, 
it was stated that “the Delegation and I are aware 
of your objections to the principle of Grouping. 
I would, however, point out that the statement of 
May 16 does not make Grouping compulsory. It 
leaves the decision to the elected representatives 
of the Provinces concerned, sitting together in 
Sections. The only provision which is made is that 
the representatives of certain Provinces should 
medt in Sections so that they can decide whether 
or not they wish to form Groups.” 

Thus the principle which was emphasized again 
was that Grouping was not compulsory and in 
. regard to Sections a certain procedure was indicated. 
This procedure was not clear and could be interpreted 
in more than one way and in any event a point 
of procedure could not over-ride a basic principle. 
We pointed out that the right interpretation 
should be one which did no violence to that principle. 
Further, in order to smooth . the way to the 
co-operation of all concerned in the working of 
the proposed scheme, we pot only ^aade it 
clear that we were prepared to ,go ipto ffie 
Sections, l?ut we also suggested ^at if our inter- 
pretatiqn was not accepted, we would be, agreeajbje 
to a reference on this point to the Federal Court, 

It is well-known that the proposal in regard to 
grouping affected injuriously two provinces especial- 
ly,- namely, Assam and the North-West Frontier 
Province, as well as the Sikhs in the Punjab. 
Their representatives expressed their strong dis- 
approval of this proposal. In a letter to the Secretary 
of State dated 25th May, 1946, Master Tata Singh 
gave expression to the anxiety and apprehensions 
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of the Sikhs and asked for clarification in regard 
to certain matters. The Secretary of State sent an 
answer to this letter on June 1, 1946, in the course 
of which he said : “ I have considered carefully 
the detailed points you raise at the end of your 
letter. I feat the Mission cannot issue any additions 
to, or interpretation* of, the statement.” 

In spite of this explicit statement, the British 
Government have on December 6, issued a statement 
which is both an addition to, and an interpretation 
of,’ the statement of May 16, 1946. They have done 
so after more than six and a half months, during 
which period many developments have taken place 
as a consequence of the original statement. Through- 
out this period the position of the Congress was 
made repeatedly clear to the British Government or 
their representatives, and it was with full knowledge 
of this position that the British Government took 
subsequent steps in furtherance of the Cabinet 
Mission’s proposals. That position was in conformity 
with the basic principles laid down in the state- 
ment of May 16, 1946, which statement the 
Congress had accepted in its entirety. Further the 
Congress had expressed its willingness to refer, if 
necessity arose, the point of interpretation to the 
Federal Court, whose decision should be accepted 
by the parties concerned. 

In the course of his letter dated June 28, 1946, 
addressed ‘to Mr. Jinnah, the Viceroy stated that 
• the “Congress had accepted the statement of 16th 
May.” In the course of a broadcast on August 24, 
1946, the Viceroy, in appealing to the Muslim 
League to co-operate, pointed out that the Con- 
gress are ready to agree that any dispute of 
interpretation may be referred to the Federal Court. 

The Muslim League reversed its former decision 
and rejected the British Cabinet Mission’s scheme 
by formal resolution and even decided to resort to 
direct action. Their spokesmen have since repeatedly 
challenged the' very basis of that scheme, that is, 
the Constitution of a Union of India and have 
reverted to their demand for a partition of India. 
Even after the British Government’s statement of 
December 6, 1946, the leaders of the Muslim 
League have reiterated this demand for partition 
and the establishment of two separate Independent 
Governments in India. 

When the invitation of the British Government 
was received by the Congress at the end of 
November last to send its representatives to London, 
the Congress position was clearly indicated again. 
It was on an assurance of the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain that a representative of the Congress 
proceeded to London. 

In spite of this assurance and of previous 
assurances to the effebt that no additions to, 
or interpretations of, the statement of May 16, 
1946, were going to be made, the British Govern- 
ment have now issued a statement which clearly, 
in several respects, goes beyond the original 
statement, on the basis of which progress has been 
made till now. 


•The Working Committee deeply regret that the 
British Government should have acted in a manner 
which has not been in keeping with their own 
assurances, and which has created suspicion in the 
minds of large numbers of the people in India. For 
sometime past the attitude of the' British Government 
and their representatives in India has been such 
as to add to the difficulties and complexities of the 
situation in the country. Their present intervention 
long after the members of the Constituent Assembly 
had been elected has created a new situation which 
is full of peril for the future. Because of this, the 
Working Committee have given anxious and 
prolonged thought to it. 

( 

The Congress seeks to frame, through the Con- 
stituent Assembly, a Constitution of a Free and 
Independent India with- the willing co-operation of 
all elements of the Indian people. The Working 
Committee regret that the Muslim League members 
of the Constituent Assembly have refrained from 
attending its opening session. The Committee, 
however, appreciate and express their gratification 
at the presence in the Constituent Assembly of 
representatives of all other interests and sections 
of the people of India and note with pleasure the 
spirit of co-operation in a common task and a high 
endeavour which has been in evidence during the 
sessions of the Assembly. The Committee will 
continue their efforts to make the Constituent 
Assembly fully representative of all the people of 
India and trust that members of the Muslim League 
will give their co-operation in this great task. In 
order to achieve this, the Committee have advised 
Congress representatives in the Assembly to 
postpone consideration of important issues to a 
subsequent meeting. 

In their statement of December 6, 1946, the 
. British Government in giving their interpretation 
of a doubtful point of procedure have referred to 
it as a “ fundamental point ” and suggested that 
the Constituent Assembly may refer it to the 
Federal Court at a very early date. Subsequent 
statements made on behalf of the British Govern- 
ment have made it clear that they are not prepared 
to accept the decision of this Court should it go 
against their own interpretation. On behalf of the 
Muslim League also it has been stated that they 
will not be bound by the decision of the Federal 
Court, and a demand for partition of India, which 
is a negation of the Cabinet Mission’s scheme, 
continues to be put forward. While the Congress 
has always been willing to agree to a reference 
to the Federal Court, any reference now, when 
none of the other parties are prepared to join in 
it or to accept it,* and one of them does not even 
accept the basis of the scheme, becomes totally 
uncalled for and unbecoming, and unsuited to the 
dignity of either the Congress or the Federal Court. 
By their repeated statements, British statesmen have 
ruled this out. 

■The Working Committee are still of opinion that 
the interpretation put by the British Government 
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in regard to the method of voting in the Sections 
is not in conformity with Provincial Autonomy, 
which is one of the fundamental basis of the scheme 
proposed in the Statement of May 16. The Commit- 
tee are anxious to avoid anything that may come 
in the way of the successful working of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly and are prepared to do everything 
in their power to seek and obtain the largest 
measure of co-operation, provided that no funda- 
mental principle is violated. In view of the impor- 
tance and urgency of the issues facing the country 
and the far-reaching consequences which must 
follow any decisions, the Working Committee are 
convening an emergency meeting of the A.I.C.C. in 
Delhi early in January to consider the latest deve- 
lopments and to give such directions as it may 
deem fit. 

ON TRACTORS AND CHEMICAL 
FERTILIZERS 

[The following taken from Janab Jabir A. Ali’a 
article in the Rural India of November, 1946 will be 
read with interest. V. G. D. ] 

Past practice of agriculture in India has given 
us the use of the wooden plough and cattle manure. . . 
Centuries have proved the effectiveness and sound- 
ness of these. Now comes the scientist and manufac- 
turer and these dazzle us with the prospects opened 
to us by the iron mouldboard plough and chemical 
fertilizers, and later comes the omnipotent tractor. . . . 

The iron mouldboard plough turns over the 
soil, and the soil from a depth of 7 or 8 inches is 
brought to the surface. The humus-filled top-soil 
is diluted 1 with soil more or less devoid of humus, 
and thus rendered less fertile. This loss is attempted 
to be made good by addition of artificial fertilizers, 
but the humus lost can be put back into the soil 
only by the application of organic matter like 
composts. As cattle manure is now scarcer than 
before, the Soil deteriorates and eventually becomes 
useless for profitable cultivation. This is what has 
happened in America on a large scale. The tractor 
which ploughs to a depth of 12 and 14 inches in- 
tensifies and expedites agricdlture. Cattle having 
disappeared from farms, the supply of farmyard 
manure is falling short, and cannot be replaced by 
any substitute at all. 

... In India the tractor and the chemical 
fertilizer are fast coming into fashion and are 
looked upon as signs of enlightenment and of 
up-to-date agriculture. This is dangerous. The 
quick work of the tractor and the immediate 
results of the use of fertilizers are so alluring 
that one is not inclined to probe deeper and to 
make sure that this is not just an illusion. 

Whether we use a tractor or not, one thing is 
certain : to keep up the fertility of the soil, the use 
on a general and large scale of orgeuiic manures is 
the sine qua non of agriculture. . . . Composting 
has come to stay, but it is neither sufficiently 
understood, nor has it been adopted on a suffi- 
ciently large scale. The best help the National Govern- 
ment can give to our farmers is through propaganda 
and supply of compost. We have immense quantities 
of vegetation, animal waste, oil cakes, woods of aU 


kinds at present going to waste and sometimes 
becoming a nuisance. All this valuable material must 
be composted and well distributed. We have the 
sewage and nightsoil of towns, which municipalities 
must utilize. Then again in and around large towns 
we have milch cattle in large numbers whose dung 
and litter should be turned into compost. We shall 
thus not only grow more food but also grow more 
nutritious food. 

What then of our huge Nitrogen fertilizer 
plants ? Chemicals will always b^ used on a small 
scale and have their use, but I for one have 
no doubt that in the long run, if used continuously 
and in large measure, they are bound to have a 
deleterious effect on the soil and will do a lot of 
harm. They adversely affect the growth of useful 
bacteria and fungi in the soil. Shall we say they 
are good in emergencies but not as daily food for 
plants ? Let me quote from Sir Albert Howard : 

“ The toll of disease is extraordinary and a 
matter of the utmost anxiety to the farmer. The 
public is not sufficiently aware of this unsatisfactory 
state of affairs. If these are the results of agricultural 
science, they are not encouraging and they are 
certainly not impressive. They are undoubtedly a 
phenomenon of the last forty or fifty years and appear 
alongside of the modern use of artificial manures. 

“ Artificial manures were bom out of the abuse 
of Liebig’s discoveries of the chemical properties 
of the soil and out of the imperative demands made 
on the farmer by the invention of machinery,” 
Experience all over the world and especially in 
America has shown clearly that the free use of 
artificial manures combined with deep ploughing 
has completely destroyed the fertility of millions of 
acres of good soil. In every case the basic cause 
has been the absence of humus. In our country we 
are on the threshold of advance along western lines. 
Let us hope We shall not fall into the same pits 
as modern farmers in the West have done. We have 
not even the excuse of certain countries that we 
have not sufficient organic matter available. All the 
organic matter we need is there, but it awaits 
proper handling and distribution. We must look to 
Government to create an efficient organization 
and composting arrangement, as well as retain for 
us in India all the oil-cake, bone, blood etc., which 
are now being exported. 


PLEASE NOTE 

Though we have repeatedly drawn the atten- 
’ tion of the subscribers to not sending their 
subscriptions by cheques, it seems it suits some of 
them better. We, therefore, have to draw their 
attention to two things: one, to avoid sending 
cheques as far as possible and two, if they prefer 
sending cheques to remit an additional amount of 
annas eight to cover the discount charged by 
banks which varies with different banks. When 
this additional expense is not remitted the subscrip- 
tion amount becomes a fraction which is not 
amenable to adjustments in calculations of the 
subscription amount. MANAGER 
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WHAT WILL SOUTH AFRICA DO ? 


(By M. K. Gandhi') 

The deputation heaied by Shrimati Viia 3 ralakshmi 
Pandit and sent to the U. N. O. Conference by the 
Interim Government has undoubtedly done very 
effective ■work with marked ability and success. 
That is clear from the following cablegram sent by 
Shdmati Vijayalakshmi Pandit from New York : 

“ Today with your blessings justice of South 
African Indian cause was vindicated. Committee 
voting twenty four to nineteen in our favour. Went 
to General Smuts after meeting and shook hands. 
He expressed appreciation at manner in which I 
had conducted case." 

It remains now to be seen how the Parliament 
of the Union of South Africa and its European 
public respond. Field Marshal Smuts was able to 
hurl at the Indian deputation the taunt that India 
treated her so-called “ Untouchables", legally 
described as the “Scheduled Classes”, much worse 
than the Union treated her Asiatics or for that 
matter the Africans. There would be much to be 
said for the Field Marshal’s taunt if it was true. It 
is true of South Africa that her treatment of 
Asiatics has legally deteriorated from time to time, 
so much so that it has now become well-nigh 
unbearable. Almost every promise made by the 
Union Government to the Government of India 
has now' been broken. In India, on the other hand, 
there never has been any law carrying the bar 
sinister against the Scheduled Classes. It can be 
proved up to the hilt that the law has always 
sought to protect the Scheduled Classes. There is 
no legal bar, so far as I am aware, against any of 
the i^cheduled Classes being regarded as equal in 
-status to the tallest Indian. What is however true 
to the shame of orthodox Hinduism and the 
Sanatani Hindus is that religious dustom has denied 
to these Untouchables the rights which the law 
has allowed, and it is unfortunately also true that 
sometimes custom overrides the law. But public 
opinion is progressively rising against this barbarous 
custom and it is merely a question of time when 
the custom will be swept out of existence. Let us, 
therefore, hope that instead of taking doubtful 
advantage of the things in India which no one 
defends and against which public opinion is progres- 
sively rising, the Europeans of the Union of South 
Africa will recognize that if the U. N. O. Conference 
is any index of World opinion, it is decidedly 
'^against the European prejudice which has hardened 
into law. 

Shlirampur, 12-12- ’46 


REDISCOVERING FAITH 

I take it that the readers of the Harijan follow 
through the. daily press the movements and activi- 
ties of Gaiidhiji in East Bengal. I consider his 
mission as, one for rediscovering for the nation 
their lost faith. 

Clinging fast to observances — good, bad or 
indifferent, but all termed religious— there is plenty of 
in all societies. The loss of bangles, vermilion mark, 
tuft of hair or beard causes, indeed, inconsolable 
dejection. And yet live faith has disappeared from 
the people. For, what is the worth of a faith, if it 
does not generate strength in the person affirming 
it, to stand for it alone; to live for it and, if need 
be, to lay down his life for it? Faith inherently 
implies the birth of a new sense of self-esteem and 
an unconquerable will to resist with one’s very life 
any force which haughtily and unjustly seeks to 
crush it. There is no faith, worth the name, which 
does not create such strength in its followers, and 
when it loses that capacity, it degenerates into a 
mere bundle of beliefs, observances and customs to 
be adhered to while life is easy and there are no 
adverse conditions to face. Those customs and 
observances by themselves might not be worth any- 
thing, and, but for mental inertia, some of them 
might have been even voluntarily discarded long 
ago, as indeed, several modern men and women 
have discarded the bangles, the vermilion mark, 
the sectarian marks bn the forehead, the tuft of 
hair or the beard. It was some strong faith, which 
created some of these customs and observances and 
made them the external badges of a purposeful life. 
But, if a people have lost that fundamental sub- 
stance within, the mere retention or restoration of 
external symbols will not rekindle the spiritual 
fire, which ultimately every faith is. 

It is the rediscovery of this lost faith, which is 
the main problem of all down-trodden peoples in 
general, and of our women in particular. Arson, 
loot, abduction, rape, forcible conversions etc. are 
not altogether new events in the history of the 
world. Time and again these things have happened 
in India also. The atrocities committed by the 
military and the police in the Punjab during the 
week of the Jallianwala Massacre were except for 
abductions and conversions, similar to, if not worse 
than, those in East Bengal. The victims there were 
not the mild Bengali Hindus, but martial Punjabis — 
Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs. During the repressions 
of 1942-44 women suffered similar indignities not 
at [Chimur alone — ^which on account of Shri 
Bhansali’s memorable fast got publicity — but in 
many more places. On every occasion we find that, 
speaking broadly, men lacked not so much the 
physical as the moral courage to protect their 
women, and the women too lacked that strength 
of faith — that ’ self-respect bom of a purpose in 
life — which generates a will to resist even in the 
physically weak. If adequate physical strength and 
means were not available to their men, it caimot be 
expected that women could have protected them- 
selves by a show of physical strength. And if men 
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too lacked the moral courage to stand by their 
women and the weak and protect them as best as 
possible until every one of the guardians died, but 
instead, ran away for the sake of their own lives, 
it is clear that God alone could help such women. 
I do not use the words “God alone” euphemistically 
for “none”; I use it to indicate that inner spirit 
which produces martyrs and to crush which all 
tyrants aspire. ' 

Gandhiji’s whole life has been devoted to enable 
India to rediscover this faith. He himself realized, 
first, the loss of this faith, when at the age of less 
than 25, he had to endure his -first insult by the 
Political Agent of Rajkot. The insult by itself was 
relatively a trivial affair and might be explained 
away as the rudeness of a not well-bred individual 
officer. Indeed, even the Lion of Bombay, Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta, could give him no better 
counsel than to pocket it and forget it. Gandhiji 
pocketed it no doubt. He could not have done 
anything else at the time, and later on learnt 
to pocket even greater insults than this one. But he 
could not forget it, and sought for a sure specific 
against it ever since. This he discovered on a public 
coach' in South Africa under the hard blows of its 
White conductor. Even as the hammering of a 
cocoanut with a stone, brings out the sweet kernel 
-within, so every blow that fell upon him, as it 
were, br 9 ke the outer shell and revealed to him the 
fire that lay hidden beneath. He discovered that a 
man might b'e beaten to death by another and 
tortured in a hundred ways, but he could not be 
made to yield to the latter against his o.wn will. 
It was the fear of death, torture, loss of property, 
of social relations and comforts of life etc, which 
made! man give up his independence, principles and 
sense of self-respect, and if that fear was once cast 
off, a single individual became as strong as an 
army. Conversely, without it, even trained soldiers 
would put up with all sorts of indignities and flee 
with as much panic as that of the terror-stricken 
and .suspicious people of Bengal and Bihar. 

And, when Gandhiji rediscovered this faith, he 
transmitted it to the men and women of South 
Africa. With what results, let his opponent, Field- 
Marshal Smuts, himself say : 

“ Gandhi . . . showed a new technique — one 
which he afterwards made world famous in his 
political campaigns in India . . . For him every- 
thing went according to plian. For me the defender 
of law and order — there was the usual trying situation, 
the odium of carrying out a law which had not 
strong public support, and finally the discomfiture 
when the law had to be repealed. For . him it was 
a successful coup. Nor was the personal touch 
wanting, for, nothing in Gandhi’s procedure is 
without a peculiar personal touch. In gaol, he had 
prepared for me a very useful pmr of sandals which 
he presented to me when he was set freel I have 
worn these sandals for' many a summer since 
then, . . ( Quoted from Shridharani’s 7/ie 

Mahatma and the World ). 


If by ‘ technique ’ we simply understand such 
items as civil disobedience, non-cooperation, non- 
payment of taxes and the like, we shall commit the 
mistake of appreciating a book for its jacket, binding 
and the quality of the paper instead of its matter. 
These items are only outward symbols, even as the 
vermilion mark, and the bangles are but outward 
symbols of a woman’s sauhhagya (wifehood). The 
technique of civil disobedience by itself could not 
have given to the women of Bombay the strength 
to hold to the flag against the horse-hoofs of the 
mounted police, or those of Borsad to endure 
ruthless lathi charges and dragging by the hair by 
policemen. Various similar instances might be cited. 
It was the rediscovery — may be, only faint and 
temporary, nevertheless real — by a section of 
the Indian public of their faith, which gave them 
the strength to suffer hardships, and to challenge 
a mighty empire, as it was the lack of it which 
was responsible for the almost dumb and abject 
submission to wickedness and indignities on other 
occasions. 

One will hardly find a place in India, in which 
a handful of Hindus, or a handful of Mussalmans 
or Christians will not be found living in the midst 
of a considerable number of men of another 
community. Must those who are few in numbers 
in a village or street abandon those places, if they 
do not wish to abjure their own faith and accept 
that of the local majority ? Also, must one who 
wefnts to change his religion should also change 
"his place of abode ? And, if this is considered to be 
the only course, does it also not mean that any 
one who wants to visit a place inhabited by the 
people of another community would have to do so 
only under police or military escort ? If the answer 
is, ‘yes, such a position has got to be accepted,’ 
then, a person with a living sense of human dignity 
and of the importance of mutual trust and amity 
in life, will simply refuse to accept that position 
lying down. Even cows and buffaloes, goats and 
sheep herd together, graze together and live peace- 
fully in a common yard. Pigeons, sparrows and 
various birds of heterogeneous species fearlessly 
mix together in the field. Can a man be reedneiled 
to a situation which reduces him to a level lower 
than that of birds and cattle ? There is something 
fundamentally wrong with that situation, ' and it 
has got to be remedied. It must be possible for a 
single individual to live peacefully, unmolested and 
without fear or without artificial protection 
amidst people of different religious persuasions. If 
he cannot do so, there is something wrong about 
his faith, and if the other community does not 
allow him to do so, then too there must be some- 
thing wrong about his own faith as well as the 
faith of that other community. In cither case, he 
must rediscover his faith for the sake of both. 

This, to my mind, is the nature of Gandhiji’^ 
present quest. The down-trodden humanity — and 
wotnan is a large part of it — must be redeemed 
from the feeling that they lived and propagated 
the race, simply because they were not dead' or 
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tbat they could live only under the protection of 
an external strength, which might fail. But they 
must be made to realize that unfailing strength 
lies within themselves. That realization will generate 
in their breast the determination to risk their lives 
at any moment in vindication of it and of every- 
thing which they hold, for the time being, sacred, 
and which they identify with God, their entire 
being, their self-respect and honour. “ A determined 
■man,” says Romain Rolland, “who is prepared to 
risk his life at any moment can lift the world off 
its hinges.” 

The chorus of a psalm which I often used to 
hear during my college days is indelibly impressed 
upon my memory: 

Dare to be a Daniel, 

Dare to stand alone; 

Dare to have a purpose firm. 

Dare to make it known. 

Vapi, 16 - 12-’46 K. G. Mashruwala 

FOR PEACE AND HARMONY 

Mr. 0. W. Francis of Hazaribagh, Bihar, in a 
letter to Gandhiji appreciating his exhortations to 
the people to pray and to do so from the heart, as 
also his efforts in the district of Noakhali “ to help 
bring peace to the hundreds of the down-stricken 
families whose homes were devastated,” and engen- 
der hy his soothing influence, “a brotherly feeling 
between the Hindus and the Muslims of Shrirampur, 
encloses the following lines “ written by a man of the* 
Religious Order, just after the great Calcutta Killing”: 

O God, grant peace and harmony 

To our unhappy land, its distraught, sorrow-laden lives. 
Pour Thou Thy soverign balm of healing. 

Into the gaping, festering wounds of discord and strife. 

How sorely we need the strength that comes of Unity; 
Yet how deep-rooted are the hatred and jealousy. 
Suspicion and the pride, of power, 

The bitter feuds that reach hands to each other’s throats. 

The fury of fanatic, blood-thirsty creeds ! 

Are we not all Thy children, members of one household ? 
And art not Thou our goal of this earth’s pilgrimage, 
Where brother linked to brother, we should bend to 

common tasks. 

And struggle against disease, and squalor. 

Dire misery and abject ignorance ? 

To Thee the famished raise their pitiful cries; 

Thou hearest the groans of millions tortured with 

disease; 

The wails of victims marked for the early grave 

e-scape Thee not. 

1 our hapless land has become a vast hecatomb; 

Its sons and daughters a sacrificial holocaust. 

What would change it into a smiling land of joy. 

But the earnest striving of all hands. 

With all hearts bound in the unity of love ? 

Why should religion separate us man from man ? 

It should draw us to Thee, draw us together. 

It should teach us to love. 

For Thou, O God, art Love. 

Vani. 17-12- ’46 K. G. MASHRUWALA 


ALL IS NOT GOLD THAT GLITTERS 

At night, from Kisan Ashram we can see the 
lights of Mussoorie, a long sparkling line of electri- 
city away up in the mountains. Fine houses are 
there, all lighted up, motor and rickshaw toads 
with electric standards every few yards, lines of 
glittering shops filled with all the fashions of East 
and West, cinemas, dance halls, aU brightly lighted 
and cleanly swept. But those who keep this gay 
world clean are huddled up in datk, damp rooms, 
cheek by jowl with public urinals and latrines. No 
electric light is there, no bathrooms; nothing but 
squalor and misery. 

The rich folks who do no physical or dirty 
work have baths and basins, taps, towels and soap. 
But the bhangis who clean their commodes and 
chamber-pots, sweep their drains and carry away 
their dirt' and rubbish, have nothing but the 
“pail-depot” for bathing, washing and drinking. 
And the “pail-depot”, gentle reader, is the tap 
and drain where all the foul pots and pails of their 
scavenging work have to be washed 1 1 

Oh moneyed folks of rich •Mussoorie ! whose 
easy lives have produced this need for “ sweepers ”, 
come with me and visit the quarters allotted to 
the human beings who keep your beautiful houses 
sweet and clean. 

Come out of the smart bazaar down this steep 
narrow path — they say it is dangerous at night, 
there being no light on it. Here is the line of 
living quarters, ( there are some twenty such in 
Mussoorie ). You hold your noses — yes, there are 
public latrines just along here. But first look into 
one of these rooms. You can’t see properly— of 
course not, there are no windows. And you hesi- 
tate to step inside. But you must come in. Mind! 
don t tread on the roti a wretched woman is trying 
to cook on a ckulka just behind the door, and 
don’t fall over the bed which is almost on top of 
the chulka I The wonder is it does not get burnt I 
Now your eyes are getting more accustomed to 
the light, look further into the room. More beds 
— old boxes, baskets, ragged clothes, all crammed 
up together, and human beings perching and squat- 
ting here and there. Let us calculate the size of 
the room — not more than 10 ft. by 15 ft. And 
how many people live in it ? Fifteen men, women 
and children. The smoke from the chulha is 
suffocating you — you’ld better get out into the 
fresh air. But where is the fresh air even 
outside? What is this on the outer side of the 
wall of the room ? A row of public urinals, 
and next to them the public latrines. Don’t be 
faint-hearted, having got "‘so, far you must face it 
out to the end. Here is the “ pail-depot ” beyond 
the latrines, where the muck pails are cleaned. 
Would you like to have ,a drink of water ? Thi? 
is the best they can offer you. Here men, ^omen 
and children have to drink, wash and bathe. You 
are bcgmning to feel a bit queer? I think you 
would like to get away. Alright, but just peep into 
one more room beyond the “pail-depot”. Step down 
carefully, the floor is rather low and the foul water 
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from the “pail-depot” drain makes it very damp. 
This time there is a window, but don’t go too 
near it, the wall is dangerously cracked and will 
tumble down the mountain side one of these days. 

That is enough — come away to your well swept 
bungalows in your pretty gardens. But may the 
recollection of what you have experienced today 
give you no peace until these pitch-black stains 
have been wiped away from rich Mussoorie’s 
glittering heights ! 

Kisan Ashram, 28-10- ’46 MiRABEHN 

GANDHIjrS ADVICE TO ASSAM 

Gandhiji’s views on the Constituent Assembly 
and the situation created by H.M.G.’s statement of 
December 6, are contained in an account of an 
interview given by him to two Assam Congressmen, 
Messrs. Bijayachandra Bhagwat and Mohendra 
Mohan Chowdhury, who saw Gandhiji on behalf 
of Mr. G. D. Bardoloi, the Premier of Assam on 
December 15. 

Asked for guidance in regard to the question 
of Grouping, Gandhiji replied : 

“I do not need a single minute to come to a 
decision, for, on this T have a mind. I am a 
Congressman to the very marrow, as I am mainly 
the "framer of the constitution of the Congress as it 
stands today. I told Bardoloi that if there is no 
clear guidance from the Congress Committee, Assam 
should not go into the sections. It should lodge its 
protest and retire from the Constituent Assembly. 
It will be a kind of Satyagraha against the Congress 
for the good of the Congress. 

“ Rightly or wrongly, the Congress has come to 
the decision that it will stand by the judgment of 
the Federal Court. The dice are heavily loaded. 
The decision of the Federal Court will go against 
the Congress interpretation of Grouping as far as 
I can make out, for the simple reason that the 
Cabinet has got legal advice which upholds their 
decision. 

“The Federal Court is the creation of the British. 
It is a packed court. To be consistent, the Congress 
must abide by its decision whatever it may be. If 
Assam keeps quiet, it is finished. No one can force 
Assam’ to do what it does not want to do. It is 
autonomous to a large extent today. 

“ It must become fully independent and autono- 
mous. Whether you have that courage, grit and 
the gumption, I do not know. You alpne can say 
that. But if you can make that declaration, it will 
be a fine thing. As soon as the time comes for the 
Constituent Assembly to go into sections you will 
say, “Gentlemen, Assam retires.” For the independ- 
ence of India it is the only condition. Each unit 
must be able to decide and act for itself. I am 
hoping that in this, Assam will lead the way. 

Same for the Sikhs 

“ I have the same advice for the Sikhs. But 
your position is much happier than that of the 
Sikhs. You are a whole province. They are a 
community inside a province. But I feel every indi- 


vidual has the right to act for himself, just as I 
have.” 

Q. “ But we are told that .the framing of 
the constitution for the whole of India cannot be 
held up for the sake of Assam. Assam cannot be 
allowed to block the way.” 

A. “ There is no need to do that. That is why 
I say I am in utter darkness. Why are not these 
simple truths evident to all after so many years ? 
If Assam retires, it does not block, but leads the 
way to India's independence.” 

Q. “ The British Government has said that the 
constitution framed by' the Constituent Assembly 
cannot be imposed on unwilling units. So, if some 
parts do not accept it, the British Parliament won’t 
accept it.” 

A. “ Who is the British Government ? If we 
think independence is going to descend on our 
heads from England or somewhere, we are greatly 
mistaken. It won’t be independence. We will be 
crushed to atoms. We are fluctuating between 
independence and helpless dependence. The Cabinet 
Mission’s plan lies in between. 

“ If we act rightly there will be the full blown 
flower of independence. If we react wrongly, the 
blossom will wither away. Mind you, the League 
standpoint is quite correct. If they stand out, the 
Constituent Assembly cannot impose its consti- 
tution on an unwilling party. The British Govern- 
ment has no say in the matter, one way or the 
other. 

“ The British cannot interfere with the working 
of the Constituent Assembly. Supposing the vast 
majority, including the Muslims and others form a 
constitution, you can defy the British Parliament 
if it seeks to interfere. Power is in your han^s. 
Some such thing happened in Ireland only recently. 
And De Valera is no non-violent fighter. The 
position of India is far better than that of Ireland. 
If we have not the penetration, we will lose the 
advantage we have, as it is apparently being lost 
today. 

“ If Assam takes care of itself, the rest of India 
will be able to look after itself. What have you 
got to do with the constitution of the Union 
Goverilment ? You should form your own consti- 
tution. That is enough. You have the basis of a 
constitution all right even now. 

•“ I have never despised the 1935 constitution. 
It is based on provincial autonomy. It has the 
capacity for fullest growth, provided the people 
are worth it. The hill people are with you. Many 
Muslims are also with you. The remainder’ can be 
too, if you act on the square. 

“ You will have to forget petty jealousies and 
rivalries and overcome your weaknesses. Assam has 
many weaknesses as it has much strength, for I 
know my Assam.” 

“ With your blessings we can even go outside 
the Congress and fight, ” the Assam Congressmen 
interposed. 

Gandhiji replied that in 1939 when there was 
the question of giving up the Ministry, Subhas 
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Babu opposed it as he thought Assam’s was a special 
case. I told Bardoloi that there was much in what 
Subhas Babu had said and although, I was the 
author of that scheme of boycott, I said; Assam 
should not come out if it did not feel like it. But 
Assam did come out. It was wrong. 

The Assam Congressmen said that the Maulana 
Saheb had then said that exception could not be 
made in the case of Assam. 

Gandhiji replied : “ Here there is no question 
of exception. Assam rebelled and that civilly. But 
we have that slavish mentality. We look to the 
Congress and then feel that if we do not follow 
it slavishly, ; something will go wrong with it. I 
have said that ‘ not only a province but even an 
individual can rebel against the Congress and by 
doing so save it, assuming that he is in the right. 
I have done so myself. Congress has not attained 
the present stature without much travail. 

“ I remember in 1918, I think, there was the 
Provincial Conference of the Congress workers^of 
Gujarat at Ahmedabad. The late Abbas Tyabjee 
Saheb was in the chair. All the old guards were 
there. The Ali Brothers had not yet joined hands 
with me fully- then, as they did later on. The 
Tate Shri Vitthalbhai Patel was there, and I moved 
the non-co-operation resolution. I was a nonentity 
then. A constitutional question arose. Could a pro-: 
vincial conference anticipate the decision <of the 
Congress ? I said “ yes ”. A provincial conference 
and even a single individual could anticipate the 
Congress for its own benefit. In spite of opposition 
of the old hands, the resolution was carried. That 
paved the way for the Congress to pass a similar 
resolution at Calcutta. India was dumbfounded at. 
the audacity of a provincial conference passing the 
revolutionary resolution. 

“ We had formed arSatyagraha Sabha outside the 
Congress. It was joined by Horniman, Sarojini Devi, 
Shankarlal, Umar Sobhani and Vallabhhhai. I was 
ill The Rowlatt Act was passed. I shook with rage. 
I said to the Sardar I could do nothing uidess he 
helped me. Sardar was willing. And the rest you 
know. It was rebellion, but a healthy one. We 
celebrate the 6tb of April to the 13th. You have 
all these historical instances before you. 

“ I have given you all this time to steel your 
hearts, to give you courage. If you do not act 
correctly and now, Assam will be finished. Tell 
Bardoloi, I do not feel the least xmeasiness. My 
mind is made up. Assam must not lose its soul. It 
must uphold, it against the whole world- Else I will 
say that Assam had only manikins and no men. It 
is an impertinent suggestion that Bengal should 
doihinate Assam in any way.” 

Asked if they could tell the people that they 
have rebelled against the Congress with Gandhiji’s 
blessings Gandhiji said, “ Talk of God’s blessings. 
They are much richer. Tell the people even if 
Gandhi tries to dissuade us, we won’t listen.” 


PEACE PLAN IN NOAKHALI 

Gandhiji’s peace plan in Noakhali was interpreted 
by Satish Chandra Das Gupta, chief of the Sodepur 
Ashram, to an Associated Press of America corres- 
pondent visiting Gandhiji's Shrirappur headquarters 
this week. 

With Shrirampur at one end, the plan is being 
executed around- an area of 20 square miles. Fifteen 
peace workers, divided into ten stationary peace 
units, have been working on the plan since November 
24 in several rural areas of the Ramganj police station. 

Shri Das Gupta said, that Gandhiji’s peace plan is 
centred around four corner-stones : (a) Spiritual 
effort, (b) Man is essentially good, (c) Love, (d) 
Non-violence of the brave. 

He said, “ The peace mission is intended to 
establish that there is really no bar for unity bet- 
ween the Hindus and the Muslims. It aims at in- . 
stilling bravery in the hearts of the Hindu minority 
and repentance in the hearts of the miscreants. 
Unity can never come about so long as fear, on the 
one hand and hatred, on the other, are the guiding 
passions. . 

“ The peace-worker’s task is to produce such a 
revolutionary change in, the disturbed atmosphere 
that there should be no more possibility for any 
mischief in future.” 

Discussing the modus operandi Shri Das Gupta 
said : “ Peace workers must be pledged to truth, love 
and non-violence. They must reside in the disturbed 
village and move with everyone, including the 
miscreants, as blood brothers. 

“ The peace-worker should entertain no idea of 
defence, even if he is attacked. His only defence 
would be to die at the hands of his opponent. 

“ This sense of bravery revolutionizes the entire 
atmosphere. Cowards shed their cowardice and 
enemies shed their hatred. Peace prevails again, not 
the transient peace imposed at the point of the 
soldier’s gun or the policeman’s baton, but a real, 
lasting and 'sustaining peace.” 

Dealing with the extent of success achieved so 
far, Shri Das Gupta said : “ The Ehndus now have 
begun to move about fearlessly and the Muslims 
are shedding their hatred and anger.” 

Asked if more Congressmen in India should 
follow this plan, Shri Das Gupta replied : “ If they 
do and if they put into test the weapon of the 
non-violence of the brave, the face of the world 
would be changing fast.” 

Calcutta, 21-12- ’46 
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